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ARTICLE  I- 

HEMARKS  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  ACTION  OP  BENEVOLENCE 
AND  DESTRUCTIVENESS.    By  Robcmt  Cox. 

Ik  a  former  essay  (vol.  ix.  p.  40S)  I  collected  a  eiiiltitiide  of 
facts  and  illustnuions,  very  diverse  id  their  aspect,  and  bnni^it 
l<^getbef  from  the  most  dissimilar  sources,  but  all  tendipg  to 
support  tbo  conclusion,  that,  b^  a  law  of  human  nature,  the  or- 
gan of  Destructiveness  is  uniformly  excited  sympathetically, 
whenever  any  other  of  the  cerebral  organs  is  oUagreeMjf  ac- 
tive,—>the  intensity  of  the  destructive  emotion  varying  with  that 
of  the  exciting  pam.  My  present  ol^ect  is  to  shew,  that,  by  a 
law  perfectly  analogous,  the  orean  of  Benevolence  receives  ex- 
citement from  the  agreeable  or  fieaaurable  action  of  the  organs  of 
the  other  mental  powers. 

As  formerly  observed,  it  is  through  the  medium  of  those 
CM^ulties  which  predominate  in  the  human  mind,  and  which,  by 
reason  of  th^r  strength,  are  most  liable  to  experience  painful  as 
well  as  pleasurable  emotions,  that  Destructiveness  is  most  fre^ 
Quently  roused.  Such  a  faculty,  par  e^celiencey  is  Self-Esteem. 
Hence  an  insult  is  v^y  apt  to  kindle  him  who  receives  it  into  fury. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  offering  graHficoHon  to  Self-Esteem,  the 
benevolence  of  hvouui  beings  is  wonderfully  increased.  Good- 
will and  clemency,  therefore,  are  every  where  souffht  for  by 
means  of  submissive  and  respectful  conduct  towards  those  whose 
fkvour  it  is  wished  to  obtain.  So  universally  is  this  known  and 
uaderstood,  that  it  hardly  stands  in  need  of  illustration.  A 
hinsorous  anecdote,  rdated  by  Selden  in  his  Tabk-TaOCf  will 
therefore  tuffice  for  the^urpose.  A  Spaniard  being  told  by  his 
confessor  what  torments  were  inflicted  by  the  devil  upon  sinners, 
mptied,  ^  I  hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not  so  cruel.  The  eon- 
fessor  reproving  him  for  this, — **  Excuse  me,^  said  the  Spaniard, 
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''  for  calling  him  so :  I  know  not  into  what  hands  I  may  fall ; 
and  if  I  happen  into  his,  I  hope  he  will  use  me  the  better  for 
giving  him  good  words.**^ 

Objects  wnich  gratify  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness 
uniformly  attract  the  benevolent  regard  of  the  party  to  whom 
they  give  ddikhtl  A  man's  wife^  cb^iren;  and  friendi,  at^  treat- 
ed by  him  with  an  amount  of  kindness  far  beyond  what  is  extended 
to  his  fellow-citizens  at  large.  Dr  Thomas  Brown  expresses  nearly 
the  same  idea,  by  saying,  that  ^  we  desire  in  a  particular  degree 
the  happiness  of  those  whom  we  love,  because  we  cannot  think 
qfthem  itnthaut  tender  cuimireUion  ;^*  and  indeed,  so  uniformly 
is  Benevolence  excited  towards  the  objects  of  the  domestic  af- 
fections, that  the  results  of  its  activity  in  such  cases  have  frequent, 
ly^been  confounded  with  those  of  the  propensities  by  which  it 
is  stimulated.  +  Philoprogenitiveness  ana  Adhesiveness  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  sources  of  nothing  beyond  mere  attachment,  and 
desire  of  the  society  of  their  respective  objects ;  deeds  of  kindness, 
intentionally  such,  I  humbly  conceive  to  arise  from  Benevolence 
alone.  Wnere  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness  concur  in  render* 
it^g  a  person  extremely  agreeable,  the  kindly  feeling  thus  occa- 
sionedf  as  an  accompaniment,  or  rather  constituent,  of  love«  is 
of  a  very  intense  and  decided  character.  There  is  nothing,  iti  fact» 
t^hfch  a  lover  will  not  do  in  order  to  please  his  mfstrefts : — 

*^  How  bsve  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  draw  nigii^ 
Peace  in  her.aiv,  persuaiioD  in  ner  eye  i 
Victorious  tenderness  !  it  all  overcame, 
Husliands  looked  mild,  and  savages  g7*ew  tame.'*  $ 

Here,  consequently,  is  found  a  clear  and  obvibus  expldnfiltion  of 
the  fact,  that,  generally  speakings  there  is  much  more  of  kindly 
fteling  between  males  and  females  than  between  perfeon^  of  the 
sam^  sex.  And  the  more  agreeable  a  lady  is  rendered  by  her 
beauty,  the  mor^  flattering  ai^the  marks  of  attention  she 
teceives. 

With  respect  to  Acquisitiveness,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  in  all  coufitrieff,  and  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world 
down  to  our  own  time^  gifts  have  been  Resorted  to  as  one  of  the 
surest  and  most  effectual  means  of  Exciting  good- will.  Love  of 
Approbation  is  another  feeling  very  generally  appealed  to  for 
compassing  the  same  end.  Savage  and  other  heathen  nations, 
ascribing  to  their  deities  the  passions  and  desires  of  which  tliey 
themselves  were  conscious,  have  universally  tought  to  appease 

•  I.,ectures,  Hi  fl4l. 

•)•  Seeiri  pariicnlarBr  GaU%  remarkion  the  influelice  ofAdlieiif^neM  upmi 
the  character — Snr  let  FoneUons  du  Certeau,  Hi  475*-7* 

+  Young'ft  Love  of  Fame.  Sat.  5,  v.  100-112. 


their  walk  and  obUnn  their  £ivoiir  by  offerings  attdpsiiK^wlitie 
they  hmM  Kbewiw  addressed  the  nodt  subomswe  kngulg^  a«4 
attsmdes  to  the  Self.JBsteem  of  the  supematuml  povtrs.  Ti# 
Offwics  aad  Roouids,  with  the  saaie  object,  reared  $u«ip^wuflc 
templee  in  hoooar  of  their  divimties.  Flattery,  delightful  alike  ^ 
8elf.£eSeen  aad  Love  of  Approbation,  hasalwi^s  been  epploy'^ 
ed  as  a  means  of  prodooing  good-nature  and  generosity.  Thm%  ^ 
is  rdated  ol  Voltaire,  that,  during  his  residence  in  England*  be 
waa  mobbed  by  the  populace,  and  in  danger  of  sgffering  itt 
usage  at  their  bands.  Having  harangued  Ihem,  however,  on  the 
noUe  nuuMier  in  which  Englishmen  were  famed  for  trealinf 
fbrngners,  their  temper  underwent  a  raifical  change,  and  they 
carried  him  away  in  thevtiBost  goocl-humouron  their  shoulders. 
It  is  said  also  of  Agesiiaus,  l£at,  haviuf  h^ard,  during  the 
Theban  war,  that  some  of  his  soldiers  intended  to  betray  an  im<- 
portant  post  to  the  enemy,  he  entirely  conciliated  them  by  nd- 
dressing  them  as  ^^  comraaes,^  affecting  at  the  sa«oe  time  igno- 
ranee  of  their  plot. 

When  bodily  pain  is  inflicted  upon  any  one,  resentment  (or  ac^ 
tivity  of  Destructi veaess)  is  the  immediate  consequence.  So  agrees 
able  applications  to  the  sense  of  feeltng  have  always  the  oppoate 
effect.  Parents  instinctively  have  recourse  to  fondKng  and  ca« 
resses  in  order  to  excite  good-nature  in  their  children ;  and 
the  same  method  is  widely  employed  in  pacifying  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  cases  where  pleasure  \%gix)en, 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  ahew  that»  just  as  the  existence  of  an 
aggressor  is  not  indispeasahle  la  the  exeitement  of  Destructive- 
nesa,  so  is  the  existence  of  a  benefactor  not  indispensable  to  the 
stimulation  of  Benevolence.  Pleasurable  JkeiingB^  however 
cameedf  have  iie  efftd  of  calling  Benevolence  into  action. 

Various  illustrations  were  given  in  the  essay  above  referred  to, 
of  the  fact,  that  bodily  uneasiness,  arising  from  indigestion,  hun- 
ger, and  other  causes  of  a  similar  nature,  sharpens  the  temper  in 
a  notable  degree  ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  a  contrary  re- 
sult ensues  from  the  agreeable  sensations  which  pervade  the  syv 
tem  in  a  state  of  vigorous  health,  especially  during  fine  weather, 
and  after  a  hearty  meal.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  benevolent 
nets  performed  in  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  are  no 
more  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  habitual  generosity,  than  the 
britability  found  in  the  former  case  can  justly  be  considered 
as  a  sign  of  permanent  ill«nature. 

^  Nat  ilwBjm  sctione  ibe«r  thf  nan :  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindnew,  ii  not  therefore  kind : 
Bprfaaps  prosfierlty  beoslMed  his  hreaati 
Perhaps  the  wind  juet  aUfted  from  Hwesst"  * 

*  Pope*«  Moral  Ewsvs,  Kp.  I.  t.  IOSwI  ia 
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Carnivorous  animals  are  boldest  and  most  savage  when  hungry,* 
the  final  cause  of  which  is  apparent ;  and  among  ourselves  an 
empty  stomach  is  wonderfully  inimical  to  generous  and  bene- 
volent feeling.  So  much  does  hunger  tend  to  bring  the  ihoral 
sentiments  under  subjection  to  the  selfish  feelings,  that  Cardinal 
de  Retz  advises  politicians  never  to  risk  a  motion  in  a  popular 
assembly,  however  wise  or  just  it  may  be,  immediately  before 
dinner.  Dr  Rush  mentions  that  one  of  the  worthiest  men  he 
ever  knew,  who  made  his  breakfast  his  principal  meal,  *^  was 
peevish  and  disagreeable  to  his  friends  and  family  from  the  time 
he  left  his  bed  tiU  he  sat  down  to  his  morning  repast,  after  which 
cheerfulness  sparkled  in  his  countenance,  and  he  became  the  de- 
light of  all  around  him.^f  Shakspeare  finely  alludes  to  the 
same  law  of  human  nature  in  his  tragedy  of  Coriolanus^  where 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  by  Cominius  to  appease  the  haughty 
and  offended  general  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner : — 

Menenius,  **  1*11  undertake  it : 
I  think  he*ll  hear  me.    Yet  to  bite  bis  lip, 
And  bum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  dined. 
The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  mominff,  <»re  undpt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  urnen  we've  stuffed 
These  pipes,  and  these  convejances  of  blood. 
With  wine  and  feeding,  toe  have  suppler  touls 
Than  in  our  prieti^ikefasts.    Therefore  I'll  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
And  then  1*11  set  upon  him. 

Brutut.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way.** — Act,  V,  Scene  J, 

In  like  manner,  when  Sophia  Western,  in  Tom  Jones^  inter- 
cedes with  her  father  on  behalf  of  Black  George  the  gamekeeper, 
she  is  represented  as  wisely  introducing  the  subject  after  dinner, 
when  the  squire  had  been  enjoying  himself  over  his  bottle.  The 
generosity  of  disposition  so  produced,  she  still  farther  increased 
through  the  medium  of  gratified  Tune  and  Self-esteem,  by  play- 
ing three  times  over,  without  any  solicitation,  all  his  favourite 
airs — such  as  "  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King,''  "  St  (Jeorgc  he  was 
for  England,''  and  "  Bobbing  Joan ;"  melodies  of  which  she 
herself  was  no  great  admirer,  and  in  general  did  not  play  with- 
out his  specid  request.  This,  says  the  novelist,  so  pleased 
the  good  squire,  that  he  declared,  "  if  she  would  give  him  t'other 
bout  of  Old  Sir  Simon,  he  would  give  the  gamekeeper  his  de- 

Eutation   next   morning." — According  to  Lord  Karnes,  who, 
owever,  carelessly  omits,  as  usual,  to  mention  his  authority, 
one  branch  of  worship  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca 

*  Combativeness,  as  well  as  Destructiveness,  is  excited  by  painful  aenaa- 
tions;  though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  latter  only  is  named  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  text.  See  vol.  ix.  p.  423-4.  And  other  moral  faculties  be- 
sides Benevolence  seem  to  be  vivified  by  happiness. 

t  Rush*8  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  vol.  il.  chap.  i. 
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Islands  is  to  set  meat  before  the  malevolent  spirits  whom  they 
adore,  **  hoping  that  when  the  belly  is  full  there  will  be  less 
inclination  to  mischief.^*  It  was  doubtless  with  a  similar 
view,  that  the  burning  of  fragrant  incense  was  so  generally  in- 
troduced  into  the  religious  ceremonies  of  ancient  heathen  na- 
tions ;  for,  as  Dr  Rush  observes,  ^^  agreeable  odours  seldom  fail 
to  inspire  serenity,  and  to  compose  tne  angry  spirits.^  f  And 
that  disagreeable  odours  have  the  opposite  effect,  is  countenanced 
by  what  Brydone  states  respecting  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Etna.  **  It  put  me  in  mind,^  says  he,  '^  of  an  obser- 
vation the  Padre  della  Torre,  the  historiographer  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, told  me,  that  he  had  often  made  in  the  confines  of  Naples ; 
that,  in  the  places  where  the  air  is  most  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  hot  exhalations,  the  people  were  always  most 
wicked  and  vicious.  Wliatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  ob- 
servation, the  people  about  Nicolosi  at  least  seem  to  confirm  it.""^ 
The  bodily  comfort  arising  from  cleanliness  seems  in  like  man- 
ner favourable  to  the  activity  of  the  moral  faculties ;  and  hence, 
the  practice  of  frequent  ablution  enjoined  by  the  religious  codes 
of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  is  in  accordance  with  sound  philo- 
sophy. Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  Oration  upon  Captain  Cooky's 
Voyage,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  alludes  to  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  cleanliness  in  promoting  good  order  and  pther 
virtues  among  seamen.  **  Such,*^  says  he,  *^  as  were  made  more 
cleanly  became  more  sober,  more  orderly,  and  more  attentive  to 
duty.  On  the  same  principle  it  is,  that  a  person  who  goes  tq  bed 
fatigued,  uncomfortable,  and  ili-naturea,  rises  next  day  with 
a  temper  much  sweetened  by  the  balmy  influence  of  sleep. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  families  and  boarding-schools,  for 
example,  than  to  see  boys  who  bear  a  slight  degree  of  ill-will 
towanls  each  other  during  the  day,  living  on  exceedingly  good 
terms  when  snugly  a-bed  in  the  morning.§  It  hence  appears 
that  bodily  comfort  and  enjoyment  are  favourable,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, to  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  ;  while  piun  and 
affliction,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  belief,  instead  of  improving 
the  temper,  decidedly  tend  to  sour  it.  In  this  view  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  Hannah  More  recording  it  as  the  result  of  her 
experience  that — *^  I  see  by  every  fresh  trial,  that  the  time  of 
sickness  is  seldom  the  season  for  religious  improvement."  ||     In 

*  Sketches,  B.  UI.  Sk.  3,  chap,  ill  §  1. 

-f  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  voL  it  ch.  L  p.  35. 

X  Brydooe's  Tour  through  SicU^^  and  Malta,  Letter  ix.  vol  i.  p.  165. 

§  The  influence  of  bodilj  comfort  and  uneasiness  on  the  temper  is  most  ob- 
vioot  in  uneducated  persdns,  especially  where  the  moral  and  intellectual 
pavers  are  weak,  and  above  all  in  children  and  savages.  In  civilized  life  we 
learn  to  reaulate  and  control  our  instincts  to  such  an  extent,  that  their  natural 
operation  b  sometimes  hardly  discoverable.  This  remark  should  not  be  lost 
4ght  of  in  perusing  the  present  essay. 

I  Mcmoln  of  IL  More,  it  11 1. 
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deed  so  hostile  n  every  tmcomfortable  feeling  to  the  dkplay  of 
atliiable  sitid  morftl  qualities,  that  Benjamin  Fmnklin  re^rded  a 
long  aild  disfEigreeable  v<m^e  as  a  certain  means  of  detectmg  even 
the  smallest  ctnctuife  m  ilUtemper  in  a  person's  composition. 
^^  ^Tis  a  common  opinion  among  the  ladies,"^  says  he,  ^^  that  if  n 
man  is  ill-natured,  ne  infallibly  discovers  it  when  he  is  in  liquor. 
But  I,  who  have  known  many  instances  to  the  contrary,  will 
teach  tli^m  a  more  effectual  method  to  discover  the  natural  tem- 
per and  dispositions  of  their  humble  servants.  Let  the  ladiee 
make  one  long  sea-voyage  with  them,  and  if  they  have  the  least 
«park  of  ill-nature  in  them,  and  conceal  it  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  I  will  forfeit  all  my  pretensions  to  their  favour."*  That 
the  dispositions  are  often  improved  in  seasons  of  affliction  is  true; 
but  such  a  result  seems  to  be  indirectly  produced,  and  by  no 
means  invariably.  From  divers  facts  and  illustrations  now  and  for- 
merly adduced,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  direct  result  of  grief 
and  bodily  pain  is  an  increase  of  the  power  and  activity  ot  De- 
structiveness ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  experience  shews  that  an 
improvement  of  temper  takes  place  only  where  little  or  no  un- 
easiness is  felt.  Its  real  cause  is  not  the  affliction,  but  the 
kind  dfflces  of  friends,  the  religious  and  philosophical  impres* 
sious  \^hich  it  is  apt  to  revive,  and,  above  all,  exemption 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world-— from  every  influ- 
ence  tliat  tend^t  to  irritate  the  inferior  feelings.  Here  I  am  con- 
atr&ined  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  repressed  on  this  subject 
by  Dr  Spurzheim  : — •'  Misery,''  says  he,  "  exercises  Benevo- 
lencie  6nd  improves  the  softer  reelings,  whilst  riches  are  prone  to 
eKcite  and  encourage  the  lower  passions ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
inay  be  said  that  the  Lord  inflicts  pain  upon  those  he  likes,  that 
is,  they  grow  better ;  and  Jesus  Christ  condemned  ricbes."f  I 
disseilt  Also  from  Dr  Rush,  who  favours  the  same  notion,  that 
bodily  pain  is  efficacious  in  extirpating  vice  and  promoting  vir- 
tue. He  Udds:  *^  If  pain  has  a  physical  tendency  to  cure  vice, 
I  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  parents  and  legislators,  whether 
moderate  degrees  of  corporal  punishments,  inflicted  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  would  not  be  more  medicinal  in  their  eiiects, 
than  the  violent  degrees  of  them,  which  are  of  short  duration.'"! 
Such  views,  it  appears  to  me,  are  at  variance  with  daily  experi- 
ence ;  and  accordingly,  by  other  writers  of  eminence,  very  op- 
posite statements  are  made.  Thus  Dr  Barlow,  at  once  an  ex- 
perienced physician  and  an  enlightened  phrenologist,  affirms  in 
explicit  terms,  that  ^*  the  irritability  of  mind  to  which  weakness 
and  ill-health  are  pn>ne,  is  sure  to  act  unfavourably  on  all  the 

*  Mem^in  of  the  life  azid  Writings  of  Bemamln  Franklin,  L  10. 
t  Philoaophical  Principles  of  Phrenology,  Boston  edition,  IB33,  p.'GIi. 
^  Afedicai  Inquiries,  &c.  vol.  ii.  ch.  1.  p.  30. 
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moral  feeliiMn.^*  And  Dr  Caldwell  loudly  dfooniiGe^)  a&a  pme4^ 
**  UMualified  mgckerj,^  the  employnmit  of  cprpqral  ,puniH)Qtrat 
for  the  moral  reformalion  of  crimiiaals.  '^  Sucb  di^c^tne,^  says 
he,  **  cultivateft  no  moral  or  intellectual  faci^ty.  It  neitW 
oommunicates  knowledge  nor  ministers  to  virtue.  It  excites 
smothered  resenupept,  hatred,  aiid  £e^^ — awal»ns  ^nd  nourishes 
a  propensity  to  revei$;geT-Hind  Reaches  pi^H^po^  ^eealn^^  .<ml 
artifice ;  and  there  its  influence  ^nds."*-!-  Npr^s  m^nUfi  uoaaiJ- 
ness  a  whit  more  conducive  thap  bpdtbjf  ^^be^ifnprovement  nf 
the  temper;  op  Uie  contrary,  the  qpoosite^flfeat  .is  ufually  MiP 
to  ensue.  The  true  principle  is  weQ  brought  ojut  in  tn^  Al- 
lowing couplet  of  Cr^be,  foripii^g  part  of  his-description  of  aii 
ill-matched  husband,  in  the  Tales  ^t/^^aUi — 

**  Begret,  uncUeqkM by  bop?,  davymrshis miods 
He  fed*  unhappy,  aud  he  gmwi  umkityi,'*^ 

By  the  same  principle  is  explained  the  well  known  effect  of 
poverty  in  putting  love  to  fligh{t.  And  with  respect  to  the 
aU^;edf  demoralizing  influence  of  prosperity,  I  am  led  by  obs^- 
vation  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  a  competent  fortune 
does  in  reality  sweeten  ipst^d  of  spurs  the  temper,  while 
biting  penury  occasipns  precisely  the  opposite  result.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  man  of  sen^ility  to  eiyoy  happiness  while  waqt  and 
its  thousand  disagreeable  at tepd4nts  are  staring  him  in  the  (soe; 
and  even  the  common  language  of  the  people  (by  whom  the 
words  amiqying  and  provdcmg  are  in  practice  held  to  be  syno- 
nymous) leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  here  advocated,  tKat^it 
is  not  among  the  miserable  tl^at  we  ought  to  look  for  instances 
of  supereminent  good-nature.  Thus  is  there  a  solid  foundation 
for  a  reqiark  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  that  the  jipmm  who  is 
happy  **'  becomes  purer  of  heart,  and  more  actively  beneficent, 
bjf  the  vtrjf  hafoinc^s  which  hejeeb.'^l 

Objects  gratifying  to  Cautiousness  invariably  attract  gpod^wiU; 
and  hence  the  benefits  so  uoiversislly  showered  upon  SMCcess6ll 
defenders  of  their  country,  and  the  cordial  feelings  with  whicb 
we  re|B(ard  those  on  whom  reliance  b  placed  for  protection,  pfh 
operation,  or  advice.  The  hostility  of  intestine  party*broils  ia 
(}uickly  transformed  into  friendship  when  a  foreign  enemy  ap- 
pears ;  for  then  the  opposite  factions  look  on  each  other  wijui 
complacency  as  a  help  against  the  common  foe^  Indeed  the 
rule  which  holds  in  this  case  is  of  general  appUcation-r-tha^ 
(hose  who  iu  atty  way  contribute  to  enjoyment  become  the  <4»> 
jects  of  excited  Benevolence,  even  though  in  other  circumstaooea 
dblike  ratlier  than  gopd-will  might  have  existed.  ^^  A  <oan 
and  woniau,^  says  Helvetius,  ^'  escaping  shipwreck,  save  them* 
selves  on  a  desert  island ;  where,  having  no  hope  of  ever  seer 
ing  their  native  country,  they  are  forced  to  lend  their  mutual 

*  CTclop«4ia  of  Pnc.  Med.  vol.  i.  |>.  <;r.'i. 

t  Pbrcn.  Jour.  vli.  388.  t  liCcturcit,  ir.  Sas. 
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tisueimce  to  defend  themselves  from  the  wild  beasts,  to  enjdy 
life,  aod  to  escape  despair :  no  friendship  can  be  more  warm 
than  that  between  this  man  and  woman,  who  would  have  perhaps 
hated  each  other  had  they  remained  at  Paris.^  * 

It  18  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  above  pointed  oirt 
as  r^ulating  the  action  of  Destructiveness  and  Benevolence,  is 
susceptible  of  many  beneficid  applications  in  various  deoart- 
ments  of  human  amrirs.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  establisning 
their  existence,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  think,  with  Mr 
Mill,  that  the  irfiysicai  comfort  at  a  people  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requittte  of  tneir  mond  excellence ;  or,  in  the  language  of  that 
acute  writer,  that  ^  Nature  herself  forbids  that  you  shall  make  a 
wise  and  virtuous  people  out  of  a  starving  one.***!*  A  judicious 
government  ought,  therefore,  to  employ  every  means  calculated 
to  increase  the  public  happiness,  not  only  by  facilitating  the  at- 
tainment  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  repealing  vexatious 
laws,  but  also  by  encouraging  public  amusements,  cneap  litera- 
ture, and  institutions  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
health.  The  ancient  Greeks  re^rded  music  as  a  powerful 
means  of  ameliorating  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  insomuch 
that  Polybius  attributes  the  harsh  and  cruet  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cynete  to  their  neglect  of  that  amusement ;  and  no 
'attentive  observer  can  have  failed  to  notice  how  much  good  hu- 
-mour  is  produced  among  the  populace  by  a  concert  in  the  street. 
A  well-acted  comedy  has  the  same  beneficial  effect  on  the  dis- 
positions of  the  audience.  But  of  all  means  of  improving  the 
temper,  tfaei  pleasure  of  reading  is  one  of  the  most  efficient — 
both  because  literature,  being  ever  at  hand,  is  a  constant  pro- 
tection from  the  misery  of  idleness,  and  because,  to  persons 
who  have  a  taste  for  reading,  the  gratification  which  books 
afford  is  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated  kind.  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  remarks  impressively  on  this  subject,  that  ^  he  to  whom 
a  book  presents  occupatbn,  scarcely  can  be  in  circumstances  in 
-which  this  occupation  is  not  in  some  degree  at  his  command ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  sajfy  how  much  of  happmtss,  and  of  that 
■good  humour  wnkh  is  no  small  part  of  morality^  depetids  on 
the  mere  power  of  occupying  ourselves  agreeMy  with  this  ex» 
ercise  of  our  eyes  and  mind^  as  others,  less  happy  in  intellectual 
taste,  are  obliged  to  depend  for  occupation  on  exercises  that 
require  a  greater  number  of  circumstances  to  place  them  in  their 
power.''*  ^-^^'  '^  ^ ^-^  -*- 

able  am 

poured 

instrument  for  improving  the  morality  of  the  nation. 

*  De  r£8pril,  Ettsai  III.  ch.  U. 

f  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  7th  edit.,  Article  Education^  p.  4. 

t  I^tures,  ill.  413. 
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The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  business  of  educa 
tion.  If  children  are  harshly  treated,  it  is  preposterous  to  ex- 
pect from  them  a  sweet  and  compliant  temper;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  we  restrain  them  from  that  free  muscular  exercise  to  which 
they  are  so  strongly,  and  for  such  important  purposes,  impelled 
by  nature,  we  must  allow  that  the  fretfulness  arising  from  balk- 
ed desire,  impaired  health,  and  uneasiness  of  body,  cannot  with 
reason  be  complained  of.  It  farther  appears  from  our  prin- 
ciples, that  emulation  (or  the  tendency  to  strive  for  superiority) 
ought  not  to  be  called  into  play  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  at 
scDool.  It  is  true  that  emulation  is  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
human  mind,  and  must  ^therefore  be  intended  for  a  useful  pur- 

Cse ;  but  as  Combativeness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
tion,  the  faculties  from  which  it  arises,  generally  perform  this 
part  of  their  duty — nay  greatly  exceed  it — without  foreign  en- 
couragement, they  oufiht  rather  to  be  repressed  than  assiduously 
cultivated.     Hence,  the  attainment  of  superiority  and  distinction 
ought  never  to  be  made,  as  in  so  many  schools  it  virtually  is, 
the  leading  object  of  the  pupils,  instead  of  holding  the  rank  oi 
a  subsidiary  motive ;  for  in  such  cases  the  mortification  felt  by 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  is  decidedly  injurious  to  their  moral 
character.     I  do  not  concur  with  those  who  would  absolutely 
extirpate  emuladon  from  the  human  mind ;  but  rather  believe witn 
Lord  Kames,  that,  **  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  is  a  useful 
principle,  and  far  from  being  unsoaal ;  it  becomes  so  only  when 
oy  excess  it  degenerates  into  envy.*"*     Where  the  studies  are 
tnemselves  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  child- 
hood, and  where  moral  cultivation  is  equally  attended  to  with 
intellectual,  the  mind  will  be  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  emulation  sufficiently  kept  in  check ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bacy in  those  cases  only  where  the  youthful  mind  is  required 
to  exert  itself  on  subjects  revolting  to  its  nature,  and  where^ 
ooosequently.  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  must  be 
strongly  appealed  to  as  inducements  to  application,  that  the 
struggle  is  one  for  victory,  and  every  rival  is  regarded  with 
a  malignant  scowl.     In  such  circumstances  emulation  deserves 
every  particle  of  the  displeasure  with  which  so  many  writers  have 
visited  it.     The  evils  to  which  it  then  leads  are  vividly  depicted 
by  Cowper,  in  adverting  to  the  sources  of  the  high  reputation 
enjoyed  by  "  our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort  :*" — 

"  A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
UnquefftionM,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass — 
That  witli  a  world,  not  often  over-nice, 
Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice ; 
Or  rather  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried, 
Of  envv,  hsScd,  Jealousy,  and  prideu- 

*  Loose  Hints  upon  Education*  p.  142. 
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Contributes  most  yeth»pd  V  enliauce  their  fkme ; 
And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 
Bojs,  once  on  fire  wltn  that  contentious  seal, 
Feel  all:the  rafi^e  that  female  rivala  feelt 
The  pri^  of  beautjr  in  a  woman's  ejres 
Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  prize. 
The  spmt  of  that  competition  bums 
With  all  Ttrieties  of  iUt  bjr  turns; 
Each  rainly  magnifies  liis  own  sucoesf, 
Resents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less, 
Exults  in  his  miscarriagie,  if  be  fail, 
Deems  his  reward  too  great,  if  he  prevail, 
And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 
Less  for  improvement  than  to  tidde  apite. 
The  spur  is  pow*rful,  and  I  gnmt  its  lorce  ; 
It  pricks  the  genius  forward  m  its  course. 
Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  fi>r  aloth ; 
And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both  : 
But  judge,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes, 
The  eno,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 
Wei^h,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 
Agamst  a  heart  deprav'd  and  temper  hurt ; 
Hurt  too  perhaps  tor  life ;  /or  early  wrong 
Done  to  the  nobler  part,  affects  it  long ; 
And  you  are  stauncn  indeed  in  learning's  cause. 
If  you  can  crown  a  discipline  that  drajrs 
Such  mischiefs  after  vt,  with  much  applause.*** 

In  practically  applying  Phpenology  to  the  diecovery  of  dispo- 
sitions from  cerebral  development,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
keep  in  view  the  laws  which  regulate  the  activity  of  Benevo- 
lence and  Destructiveness;  for,  asBUris  paribus^  a  healthy  man, 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  vrith  few  sources  of  annoyance 
around  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  which  furnish  him  with 
enjoyment,  will  ever  be  found  to  have  a  much  sweeter  temper 
than  he  who  is  poor,  unhealthy,  and  miserable.  I  have  seen 
errors  fallen  into,  which  were  clearly  traceable  to  ignorance  at 
the  laws  in  question :  without  a  knowledge  of  tlie  modifying 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  sure  inferences  in  that 
numerous  class  of  cases  where  the  moral  and  animal  organs  are 
nearly  in  4!B^iUbruk  A  man  with  such  a  head  may  be  good- 
natured  in  time  of  prosperity  and  health,  but  is  apt  to  become 
morose  and  fretful  under  the  influence  of  poverty  and  disease. 

By  keeping  the  same  laws  constantly  in  mind,  many  oooasions 
of  domestic  strife  may  be  avoided.  When  a  person  speaks  in  a 
peevish  and  offensive  tone,  the  oonclusioo  is  often  too  rashly 
drawn,  that  he  does  so  with  a  deliberate  intention  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  individual  addressed  ;  whereas  in  fact  he  is  pro- 
bably labouring  under  the  temporary  excitement  of  Destruc- 
tiveness by  hunger,  fatigue,  indigestion,  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, or  other  source  of  annoyance,  and  will  sincerely  regret  his 

*  Cowiier  s  Tirocinium.— See  the  same  evils  admirahly  exposed  in  an 
essay  '*  On  Emulation  as  a  Motive,**  in  the  Educational  Magazine,  No.  8. 
August  1835. 
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conduct  when  eqiimanitv  returns.  There  ought,  therefore,  lo 
be  no  retort  from  the  other  side,  for  this  but  adds  to  the  evil ; 
onthe  contrary,  he  should  be  answered  in  calm  and  soothing  kn- 

Sage*  Let  no  one  expect  to  see  good^humour  and  active  po- 
nieH  (Usphiyed  by  a  person  who  is  exhausted  and  uiuM>m- 
fortable.  Let  no  ooroplamt  be  uttered  against  him,  because,  on 
coming  home  in  the  evening,  jaded  and  harassed  by  professional 
toil,  he  does  not  instantly  make  himself  agreeable,  but  Mts  down 
in  sullen  silence.  Nor  let  any  one  resent  the  fretfulne&s  of  a 
female  friend  who  speaks  sharply  at  a  season  when  irritability  of 
temper  is  the  natural  result  of  a  constitutional  cause.*  Finally, 
let  no  master  whose  servants  are  starved  and  oontemptuousiy 
treated,  look  for  meekness  and  good-natured  obedience  at  their 
bands. 

Another  department  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  under 
discussion  may  prove  useful,  is  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
When  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  the  organs  dis- 
eased, a  cure  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  withdrawing  whatever 
b  calculated  to  occasion  painful  emotions,  and  by  giving  agree- 
able excitement  to  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  By  the  former 
neons,  every  circumttanoe  tending  to  irritate  the  diseased  or- 
gan will  be  avoided  ;  while,  by  exciting  agreeabk  feelings,  not 
only  will  the  vivacity  of  Benevolence  be  increased,  but  that  of 
Comfaativeness  and  Destructiveness  will  be  positively  lessened. 
Such,  at  least,  there  are  plausible  grounds  for  expecting  to  be  the 
aetult ;  for  the  pitipensides  lose  a  portion  of  their  activity,  or 
beeome  entirely  dormant,  at  seasons  when  the  moral  sentiments 
are  in  play,-— while  violent  aotion  of  the  propensities  unques- 
UoDaU]|r  tends,  during  its  continuance,  to  blunt  the  moral  powers. 
Tfais  view  is  supported  by  a  singular  case,  reported  oy  Mr 
Gfvttan  of  Belfast,  in  a  recentnumber  of  this  Journal — the  case 
of  a  gentleman  on  the  top  of  whose  skull  there  are  two  fissures, 
having  the  appearance  of  fontanels  in  children,  and  whidi  are 
■nilbrmly  observed  to  be  depressed  when  he  is  angry,  in  conse^ 
quence apparently jof  the  blood  being  withdrawn  from  the  coronal 
region  of  the  bram.  f  I  may  refer  also  to  a  circumstance  inci- 
dentally mentioiied  of  a  very  vblent*  combative,  and  brutal 

*  See  oo  this  sul^t,  vd.  uc.  p.  421,  note. 

t  See  Phren.  Joura.  ix.  473.  Since  the  publication  of  this  remarkable 
case,  the  following  details  hare  been  obtained  b^  Mr  Orattan  from  the  gen* 
tlemaa*8  daughter,  in  reply  to  some  queries  which  1  aeut  him  x — 

1.  Il«w  long  roajr  it  be  since  jrou  first  perceived  the  "  openings*'  in  Mr  B/s 
head  ? — First  observed  the  openings  in  my  &ther*s  head  in  the  summer  of 
ISSSi    It  was  the  summer  previous  to  Dr  SpUnsheim's  visit  to  Belfiist. 

S.  Have  you  ever  remarked  whether  the  openinas  oontinaed  depressed  se 
tooff  as  he  continued  angry  ?  and,  if  so,  how  long  ?  The  dejprassiaos  remained 
so  Imig  as  he  was  imder  the  influence  of  passion ;  and,  as  it  subsided,  the  de- 
pressions gradually  disappeared.  Angei  never  remaloed  long ;  only  while  ex- 
cited by  something  that  displeased.  X  Hare 
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maniac  whom  Mr  Combe  saw  in  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum at  Dublin — namely,  that  "  he  has  a  good  deal  of  humour, 
by  ihe  excitement  of  which  his  violetice  is  easily  subdued^*  This 
effect  seems  to  result  from  the  agreeable  action  of  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  stimulating  Benevolence,  and  extending  a  soothing 
influence  to  the  animal  feelings. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  has  already  been  touched  upop.  If 
the  improvement  of  their  dispositions  be  the  grand  aim  of  pri- 
son-discipline, harsh  usage  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  effecting  it.  Bodily  pain,  although,  like  grief,  it  may 
lessen  sensuality,  can  never  improve  the  temper.  By  means  of 
regular  occupation  of  the  mind  in  reading  and  reflection,  and 
of  the  body  in  useful  labour,  with  frequent  visits  from  moral 
and  intelligent  persons,  all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  refor- 
mation will  be  accomplished. 

I  shall  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  points  on  which  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  is  calculated  to  throw  light. 

It  was  argued  some  years  ago  by  an  acute  phrenologist,  that 
revenge  is  a  rude  manifestation  of  Conscientiousness.  The 
principles  above  expounded,  however,  completely  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  doctrine:  The  infliction  of  revenge  is  an 
instinctive  act,  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  notion  that 
we  are  entitled  to  perform  it.  No  one  will  maintain  that  the 
snake  which  bites  when  trampled  on  is  actuated  by  moral 
considerations,  or  that  resentment  is  weakest  among  atrocious 
and  unconscientious  criminals.  Nor  is  gratitude  any  more 
an  attribute  of  Conscientiousness  than  the  desire  of  revenge. 
While  the  latter  is  an  impulse  to  punish  those  who  have  m- 
jured  us,  the  former  is,  in  like  manner,  simply  a  disposition 
to  augment  the  happiness  of  our  benefactors.  The  notion 
that  remuneration  is  justly  due  may  accompany  this  disposi- 
tion, but  is  not  essential  to  its  existence.  In  Mr  Combe's 
Essays  on  Phrenology^  published  in  ISIO^  Conscientiousness 
was  represented  as  the  source  of  gratitude;  but  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  subsequently  pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
view.  "  Were  Conscientiousness  alone  concerned,''  says  he, 
**  it  would  give  us  the  feeling  that  we  owed  a  debt  which  we 
were  bound,  and  might  be  compelled,  to  pay.  Gratitude  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  sentiment  independent  of  any  feeling  of  obli- 
gation, or  of  any  desire  to  repay  a  favour  conferred.  No  doubt 
it  impels  us  to  do  a  good  action  in  return,  when  an  opportunity 

3.  Have  you  ever  perceived  any  thing  like  pulsation  or  throbbing  in  the 
openings  ?  and  have  you  ever  seen  them  distended  outwards  instean  of  de- 
pressea  ?  I  have  observed  pulsations,  but  do  not  rei-ollect  seeing  the  parts 
fiistended. 

•  Pliren.  Jouni.^  vi.  84. 
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oflFers  itself ;  but  a  person, in  whom  gratitude  is  powerful,  never 
feels  that  a  debt  is  paid,  although  in  strict  justice  he  may  have- 
orerpaid  it  an  hundred  fold.""  *  Mr  Combe  now  concurs  with 
Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  so  far  as  to  admit  that  **  gratitude  is 
much  heightened  by  Benevolence  ;^-|-  but  if  my  views  are  well- 
founded,  that  sentiment  does  not  merely  increase  the  feeling,  but 
actually  constitutes  its  essential  element.  Do  we  not  occasion« 
ally  see  unconscientious  men  grateful  if  Benevolence  is  largely 
developed  ?  With  Conscientiousness,  however,  their  gratitude 
would  be  more  intense. 

In  the  analysis  of  Sympathy  by  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  pub- 
lished in  the  System  qfPhrenoim/f  die  opinion  is  slated,  that, 
*^  by  a  law  of  our  constitution,  tne  natural  language  of  any  ac- 
tive faculty  invariably  excites  the  same  faculty  to  activity,  and 
consequently  eives  nse  to  the  same  emotions,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  witness  it.  The  forbidding  strut  of  great  Self- 
Esteem,  for  instance,  in  a  person  whom  we  never  saw  before, 
addresses  itself  directly  to  our  Self-Esteem ;  we  instinctively 
draw  upf  and  feel  moved  to  support  our  own  consequence  by  a 
cddness  proportioned  to  his.  in  like  manner,  when  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  person  whose  countenance  and  gestures 
express  kindness,  candour,  and  open-hearted  friendship,  wnich  are 
the  natural  language  of  active  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness, 
and  Adhesiveness,  the  same  emotions  are  excited  in  ourselves,  and 
we  instinctively  return  his  advances  with  a  kindness  correspond- 
ing to  his  own.^  I  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  these  effects  take 
Elace,  not  under  the  operation  of  any  such  law  as  that  imagined 
y  Dr  Combe,  but  simply  because  the  natural  language  con- 
veys a  meanifig  calculated  to  rouse  the  corresponding  faculty  in 
the  spectator.  The  forbidding  strut  of  Self-Esteem  calls  that 
sentiment  into  action  in  ourselves,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  us  of  an  insult  or  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  strutter — these  being  directly  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
faculty  in  us,  jusi  as  by  a  fine  landscape  the  sentiment  of  Idea- 
lity is  called  into  play.  That  the  mere  natural  language  of 
Self-Esteem  does  not  excite  the  same  faculty  in  the  spectators, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  where  circumstances  put  all  refer- 
ence to  self  out  of  the  question,  no  such  consequence  ensues  : 
thus,  though  we  see  an  actor  on  the  stage  exhibiting  in  perfection 
the  natural  language  of  arrogance,  yet,  being  ourselves  not  in 
the  least  offended  by  the  exhibition,  we  experience  no  inclination 
to  **  draw  up,*"  but  are  satisfied  with  laughing  heartily.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  see  one  man  strutting  up  to  another  on  the 
street,  without  feeling  at  all  disposed  to  imitate  his  carriage ; 
though,  if  ourselves  strutted  up  to,  Self-Esteem  is  touched  by 

*  lUustntions  of  Phrenoloffy,  1820,  p.  14& 
Sjstem  of  Phrenology,  Sd  edit.  p.  302.  t  Id*  P-  ^^^ 
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the  insuh,  aad  its  natural  tsfi^rwige,  of  coune^  is  exinbited. 
That  this  is  the  conseqiieiioe  €f  tito  \Miceri111011ioa9  ticstneiit 
Alone,  and  not  of  mere  perception  of  the  ni^urai  latigui^^e,  ap- 
pears from  this^  that  an  tnstilt  given  quite  unintentioBaUyy  and 
wiA  the  kindest  and  mocit  respeetftil  air,  has  exaetiy  the  sane 
effbiBt:  I  shall  never  forget  the  air  of  offended  dignity  with 
which  a  gentleman  in  a  puUic  office  *^  drew  up,^  when,  in  a  nio- 
ment  of  abstraotiony  half-a-erown  was  ofierea  him  as  a  compe»- 
sation  for  his  civility  in  shewing  the  building.  So  it  is  Hkewise 
with  Destructiveness  and  Benevolence.  We  may  see  a  man  fu- 
rionsly  enraged,  without  liaving  our  own  Destructiveness  excited 
in  the  least ;  whiie  the  tenth  part  of  the  concomitant  verbal 
abuse,  if  lavished  on  ourselves,  would  immediately  kindle  our 
wrath  into  a  flame.  Thus  also,  the  natural  language  of  Bene- 
tblence  fmls  to  excite  that  faculty  in  us,  if  we  are  aware 
the  appearance  ts  merety  assumed.  An  open,  sincere, 
Mendly  countenance,  produces  good- will  only  in  so  far  a&it  it  sig- 
nrficant  of  estimable  quaKtiein,  and  these,  bcnng  agreeable  to  oar 
own  feelings,  excite  Benevolence  through  their  medium.  The 
views  of  Dr  Combe  on  this  subject,  therefore,  even  though  tm* 
plicitfy  adopted  by  Dr  Caldwell  (who  argues  on  this  hypothe- 
sis against  the  corporeal  punishment  of  criminals)*  seem  built 
on  a  sandy  foundation.  Alt  the  phenomena  which  really  take 
place,  are  explained  by  the  laws  whose  existence  I  have  laooured 
to  establish — namely,  that  Destructiveness  is  roused  by  the  6i^ 
iigreeable  action,  and  Benevolence  by  the  agreeable,  of  every 
power  of  the  human  mind. 


ARTICLE  II 

KRPLV  bt  Mr  Gsoaav  HAyoooc  to  Mr  H.  C.  Wjaao9*B  Coammito  wi 
Ms^LHteor  on  the  Fuoetiom  of  Coiiif>ari9on  and  Wit,  in  tbe4ith  Nviinticr 
of  111*  Phrmologlcal  Jouniid. 

TO  THR  KDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUBKAL. 

LoKDOK,  9th  Februcery  i8M. 

Sib,— I  regret  that  my  absence  from  town  during  the  past 
two  months  should  have  deprived  me,  until  last  week,  of  the 
opportunity  of  reading,  in  your  46th  number,  Mr  Watson^s 
comments  upon  my  letter  to  Mr  Combe,  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  Comparison  and  Wit ;  and  still  more,  that  a  variety  of 
occupation  will  prevent  my  attempting,  at  this  moment,  to  enter 
upon  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  the  grounds  of  Mr  Watson's 

•  Phrwi.  Jmim.  vK.  502. 
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own  ombIms  with  regard  to  the  tree  fbiMBtJions  of  those  orgvint. 
I  Astt  be  Adit  happy^  howler,  wmn  a  ftewre  oeomoiH  to  dii- 
eiiM  die  question  at  issue  betwe^  Mir  SdoU  and  Mf  Wmsoo  in 
tbebest  iSMMiner  I  may  be  able;  atfd  I  beg"  to  solieit  tbe  foiibear^ 
ance  of  Mr  Wntson,  and  of  your  MMfert,  if  t  Mw*  cMfioe  any- 
isif  tb  lb  brief  a  reply  to  that  getf  leinan^s  obsennnioM  a»  I  may 
heipe  to  ibrwftrd  to  you  by  pom(»Nty  in  time  for  publication  ia 
yow^  next. 

After  the  very  candid  acknowledgment  I  made  at  the  com* 
meoeement  of  my  letter  to  Mr  Combe>  thia  **  bis  System  and  Dr 
Spnraheim^s  were  the  only  works  which  I  had  had  an  opportu*- 
nity  of  consulting,^  I  had  not,  perhaps,  any  reason  to  expect 
that  my  apparent  iflinoranee  of  the  views  e4  Mr  Watson  and  Mr 
Schwarte  of  Stockholm,  could  be  considered  by  any  of  your 
readers  as  an  argument  against  **  toy  feeling  so  much  interested 
in  the  progress  and  accuracy  of  phrenelosical  science  as  I  pnK 
fesaed  to  be  T  and  the  really  unafi^ted  ammner  in  which  I 
|riaced  my  letter  entirely  at  Mr  Combers  disposal,  expressing  my 
wish  that  it  should  appear  in  your  Journal  only  in  tne  event  of 
that  gentleman  considering  that  any  new  h'ght  might  be  obtained 
by  its  publication,  might,  I  think,  have  protected  me  from  the 
impliea  accusation  brought  against  me  by  Mr  Watson,  of  pre* 
snming  *^  to  treat  an  agitated  question  as  a  question  of  science^ 
without  being  duly  qualified  by  previous  acquaintance  with  his 
particular  opinions.  The  fact.  Sir,  is,  I  think,  already  suflB- 
dently  obvious  to  most  of  your  r^ers,  that  I  have  not  the 
sbghtest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  phrenologist,  and  that 
I  ventuml  upon  this,  to  me,  new  arena  only  as  a  moral  reasoner^ 
assuming  the  facts  to  which  the  great  masters  of  phrenology  had 
borne  testimony.  I  had  seen,  indeed,  in  Mr  Combers  third  edi- 
tion, the  brief  notice  of  Mr  Watson's  *^  reasons,*"  to  which  he 
alludes ;  but,  if  my  recollection  serve  me,  I  found  no  comment 
tary  upon  them,  either  favourable  or  otherwise ;  and  certainly, 
as  stated  by  Mr  Combe,  they  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  cle« 
tfree  of  conviction  on  my  mind.  With  the  reasonings  of  Mr 
Bcott  it  was  otherwise ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  arguments 
which  I  thought  convincing  over-rulea  by  Mr  Combe  and  Dr 
8purshetm,  upon  what  appeared  to  me  very  insufficient  grounds ; 
and  if  **  upon  this  hint  I  spake,""  I  really  do  not  understand 
why  any  sentleman  diould  feel  aggrieved.  As  between  Mr  Scott 
and  Mr  Watson,  the  question  still  remains  in  4fUUu  quOy  to  be 
debated  between  those  two  gentlemen  and  their  supporters.  BCy 
affiur  was  only  between  Mr  Scott,  and  Dr  Spurzneim  and  Mfr 
Combe. 

Mr  Watson  appears  to  think  that  I  have  succeeded  in  mak* 
ing  manifest  the  esdential  difference  between  ^^  perceiving  resem- 
blftnce*"*  and  "  iv>t  perceiving  differences,""  which  I  endeavoured 
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to  establish  in  my  letter  to  Mr  Combe;  but  he  seems  not  a 
little  inclined  to  quarrel  with  me  for  accusing  that  gentleman  and 
Dr  Spurzheim  of  saying;  that  ^*  an  organ  perceived  what  did  not 
exist.  Of  actually  ana  literally  charging  these  gentlemen  with 
so  great  an  absurdity,  I  certiunly,  however,  am  not  guilty.  I 
have  merely  shewn  (if,  indeed,  as  Mr  Watson  appears  to  think, 
I  have  shewn)  that  those  gentlemen,  by  assuming  a  false  ana- 
logy between  two  things  in  their  nature  essentially  and  entire^ 
different,  had  been  misled  to  set  up  an  argument  which,  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  necessarily  involved  the  absurdity  in  ques- 
tion. But  these  are  lapses  to  which  the  very  highest  order  of 
intellect  is  at  times  liable. 

Mr  Watson  admits,  that  the  passage  he  has  transcribed  in 
his  fourth  paragraph  from  my  letter  to  Mr  Combe,  is  fairly  rea- 
soned from  the  assumption  which  he  has  written  in  Italics.  The 
assumption  is  not  mine.     In  his  chapter  on  Comparison,  Mr 
Combe  says,  in  so  many  words  (I  write  from  memory),  that 
Comparison  compares  things  or  qualities  between  which  other 
organs  perceive  only  difference ;  that  the  organ  of  Colour  com- 
pares colours,  but  Comparison  colours  to  sounds,  &c.     I  really 
cannot  perceive  the  very  great  inaccuracy  of  saying,  that  things 
in  many  respects  different  are  alike  in  others.    We  say  that  men 
are  alike  who  resemble  each  other  in  any  degree  greater  than 
that  in  which  other  men  generally  do.     We  even  say  that  men 
arc  like  monkeys,  and  monkeys  like  men,  without  any  fear  of 
being  accused  of  affirming  that  mankind  have  tails,  or  that  mon- 
keys talk.     Painters  speak  of  *^  the  harmony  of  colouring,^  and 
diUettanti  musicians  talk  of  the  ^^  lights  and  shades^  of  song ; 
but  nobody  ever  dreams  of  charging  the  one  or  the  other  with 
saying  that  colour^  sing,  or  that  sounds  are  visible.     To  me, 
therefore,  the  question  appears  tending  rather  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  mere. dispute  about  terms,  into  which  it  is  not  my  wjsh  to. 
enter  any  further  than  to  say,  that  the  term  ^'  conditions,^  pro? 
posed  by  Mr  Watson,  does  not  convey  to  my  mind  any  very, 
distinct  idea ;  and  that,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  as  I 
think  it  will,  for  phrenologists  still  to  i^vail  themselves  of  the 
terms  *'  resemblance^  and  *^  difference^,  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  abstract  them  from  the  objects  which  su^^est  the  ideas  which 
those  words  convey,  and  affix  them  to  that  intangible  something ^ 
for  which,  I  believe,  no  one  adequate  expression  can  be  found 
in  any  language. 

With  regard  to  my  "  illustrative  arguments,^  alluded  to  by 
Mr  Watson  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  his  letter,  I  can  opiy  say, 
that  the  instances  I  have  given  are  so  very  clear,  that  I. cannot 
conceive  wh^  that  gentleman  should  suspect  that  the  .^^simili- 
tudes and  dissimilitudes'^  respectively  perceived  by  myself  and 
my  brother,  are  not  altogether  in  the  qualitiesicompared ;  unless. 
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indced^be  mean  to  make  a  mere  metaphyseal  dtstinctioii,  in  which 
case  I  camiot  admit  his  argument.  It  appears  to  me  quite  suffi- 
dent  that  the  resemblance  and  differences  between  the  colours  and 
sounds  mentioned^  should  be  suggested  by  those  colours  and 
sounds,  and  distinctly  perceived,  fcannot,  therefore,  feel  the  ap. 
^icationof  the  story  which  Mr  Watson  has  given  in  illustration. 
One  thing,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  certain,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  of  those  clever  lawyers,  Mr  Form,  Mr 
Sze^Mr  Colour,  Mr  Weight,  and  Mr  Eventuality,  the  question, 
whether  Mr  Comparison  and  Mr  Wit  mutually  exercise  facul- 
ties common  to  both,  is  one  which  must  be  decided  in  a  court 
where,  though  all  these  may  be  adotitted  to  plead,  Mr  Causality 
must  sit  alone  as  judge. 

Mr  Watson  cannot,  I  think,  have  given  that  portion  of  my 
letter  to  Mr  Combe,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  sixth  paragraph, 
all  that  attention  which  I  hoped  it  might  claim  to  deserve.  Ac- 
cording to  my  views,  a  large  organ  of  Comparison  will  unques- 
tionably have  an  intense  perception  of  real  resemblances ;  but 
unless  it  be  regulated  by  the  suggestions  of  some  other  organ 
(in  my  opinion,  the  organ  called  the  organ  of  Wit)^  the  whole 
reasoning  power  being  defective,  not  the  organ  of  Compari- 
son, but  the  individual  in  whose  brain  it  preoominates,  will  be 
be  very  apt  to  infer  resemblances  which  have,  in  fact,  no  exiaC- 
eoce.  According  to  my  view,  a  large  organ  of  Comparison 
standing  alone  smuld  possess  a  very  vivid  perception  of  a  real 
resembhince,  but  no  power  of  discriminating  between  a  true  and 
false  analogy,  exactly  as,  according  to  my  views,  a  large  organ 
of  Causality  standing  alone  should  possess  a  clear  perception  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  no  power  of  deciding  between  two  conco* 
mitants  which  is  which. 

Mr  Watson^s  papers,  referred  to  in  his  seventh  paragraph, 
diall  receive  my  early  attention.  I  cannot  say  I  feel  disposed, 
with  Mr  Watson,  to  refer  the  laughter  which  accompanies  the 
exhibition  of  wit  to  any  exdtement  of  the  animal  organs.  Wit, 
indeed,  Uke  every  other  intellectual  faculty,  may  be  too  frcquendy 
employed  for  the  gratification  of  these ;  and  tnat  hiaius  maxime 
dtfUnduSj  in  the  face  of  a  philosopher,  will  naturally,  upon  such 
occasions,  assume  a  coarser  and  less  intellectual  expression  tlian 
I  should  ever  expect  to  trace  in  Mr  Watson^s  smile.  But,  with 
great  submission,  there  is  no  style  of  wit  which  does  not,  in  a 
IH'eater  or  less  degree,  affect  the  risible  musdes  of  the  gravest 
Heraclitus  of  us  all ;  and  a  thousand  instances  of  pure  wit  miglit 
be  adduced,  of  which  not  a  syllable  is  calculated  to  gratify  any 
one  of  the  (Wgans  of  the  propensities.  That  Mr  Watson  shoold 
agree  with  me  that  *^  the  organ  of  Wit  U  not  the  only  or^a  by 
means  of  which  the  feeling  that  accompanies  the  perception  <h 
wit  is  capable  of  being  exdted,"*  would  have  been  a  consolation 
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to  roe,  had  it  not  been  my  lot  to  find,  at  the  same  moment,,  that 
he  Hgreed  'with' me  for  a  differeni  reason.  However,  I  am  eVen 
with  him ;  for  although  I  also  can  bear  tesdinony  to  the  fact 
that  the  orgtans  he  mentions,  one«  isome,  or  all  of  them,  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  more  folly  developed  in  the  heads  of  witty 
men  ttian  the  organ  of  Wit,  t  must  also  beg  leave  to  exptress  aft 
dpinkHi,  that  the  wittiest  men  in  society  are  ihr  from!  being  those 
who  possess  the  most  intense  perception  of  wit,  or  who  derive 
the  greatest  enjoyment  fix>m  its  exhibition.  Grimm,  in  some 
part  of  his  cdrrespohdence,  I  remember,  states  tnfiny  facts  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion,  which  he  also  held,'  and  expressed 
by '.saying,  in  so  many  words  (I  forget  the  exact  expression), 
^  Que  l^onnne  d^espnt  et  celui  qu^il  amuse  sont  deux  Stres  bien 
difierens.^  ^the  eause  of  this  is^  I  think, '  apparent  enough. 
Another  fast  which  has  (alleh  under  my  observation  I  may  be 
idlowed'  to  mention,  as  strongly  corroborating  Mr  Scott^s  opi- 
nion  concerning  the  true  office  of  the  organ  of  Wit.  Though 
the  organs  which  Mr  Watson  has  specified  form  the  prevailing 
development  in  successful  advocate^^  especially  in  the  outset  of 
their  careerj  there  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  a  sound  and 
first-rate  lawyer  who  did  not  possess  the  organ  in  question  re- 
markably large.  In  the  portraits  of  Lord  Loughborough  and 
Blaekstone,  it  may  be  observed  very  strongly  marked,  while 
Causality  and  Comparison  are  moderately  developed  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  defective  in  the  former.  In  the  late  Lord  EUenborough, 
in  Lord  Eldon,  in  Sir  William  Grant,  in  the  heads  of  all  our 
most  distinguished  judges  at  law  and  in  e()uity,  the  same  organ 
appears  to  be  unquestionablj^  the  largest  in  the  forehead.  But 
it  IS  (Obvious  that  discrimination  is  the  gi^at  quality  necessary  tb 
enable  a  judge  to  arrive  with  facility  at  a  sound  legal  decision, 
amid  the  maze  of  conflicting  arguments  addressed  to  him  from 
the  bar. 

Should  the  opinions  of  Mr  Scott  eventually  issue  i'orlh  pure 
'ftt>m  the  furnace  of  public  discussion,  I  shall  consider  myself  a 
little  unfortunate  if  my  proposed  term  of  Assimilativeness  should 
be  rejected,,  on  the  grounds  which  appear  to  Mr  Watson  to  ren- 
der it  **  duite  inadmissible.^  It  is,  indeed,  true  enough  that 
the  term  nas  been,  however  inaccurately,  rather  popularly,  ap^ 
plied  confusedly  to  express  something  more  than  resemblance 
merely.  But  I  need  not  send  Mr  Watson  back  to  his  Latin,, 
to  eoDvince  him  that  resemblance,  merely,  is  the  original  and 
appropriate  signification  of  the  word.  The  popular  application 
ctf  the  term,  therefore,  must  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  particles  of  those  homogeneous  substances,  ihto 
which  the  food  is  said  to*  be  converted  or  assimilated;  The 
whble  mass  of  food,  however,  never  it^,  in  fact,  assimilated,  bat 
ia  aU  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  laboratories,  portions  only 
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of  the  ooDipooent  parts  of  the  nutriineBt  I'eceited  are  aeparated 
from  their  various  oombiiiadons  to  fbnn  new  ones..  The  food  of 
animak,  of  course^  ooDti^  all  the  ingredients  which  are  fbi^nd 
m  the  chylei  the  milk,  the  blood,  and  the  various  secreUons ;  but 
each  of  tnese  oontuns  various  port'ions  and  proportions  of.  some 
of  those  ingredients  only,  and  other  redundant  and  useless  parts 
are  carried  off  I^  evaporation  and  excretion.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  plants.  The  wax,  the  oil,  the  honey,  the  turpentine^ 
which  they  secrete^  are  all  obtained  from  the  sap  which  aupplitt^ 
the  plant  with  nourishment ;  but  in  no  case  is  there  any  operii* 
tion  performed^  either  by  plants  or  animals^  which  can  Die  amu.* 
ftttel;^  expressed  by  the  term  asrimilate.  Of  course,  until  **  som^ 
definite  result  be  arrived  at,^  the  old  name  must  continue ;  but 
if  phrenologists  should  at  length  advanoe.to  the  conclusion  wbicli 
I  have  been  led  to  anticipate,  I  cannot  percdve,  therefore,  that 
there  exists  any  valid  objection  to  the  expression  I  have  sug- 
gested.—'I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

GEomcK.  Hancocis. 

P.  S. — Holding  as  I  do  that  Causality  possesses  no  power  of 
comparison,  it  is  evident  that  I  admitted  too  much  in  saying  that 
each  itUdlectual  organ  perceives  both  resemblances  and  aiffer^ 
cnces  within  its  own  sphere.  I  should  wish,  therefprei  to  limit 
my  admission  to  the  perceptive  organs.  There  was  ppe  or  two 
other  trifling  inaccuracies  m  my  letter  to  Mr  Combe,  which  are 
too  obvious  to  require  particular  notice. 


ARTICLE  nr. 

IKMA&XS  ON  A  NOTICE   OF  GEORGE  FOX  l^Y  W.  A.  V. 
RROWNE,  at  Pagtf  M&  of  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Phrenological  Jovrnak 

to  TBB   BDITOn. 
RsSPKCTSn  pBIENn, 

I  WAS  astonidied  to  see,  in  an  article  cm  Reli^ous  Fanati' 
eism,  by  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  in  No.  46.  of  the  FhrencJogical 
Journal,  what  I  consider  an  exceedingly  imodicious  notice  of 
George  Fox,  whom  he  calls  founder  oftne  Quakers.  Sudr  nou 
tice  in  the  preseflt  day^  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  bacf  taster- 
It  had  been  th^  practice  ibr  a  hundred  years,  or  more^  in  Bri- 
tish publications  of  various- character,  contahiing  short  notices 
of  religious  sects,  amotig  others  even  some  British  BncydQ' 
Bsedias,  in.  a  similar  maf^net  tp  traduce  tli^  Sod^ty  of  Friends^ 
for  such  is  the  undoubted  tendency,  send  tiiere  is  reason  to  be^ 
fieve  ittte«Cionf  of  all  suck  notices^     A*(f  by  copying  sneces^ 
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flively  from  their  seniors  what  had. been  written  by  the  enemies 
of  the  society,  at  a  time  when  politico-rieliffioiis  controversy  ran 
high,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  suffered  every  kind  of  per- 
secution, from  all  parties  successively,  sopie  of  them  even  unto 
death.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  phrenologist  would  say, 
that  the  hostile  historian  could  not  write  the  truth.  Hence 
the  lying  histories  that  have  been  transmitted  through  a  series 
of  hostile  publications.  But  there  is  also,  a  history  of  Greorge 
Fox  written  by  his  friends,  giving  a  very  different  account  of 
him.  From  this  the  writers  in  the  more  respectable  puUica- 
ticms,  Encyclopaedias,  and  other  works  containing  biographic 
&i*ticles,  have,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  surely  with  better 
judgment,  taken  their  accounts  of  this  extraordinary  individual. 
The  following  two  paragraphs  are  from  W,  A.  F.  Browne's 
paper. 

**  There  is  to  be  found,  in  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
an  instance  of  an  individual  who  exercised  a  gigantic  moral 
force  over  the  minds  of  thousands ;  whose  influence  is  still  felt 
in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  world  ;  and  who,  in  many 
respects,  closely  resembled  my  patient.  I  speak  of  Greorge  Fox, 
the  founder  of  the  Quakers.  This  celebrated  man,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  what  is  technically  called  his  regeneration,  was,  by  the 
shewing  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  disciples,  in  every 
"way  worthy  of  a  strait  jacket.  A  dose  of  calomel  is  a  wonder- 
ful enemy  to  inspiration ;  and  had  that  been  timeously  admi- 
nistered, a  good  cobbler  would  not  have  been  spoiled,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  For  that 
Society  as  at  present  constituted,  as  recognising  justice  and 
mercy  as  their  cardinal  virtues,  I  entertam  perfect  respect : 
these  animadversions  are  directed  solely  to  what  may  be  styled 
the  hot  stage  of  the  religious  fever  in  vhich  their  founder  pass- 
ed the  earfy  part  of  his  career. 

"  Prepared  by  living  in  an  age  of  great  fanaticism,  by  solitary 
musings,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  by  a  highly  excitable  and  ex- 
cited temperament.  Fox  oecame  so  infatuated,  that,  conceiving 
himself  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  he  commanded  a 
withered  arm  to  become  as  it  once  had  been  ;  he  declared  that 
all  knowledge  and  power  were  conceded  to  him, — ^in  fact,  that  he 
was  a  proxy  of  Almighty  greatness,  but  that  he  *  refrained  from 
exerbisin^  it.'  And  although  he  confessed  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient for  him  to  exercise  these  gifts,  he  felt  it  incumbent  to  de- 
nounce the  city  of  Lichfield,  and  was  much  puzzled  when  no 
great  calamity  followed.  With  what  this  justly  celebrated  in- 
iiovator  became  when  this  morbid  fervour  subsided,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  remark  that  he  recovered,  which 
niy  patient  has  not.'* 

W.  A.  F.  Browne  pretends  to  copy  from  George  Fox's  most 
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distinguished  disciples^  and  refers  to  a  paper  by  William  Ho- 
witt,  as  his  authority ;  but  on  turning  to  that  papier,  we  find 
that  he  has  travell^  from  the  record.      Has  he  not  copied 
fixMn  the  lying  chronicles  above  alluded  to  ?  W.  firowne^s  no- 
tice is  more  than  an  unwarrantable  exaggeration  of  what  is 
unnecessarily  admitted  by  W.  Howitt,  who  writes  in  reproba- 
tion of  the  uncharitable  opinions  regarding  George  Fox,  en- 
tertained not  by  his  most  distinguished  iriends,  but  by  his 
enemies,  including  a  host  of  interested  professing  Christians  of 
after  times,  also  enemies  of  his  particular  religious^  opinions, 
held  by  his  followers.    Is  W.  Browne  a  Christian  ?    If  not,  he 
has  no  right  to  set  Christians  against  one  another.     If  he  is, 
he  deserres  the  dis-esteem  of  all  his  brethren,  for  the  irreverent 
use  he  makes  of  the  terms  regeneration  and  inspiration,  terms 
that,  rightly  applied,  must  be  recognised  as  legitimate  by  every 
serious  believer  in  the  Bible ;  which  words  are  gratuitously  in- 
troduced by  W.  Browne,  as  they  happen  not  to  occur  in  W. 
Uowitt^s  paper.     W.  Browne  must  be  exceedingly  ignorant  of 
English  cnurch  history,  or  he  would  not  speak  of  regeneration 
as  a  technical  term  amongst  Quakers.   The  Friends  are  not  the 
fleet  who  are  in  the  practice  of  speaking  of  a  certain  period  of 
regeneration.     Indeed,  I  am  aUe  to  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  of  all  sects  they  are  least  to  blame  for  an  im- 
proper use  of  Scripture  terms.     W.  Browne  says,  that  George 
.  Fox  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  strait  jacket.     That  must 
be  considered  a  wonderful  discovery,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  a  man^s  death,  seeing  that  he  was  not  subjected  to  it  by 
his  cotemporaries,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  were  nothing  loth, 
as  he  had  certainly  abundance  of  enemies  in  his  own  day,  and 
many  times  was  bterally  in  their  hands.     This  sentiment,  w« 
may  remark,  lessens  our  confidence  of  the  hiunane  treatment  of 
the  insane  at  Montrose.     But  W.  Browne  himself  seems  to 
have  some  misgiving  regarding  the  application  of  his  coercive 
means  to  George  Fox ;  for  he  finishes  this  paragraph,  by  limit- 
ing his  animadversions  to  the  eariy  part  or  his  career,  it  would 
seem  in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  George  Fox  kept  by  his 
principles  to  Uie  end  of  a  life  of  ordinary  length,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary exertion  in  what  he  considered  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry.     W.  Browne^s  coarse  remark  of  George  Fox  becoming 
the  leader  of  a  new  sect,  to  the  spoiling  of  a  good  cobbler,  sa- 
vours of  some  more  polluted  source  from  which  he  derived  his 
information,  than  he  has  chosen  to  admit.     Is  this  honest  ? 

The  Christian  religion  of  the  present  day  in  this  country  is 
essentially  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  said  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  George  Fox,  with 
exception  of  himself,  his  followers,  ana  it  may  be  a  few  others. 
Previous  to  that  tijne,  Christianity;  as  it  was  called,  was  a  com- 
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pouted  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  wtth  Paffan,  Jewish,  and  other 
obsmrances,  the  cunning  and  interested  aeviccfs  of  men.  The 
dbject  of  the  Refonnatlon  was  to  strip  it  of  all  but  the  first. 
The  different  sects  among  Protestants  have  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  succeeded  more  or  lets  in  approximating  them<- 
selves  to  the  state  of  Christians  in  tiie  days  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  Society  of  Friends  all  the  while  being  immensely  in  ad- 
vance of  every  other  sect.  And  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  character  of  Greoree  Fox  is,  that  he  was  able  to  set  aside 
the  rubbish  of  a^s,  and  to  take  a  clearer  view  of  che  true  na- 
^re  and  tendencies  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  the  advocate 
of  any  other  s^t'bas  yet  been  able  to  attain  to ;  notwithstand- 
ing tiiat  several  of  his  projects  for  the  amelioration  and  im- 
provement of  man,  taken  up  originally  it  was  thought  in  blind 
^eal,  are  now  discovered  by  others  to  be  grounded  on  an  en- 
lightened as  well  as  a  Christian  policy. 

I  consider  it  unfortunate  that  the  Phrenological  Journal 
has  been  the  vehicle  for  this  obnoxious  notipe  of  Greorge  Fox, 
I  hlEive  long  thought  that  Phrenology  was  calculated,  by  mak- 
ing nianifest  to  (^monstratioh  the  causes  that  give  rise  and 
support  to  religious  differences,  to  be  instrumenUd  in  putting 
fih  end  to  them-^-an  object  which  should  not  be  put  to  ha*- 
ssard  by  a  miserable  attempt  to  give  point  to  the  history  of  a 
deplorable  female  lunatic,  the  points  of  resemblance,  too,  so 

Juestiohable,  as  utterly  to  overthrow  all  confidence  in  W. 
IrowheV  ability  to  discriminate  in  matters  of  this  sort 
The  Society  of  Friends,  though  strong  in  the  belief  of  the 
correctness  of  their  rdigious  principles,  are  yet  comparatively 
weak  iii  numbers, — unassuming  and  inoffensive  in  their  man- 
ners,-**-and  often  bear  with,  rather  than  resist,  injurious  treat- 
ment of  every  descripti<Hu  This,  which  no  doubt  shields  them 
from  the  srekter  i^verity  of  noble  minded  adversaries,  has  yet 
occasionaUy  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  ci  dastard- 
ly and  intel^e&ted  persons,  who  have  been  more  severe  and 
covert  in  proportion  as  their  own  principles  were  not  calculat- 
jed  to  bear  e^aminaljon* 

{  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  science  of  Phrenology  is  the 
^rue  philosopny  oftnind,  and  that  it  is  in  full  accordance  with 
th^' religion  of  the  Bible,  which  is  decidedly  the  religion  of  this 
coufitry ;  only,  however,  in  a  progressive  course  of  beii^  clearly 
understood ;— -that  the  Bible  itsdf,  as,  indeed,  every  well  writ^ 
ten  book,  is  strictly  phrenological ; — that  the  Christian  religion 
is  decidedly  so,  and  most  particularly  its  higher  prindfues; 
—that  regarding  these  nearly  all  sects  approximate  in  opi- 
nion ; — ^that  this  fact  is  deserving  of  a  more  serious  considera^ 
tion  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it,  calculated  as  it  is  to  lesr 
3en  the  (}ifferenceis  amongst  all  Christians  v-^that  th?  FHcpds 
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]pve  to  the  higher  princ^iles  of  the  Ghristimi  religipn,  an  at- 
tention and  importance  not  easily  arrived  at  by  other  sects, 
whose  attention  is  dissipated  on  points  by  the  Friends  con- 
Adertd  disp^isaUe,  and  admitted  by  all  to  be  of  minor  im- 
{xnrtance ; — that  this  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  prac- 
tice and  principles  of  the  Friends,  and  wnich  they  have  main- 
tained since  the  time  of  George  Fox. 

Glasoow,  Jmrnmy  1830.  JoHN  MaxweiX,  M.  D. 

[Thinking  it  desirable  that  Mr  Bn>wne*s  reply  should  appear 
at  the  same  time  with  the  preceding  communication,  we  re- 
quested him  to  furnish  a  vinaication  of  his  statements ;  which 
he  has  accordingly  done  in  the  following  tains. — ^£d.] 

TO  THB  BDITOR  OF  THB  PHRBNOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Mr  Kditok, 

I  have  replied  to  your  correspondent  with  reluctance :  first, 
because  he  has  evidently  misunderstood  the  object  of  the  article 
which  he  has  attempted  to  denounce ;  and,  secondly,  because  he 
as  evidently  writes  under  the  influence  of  the  lower  propensities, 
the  predominance  of  which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  altogether  ini- 
mical to  philosophical  inquiry,  places  a  good  cause  in  jeopardy, 
and  renoers  that  which  mignt  be  matter  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion the  source  <A  contention  and  quarrel.  But  as  the  charac- 
tor  of  your  Journal  for  aoouracy  is  at  stake,  I  have  resolved, 
forgetting  and  forgiving  the  implied  accusation  of  **  dis- 
honesty, ^  inhumanity,^  ^^  want  <^  Christianity,'^  &c.  to  make 
the  Mlowing  observations. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
George  Fox  from  the  diarges  of  cerebral  excitement  and  fana- 
ticism contained  in  tlie  passages  which  he  has  quoted.  To  ef- 
fect this  vindication,  he  eonorives  it  necessary  to  accuse  me, 
first*  of  misinteipretation  of  my  authority ;  secondly,  of  exagge- 
ration of  the  said  authority ;  and  thirdly,  of  ignorance  of  die 
cqiioioiis  of  Quakers  as  to  regeneration.  My  views  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  George  Fox  passed  th^  earlier  part  of 
what  may,  without  offence,  be  <^ea  his  public  career,  were 
deriyad  npm  the  foUowing  authors* 

Mosbcim  describes  Fox  as  ^  of  a  dark  and  melancholy  com- 
plexion, and  of  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind. 
About  the  year  1647,  which  was  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 

3;e,  be  bc^un  to  stroll  through  several  counties  of  England, 
ving  himsdf  out  for  a  person  dxxAndy  impiredj  and  exhort- 
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ing  the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the  divfne  word  th«t 
lies  hid  m  the  hearts  of  all  men,*"^  &c. 

In  the  paragraphs  immediately  following,  the  first  disciples 
of  Fox  are  desiraated  ''  bacchanals,^  '*  fanatics,""  &c.  and  in 
the  notes,  the  whole  question  of  Fox"s  deportment  is  discussed. 
One  of  these  concludes  thus :  ^.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Tcry 
learned  Dr  Henry  More,  who  was  himself  not  without  a  strong 
tincture  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  looked  upon  Penn  as  a  pious 
Christian,  treated  nevertheless  George  Fox  as  a  melancholy 
fanatic,  and  one  possessed  with  the  devil.  See  his  Mysteries  of 
Godliness,''  8sc. 

Hume  says  in  reference  to  this  subject — *'  He,  Fox,  fre- 
quently wandered  into  the  woods  and  passed  whole  days  in 
hollow  trees  without  company,  or  any  other  amusement  than 
his  Bible.  Having  reached  that  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  need 
no  other  book,  he  soon  advanced  to  another  state  of  spiritual 
progress,  and  began  to  pay  less  regard  even  to  that  divine 
composition  itself.  His  own  breast  he  imagined  was  full  of  the 
same  insfMration  which  had  guided  the  prophets  and  apostles 
themselves,  and  by  this  inward  light  must  every  spiritual  ob- 
scurity be  cleared,  by  this  living  spirit  must  the  dead  letter  be 
animated^^'f 

He  afterwards  mentions,  '*  that  the  violent  enthusiasm  of 
this  sect,  like  all  high  passions,  being  too  strong  for  the  weak 
nerves  to  sustain,  threw  the  preachers  into  convulsions,  and 
shakings,  and  distortions  of  tneir  limbs;"  ^^  that  from  their 
breaking  into  churches,  disturbing  public  worship^  &c  they 
were  sometimes  thrown  into  madhouses,  sometimes  into  prisons, 
sometimes  whipped,  sometimes  pilloried.  The  patience  and 
fortitude  with  which  they  suffered,  begat  compassion,  admi- 
ration, esteem,""  &c. 

Lingard,  in  commencing  a  narrative  of  the  revolting  extra- 
vagances of  James  Naylor,  speaks  thus  of  Fox :  '^  The  noise, 
.th^  revelry  which  he  witnessed  (at  a  fair)  led  him  to  thoiM*bC8 
of  seriousness  and  self-reproach ;  and  the  enthusiast  hearo,  or 
thought  that  he  heard,  an  inward  voice  calling  on  him  to  for- 
sake his  parents"  house,  and  to  make  himself  a  stranger  in  his 
own  country.""! 

When  refleciif^  on  the  subject,  these  authorities  appeared 
to  me  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  that  Fox  was  at  first  an 
enthusiast.  But  I  was  aware  that  it  miffht  be  objected,  that 
each  of  them  was  prejudiced,  though  from  widely  different 
causes,  against  Fox,  his  followers,  and  their  principles.   I  knew 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  269,  Blaikie*8  Edition. 

t   Chap  Ixii  p.  674,  Dinnis*  Edition. 

f  Lingard*8  Hist  of  England,  vol  xl  p.  245. 
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that  it  might  be  urged  that  the  first  was  a  churchman,  the  se- 
cond a  Boeptic,  the  third  a  CathoHc  Accordingly,  in  writing 
on  the  subject,  I  preferred  quoting  the  most  recent  and  the 
roost  unexceptionable  authority,  that  of  a  Quaker.  I  conclud- 
ed that  by  him  Pox^s  character  would  be  placed  in  the  most 
£Eivourable  aspect ;  and  that  I  might  implicitly  trust  his  state- 
ments respecting  the  points  now  under  consideration.  I  quote 
the  passfl^  from  Howitt  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  my 

per,  and  which  confirmed  me  in  the  view  which  Mosheim, 

ume,  and  Lingard  had  suggested  : — 

"  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 'George  Fox  was  free 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  age,  or  the  eccentricities  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  acted  upon  by  the  thousand  excitements  oi  one 
of  the  most  stirring  and  remarkable  periods  of  English  history ; 
far  from  it,  he  had  his  share  of  them :  but  these  did  not  consti- 
tute his  real  character,  they  merely  marked  it.  If  we  regard 
fahn  only  as  a  man  riding  on  a  white  horse,  and  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  leather ;  if  we  fix  our  attention  only  on  the  facts  of  his 
having  commanded  a  man  at  York  to  stretch  forth  a  withered 
arm,  and  supposing  that  he  had  actually  restored  it ;  if  we  hear 
him  declaring  that  a  knowledge  was  given  him  of  the  medical 

Jualities  of  all  physical  substances,  and  that  he  could  cure  all 
iseases,  but  did  not  feel  himself  called  to  it ;  or  see  him  run- 
ning with  bare  feet  through  the  city  of  Lichfield,  crying,  *^  Wo 
to  we  bloody  city  ci  Lichfield  !^  and  afterwards,  when  the  wo 
did  not  arrive,  wondering  for  what  cause  he  should  have  been 
thus  sent,  and  why  the  wo  was  denounced,  and  turning  to  the 
history  of  the  place,  and  finding,  as  he  might  have  found  in 
others,  thai  some  Christians  haa  once  been  slain  there ; — if,  I 
say,  we  regard  him  only  under  these  aspects,  then  he  will  ap- 
pear ludicrous  and  fanatical  enoughs  But  these  were  not  the 
iMilk  of  his  actions,  nor  illustrative  of  thie  main  features  of  his 
mind.  They  were  merely  the  spots  on  the  sun,  the  foils  and 
exceptions— the  occasional  extravagances  of  a  great  man  under 
excessive  excitement.'*'  ♦ 

Whether,  in  concluding  from  these  facts,  which  your  cor- 
respondent says  are  "  unnecessarily  admitted  by  W.  Howitt,** 
that  George  Fox  was  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement,  requiring 
medical  treatment,  I  have  either  misrepresented  or  exaggerated 
the  statements  of  my  authorities,  or  done  aught  that  was  not 
warranted  by  strict  justice  and  fair  induction,  I  shall  leave  to 
you  and  the  public  to  determine. 

As  to  the  charge  that  I  have  erroneously  affirmed  that 
Quakers  use  the  wiord  ^^  r^neration**  as  a  technical  term^  it  is  of 
minor  importance.     I  did  not,  however,  intend,  nor  am  I  of 

•  Tmit's  Edinburgh  MagSEUie.    Oct  1834,  ]).  077* 
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opinion  that  my  words  are  calculated,  to  convey  the  icka  that 
r^eneration  is  either  solely  or  generally  empioyed  by  them. 
My  object  was  to  affirm  that  it,  in  common  ^dtn  ^*  inapinition,^ 
is  a  technical  term  used  by  fanatics  to  designate  a  period^of  ex- 
citement. When  the  term  is  rightly,  that  is,  scripturaUy  ap- 
plied,  either  by  Quakois  or  by  others,  I  understana  its  import, 
and  reverence  the  nature  of  the  state  which  it  represents.  When 
it,  or  ally  other  word,  hoWeVer,  is  used  to  signify  a  mere  cor- 
poreal condition,  which  can  be  excited  and  r^noved  by  external 
agents,  I  must  continue  to  expose  and  condemn  such  misappli- 
cation.. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr  Editor,  has  adduced  no  proof  what- 
ever that  my  opinion  as  to  the  deportment  of  Ceorge  Fox  is 
erroneous.  Until  he  does  so,  I  shall  continue  to  entertain 
that  opinion.  But  notwithstanding  my  belief  that  George  Fox, 
for  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  was  in  a  state  of  as  great  excite- 
ment as  the  lunatic  with  whom  he  is  contrasted-^notwithstand- 
ing  my  conviction  that  scnne  of  his  immediate  proselytes,  ex.gr, 
James  Nay  lor  and  William  Simpson,  were  maniacs— notwith- 
standing tne  strikingly  intemperate  tone  of  your  correspondent*— 
for  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  (I  copy  part  dT  the 
essay  upon  whidb  he  has  commented,)  as  at  present  constituted, 
-as  recc^nisine  justice  and  mercy  as  their  cardinal  virtues,  I 
entertain  periect  respect.     And  remain,  your  obedient  aervaot, 

W.  A,  F.  Beowme. 

MoMTBOSS,  Fekruofy  16. 1836. 


[It  seems  perfectly  evident,  that  if  Mr  Browne  fell  into  error 
respecting  George  Fox,  he  erred  involuntarily,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  eminent  authorities.  Even  supposing  him  to  have 
erred,  therefore,  (which,  however,  most  of  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably agree  with  us  in  thinking  by  no  means  apparent,)  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  style  of  Dr  MaxwelFs  communicfi- 
tion  is  altogether  unexceptionable,  and  such  as  ought  to  charac- 
terize a  phuosophical  ana  religiouti  discussion.  We  honour  the 
zeal  with  which  he  defends  what  ajq>ear8  to  him  to  be  truth ; 
but  must  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion, 
that,  in  ascribing  base  and  interested  motives  to  those  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  common  right  of  private  Judgment,  have  ar- 
rived at  difieraat  conclusions,  he  has  departed  unnecessarily 
from  the  proper  subject  under  review. — Ed.] 
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ABTICLE  IV. 

BEPLY  TO  AN  OBJECTION  TO  PHBEN0L06Y  FOUNBXD 
ON  ▲  COMPAMSON  OP  THE  BRAINS  OF  ANIMALS  OF 
DIFFERENT  SPECIES ;  AND  TO  THE  AliLEOATION  THAT 
CE&TAIN  ANIMALS  ARE  ALTOG£THER  DESTITUTE  OF 
BBAIN.  By  Chaklbs  Caldwbix,  M.  D.  Profenor  of  the  lafltUutet 
of  Medidne  «iid  Clinical  Praotioe  in  Tims^lvania  Unkenity. 


Iw  a  late  nuotber  of  The  Chrittkm  Examiner^  Phrenology 
lias  been  assailed  by  a  reverend  gentleman,  who,  among  other 
objections  which  we  have  fully  answered  elsewliere,*  brings  for- 
ward one  that  is  frequently  urged^  and  therefore  deserves  to  be 
considered  kt  detail* 

*'  But,  above  all,^  says  he,  ^^  if  it  be  true,  as  pbrenobmsts 
assert,  diat  this  dependence  of  mind  on  brain  holds  through  all 
the  oiders  of  animated  nature,  why  is  not  the  brain  in  the  lower 
tribes  always  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  mind  manifested  by 
them?  It  requires  but  a  cursonr  obsarvation  to  pesceive  that 
this  is  far  firom  beii^  the  case.  Not  to  insist  on  the  ^uunple  of 
vertebraied  animals,  in  several  4^  whom  the  proportion  of  the 
•brain  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  larger  than  in  man;  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  astoundins  manifestation  of  mind  displayed  by  the 
insect  worid;  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  wondernil  contri- 
vances of  the  bee,  the  mider,  ana  the  common  ant,  but  in 
actions  mare  wonderful  stul,  as  having  no  immediate  reference 
Xo  the  necessities  of  Kfb,  and  as  bearing  the  nearest  brute  re- 
semblance  to  the  peculiar  maiu&stations  of  human  beings  ? 
Such  are  tfie  wars  of  conquest  ourried  on  by  different  nations  of 
the  termites,  in  which  the  vanquwed  become  the  captives  and 
daves  of  the  victors,  and  are  subjected  by  them  to  all  kinds  of 
servile  labour.  Now  in  these  animals,  the  brain  (if  there  be 
any)  is  not  only  small,  absolutdy  and  relatively,  l»it  its  very 
existence  is  exceedingly  problematical.     Many  physblogists, 

ith  Linmeus  at  their  head,  have  denied  it.^    (No.  o5,  p.  WO.) 

Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  examination  of  this  flourish, 
which  rests  entirely  on  a  false  foundation,  we  shall  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  latter  clause  of  it  That  Linnseus  has  dented 
a  bndn  to  insects  generally  is  true.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that 
his  denial  has  not  verified  itself,  by  taking  brain  from  them. 
And,  in  the  very  sentence  whidi  contains  the  denial,  he  has 
himsdf  virtually  eomiradicUd  and  nullified  it  The  following 
are  his  words. 

**  Iiiss€TS«-*8piracles,  lateral  pores ;  jaws,  lateral ;  organs  of 

•  See  PKremktgy  VMkaiedy  he    I^ezington,  K^.  I8S5. 
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sense,  tongue,  eyes,  antennae  on  the  head ;  brain  none;  ears, 
none;  nostrils,  fione.'^     See  *'  General  System  of  Naturk.*" 
This  sentence,  we  say,  virtually  contradicts  and  invalidates 
itself,  by  granting  to  insects  the  external  senses,  and  denying 
them  the  organ  which  constitutes  the  actual  seat  or  centre  of 
those  senses.    For  that  their  seat  is  in  the  brain  and  not  in  the 
nerves,  or  the  external  organs,  is  susceptible  of  proof.     In  the 
function  of  sensation,  whatever  be  its  kind,  the  nerves  are  but 
instruments  subservient  to  the  brain,  the  latter  bein^  the  ruling 
organ,  in  which  the  sensitive  power  immediately  resides,  and  in 
which  the  functional  action  is  consummated.     It  is  at  once  the 
centre  of  sepsation,  and  the  source  of  the  will.     In  saying  that 
insects  have  no  brain,  Linnaeus  could  not  have  meant  that  they 
have  nothing  tantamount  to  one.     He  must  have  known  that 
they  possess  a  central  mass  of  cerebral  matter  performing  the 
office  of  a  brain,  to  which,  as  just  mentioned,  the  nerves  of 
sense  are  but  ministering  appendages.    Or  if  he  was  unapprized 
of  this,  his  stock  of  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge 
was  more  limited  than  we  have  thought  it,  though  we  have  al- 
ways been  aware  that  it  was  not  great,  his  attention  having 
been  engroewsed  by  other  pursuits.     He  also  denies  to  insects 
«  ears'"  and  "  nostrils.''     By  this,  however,  he  could  not  have 
meant  that  they  can  neither  hear  nor  smell;  for  many  of  them 
are  exceedingly  acute  in  both  functions.     And  functions  uni- 
versally indicate  appropriate  organs^  and  never  exist  without 
them.     His  meaning,  therefore,  must  have  been,  that  they  are 
destitute  of  organs  technically  called  ears  and  nostrils^owi  their 
forms  and  situations.      Respecting  the  brain,  the  same,  we 
think,  must  have  been  true.    He  could  have  intended  no  more, 
in  the  expression  used,  than  that  insects  have  nothing  which, 
from  lis  ^ure  and  location^  can  he  called,  in  technical  lan- 
guage^ a  brain.     A  brain  of  some  sort  is  just  as  indispensable 
to  a  nerve  of  sense,  to  render  it  efficient,  as  the  nerve  itself  is  to 
the  or^n  of  sense.     A  brain,  we  mean,  is  as  necessary  to  give 
^ciency  to  the  (mtic  and  the  auditory  nerves,  as  they  are  to 
give  efficiency  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.   Apd  a  tongue  and  a  nose 
can  taste  and  smell  as  well  without  gustatory  and  olfactory 
nerves,  as  they  can  without  a  mass  of  cerebral  matter  consti- 
tuting a  brain,  or  forming  a  substitute  for  it.     An  animal  of 
any  aescription  possessing  five  external  senses  and  no  brain, 
would  be  as  great  an  anomaly  as  a  human  beinff  alive,  and  per- 
forming all  the  functions  of  life,  without  a  head.     External 
tenses  indicate  a  brain  as  certainly  as  a  stream  of  water  indi- 
cates a  fountain,  t>r  a  beam  of  light  a  lummous  body.   All  this, 
we  think,  Linnaeus  must  have  known.     Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  we  shall  shew  presently,  under  the  sanction  of  anatomical 
andf  physiological  authority  much  weightier  than  his,  that  in- 
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lects  do  poflseM  a  brain.    But  to  return  Crom  this  digression,  if 
such  it  De.  * 

The  foregoing  high-wrought  flourish  of  our  author,  we  sav, 
rests  on  the  allegation  that  phrenologists  contend  that  tne 
**  amount  of  mind  manifested"^  by  man  and  other  animals,  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  brain  possessed  by  them. 
Than  this  representation  nothing  can  be  more  untrue ;  nor  can 
any  thing  more  fully  expose  the  wimt  of  knowledge^  or  the 
want  of  candour,  or  both,  in  its  authors  and  propagators. 
Phrenologists  have  never,  as  their  writings  evince,  contended 
for  the  notion  here  ascribed  to  them  ;  but  the  reverse.  They 
expressly  deny  that  the  abstract  bulk  of  brain  is  necessarily  the 
measure  of  the  amount  of  mind  displayed  by  its  possessor. 
Better  still;  they  prove  it  not  to  be  so;  for  they  do  not,  like 
our  author  and  his  antiphrenological  associates,  allow  their  po- 
sitions to  rest  on  mere  arbitrary  assertion.  They  back  their 
assertions  by  facta  and  arguments  not  to  be  overthrown.  Their 
doctrine  in  the  present  case  is,  that^  allot/ier  things  being  equals 
the  larger  the  brdn^  the  stronger  are  the  manifestations  in 
which  it  is  concerned.  And  this  is  as  true  and  as  plain,  as  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part.  In  fact  it  is  substantially  the 
same  axiom  expressed  in  different  words,  and  in  reference  to  a 
different  subject  No  physiologist  can  deny  it  but  at  the  hazard 
of  his  reputation,  or  rather  with  the  loss  ot  it  so  far  as  a  palpa- 
ble error  may  affect  it,  and  that  error  of  such  a  nature  as  no- 
thing but  ignorance  of  his  calling  could  make  him  commit ; 
nor  can  any  one  deny  it,  but  in  defiance  of  common  sense. 
This  simple  contradiction  is  the  only  reply  to  which  the  writer^s 
objection  is  entitled.  Respect,  however,  to  the  subject  and  the 
reader  induces  us  to  subjoin  a  few  further  remarks  bearing 
somewhat  of  an  analytical  character. 

The  writer  alleges  truly,  that  in  several  sorts  of  ^^  vertebrated 
animals,  the  proportion  of  the  brain  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
larger  than  in  man.*^  But  what  of  that  ?  Have  not  phrenolo- 
gists  said  the  same  ?  Have  they  not  even,  taken  the  lead  in 
overthrowing  the  c^podte  doctrine  inculcated  on  this  point  by 
other  physiologists?  Certainly  they  have.*  Have  they,  on 
the  contrary,  ever  contended,  that  the  superiority  of  man^s  in- 
tdlect  arises  from  the  superior  proportional  size  of  his  brain  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  his  body  ?  Never.  They  were  also  the  chief 
subverters  of  error  on  that  topic.  All  they  have  contended  for 
on  the  subject  is,  that,  other  thin^  being  alike,  the  larser  the 
inUUectual  organs  are,  whether  in  man  or  in  the  infenor  ani- 
mala,  the  stronger  is  the  intellect.  And,  as  far  as  suitable  iiK 
vestigmtions  have  been  carried,  that  position  is  susceptible  of 

*  See  Gall  Stir  lea  Fmeiwn*  du  C^rveau,  ii.  384 ;  ind  Spurcheim's  filiwi. 
h^y  Sd  edit  p.  55. 
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0»  organs^  and  perhw- «ll«{«  *??  "*^ **' *^ «veral cWe. 
^e  fo«*r,  the^feZ^!^ '"  *^''  t^npnunent  andtenTT^ 
^a  the  fnoral  S^T^  ""'^  ««P«i*Uy  tte  r^cHn^^t 


bis 


»ij«an,  and  w^  ^S*^??*'  ^  '«?>o»«d  from  the 
_„  ..  - 1  be  nothjnir  hutTr.  ""^^^f.^l  be  an  animal  brain,  and 

SlecrionwilltSrwir'th'eSh  H^r-U^Sd 
^  large  aa  afl  tfte  rest  ^  wl^l*  ^  •  ''?;*'"  °^  *»  ox  made 
Sining  their  pi^Ti^  f/^^'  d^^.f  "'^^  °^««n»  ^ 

in  deeper  subjectionTby  hfe  fn^i^Sr"^  "P'  °^  ^^^  "»  ^ 
those  who  «m  at  ;,rarf««/cramoi^.    The  m^aSl:^'  ^^ 

fertworemark..  We1.?v?;L^^„?^,lVS:fe 
«ou8lv  forward  ,n  displaying  his  skill,  and  ver^e^'3' 
nduaf  mth  m  head  K«r«S4^  ofe^tamimlfion,  imSiSS^  to  W 
K«a««n^.     In  a  ^&1  manner,  we  ha.e^^e^tnoij^ 

^  ^'^"^rated  animals,  then,  to  which  our  author  refer* 

S^m"*,**^*^  ''"^"^  "^^^^^  ^^^  that  cause  nofcJ^Sr 
of  intellectual  vi«,ur.  The  reason  is  plain.  ThTaSLj^^ 
jartmerit  only  of  their  brain  is  lar^,  tKntdliSuTS^rt 
went  being  cfiminutive,  or  partially  wanting.     These  ^^ 
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ot  the  truisnis  of  PbroMrfogy,  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
any  correct  acquaiDtance  with  it.  If  tli^  are  new  to*the  wri* 
tcr^  hinignonmce  is  the  cause.  And  in  him  sudi  igncoaDce  k 
co^paUe.  He  has  made  it  a  ground  of  misleading  raters.  Yet 
he  might  hare  easily  removed  dt^  by  consulting  the  works  of 
phrenological  writers.  And  he  should  have  cbne  ao,  before 
Deooming  himself  a  wriier  on  the  science. 

Nor  will  his  appeal  to  insects  and  reptiles  avail  him  in  his 
difiiculties.     Far  uom  it*   _It  has  only  ocmfounded  and  entan* 
ffled  him  the  more,  and  rendered  bis  condition  the  more  hope> 
less.    What  does  he  know  about  the  anatomy  or  the  functions 
of  bees,  spiders,  common  ants,  and  termitesP    Just  as  mudi  as 
be  knows  about  the  size  and  colour  of  his  own  mind — and  mo 
wtare.    His  ignorance  here  is,  if  possible,  more  striking  than  in 
idation  to  most  other  points ;  and  its  culpability  is  aggravated 
by  the  perfect  ease  witii  which  it  might  be  removed.     To  say 
nothing  of  the  mistakes  he  is  constantly  oommittine,  his  nar- 
rowonindedness  and  illiberal  feelings  are  proof  condusive  that 
he  is  no  naiuraUet.     A  correct  knowledge  of  nature  never  fails 
to  liberalize  the  mind,  and  improve  in  it  the  love  of  .truth.   But 
tfuit  sudi  is  not  the  condition  of  our  author^s  mind,  has  been 
elsewhere  shewn.   Does  he  know  that  there  is  not,  in  the  insects 
be  has  mentioned,  a  perfect  oorrespondenoe  between  cerebral 
devdopment  and  mental  manifestations  ?    No,  he  does  not ;  nor, 
rash  and  reckless  as  he  is  in  his  deviations  fixMn  truth,  will  he 
deny  our  assertion.    He  knows  nothing  of  ^  maUer.    And, 
unfortunately  for  him,  some  of  the  writers  to  whom  he  rrfers, 
and  on  whose  statements  he  confidently  relies,  were  not  much 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  himself.    This  is  especially 
true  of  LinnsDQs,  to  whom  he  koks  as  his  Magnus  Apollo,  ne- 
glecting the  works  of  later  and  better  informed  writers  easily 
accessible  to  him.     That  illustrious  man  was  far  fnun  being 
distinguished  as  an  anatomist  or  physiologist.      Nor  did  he 
pretend  to  such  distinction.    His  knowledge  and  fame  were  de- 
rived from  a  <Merent  quarter.    It  is  well  known  that  his  attain- 
ments in  those  branches  of  science  were  but  limited,  even  in  his 
own  day* 

With  the  subject  on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  instruct 
oth«^  the  reverend  gentleman  is  too  little  acquainted  to  com- 
prehend the  plain  fact,  that  brain  is  brain,  whatever  shape  it 
may  bear,  1^  whatever  name  it  may  be  known,  or  in  whatever 
put  of  the  body  it  may  be  situated,  whether  tlie  head,  the 
thorax,  or  the  abdomen ;  and  that  therefore  a  ganglion,  in  infe^ 
tior  animals,  may  be  to  them  predsdy  what  a  brain  prop^y 
flo  called  is  to  those  of  a  higher  order.  Nor  does  he  hnow^  we 
presume,  that,  even  in  man,  the  brain  is  remrded  by  manar 
aaalemists  as  nothing  but  an  aggregation  of  ganglions,  eacb 
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^panglion  constituting  a  distinct  organ,  differing  in  its  fuoctionB 

.uvmi  every  other.     According  to  this  view  of^ the  matter,  the 

^KTVoral  organs  are  moral  ganghons,  the  intellectual  organs  intel* 

^^f<:tual  ganglions,  and  the  animal  organs  animal  ganglions. 

e  name  produces  no  effect  on  the  function  of  the  organ,  any 

re  than  its  situation. 

On  another  point  vitally  important  in  the  present  discussion, 

is  equally  ignorant ;  namely,  that,  as  relates  to  power,  in  all 

ns  of  lixnng  organized  matter,  superior  inUnaity  is  an  effi. 

t  substitute  for  a  want  of  exte^isity'^xi  language  perhaps 

e  easily  understood,  that  an  elevation  of  Ume  and  tempera- 

t  in  an  or^n  makes  amends  for  a  want  of  size  in  it.    Abun* 

;  evidence  in  favour  of  this  could  be  adduced,  were  it  ne- 

ry  to  dwell  on  it,  and  had  we  leisure  to  do  so.     It  is  as 

ptible  of  proof  as  any  other  tenet  in  physiology.     Let  us 

-  it  to  the  insect  tribe,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  do  some- 

^^    toward  the  removal  of  our  author^s  objection,  and  the  ex- 

^^t\on  of  the  mental  phenomena  manifested  by  that  order  of 


^muscular  power  of  insects,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  is 
inning.     Nor  is  this  more  strikingly  true  of  any  of  them 
4:,/ common  ants  and  termites.    One  of  the  former  is  known 
.    able  to  niove  with  ease  and  rapidity,  under  a  burden  of 
^    ^V"    **IT®  *^®  ^w»  weight     Nor  is  this  less  the  case,  we  be- 
•^^    ^ith  regard  to  the  labouring  class  of  the  latter.     But, 
^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ne  most  approved  views  now  entertained  on  the 
^^\^^^^  niuscular  strength  disproportioned  to  size  arises  from 
i^*^  ^<  Y^  causes,  or  from  both  united— muscles  very  firmly 
«^^    ^^^  organized  ;  or  muscles  rendered  highly  vivid  and  in- 
i^O^^    \yy  Z!J^^      "^"^  supply  of  cerebral  influence;  or,  better 
et^^  ^^^      wh  '"^^^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  «^  ^t^-     That  there  exists  brain, 
frtiJ^^,-^^^**'.."^'^^^*', voluntary  muscular  motion  connected  with 
cO^^J^irJ   f  ^!  „  J!l?^7  ^f  intelligence  doubts.     The  position  is 
d^^!^  ^    of  7  P^/®*^logical  axiom.     That  our  author  doubts  it, 
rei^^^i^^^^lv    ^^^^^'^^^e.  is  but  a  farther  mark  of  his  ignorance 
or  ^f^r%^!'  ^^,^r  ^^^^      He  might  as  weU  deny  the  necessity 
at    ^r^^Ct  Tlfi^^''   ^  "^^  attribute  of 'sensibility.     It  is  well 
of 


W*»  i^hem  vei^**^*  *"^  «««'  h«".  ♦*»te.  smell,  and  feel. 
ktX'^  *'^the^m2  '^"'«ly-  This  is  strikingly  true  of  the  bee, 
jn*»**2«»«^v!^  thTSffL*"*^  also  of  the  spicier,  which,  in  some  re- 
tb«  _^«l  ^^^^.K^^^''  of  an  insect.*^  But,  that  in  all  animals 


^p«*'l^  ^^ons:  ia  ..^-      "^^ood,  the  senses  aW  nervous  and  cere- 

l>r^\,V^*irnff,  »»«&  "L.^'P™ological  anatomists,  we  are  justified 
di^f^^fo^h^Tl^^^-'^l^^yen^,  that  insects  also  are  in- 
iO  2X0^  /^ce.  Aa  *  *r,d  power  of  voluntary  motion,  tocere- 
^<e^y^%*^  tt»atter  of  opinion,  to  deny  or  controvert 
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this  is  absurd  ;  notie  but  a  perfect  ignoramus  in  anatomy  aiMl 
physiology  will  do  it ;  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  Cuvier,  as  already 
mtimated,  whose  authority  our  author  will  not  call  io  question^ 
puts  it  out  of  dispute.  His  words  are  as  follows : — ^^  Le  sy t- 
teme  nerveux  de  la  pluspart  des  insectes,  est  g^n^ralement 
compost  d^un  cerveau  lorm^  de  deux  ganglions  oppos^,  r^unts 
par  leur  bases,  donnant  huit  pairs  des  nerfs  et  deux  nerfs  soli- 
taires, et  de  douze  ganglions,  tous  inferieures.^  See  ^^  Reg^e 
Animal,"  tome  iv.  pp.  293-4.  Nor  is  it  from  Cuvier  alone  tnat 
we  derive  this  knowledge.     To  every  thorough-bred  entom<^ 

fist  of  the  day  it  is  as  lamiliar  as  household  words.  Kirby  and 
pence,  whose  works  are  in  hundnds  of  libraries  in  our  counf 
try,  have  diffused  it  very  amply.  Is  it  not  amazing,  then,  that 
our  author  should  so  expose  hia  ignorance,  touching  informa4> 
tion  which  even  courts  his  acceptance  ?-^No ;  it  is  not  amazing-^ 
it  is  but  in  character  with  the  conduct  of  all  such  pretenders  to 
science  as  he  is. 

To  this  scheme  of  cerebral  anatomy^  common  to  a  large  class 
of  the  insect  tribe,  neither  the  bee,  the  ant,  nor  the  termesisaa 
exception.  I'he  spider  also  has  a  ganglionic  brain.  In  &ct, 
vision  without  light,  hearing  without  «ound,  or  smelling  witki- 
out  odorous  matter,  would  not  be  a  greater  anomaly,  than  the 
existence  and  exercise  of  any  sense,  or  of  any  form  of  voluntary 
muscular  motion,  without  a  brain. — To  return. 

In  ants  and  termites,  we  say,  there  exists  surprising  muscular 
strength,  in  proportion  to  size,  in  conseauence  of  high  muaculas 
intensity  ;  that  mtensity  being  derived  m  part  from  the  inordu 
Hate  moiive  etiergy  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Why,  then,  may 
not  the  same  be  true  of  other  cerebral  Actions.''  Why  may 
not  tfi€y  alsp  be  inordinately  powerful,  on  account  of  inordinats 
cerebral  intensity  ?  We  might  vary  the  question,  and  ask.  Is  it 
not  alf4^ther  probable  thut  they  ore  saf  Wc  usually  find  a 
eongenialness  pervading  all  parts  of  the  same  animal — intensity 
and  energy  in  one  organ,  and  its  functions  associated  with  the 
aame  qualities  in  others.  Whenever,  then,  we  discorer,  in  an 
animal,  great  power  in  proportion  to  size,  in  one  form  of  cere» 
bral  matt«*,  we  are  authorized,  if  not  compiled,  to  infer  the 
same  in  relatioji  to  others.  Spiders  are  also  exceedingly  vigo- 
lous  in  proportion  to  tbeir  size,  a  fact  denoting  in  them  high 
cerebral  and  muscular  intensity.  So  are  bees ;  else,  slender  as 
their  wing-muscles  are,  they  could  not  bear  their  cumbcous  bo* 
dies  and  Duidens  through  the  air,  to  great  distances,  and  rise 
vith  them  to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  as  they  are  known  to  do. 
It  is  a  fair  inference,  then,  that  a  similar,  in  tensity  in  the  inteL 
kctual  organs  of  those  insects  may  bestow  on  them  a  oor^* 
responding  degree  of  sagacity  and  art  By  ^^  intensity**^  hecei 
we  mean  nearly  the  same  that  we  wpuld  by  the  wor48  high  tem^ 

roL  %. — MO.  XLvni.  .c: 


S^  *^  *W  trtK  ^  otherS^'*''*  been  c«r«-  ^*  bow^r*'^ 

Tb»t   ^*™''^.  in  fh  ">'  sort  off  ^""^tions.     ?;^  ''"^  spe„fi 
this  is  »«t  «JI.     The  ^'^fC  habhfTj^t  «  iitt]*  ^ '^'^tea 

other  t«^o.     The^;^*.  4h  cSdf/r^  '^'^S  Z"  > 
bourers  cannot  breS  °'^  '^'"  ^^anf^^S  *id7y  t"^"* 
hour.      Why?     gffo.  nor  can  tlLu     '^'"'ot  iaST    "?  ^Jie 
mined,  is  or8«,i,^^u^  each"cW   aT^J^^'"  «W^/'"' '«' 
tion.      The  warriors  T''*''''"i&  A  '  ^'"-  ^  h  hLTf  °'' ''»' 

generative  organ?  5';}.'^"^  '^^^rSeT'  "^^^^S-S  ^- 
animala,  but  very  u^J^^ P^uUar c^u''^  «'«  ^»pphS    -t 

ments^o«.ever,  of  a&'  '^°'^-  17  tS  "P''"*«^^  tr** 
examined,  hare  be^  *    °!"^  «nJniaJ«  #f  .  l"®  cerebral  w      V ®®^ 

-tructure,  pn>peS  "™«'"nly  fou„ J''**  '"•^^  been  tffi^^^V 
eonclude,  untir^Sj,  ^^^  »o^i  rf  ^r^ponj  SS"^^ 
the  same  is  true  ^•S^'''"-J'  «hal]  haJl  £'  «  '»  reasTnlM    ^'f 


the  riewstl  K  -^  "•/«'^,  does  !".'*'P°n«bility.    w.  "^^*^« 

'^e  may  h.^^  *  ^brenoloay  a^  T   *T'^  '•«'a«»i  doL.       "«  "» 

I'hey  4  ou7  '^"""«ted,  ^en    th  '^"'•-    ^  a^  '  •  "**  "^^^ 
ali  tLv!rL°*»'  '^d  weillS!  «'ence  fa  „;;"{.""st«ke. 
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matter,  he  makes  them  more  epiriiual  than  man  himself,  some 
of  whose  mental  faculties  he  acknowledges  to  be,  in  some  de* 
gree,  referable  to  his  cerebral  organization.  To  insects,  there^ 
Ibre,  he  awards  the  supertoriiy ;  mind  or  spirit  being  superior 
to  matter.  His  views  on  this  subject,  fairly  carried  out,  would 
lead  to  very  singular  and  ludicrous  consequences.  But  we  for- 
bear to  trace  them. 

To  take  leave  of  this  subject,  on  which  we  have  perhaps 
bestowed  already  too  much  time.  Phrenology  has  been  pushed 
to  some  extent  among  the  animals  inferior  to  man,  but  has 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  applied  with  much 
effect  to  the  exposition  of  the  propensities  and  other  mental 
qualities  of  the  insect  race.  On  whatever  classes,  however,  it 
has  been  brought  fairly  to  bear,  it  has  been  found  as  true  in 
relation  to  them  as  to  the  human  race.  This  appears  clearly 
from  the  superb  work  of  Dr  Vimont  on  Comparative  Phreno^ 
logy,  one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  of  the  age.  Nor 
are  we  inclined  to  doubt  that  it  wul  be  found  hereafter  as  appli- 
cable to  insects  and  reptiles,  as  to  the  higher  orders  of  animated 
nature.  Indeed,  under  the  present  organization  and  endowment 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  deem  it,  as  already  mentioned, 
scarcely  possible  for  the  case  to  be  otherwise.  In  those  hum- 
bler ranks  of  being,  muscles,  joints,  stomachs,  teeth,  claws,  and 
respiratory  and  generative  organs,  serve  the  same  purposes  as  in 
the  more  elevated.  Each  apparatus,  moreover,  is  ntted  pre*- 
dfely  to  the  form,  character,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  ammal 
possessing  it.  And,  in  the.  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  na.* 
ture,  the  same  will,  no  duubt>  be  discovered  to  be  true  of  the 
brain.  In  each  species  and  variety  of  the  insect  and  reptile 
tribes,  where  that  organ  exists  at  all,  its  special  aptitude  to. the 
modes  of  subsistence  and  action  of  the  l>emgs  endowed  with  it, 
will  be  found  to  be  complete.  But  we  repeat  that,  in  making 
these  remarks,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  fully  backed  by  what  Phre- 
nology has  yet  done.  Our  errors,  therefore,  should  we  fall  into 
any,  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  discredit  of  the  science.  They 
are  to  be  treated  as  our  own.  Nor  is  there  any  fairness  in  at* 
tempting  to  derive  objections  against  Phrenolo^  fr(;m  the  men- 
tal phenomena  of  the  insect  races,  except  so  lar  as  the  science 
may  have  spoken  of  them.  Has  it  committed  any  mistakes  re^ 
spectin^  them  ?  If  so,  let  them  be  cited  and  exposed^  and,  as 
uur  as  they  may  avail,  they  will  weaken  its  claim  to  entire  cre- 
dibility— they  will  show,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  yet  perfect.  But 
it  is  unjust  to  ransack,  for  objections  to  it,  a  department  of  na- 
ture into  which  its  researches  have  not  yet  been  carried.  Its 
basis  is  observation;  and  that  has  not  yet  been  pushed  into 
every  department  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  will  be  soon 
enough  to  te»t  the  truth  of  Phrenology  by  the  lower  orders  of 
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animals,  when  it  shall  have  included  them  in  its  researches.  T(# 
attempt  this  at  present  is  premature^  and  comports  perfectly 
with  the  uniform  injustice  the  science  has  sustained  from  the 
measures  of  its  opponents.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  might, 
without  being  chargeable  with  shrinking  from  the  contest,  have 
declined  replying  to  our  author^s  objections  drawn  from  the 
mental  phenomena  of  insects.  Phrenology. is  answerable  only 
for  what  it  has  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  not  for  what  it  has  not 
done  or  attempted.  The  gentleman''s  remarks  on  insects  and 
spiders,  therefore,  which  he  has  made  and  bruited  with  such  an 
air  of  triumph,  and  seems  to  think  so  withering  to  our  science, 
jare  out  of  joint  and  quite  i/iwor^n^-r-certainly  they  injure  no- 
thing but  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  his  philosophy. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  EDINBURGH  SOCIETY  FOR  AIDING  IN 

THE  GENERAL  DIFFUSION  OF  SCIKNCE. 

• 

In  1832,  an  Association,  consisting  chiefly  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  manufactures,  was  formed  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  lectures,  at  convenient  hours,  oii 
various  branches  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  natural  sciences.  The  objects  aimed  at  by 
that  association  (which  is  now  termed  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Association),  were,  that  the  lectures  should  be  deli- 
vered in  the  evening  after  business  hours ;  that  they  should  be 
accessible  to  females ;  and  that,  by  procuring  a  large  attend- 
ance, admission  should  be  afforded  to  individuals  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price. 

A  fundamental  principle  hitherto  acted  on  by  the  Philoso- 
phical Association  has  been,  that  the  entire  management  of  its 
affairs  should  be  vested  in  directors  chosen  from  among  the 
members,  and  consequently  belonging  to  that  class  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whose  benefit  the  lectures  are  instituted.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  the  superior  success  with  which 
both  the  subjects  and  the  lectures  can  be  selected  and  varied  to 
^uit  the  wants  of  the  auditors.  Each  of  the  directors  having 
the  means  of  ascertaining,  by  extensive  communication  with  his 
own  circle  of  acquaintances,  both  the  effect  produced  by  the  re- 
spective lecturers,  and  the  degree  of  interest  excited  by  the  sulv 
ject,  they,  guided  by  the  information  thus  obtained,  select,  an- 
nually, in  October,  such  branches  of  science  as  they  have  been 
led  to  think  may  prove  useful  and  attractive,  and  they  engage 
such  lecturers  as  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  conveying  in?- 
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i^*  rucdon  most  successfully.     In  1832-3,  the  following  subjcctft 
V.  ere  treated  of  by  the  lecturers  whose  names  are  annexed  : — 

CnEMisTRT — Dr  Murray.  Geology— Dr  Murray. 

FuREMOLOoT — Mr  Combe.  Botany — Dr  Drummond. 

In  1883-4  :— 

Nat  URAL  Philosophy — Mr  George  Lees,  A.  M. 

AsTBOMOMT— Rev.  Thomas  Gray. 

Phtsioloot  and  ZooLOor^JIdr  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Surgeon. 

In  1834^:— 

PRREXOLOOY — Mr  Combe. 

Laws  or  the  Akimal  Ecoxomy — Dr  Allen  Thomson. 

In  1835-6:— 

Chemistry — Dr  Fyfe. 

AsTROMOMT  and  Geology — Rev.  J.  P.  Nichol. 

Moral  Philosophy — Mr  Combe. 

So  completely  have  the  results  borne  out  the  excellence  of 
the  leading  principle  al)ove  mentioned,  that,  during  last  winter, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  attendance,  the  lectures  were 
delivered  in  the  largest  Waterloo  Room,  to  an  audience  of  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  individuals  of  both  uexes. 

The  directors  of  the  Philosophical  Association  have  publish- 
ed several  able  and  instructive  addresses,  which  have  been  wide- 
ly circulated ;  and  the  newspaper  press  has  extensively  reported 
their  proceedings.  The  inspiriting  example  and  success  of  that 
Association,  combined  with  a  general  desire  in  the  public  mind 
for  information,  have  naturally  led  to  the  institution  of  a  num- 
ber of  provincial  associations,  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Edin- 
burgh in  their  constituent  elements  and  objects,  and  from  which 
numerous  applications  have  been  received  by  the  lecturers  and 
others  connected  with  it  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  their  efforts,  and  especially  in  procuring  through 
them  the  services  of  able  and  qualified  lecturers.  Unfortunate- 
ly, howevet,  from  the  very  limited  means  possessed  by  indivi- 
duals of  making  known  their  wants  and  enlisting  others  in  the 
cause,  few  of  these  applications  have  been  entirely  successful ; 
for  although  it  is  believed  that  many  young  men  may  be  found 
who  possess  the  talents  and  information  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  lecture  with  success,  yet,  from  there  having  hitherto 
been  no  general  demand  for  such  talent,  very  few  individuals 
have  adopted  lecturing  to  popular  audiences  as  a  profession. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  an  extensive  demand  for 
instructors  of  this  kind  has  arisen,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  permanent,  and  increase.  The  good 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  scientific  lectures  de- 
livered to  popular  audiences  in  a  luminous  style,  with  the  re- 
quisite illustrations,  is  incalculable ;  and  any  means  which  can 
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be  adopted  to  advance  it,  must  contribute  to  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  facilitating  in  every  possi- 
ble way  the  attainment  ol  the  objects  which  these  associations 
have  in  view,  tod  believing  that  a  central  society  to  serve  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  them  and  lecturers  would 
be  eminently  useful  for  this  purpose,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  Edinburgh^  many  of  them  connected  with  the  business  of 
public  instruction,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  provincial  associations  in  procuring  qua^ 
lified  lecturers ;  and  they  now  ^nnounce  their  object  and  rules 
of  action  to  the  public. 

Approving  of  the  principle  which  has  hitherto  been  acted  on 
by  tne  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Association — that  the  demand 
for  instruction,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  for  obtaim'ng  it, 
should  emanate  from  the  people  themselves — they  have  resolved 
that  "  they  shall  not  send  forth  teachers  or  lecturers,  nor  pub- 
lish books  or  tracts,  nor  provide  apparatus,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, or  at  their  own  expense ;  but  that  their  object  shall  be 
limited  to  aiding  local  associations  by  advice  and  influence  in 
procuring  lectuters,  books,  and  apparatus,^  and  in  selecting 
useful  and  interesting  subjects  for  tne  lectures. 

The  plan  of  their  proceedings  is  the  following  : — 

They  invite  provincial  associations  which  may  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  their  assistance,  to  communicate  to  them  through 
their  secretary  the  following  information. 

!•  The  name  of  the  Association,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  office-bearers. 

S.  The  number  of  members  of  whom  the  Association  consists. 

3.  The  accommodation,  in  the  form  of  lecture-rooms  and  ap- 
paratus, which  they  possess,  or  can  command. 

4.  The  subjects,  and  the  particular  days  and  hours,  for  which 
they  wish  to  procure  lecturers. 

5.  The  remuneration  which  they  can  afford  to*  pay  to  lec- 
turers for  their  services,  with  any  other  particulars  which  may 
affect  the  terms  of  an  arrangement ;  especially  any  circumstances 
likely  to  affect  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  lecturer^s  expenses  in 
travelling  to  and  residing  in  the  locality  of  the  Association. 

They  likewise  invite  persons  willing  to  become  lecturers  to 
inform  them  regarding  the  subjects  they  may  be  prepared  to 
undertake,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may  mcilitate  arrange- 
ments with  the  parties  interested. 

The  society  will  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month, 
or  oftener,  if  required,  and  will  use  means  to  make  the  demands 
communicated  to  them  known  to  the  class  of  persons  who  may 
feel  an  interest  ,in  supplying  them.  As  some  of  the  members 
have  had  experience  in  public  teaching,  the  society  will  be  glad 
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W>  communicate  the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  members 
both  to  associations  and  to  candidates  for  employment  as  lec« 
turers.  They  will  also  use  every  mes^s  in  their  power  to  as- 
certain the  qualifications  of  lecturers  before  recommending  them. 
In  short,  the  society  will  endeavour  to  form  a  medium  of  com** 
numication  between  the  parties  who  want  instruction,  and  those 
who  may  be  willing  to  impart  it  The  labours  of  this  associa- 
tion shail  be  entirely  gratuitous.  They  will  confine  their  ex- 
ertions strictly  to  the  sjp^ere  of  useful  and  entertaining  science^ 
and  to  the  duty  of  bringing  provincial  associations  into  com- 
munication with  properly  qualified  teachers,  for  the  advantage 
and  accommodation  of  both  parties.  They  will  at  all  times  be 
ready,  moreover*  to  offer  such  advice  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
and  modes  of  instruction  as  their  own  experience  dudl  enable 
them  to  suggest. 

The  office-bearers  elected  at  tlie  first  meeting,  held  on  Slst 
December  18S5,  are — 

WilliMn  Mumx,  Esq.  ofHenderiMid>  Pretidmd. 

John  Robison,  Esq.  Sec  R.  S.  £d.   \  „.     o^^j^s. 

Geoipe  Combe,  Em.  j  Vtce.Freridtnit, 

Sir  C^oige  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  ) 

Or  Henry  Jardine.  V  CtnmeiL 

Patrick  NeUl,  Esq.  LL.  D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. ) 

Dr  D.  B.  Rdd,  lecturer  on  Chemistry,  \ 

l>r  W,  Gregory,  Lecturer  on  CbemistTT,  I 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  P.  Nichol,  Lecturer  on  Na-  J         'wm  onrf  ETomtnaiUm, 

Uiral  Philosophy,  I 
Dr  Andrew  Combe,  F.R.CP.  / 
Robert  Cox, Secrttary  mnd  Ttmntrfir. 

For  obvious  reasons,  all  communications  to  the  secretarj 
must  be  post-paid,  otherwise  thej  will  not  be  received ;  and 
they  ought  to  be  addressed  thus :  *^  Robert  Cox,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  for  aiding  in  the  Oeneral  Diffusion  of  Science, 
S8  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh.^  'Communications  ought  to 
be  in  the  secretary*^  hands  about  a  week  before  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  to  oe  considered,  in  order  that  lie  may  announce 
to  the  members  what  business  will  on  each  occasion  be  submit- 
ted to  them. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

ANATOMICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  SKULL  OF  DR  SPUR^HEIM: 
read  before  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society.  By  Nathakiel  B. 
Shubtlkff,  M.  D-* 

Having  been  appointed  a  committee  on  the  skull  of  our  la- 
mented friend  Spurzheim — the  anatomist  who,  by  dissecting 

*  From  the  Annait  qf  Phrenology,  vol.  iU  p.  72.    The  cut  on  p.  4  L  is  added 
by  ourselveii.— Kd.  P.  J. 
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the  brain,  first  displayed  to  the  eye  its  fibrous  and  ganglionar^ 
structure,  and  demonstrated  the  airection  and  connection  of  its 
filaments — the  discoverer  of  many  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  spiritual  faculties  of  the  mind  and  their  material 
cerebral  instruments — the  philosopher  who,  by  the  greatness  of 
his  own  mitid,  raised  crailiology  and  physiognomy  to  the  ethi^ 
cal  science.  Phrenology, — I  otfer  with  diffidence  the  following 
report,  fearing  that  it  is  unworthy  of  its  subject,  and  less  mi- 
nute and  extended  than  may  have  been  wished. 

Deeming  the  mental  characteristics  of  this  distinguished  man 
well  known,  I  shall  not  advert  to  them,  but  shall  confine  my- 
self as  strictly  as  possible  to  an  anatomical  description  of  such 
parts  of  the  cranium  as  seem  to  have  a  phrenological  bearing, 
or,  in  bther  words,  which  immediately  enclose  the  encephalon. 
To  others,  more  experienced  in  cranioscopical  taxis,  is  left  the 
^portunity  of  determining  the  exact  form  atod  size  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  different  individual  portions  of  the  cerebral 
tnass.  Adhering  to  the  phrenological  motto  *  res  fum  verba 
qu€B8o^  I  shall  merely  state  facts,  and  leave  others  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  skull  of  Dr  Spurzheim  received  the 
funeral  honours  which  were  bestowed  upon  his  other  remains, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Boston  friends  to  deposit 
it  in  the  grave  with  his  body.*  This  last  intention  was  never 
carrjed  into  efTept,  it  having  been  subsequently  understood  that 
such  interment  would  violate  an  often  expressed  wish  of  Dr 
Spurzheim.  On  this  subject,  his  friend,  George  Combe,  Esq. 
oi  Edinburgh,  the  distinguished  writer  on  Phrenology,  says,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  Capen,  "  The  whole  conduct  of  your  country- 
men towards  him  (Dr  Spurzheim)  was  excellent.  In  one  par- 
ticular only  would  a  knowledge  of  Dr  Spurzheinf  s  own  wish 
have  made  an  alteration.  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  *  When 
I  die^  I  hope  they  mil  not  bury  my  skull:  it  will  prove  what  my 
dispositions  were,  and  afford  the  best  answer  to  my  calumnia^ 
iors,"*  ^  Dr  Gall  expressed  a  similar  wish  in  regard  to  his  own, 
when  he  returned  to  Cuvier  a  skull  which  that  great  naturalist 
had  sent,  with  the  message  *  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  confirm 
his  (GalFs)  doctrine  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain ""  *  Take 
back  that  skull,''  said  the  then  dying  philosopher  to  Cuvier's 
messenger,  ^and  tell  Cuvier  that  there  is  now  onlyoyv.  wanting 
to  complete  my  collection ;  it  is  uy  own  ;  it  will  soon  be  there ^ 
as  a  powerful  testimony  of  the  truth  qfmy  doctrine,' 

*  Dr  S.  lies  buried  on  the  most  conspicuous  mound  in  th^  cemetery  at 
l^ount  Auburn,  under  a  beautiful  monument,  exquisitely  carved  from  a 
block  of  Italian  marble,  by  European  artists,  in  imitation  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios.  The  word  <  SPURZHEIM*  cut  upon  the  stone  in  Koman  capitals  $ 
tiiough  a  simple  ioscriptioii,  speaks  more  eloquently  than  could  any  laboured 
epitaph.  This  beautiud  monument  is  enclosed  by  an  elliptical  iron  fence, 
tmd  was  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Wm.  Sturgis,  Esq.  of  this  city. 
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Dr  Spurzheim's  skull  was  therefore  prepared  and  bleached 
bjr  Dr  Lewis  mid  niysetf,  and  is  now  preserved,  with  the  brain, 
in  a  fire-proof  safe  in  the  society's 
hall,  equally  free  to  be  seen  by 
the  friends  and  *  calumniators'  of 
the  great  spirit  of  its  late  posses- 
sor. This  skull  is  much  larger 
than  the  average  of  large  crania, 
as  may  be  inferred  by  the  immense 
weight  of  the  brain  which  it  con- 
tained,* and  much  the  greatest 
portion  of  which  was  situated  in 
the  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  era- 
nium,  anterior  to  the  auditory 
orifices.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three,  it  i%  the 
largest  skull  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 
That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  skull,  I  have  taken  the  measurements  in 
inches,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  anatomical  points. 

Greatest  circumfemire  (measured  horisoDtally),     ....        22] 
len^lh  from  occipitiil  iirotubertnci:  to  ibe  fKinUl  alnu!Mf«,  71 

DiitaDCH  from  occipital  protuberance  to  the  naio-fronlal  articuUtioD 

measured  iver  the  heard, 13,*, 

nnNikfroiital articulation  to  niperioranKleof  Iheuccipl- 

Ul  bone 7/, 

nnju-frontal  artirulaiion  to  the  anterior  exlremit;  of 

the  tagillil  siilure, 4,^ 

...     ii»-i|iilal  protuberance  to  tuperior  angle  of  the  occipi- 
tal bnne, 2fl, 

occipital  protuberance  to  anterior  extremity  of  the 

n^ittil  future, G| 

Greatest  brtpodlh  of  "kull,  measured  between  the  tem|>oral  banes,  I 

ini'h  aliuve  the  orifices  of  the  ears,        .        •        .  6J 

Diitanre  from  mastoiil  process  tu  niMtoid  process,    .        .        ,        .  h^\ 

naio-frontel  articulation,         ....  4( 

fmntal  ainusea, ^f^ 

anterior  eztremit J  of  sagittal  suture.     -  o( 

...     aummit  of  head,      ■ A,^ 

tiiperior  angle  of  occipital  bone,  4fg 

occipital  protuberance,  ....  4^ 

tar  over  the  summit  of  the  skull  in  ■  vertical 

direction, 14 

around  l]ieIo<rer  part  of  the  forehead  11^ 

■  Dr  3.  died  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  1S32.  His  braia  wu  weislHl  on  the 
ISth.  Being  present,  I  took  an  account  of  the  weight,  which,  afler  deduct, 
ing  for  that  of  the  napkins,  &c.  which  were  used,  >u  exartly  3  pniitiils  T 
ouocea  and  1  dram,  or  SSJ  ounce*  avoinlupnis.  The  brain  wa(  previously 
Heprired  of  ii!>  liijiiors,  anil  itlvesled  of  the  dura-mater- 
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DiiUuce  frum  ear  to  mr  arounil  the  back  ur  the  ikull  at  the  ocdpita) 

protubennce,      ...  91 

lurieUlproVubeimnce  top»riet«lnrotuber»nce;  O} 

between  the  anterior  Inferior  angles  ofthe  parietal  bones,  6^ 

CaiDper'i  *  bdat  angle,  ....,.,        61  degreea. 

The  other  measui 
in  Na  XXXIX.  t 
taken  from  the  cast 

''  Greatest  drcumfeTeno 
ConatnictiTeneM,  T 

From  ocfipital  ipine  to  1 

...     Ear  to  ear,  vertici 

Phlloprogeni  ti  ven< 

._     Conmntrallvenesi 

..    Eartd  Phlloproge 

Individual 

Benevulen 

Fbrmness, 

....    DefltrucUTeneis  to  Deitrucliveneu, 6J 

...     SpLTetlTeneai  to  Secreliieneat, fiy, 

...     Cautinusness  to  Cautiouinen (j 

...     Ideality  to  Idedlt? 4J 

...     AcquiaiUvenesa  Lo^cquiiULvenes^ A) 

...    Cooitructlveneu  to  Conatructlvenet*, 4) 

...     Maatold  proce»  to  Maatoid  process, fi}" 

The  discrepancies  between  these  two  lists  of  measurements 
are  of  very  bttle  imiwrtance.  All  the  measurements  in  that 
from  the  slcull  were  taken  several  times,  and  found  to  agree 
wilh  others  that  I  took  from  a  cast  in  my  collection,  which  I 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  mould,  with  thi>Be  sent 
to  Europe.  The  errors  are  therefore  in  the  list  of  our  Edin- 
burgh friends,  and  may  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  mov- 
ing of  their  calUpers. 

The  texture  of  the  skull  is  fine,  and  the  substance  compact, 
with  little  or  no  diploe.  Externally,  the  sutures  are  very  dis- 
tinct;  but  internally  they  are  so  obliterated  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible.  I  have  never  seen  the  interior  of  a  cranium  where  the 
digital  impressions,  adapted  to  the  exterior  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain,  are  so  well  marked ;  on  this  account  a  mould,  par- 
ticularly of  the  anterior  region,  would  give  as  good  an  idea  of 
the  fortn  and  size  of  the  convolutions  as  the  best  possible  cast 
of  the  brain.  Such  a  mould  would  also  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  encephalon.  1  have  in  my  collection  a  cast  of 
the  brain,  which  I  took  soon  after  Dr  Mpurzheim^s  decease, 

'  Notwithstanding  the  prominence  of  the  Turehead,  this  meaiureuent  is 
taken  correctly.  Two  causes  combine  to  make  thia  anale  unall  in  the  head  of 
Dr  Spursbeim ;  lit,  the  jfreat  length  uf  the  fHi:e  {  and,  ad,  the  extra  Ugh  ri. 
tuation  of  the  ear.  Thia  is  another  fact  whicli  goes  against  the  intetlMtuil 
angle  of  Camper. 
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and  which  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained ;  nevertheless,  on 
account  of  its  flattened  appearance  and  indistinctness,  I  have 
never  multiplied  it.  Moulds  representing  the  form  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  or  rather  the  contents  >af  this  cavity,  have  been 
t  iken;  ofne  from  the  base  aiid  another  from  the  tault.  .  These, 
however,  have  been  joined  iogethet  by  an  unskilful  arti^,  more 
intent  upon  getting  inuney  tbangiviflff  a  truerepresentatibn  of 
the  interior  of  the  sktdL  The  reaiift,  th^fefore,  is>  that  the 
cast  which  we  possess  in  the  cabinet,  and  which  has  been  circu« 
lated,  is  fr6in  half  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  higher  than  the  cavity 
of  whidi  it  pretends  to  be  a  mould.  By  the  aid  of  casts  which 
I  took  at  the  same  time,  together  with  the  skull  itself  and  the 
original  incorrect  cast  (which.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain), 
I  have  been  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to  rectify  the  mistake. 
Nevertfadess,  I  would  not  have  this  considered  otherwise  than 
an  approximation  to  the  truth.  If  a  cast  of  this  cavity  is  really 
needed,  anodier  Aould  be  taken  and  that  by  responsible  work- 

may  be  secured. 

In  point  of  thickness,  with  a  few  exoepticMis,  which  will  be 
mentioned  as  each  bone  is  considered,  this  skull  does  not  vary 
from  the  Istandard  measure.  As  is  the  case  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  skulls,  the  orbitar  portion  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  squamous  o^  the  temporal,  and  the  inferior  of  the  occipital, 
are  so  thin  as  to  be  translucent,  and  the  other  portions  thick 
and  opake. 

Of  the  frontal  bone,  the  superior  lateral  portions  on  both 
sides,  l3dng  against  the  coronal  suture.above  the  temporal  ridges, 
and  moulded  on  the  organs  of  Marvellousness  and  Imitation, 
are  somewhat  thicker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same  bone ; 
while  the  portion  lying  directly  between  the  above-mentioned 
parts  and  over  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  is  of  the  usual  stand- 
ard thickness.  Those  portions  called  the  frontal  eminences, 
particularly  the  innermost  parts  which  form  the  wall  before  the 
organs  of  CausaUty,  and  also  the  portions  over  the  organ  of 
Tune,  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  notwithstanding  the  ridge 
passing  over  the  latter,  are,  from  the  thinness  of  the  bone,  tranfr- 
luoent,  and  very  distinctly  defined  within.  The  frontal  sinuses, 
though  prominent,  are  small  for  a  man  of  Spurzheim^s  age, 
(66  years,)  and  extend  only  over  the  organs  ol  Individuality, 
Form,  Sise,  and  Weight,  whose  devdopments  are  very  obviously 
moulded  by  the  inner  plate  of  the  skull.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr  S.  that  his  own  frontal  sinuses  were  small :  this  judsi- 
ment  is  verified  by  the  skull  it^lf.  The  orbitar  plates  of  this 
bane  are  peculiar  for  the  depth  of  their  digital  impressions,  and 
for  the  definiteness  and  agreement  of  these  with  the  divisioBr^ 
on  the  marked  busts.     Could  it  have  been  possibje  for  either 
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Gall  or  Spurzheim  himself  to  have  marked  the  division  lines  of 
the  organs  on  the  outside  of  this  skull  from  these  impressions 
within,  I  believe  he  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  exact- 
ness of  the  correspondence  just  mentioned.  This  is  partly 
shewn  in  the  horizontal  section  (fig.  1.)*  which  I  have  traced 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  from  the  skull,  its  vault  being  di- 
vided in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  be  done  without  any 
chance  of  error.  The  section  from  which  the  drawing  is  traced 
is  marked  by  the  dotted  line  in  figure  2,  and  is  made  (fig.  1 .) 
in  the  range  of  the  developments  of  the  organs  of  Eventuality, 
Locality,  Time,  Tune,  Constructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Se- 
cretiveness,  Destructiveness,  Combativeness,  and  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness.  Figure  2.  represents  the  vertical  section,  likewise 
traced  from  the  skull,  giving  a  profile  view  of  the  skull.  As 
this  drawing  was  made  in  the  median  line,  the  inner  plate  was 
not  traced,  for  the  reason,  that  the  bone,  being  thicker  in  that 
part  and  forming  a  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  falciform 
process  of  the  dura-mater,  would  not  communicate  a  correct 
idea  of  its  thickness. 

Of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  nothing  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  re- 
mark, except  the  greater  than  usual  extent  and  depth  of  the 
sella  turcica,  the  cavity  in  which  lay  the  pituitary  body,  and 
the  greater  prominence  of  the  clinoid  processes. 

The  temporal  bones  are  thin,  except  at  their  occipital  por- 
tions, which  are  thicker  than  common,  and  their  mastoid  and 
K.'trous  portions,  which,  though  generally  thick,  are  here  more 
ulky  than  usual. 

Nothing  uncommon  exists  with  respect  to  the  occi[)ital  bone, 
except  the  great  size  of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  hole  in  which 
the  medalla  oblongata  lay.  The  width  of  this  hole  is  one  inch 
and  six  twentieths ;  the  length  one  inch  and  eleven  twentieths. 

The  parietal  bones  are  the  most  irregular  in  point  of  thick- 
ness of  all  the  bones  in  Dr  Spurzheim's  cranium.  At  their  pos- 
terior inferior  angles,  over  the  organs  of  Combativeness,  they 
are  much  thicker  than  we  usually  see  parietal  bones.  This  is 
well  shewn  in  the  drawing  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
cranium.  The  portions  of  these  bones  over  the  organs  of  Self* 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  also  more  thick,  while 
their  posterior  portions  lymg  over  the  organs  of  Firmness  are 
very  thin,  even  to  translucency.  Again,  there  are  portions 
running  from  the  anterior  infenor  angles  of  these  bones  to  the 
thin  portion  just  mentioned,  which  are  moulded  on  the  organs 
(^Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientiousness,  which  are  much  thick- 
ened. 

Having  completed,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  description 
of  the  skull  committed  tome,  I  shall,  without  drawing  any  con- 

•  Engraved  in  the  Amwh.  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. — Kd.  F.  J. 
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elusion,  ask  the  fbllowing  question.  From  the  knowledge  which 
we  possess  relating  to  the  characteristics  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  to* 
gether  with  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  frontal  region  and 
part  of  the  sincipital  are  thinner  than  usual,  and  more  distinct- 
ly marked  with  digital  impressions,  may  we  not  infer  that  the 
organs  on  which  these  bones  are  formed,  continually  changing 
and  forming  anew,  are  more  active  than  those  on  which  the 
bone  has  become  thickened  without  other  marks  than  those  in. 
distinctly  determined  by  the  boundaries  of  organs  ? 


ARTICLE  VII. 

PATHOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PHRENOLOGV— Case  of 
a  Patient  in  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.    By  W.  A.  F.  Browne. 

Two  centuries  past,  the  Royal  Society  included  among  its 
inquiries  the  study  of  witchcraft,  and  Glanvil,  *  one  of  its  most 
staunch  supporters,  composed  an  erudite  treatise  on  the  subject. 
In  this  he  denoun<^  scepticism  of  sorcery  as  equivalent  to  he^ 
resy  of  faith ;  for  the  man  who  doubted  the  existence  of  witches, 
must,  he  argued,  disbelieve  the  existence  of  Deity— patriots 
and  philosophers,  saints  and  sages,  united  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  naif,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  could  be 
traced  to  the  machinations,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  the 
extirpation,  of  these  miscreants.  Those  who  differed  on  every 
other  topic,  agreed  in  this ;  those  who  hated  each  other,  plot^ 
ted  against  each  other,  persecuted  each  other,  were  bound  io^ 
gether  as  if  by  a  tie  of  love  or  common  danger  in  this  the  com* 
mon  and  national  cause ;  and  a  crusade  was  declared  against 
those  who  believed  too  much  and  those  who  believed  too  little. 
If  with  the  philosopher  of  the  day  it  was  believed  that  super- 
natural powers  could  be  acquired  and  exercised  in  virtue  of  the 
performance  of  certain  rites ;  and  if  in  a  philosophic  spirit  the 
experimetit  of  evocation  was  tried;  whether  it  succeedea  or  not, 
the  ordeal,  condemnation,  and  the  stake  followed  inevitably^ 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  the  reality 
of  such  powers,  the  sceptic  was  treated  as  a  malignant,  apd 
burning  or  drowning  as  inevitably  prescribed.  This  singular 
mode  of  making  justice  even-hanoea,  is  satirized  by  Butler,  in 
allurion  to  the  oraeal,  when  recording — 

*'  that  within  a  year 
Three  score  were  hanged  within  one  shire 
Some  only  for  not  being  drowned.**  f 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  under  which  category  my  patient 

*  See  Gortoii*s  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  Conolly*s  Inquiry,  p.  416. 
t  Hudiliraa,  part  it  canto  ia  line  143. 
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wouldLhave  fallen — whether  ^le  would  have  belonged  to  the  per- 
securors  or  the  persecute.  For  not  only  did  she  firmly  believe 
in  witches,  and  their  influence  over  herself  and  others,  but  she 
practised  certain  very  suspicious  ceremonies,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  exorcising  or  of  propitiating  them,  which  the  mquisi. 
tor-general,  Hopkins,  would  scarcely  have  held  to  be  orthodox. 
This  much  is  obvious,  that  that  opinion  which  prevailed  amongst 
our  academicians,  and  whi6li  afforded  scope  for  the  learning  and 
piety  of  Dr  J.  Glanvil,  consigned  her  to  an  asylum  where  she 
spent  a  large  portion  of  her  life,  displaying  no  other  peculiarity 
or  alienation-  of  mind. 

The  history  of  her  delusions  may  be  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods. The  incidents  which  have  been  preserved  of  these  are 
neither  varied  nor  numerous,  but  they  are  sufficiently  distinct 
and  characteristic.  ,^ 

I.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  era  of  the  propensi- 
ties. The  dul'ation  of  this  period  must  be  limited  to  Jbur 
years;  for  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  dominioii  df 
her  passions,  as  well  as  of  her  ddusions,  extended  tiver  the  whole 
of  her  life,  there  is  no  authority  for  drawing  thid  oonclusion 
from  the  meagre  account  which  exists  of  her  case.  Indeed  frpm 
it  we  learn  that  her  malady  was  exasperated  by  confinement, 
— that  the  paroxysms  of  frenzy  were  increased  in  frequency,— 
and  that,  although  originally  docile,  she  became  obstinate, 
noisy,  and  unmanageable.  There  is  no  evidence  thM  at  thi» 
time  she  cherished  any  specific  hallucinations.  The  derange* 
ment  was  of  the  temper  rather  than  of  the  intellect.  But  from 
the  expresdons  employed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  wa»  not 
dxempt.  Previously  to  her  confinement  she  had  borne  several 
natural  children ;  and,  apparently  in  reference  to  her  owtifaux 
pas^  she  suspected  and  accused  every  one,  but  especially  her 
spiritual  guide,  of  the  most  improper,  indecent,  and  dishonest 
conduct. 

II.  In  18S6  commenced  the  era  of  superstition.  At  that 
time,  she  appears  to  have  become  reconciled  t<y  her  fellow-mor- 
tals, wreaking  all  her  irritability  on  the  inhabitaitta  of  a  world 
which  occupied  more  of  her  tnoughtd  than  that  in  which  she 
lived.  She  was  tormented  by  devils,  spirits,  and  witches;  and 
so  unceasing  were  these  attacks,  that  her  time  was  pretty  equal- 
ly divided  between  atten^pts  to  make  herself  useful  in  the  esta- 
mishment,  and  struggles  against  her  combined  enemies.  From 
the  witches  she  could  defend  herself,  but  ^e  had  nothing  with 
which  to  assail  the  others  but  oaths  and  abjurations.  Every 
object  around  was  wttched^  but  her  own  clothes  were  most  deep- 
ly impregnated  With  the  moral  poison.  These  underwent  a 
nightly  process  of  purification,  wnich  was  effected  by  shaking 
and  tlien  breathing  over  them.     The  spirits  were  invariably 
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seen  iu  the  air  or  on  the  top  of  the  garden-wall :  they  appeared 
to  her  in  thousands,  or  rather  in  myriads,  of  variQus  colours,  a^ 
though  red  devils  seem  to  have  been  the  predominating  species. 
For  this  she  assigned  a  very  plausible  reason:  /^  Hbw  ccmldit 
be  otherwise,  seeing  that  they  came  out  of  the  burning  fire  ?^ 
These  incandescent  demons  addressed  her;  and  the  conversa- 
tion, which  she  carried  on  in  a  scream,  had  always  the  effect  of 
rousing  her  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  ^ 

III.  The  last  few  years  comprehend  the  era  of  imbecility. 
She  was  now  r^ardea  as  superannuated,  and  lived  on  the  re- 
putation of  her  rormer  oddities.     While  some  of  her  peculiari- 
ties were  blotted  out  with  the  faculties  upon  the  derangement 
of  which  they  depended,  she  still  believed  in  witchcraft  and  saw 
spirits.     The  latter  she  distinguished  by  the  singular  appella- 
tion of  *^  strategies,^  a  title  selected  eitner  from  some  mncied 
property  of  the  object  or  in  that  poverty  of  language  under 
which  she  now  laboured.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  she 
averred  that  these  beings  were  employed  in  assajling  her  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Yahoos  are  described  by  Swift  to  annoy 
their  foes.     She  no  longer  conversed  with  her  familiars,  nor 
could  she  ever  describe  them  to  me  furthj&r  than  as  thmgti 
Often  she  gazed  intently  on  the  sky  as  if  they  still  were  visible. 
She  was  now  generally  silent,  and  sat  brooding  over  the  fire  or 
basking  in  the  sun.    Sometimes  she  was  roused  to  cbnv^^se.    I, 
on  one  unfortunate  occasion,  succeeded  in  getting  a  rejoinder  by 
unintentionally  wounding  her  Self  Esteem.     To  the  question--i 
^*  How  are  ye  to-day,  auld  wife  ?^  she  answered^  ^^  I^m  no  sae 
dooms  auld.  Sir — Doctor.**^     In.the  pronunciation  of  this,  as  of 
every  sentence  she  uttered,  the  last  word,  especially  if  it  was  a 
title  of  respect,  was  not  articulated  for  many  seconds  after  the 
others,  and  when  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was 
probably  out  of  hearing.     She  formerly  u^ed  to  be  fond  of  and 
excel  in  psalmody.    For  several  years  she  haa  sung  none.     She 
became  slovenly  and  dirty  in  her  dress,  and  althou^  anxious 
to  be  clean  ana  neat  as  ol  yore,  could  not  succeed.     Her  walk 
was  vacillating,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  guide  herself  by 
the  touch.     This,  from  her  being  for  many  years  purblind,  did 
not  attract  much  notice ;  but  ultimately  it  was  discovered  that 
she  could  not  find  her  way  in  the  common  sitting-room,  and  the 
was  pronounced  by  the  keeper  to  be  completely  ^^dotUed^  oi^ 
imbecile.     With  the  exception  of  having  a  common  absoest  on 
the  side,  she  enjoyed  good  health,  rarely  complaining  even  of 
headach,  until  the  night  of  the  5th  October  ]8d5,  when  she  was 
suddenly  seiated  with  apoplexy,  and  never  spoke  afterwards.  She 
died  on  the  8th,  and  the  heaa  was  opened  on  the  9th. 
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Measurement  qfthe  Head, 

From  Philoprogenitiveness  to  Individuality, 

Ear  to  Philoprogenitiveness, 

Conceutrativeness, 

Self-£steem, 

Firmness, 

Veneration, 

, Benevolence,     • 

Cuniparison, 

Individuality,    . 

I Destructivene^s  to  Destructiveness, 

Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 

Secretiveness  to  SecretivMiess, 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  .  .  .  .  6j^ 

PredomituUing  Organs. — Wonder,  Cautiousness,  Veneration,  Benevolence, 

and  Destructiveness. 

Autopsy. — "  On  removing  tlie  skull-cap,  an  effusion  of  blcxxl, 
amounting  to  about  two  drachms,  was  observed,  which  appeared 
to  have  flowed  from  the  occipital  sinuses.  A  large  patch  of  ex- 
travasated  blood  was  seen  upon  the  base  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum.*  Great  vascularity  was  observed  upon  the  right 
hemisphere,  immediately  above  the  corpus  callosum.  The  ge- 
neral vascularity  of  the  membranes  was  increased,  but  that  qf 
the  medullary  matter  diminished.  On  examining  the  anterior 
lobes,  two  large  tumours  were  observed — the  one  situate  in  the 
substance  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  ;  the  other 
situate  on  the  right  side  of  the  falx,  but  evidently  arising  from 
the  left.  The  latter  appeared  not  only  to  have  compressed,  and 
to  have  caused  some  degree  of  atrophy  in  the  right  hemisphere, 
but  actually  to  have  been  united  to  it  in  substance.  This  tu- 
mour was  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon'^s  egg,  tuberculated  in  struc- 
ture, and  at  its  base  connected  with  tne  other.  The  tumour 
first  mentioned  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  henV  egg,  and  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  convolutions  of  one^third  of  the  ante* 
rior  lobe.  On  being  cut  into,  its  structure  appeared  to  be  dense, 
compact,  and  medullary.  Around  it  postenorly  was  detected 
a  large  apopletic  cell,  containing  certainly  half  an  ounce  of  coa- 
gulated blood.  The  medullary  matter  surrounding  the  cell 
was  of  soft  consistence,  and  of  a  bright  crome-yellow  colour. 
As  to  the  disease  generally,  it  occupied  the  whok  of  the  ante- 
rior lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere ;  while  the  atrophy  of  the  right 
hemisphere,  produced  by  the  smaller  tumour,  extended  chiefly 
to  the  convolutions  corresponding  to  the  superciliary  ridge* 
The  larger  tumour  occupied  the  situation  of  the  convolutions, 
these  having  been  moved  ;  and  only  a  thin  medullary  expansion 
remained  covering  the  tumour.     It  was  observed  that  tne  con*. 

*  This  patch  of  blood  was  fluid,  and  must  have  been  recent :  it  mojf  have 
been  produced  during  the  attempts  to  remove  the  brain. 
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volutions  of  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere seemed  as  if  they  were  crushed  and  compacted  together, 
in  the  manner  described  as  taking  place  in  hypertrophia  cerebri* 
The  compactness  here  alluded  to  was  likewise  observed  to  exist 
in  a  great  degree  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
The  rest  of  the  brain,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  which  was  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the 
smaller  tumour,  was  increased  in  density  and  firmness.  The 
olfactory  and  optic  nerves,  but  especially  the  latter,  were  dis- 
tinctly atrophied.  The  corpus  cailosum  and  central  parts  of 
the  brain  seemed  to  be  quite  health  v.  No  effusion  had  taken 
place  in  either  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  A  small  medullary 
tumour  was  detected  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter.f 

**  W.  A.  F.  BaowNK,  Surgeon. 

^*  Samuel  Clarke,  Student  of  Medicine. 

**  KoBRET  Patekson,  Studcut  of  Mcdiciue. 

**  John  Thomson,  Student  of  Medicine."* 

The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  this 
case  is  of  two  kinds.  It  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  organology,  or  the  location  of  the  organs,  and 
illustrates  the  phrenological  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  insa- 
nity. . 

We  have  divided  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  reference  to  its 
duration,  into  three  periods.  In  reference  to  its  nature,  how- 
ever, there  appear  to  have  been  only  two^a  period  of  the  pre- 
ternatural excitement  of  one  set  of  powers,  and  a  period  of  the 
extinction  of  another  set.  Originally,  the  whole  brain  seems  to 
have  participated  in  the  morbid  action,  as  her  disease  is  entered 
in  the  case-book  as  common  insanity,  by  which  is  meant  gene* 
nd  mental  disturbance.  She  is  subsequently  stated  to  have 
been  refractory,  noisy,  and  violent  Her  Destructiveness  and 
Combativeness  were  very  lar^.  Her  tranquillity  was  afterwards 
restored ;  she  became  obedient  and  good-tempered — at  peace 
with  man,  but  at  war  with  supernatural  agencies.  She  now  de* 
livered  herself  up  to  superstitious  delusions,  and  remained  for 
many  years  engrosaed  and  governed  by  their  power.  The  large 
devdopment  and  diseased  activity  of  Wonder,  affecting  an  ig- 
norant and  weakened  intellect,  impressed  her  with  a  belief  in 

*  See  a  rerami  of  Dr  Simm^  V*P^^  ^^  Hvpertrophj  and  Atropfaj  of  the 
BiBin,  pubtiahed  in  the  London  Medical  and  SiiTgi<^  Journal,  vol  vtU. 
p.  306. 

f  The  brain  is  still  in  mjr  possession^  and  exhibits  the  condition  here  de- 
acribed,  with  the  exception  or  such  features  as  are  transitorj,  and  hare  been, 
from  their  nature,  obliterated. 

VOL.  X,— NO.  XLVIII.  D 
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the  existence  of  such  beings.  Her  Caution  led  her  to  dread 
them,  her  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  to  defy  and  op- 
pose them,  while  the  whole  of  the  Knowing  Organs  gave  reality 
to  the  vision,  by  embuing  it  with  qualities  borrowed  from  ob- 
jects previously  seen. 

One  of  the  tumours  was  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  lobe ;  the  other, 
proceeding  from  the  same  origin**  was  attached  to  the  substance 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  opposite  siiie,  compressing  it,  and  by 
its  weight  and  pressure  causing  the  wasting  of  the  wht)le  region^ 
but  especially  of  the  convolutions  which  rest  upon  the  supra* 
orbital  plate.  As  to  the  precise  commencement  or  the  rapidity 
of  the  progress  of  these  tumours,  no  evidence  can  be  procured* 
No  coma,  no  paralysis,  no  bodily  symptom  announced  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  if  we  except  the  striking  change  observed  in  her 
manner,  and  which,  to  an  observer  ignorant  of  J'hrenology, 
would  have  conveyed  no  distinct  idea  at  all,  there  were  no 
grounds  for  suspecting  disease  in  this  part  of  the  brain.  It  is 
probable  that  the  growth  of  the  tumours  was  very  gradual,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  apoplectic  cell  was  sudden,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  irritation  which  the  presence  of  such  a  large 
foreign  body  must  have  produced.  To  the  former  are  referri- 
ble  the  cessation  of  old  habits,  and  imbecility  ;  to  the  latter,  the 
stupor  which  preceded  death. 

When  used  by  the  uneducated,  unaccustomed  as  they  are  to 
the  higher  operations  of  intellect,. the  word  imbecility  means  an 
impairment  or  bereavement  of  the  observing  faculties— of  the 
ability  to  perceive  and  describe  the  qualities  of  external  objects. 
In  this  sense  the  keeper  obviously  used  the  synonym  "do^fcd,** 
in  indicating  the  situation  of  the  patient.  Of  the  manifestations 
of  Causality  and  Comparison  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
During  the  earlier  stages  of  her  alienation,  they  appear  rarely 
to  have  been  callec^  into  action  ;  and  when  they  were  so,  their 
exercise  was  as  much  perverted  as  that  of  the  other  powers. 
Latterly  they  had  ceased  to  act,  and,  from  the  state  of  the  brain^ 
could  not  Have  acted.  During  the  era  of  superstition,  the 
Knowing  Organs  were  peculiarly  affected.  Locality  fixed  the 
spirits  to  particular  spots.  Colour  gave  them  the  additional  qua. 
lity  of  remiess,  and  Number  conjiuied  them  up  in  legions.  But 
as  the  disease  proceeded,  as  a  greater  portion  of  brain  was  in^ 
volved,  and  more  severely  injured,  a  difference  in  the  manifes- 
tation became  apparent. 

The  question  may  be  here  introduced — Could  it  be  that  this 
intense  and  long-continued  activity  induced  the  change  of  struc- 
ture, the  development  of  the  tumours,  which  ultimately  led  to 

*  The  common  origin  has  not  jet  been  traced  by  dissection. 
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the  extinction  of  these  very  powers?  That  long-continued 
functional  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  heart  for  ex- 
ample, does  cause  organic  disease,  cannot  now  be  doubted  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  reason  why  the  same  law 
should  not  apply  to  the  brain.*  Passion  is  frequently  the  ex- 
cidng  cause  of  apoplexy,  thus  breaking  down  and  destroying 
the  texture  of  the  brain  as  effectually  as  a  musket-ball,  or  the 
process  of  inflammation.  May  not,  then,  the  irritation  of  a  dis- 
eased mental  impression,  sustained  for  years,  act  in  a  like  man« 
ner  ?f  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  following  facts  are  certain.  The 
tumours  mutilated  the  organs  of  Tune  and  Time,  and  she  who 
was  formed  for  and  fond  of  singing,  ceases  to  sing,  or  be  af- 
fected by  music.  Order  is  implicated ;  and  first  she  is  afflicted 
by  the  ciefilement  of  her  aerial  persecutors ;  and,  secondly,  she 
who  was  the  pattern  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  becomes  slo- 
venly and  dirty.  Self-Esteem,  which  was  large,  prompted  her 
to  resume  her  former  habits ;  but  the  effort  was  vain — she  knew 
not  how  to  do  so.  The  disease  of  the  organ  of  Language  was 
indicated  by  her  unusual  taciturnity,  and  her  peculiar  mode  of 
expression.  Weight  participated,  and  she  could  not  walk  with- 
out staggering.  Locality  was  completely  destroyed,  and  she 
lost  her  way  in  the  common  hall,  with  alf  the  objects  in  which 
she  had  been  for  years  familiar. 

The  diseased  phenomena  of  the  other  Knowing  Or^ms,  such 
as  Form,  Size,  &c.  were  unfortunately  not  noticed.  Indeed,  it 
is  remarkable  that  details  of  so  many  peculiarities,  and  those  so 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  have  been 
preserved.     The  loss  oT  others,  whKh  must  have  existed,  and 

*  Mad  J  of  Serres^B  cafes  of  cerebellar  apoplezj  appear  to  countenanee  theae 
views.  Should  they  prove  to  be  correct,  maojr  of  the  moat  obacure  pheoome^ 
na  of  insanity  will  become  easily  explicable — such,  for  instance,  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  indulgence  of  particular  propensities,  or  the  violent  excitement 
of  other  powers,  produces  permanent  disMse. 

•f  We  are  inclined  to  regard  Mr  Browne^s  coiriecture  on  this  point  as  less 
plausible  than  the  supposition  that  the  deranged  perceptions  of  his  patient 
were  the  rttuUy  not  the  oaute^  of  the  disease,  vision-seeing,  no  doubt,  indi- 
cates  great  exaltation  of  the  functions  of  the  Knowing  Organs ;  but  the  quea- 
tioo  here  ariaes.  Did  vision-seeing  pnoede  and  give  origin  to  the  disease  ;  or 
was  not  the  order  of  events  rather  the  reverse  of  this  ?  The  oigan  of  Won- 
der, we  admit,  stimulates  the  Knowing  Organs,  so  as  to  occasion  the  percep- 
tion of  apparitions;  and  it  is  intelligible  uwt  in  this  way  disease  of  the  an- 
terior lobe  might  arise  flrom  functional  excess.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
that  anv  instance  of  such  an  occurrence  has  been  recorded ;  while,  on  the  ooiw 
trarv,  toere  are  numy  where  diaeaae  of  the  Knowing  Organs  was  the  prntmnar 
of  vuion-seeing.  Unless  the  organ  of  Wonder  in  Mr  Browne*s  patient  gave 
rise  to  the  perception  of  apparitions  during  her  whole  life,  we  must  condudis 
that  disease  was  present  hif&n  such  percepuon  took  place.  Besides,  the  organs 
of  Order  and  Number,  which  are  not  essential  for  visbn-seeing,  and  would 
therefore  not  be  implicate<l  in  the  supposed  functional  excess,  were  notwith- 
standing affected  by  the  disease  — Editok. 

D  2 
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might  have  proved  still  more  valuable  in  the  exposition,  estH- 
bhshes  the  necessity  for  noting  every  particular  in  the  conduct 
of  the  insane,  however  trivial  the  manifestation,  and  however 
chronic  and  incurable  the  malady  may  be. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

PHREI^OLOGY  SIMPLIFIED  :  Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Principles 

and  Applications  of  Phrenology  to  the  Practical  Uses  of  Life.    Intended 

as  a  Sequel  to  the  '^  Catechism  of  Phrenology."    By  a  Member  of  the 

Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Glasgow  :  W.  R.  MThun.    1836. 

Pp.  208. 

.  Thk  anonymous  compiler  of  this  volume,  calling  himself  a 
member  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  states  in  his  preface,  that 
"  in  preparing  it  for  the  press,  utihty,  more  than  originality, 
has  been  aimed  aC  This  avowal  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly 
candid ;  but  its  import  would  have  been  yet  more  clear  had 
the  writer  mentioned  that,  of  his  £08  pages,  about  188  are 
transcribed  verbatim  from  works  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  generally  without  acknowledgment — ^^thus  leaving  twenty 
which  seem  to  have  the  attribute  of  "  originality.*"  In  plain 
terms,  we  have  never  witnessed  a  grosser  instance  of  bareiaced 
plagiarism,  or  greater  clumsiness  in  stringing  stolen  para- 
graphs together.  The  works  chiefly  plundered  are  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  Mr  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  and  trea- 
tises oy  Dr  Caldwell.  For  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  ma- 
terials the  compiler  is  indebted  to  our  pages,  so  that  in  ^^  aim- 
ing at  utility^  he  has  laid  us  pretty  severely  under  contribu- 
tion. From  p.  24  to  68,  he  has  copied  nearly  the  whole  of  Dr 
Caldwell's  Treatise  on  Penitentiary  Discipline  from  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Journal,  awkwardly  intermixing  with  it  ('^  in  il- 
lustration,'" he  says  of  what  we  have  just  stated'" !  p.  32),  ex** 
tracts  from  the  Constitution  of  Man,  pp.  136  ana  138,  the 
Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  p.  313,  and  our 
£fth  volume,  p.  557.  At  p.  51,  he  suddenly  jumps  from  Dr 
•CaldwelPs  essay  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  Phrenological  Society 
of  Paris  (translated  in  our  seventh  volume,  p.  295),  wherein  is 
jset  forth  the  utility  of  Phrenology  to  artists ;  but  on  p.  55  he 
resumes  with  Dr  Caldwell  the  subject  of  prison-discipline  ! 
Then  follow  (p.  59)  an  anecdote  from  the  Court  Journal,  and 
(p.  63)  a  second  slice  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Parisian  Society. 
On  p.  65  Dr  Caldwell  is  rejoined  at  the  point  where  he  was 

Earted  from  on  p.  59,  and  nothing  is  found  but  extracts  from 
is  essay  above  named,  and  from  his  Thoughts  on  Physical 
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Education,  till  we  arrive  at  p.  71,  where  commences  a  series  of 
acknowledged  extracts  from  the  Journal  on  various  topics,  oc- 
cupying twelve  pages.     Then,  on  p.  82,  a  leap  is  suddenly 
taken  from  an  adventure  in  a  stage-coach,  back  to  penitentiary 
discipline ;  and  Dr  Caldwell  is  once  more  faithfully  adhered  to 
till  we  reach  p.  98.     Here  the  compiler  introduces,  with  the 
following  veracious  words,  a  page  of  quotation  from  a  different 
author :    *^  Swce  writing  the  above,  we  have  laid  our  hands  on 
a  description  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,"^  &c     Yet  every 
syllable  of  "  the  above^  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Caldwell,  except 
in  one  sentence  on  p.  83,  where  a  little  alteration  was  con- 
venient :  instead  of  saying,  as  Dr  C.  does,  "  We  possess  the 
skull  of  a  man  who  was  executed  at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  for 
the  last  of  nine  murders,  the  whole  of  which  he  acknowledged 
he  had  committed  from  an  inherent  love  of  slaughter,^  the  com- 
piler (who  might  have  been  requested  to  exhibit  the  said  cra- 
nium) tells  the  reader  that  ^^  we  have  seen  the  skull  of  a  man,'^ 
&c.     Perhaps,  however,  he  took  a  trip  to  Kentucky  for  the 
purpose  of  mspecting  it      From  p.  100  Dr  Caldwell's  treatise 
on  Penitentiary  Discipline  is  a^n  unmercifully  plundered  as 
far  as  p.  113,  where  the  compiler  says — ^^  We  shall  conclude 
our  remarks  on  the  discipline  of  prisons  by  a  few  cases  illustra- 
tive of  Phrenology,  communicate^]  by  Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen 
to  the  Phrenological  Journal.'*'     With  these  cases,  accordingly, 
he  fills  seven  or  eight  pages,  at  the  end  of  which,  still  copying 
verbatim  from  the  Journal,  he  speaks  thus  in  his  own  person— 
•*  We  leave  it  to  every  body  acquainted  with  Phrenology  to 
iudge,''  &c.  (p.  120)  ;  and  again — **  In  the  foregoing  remarks  ive 
nave  entirely  confined  ourselves  to  the  application  of  phrenologi- 
cal principles  to  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  to  moral  edu- 
cation generally.     We  shall  now,^  he  adds,  "  attempt  to  shew 
that  they  may  be  applied  with  equal  power  and  efficacy  to  re- 
ligious instruction,    (p.  123).     And  with  this  flourish  he  intro- 
duces unacknowledged  quotations  from  Mr  Combe  to  the  mo- 
derate amount  of  twenty-six  pages  !    Nearly  the  whole  of  these 
are  from   our  seventh  volume,   pp.   325,  201-4,  326,   204, 
827-830,  205-212.      Then  we  are  treated  (p.  149)  with  a 
speech  of  Dr  Welsh  at  a  dinner  of  the  Phrenological  Society, 
an  extract  from  Dr  Combers  work  on  Mental  Derangement, 
and  eleven  pages  of  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr  Deville.  Next 
comes  (p.  163.)  a  narrative  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  visit  to  the 
Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
taken  from  the  Journal.     On  p.  167,  ^^  We  proceed  now,^  says 
the  compiler,  **  to  speak  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology  as  ap- 
plicable m  the  formation  of  marriages  C  but,  instead  of  ^^  speaic- 
ing"*  as  proposed,  he  makes  other  men  speak  for  him,  in  plun- 
dering Messrs  Combe  and  Smart  (Phren.  Jour.  vii.  414,  and  viii. 
464-472),  by  whose  aid  his  volume  is  carried  as  far  as  p.  182. 
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On  the  foUowioff  page  a  paragraph  is  stolen  from  Dr  Caldweirs 
Thoughts  on  Physical  Education,  and  afterwards  Mr  Combe 
(Phren.  Jour,  vii,  412-13-20-21-27)  is  quoted  from,  down  to 
p.  187.  Next  are  fifteen  pages  (plundered  verbatim  from  the 
Journal,  v.  426;  vi.  211-15,  218;  v.  427)  on  the  choice  of 
servants  by  their  heads.  Here  we  find  such  expressions  as  the 
following  reprinted  without  alteration.  "  A  JriendAnfbrmed 
us  hUdy^  that  in  England  he  had  met  with  an  extensive  mer- 
chant who  stated  that  he  never  engaged  a  clerk  without  previ- 
ous  examination  of  his  head.  We  apeak  from  experience  in  as- 
^suring  our  readers  that  they  will  find  the  advantage  of  follow- 
ing the  same  rule,''  (p.  187).  And — **  We  have  been  favour- 
ed with  the  report,  and  commit  no  ofience  in  publishing  it,'^ 
(p.  198).  In  short,  the  volume  is  altogether  so  disgraceful  a 
production,  and  so  evidently  interferes  with  literary  property, 
that  the  publisher  has  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Journal,  that  it  should  be  in- 
stantly withdrawn  from  circulation.  Even  the  title,  we  may 
remark,  savours  of  dishonesty  ;  for,  independently  of  what  is 
hinted  at  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  notice,  the  book,  so  far 
.fixun  "  simplifying''  Phrenology,  is  such  a  jumble  of  heteroge- 
neous matter,  that  it  is  calculated  to  confound  rather  than  en- 
lighten pef'sons  still  in  the  threshold  of  the  study.  It  is  dedi- 
cated, without  permission,  to  Dr  Welsh. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

STATISTICS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  very  intelligent  friend  Mr 
Hewett  C.  Watson  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
the  "  Statistics  of  Phrenology," — ^intended  to  comprise  a  brief 
account  of  the  difiTerent  Phrenological  Societies  now  established 
in  the  British  isles ;  a  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  science  in 
the  provincial  towns,  so  far  as  any  particulars  can  be  ascertain- 
ed ;  a  list  of  the  distinct  works  on  Phrenology,  pro  and  cot?, 
and  of  essays  and  communications  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in 
other  works ;  records  of  the  printed  opinions  of  authors  and 
men  of  science,  and  other  matters.  Mr  Watson's  object  is  to 
shew  the  collective  strength  of  phrenologists,  and  to  warn  edi- 
tors, reviewers,  and  others,  that  prudential  considerations  should 
make  them  now  abstain  from  further  opposition  to  the  science ; 
it  being  too  firmly  fixed,  and  too  rapidly  increasing  in  public 
consideration,  to  be  safely  attacked  by  any  one,  and,  least  of 
all,  by  persons  whose  reputation  or  pecuniary  interests  hang 
upon  puolic  support.  In  order  to  render  his  work  serviceable 
to  phrenologists,  and  an  accurate  record  of  the  present  state  of 
phrenological  science  in  Britain,  Mr  Watson  particularly  so- 
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lidts  local  information,  and  references  to  phrenological  essays 
introduced  into  works  on  other  subjects.  The  following  circu- 
lar has  been  issued  to  intimate  the  kind  of  intelligence  sought 
for,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  phrenologists  in  all  quarters  to  co- 
operate with  Mr  Watson,  who  will  receive  with  thankfulness 
letters  in  reply  from  all  who  are  disposed  to  assist  him  in  his 
undertaking,  whether  the  circular  has  been  sent  to  them  or  not 

^^  Sir, — Being  engaged  in  collecting  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  the  present  state  of  Phrenology  in  Britain,  and 
the  extent  to  which  any  knowledge  of  it  is  diffused  through  so- 
ciety, I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  the  following 
queries  on  the  subject ;  respectfully  soliciting  replies  to  such  of 
tliem  as  you  may  deem  proper  and  find  it  convenient  to  attend  to. 
In  case  of  not  being  prepared  to  name  precise  numl^ers,  more 
general  expressions  can  be  used — as,  rngmf^fewy  viryjiw^  about 
a  dozen^  abofU  a  scorCj  &c.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Hewktt  C.  Watson. 

DlTTOK  MaBBH,  VKAm  KlKOSTON  OK  THAMES* 

'^  I.  Queries  concerning  the  Phrenological  Society  qf 

1.  Is  there  any  Phrenological  Society  in  ? 

^  When  was  the  Society  instituted  ? 

8.  What  number  of  members  does  it  now  consist  of? 

4.  What  number  of  Members  of  the  Society  belong  to  the 
Medical  Profession  ? 

5.  Has  the  Society  any  Museum  or  Collection  illustrative 
of  Phrenology  ? 

6.  What  number  of  Human  Skulls  are  in  the  Collection  ? 

7.  Ditto,  Casts  ? 

8.  Ditto,  Busts  or  Models  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Animal  Skulls  ? 

10.  Ditto,  Casts  ? 

11.  Ditto,  Modds  or  Preparations? 

12.  What  number  of  Books  treating  of  Phrenology  ? 

13.  What  number  of  detached  Portraits,  engrav^  or  other- 
wise, illustrative  of  Phrenology? 

14.  What  entrance-fee  and  annual  subscription  are  demand- 
ed from  persons  becoming  members  ? 

15.  How  often  does  the  Society  meet  ? 

"  II.  Queries  having  reference  to  the  public  of 

generally^  and  in  the  replies  to  which  the  Members 
of  the  Phrenological  Society  qf  are  nor 

to  be  counted, 

16.  What  number  of  educated  and  competent  persons  in  and 
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about  admit  the  general  principles  of  Phrenology 

to  be  true? 

17.  What  number  of  such  persons  make  Phrenology  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  study,  or  are  so  far  conversant  with  it  as  to  en- 
title  them  to  be  called  "  Phrenologists  r  applying  this  term  in 
the  same  sense  as  Botanist^  Chemist^  or  Gedogistj  are  usually 
applied  ? 

18.  What  number  of  educated  persons,  of  ability  not  below 
average,  deny  the  truth  of  Phrenology  so  far  as  to  come  under 
the  designation  of  "  Antiphrenologists  P 

19-  What  number  of  such  Antiphrenologists  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Phrenology  (as  set  down  in  the 
works  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  or  Combe)  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
entitle  them  to  pronounce  a  decision  respecting  the  merits  of 
the  science  ? 

**  III.    Miscellaneofis  Queries  €tpplying  to  Members  of 
Phrenoiogical  Societies  and  others  indifferently. 

20.  Is  there  any  Phrenological  Museum  in  ,  not 
belonging  to  a  Phrenological  Society, — and  what  are  its  con- 
tents according  to  the  queries  6  to  11  on  the  preceding  page  ? 

21.  Have  any  Public  Lectures  on  Phrenology  been  given 
in  ? 

22.  When? 
28.  By  whom  ^ 

24.  How  attended  ? 

25.  If  no  Phrenological  Society  yet  exists  in  ,  is 
there  any  prospect  of  an  early  formation  of  one  ? 

26.  Is  there  any  other  Scientific  Society  in  ? 

27.  What  are  the  name  and  objects  of  such  Scientific  Society  ? 

28.  What  number  of  Members  does  such  Scientific  Society 
consist  of? 

29.  Does  the  person,  answering  any  of  the  questions  in  this 
letter,  object  to  seeing  his  name  joined  with  his  replies  when 
printed  ? 

^^  IV.  Queries  addressed  to  the  Authors  qfjnMiahed  Works 
and  Essays  in  which  tlie  Jacts  and  principles  cf 
Phrenology  are  discussed^  whether  Juvourably  or 
adversdy. 

N.  B,^It  is  earnestly  requested  that  persons  into  whose  hands  this 
letter  may  come  will  communicate  tlie  following  queries  to  any  of 
their  author-friends  to  whom  such  queries  may  be  applicable. 

80.  What  are  the  titles  of  your  distinct  Works  treating  of 
Phrenolocy  ? 

81.  What  are  the  references  to  your  Essays  on  the  same  sub- 
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ject  io  other  works,  or  in  the  standard  Periodicals  not  devoled 
exclusively  to  Phrenology  ? 

S^.  What  are  your  Works  or  Essays  on  other  subjects,  in 
which  Phrenology  is  applied  to  elucidate  the  subjects  particu- 
larly treated  of  ? 

83.  W^here  are  any  of  these  Works  reviewed  or  noticed 
(omitting  any  notices  in  the  Phrenological  Journal)  ? 

34.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  work  or  essay  pub- 
lished in  opposition  to  Phrenology  ?^ 


ARTICLE  X. 

BEHABKS  ON  THE  ERRONEOUS  IMPRESSIONS  AND  SPIRIT 
OF  HOSTILITY  AT  PRESENT  EXISTING.  MORE  ESPECIAL- 
LY AMONGST  THE  RELIGIOUS  PUBLIC,  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  IN  GENE- 
RAL, AND  OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  ITS  SUPPOSED  EFFECTS 
IN  PARTICULAR.    By  Mr  H.  G.  Wbioht. 

Wbrb  phrenologists  to  consider  it  necessary  to  answer  every 
ephemeral  objection  that  is  hazarded  against  their  science,  the 
task  might  be  an  endless  one.  fiut  when  from  time  to  time 
arguments  of  seeming  weight  are  adduced, — although  of  seeni' 
hig  weight  only, — it  is  befitting  to  give  the  world  assurance 
ofits  power,  by  shewing  how  httle  ground  there  really  is  for 
such  ooicctions.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  might  be  advan* 
tageousfy  done  at  present,  when  there  exists,  more  particularly 
among  tne  religious  instructors  of  the  community,  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  of,  and  consequent  spirit  of  hostility  towards, 
the  doctrines  of  Phrenology. 

An  idea  has  got  abroad  that  science  aims  at  usurping  the  plaee 
of  Christianity.  Not  only  is  this  heard  in  conversation,  but,  in  a 
printed  Prospectus  recently  issued,  intimating  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  a  religious  periodical,  under  the  name  of  the 
^*  Scottish  Christian  Herald,^  the  following  passages  occur : — 
**  All  sorts  of  literary  machinery,  newspapers,  lectures,  trea^ 
tiaes,  magazines,  pamphlets,  school-books,  libraries  of  knowledge 
for  lise  or  for  entertainment,  are  most  diligently  and  assiduously 
set  in  motion,  if  not  for  purposes  directly  hostile  to  the  Gospel^ 
at  least  on  the  theory  that  men  may  be  made  good  and  happy 
without  the  Gospel,  nav  though  the  Gospel  were^gotUn  as  an 
old  wives'*  Jabk ;  and  the  writer,  after  enumerating  the  facilitiea 
and  resources  now  existing  for  disseminating  knowledge,  says, 
that  religfon  should  be  *^  going  forth  in  the  might  of  the  Lord 
to  meet  the  gigantic  foe  on  the  very  terms  of  his  own  challenge. 
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She  may  not  indeed  adopt  his  unholy  spirit,  but  righteously  she 
may  wield  his  own  weapon  for  consummating  her  godly  tri- 
umph.'*' 

Whilst  every  well-wisher  to  the  great  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment must  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  a  work  promising  to 
be  productive  of  much  good,  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
it  should  have  been  heralded  in  such  a  jealous,  grudging  spirit* 
It  is  not  my  intention  or  object,  however,  to  offer  any  farther 
remarks  on  this  prospectus  than  are  rendered  necessary  by  its 
relation  to  the  subject  in  hand ;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  at  present  to  pointing  out  the  extraordinary,  though,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  strictly  legitimate,  consequence  to  which  one 
of  the  passages  leads.  The  writer  states  that  religion  should  be 
going  forth  "  in  the  might  of  the  Lord,^  to  attack  the  "  gigan- 
tic foe,^  viz.  the  teachers  and  the  taught — the  authors  and  their 
works.  Now  it  is  obviously  implied  here,  that  the  directors  of 
^^  all  sorts  of  literary  machinery,*^  and  the  pupils,  are  proceeding 
"  in  the  might  of  ^ — the  devil — for  there  is  no  medium — -they 
must  be  serving  either  God  or  Mammon  ;  and  thus  we  have  the 
^'  father  of  lies'"  in  the  somewhat  novel  and  anomalous  situation 
of  lending  his  powerful  aid  in  spreading  the  truths  of  science, 
and  inculcating  the  beauty  of  morality  and  religion  !  Let  us 
follow  out  the  writer^s  idea,  and  imagine  the  people  acting  up 
to  what  the  "  unholy  spirit*'  teaches  them,  viz.  that  the  Creator 
having  bestowed  upon  them  faculties,  the  fruits  of  which  are  be- 
nevolence, justice,  integrity,  &c.,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty, 
dictated  by  Nature  and  enforced  by  Christianity,  to  keep  these 
faculties  in  habitual  action.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  Why, 
according  to  the  prospectus,  these  unfortunates,  being  under  an 
•*  infatuation,"  would  be  doomed  to  follow  their  arch-instructor 
to  the  regions  below ;  and  we  should  thus  have  the  curious 
spectacle  of  the  place  of  the  wicked  being  occupied  by  highly 
moral  beings.  This,  I  suspect,  would  be  carrying  the  millen- 
nium considerably  beyond  what  even  its  most  sanguine  advo- 
cates have  imagined  possible.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this 
is  meant  in  any  profane  spirit.  If  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
are  arrived  be  rather  startling,  it  is  at  least  a  fair  deduction  from 
the  premises  laid  down  in  the  prospectus. 

When  I  saw  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  individuals,  who 
cordially  approved  of  the  design  stated  in  the  prospectus,  the 
name  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Chalmers,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
very  considerable  surprise,  that  a  writer  who  had  entertained 
the  sentiments  stated  below,*  who  had  deprecated  that  "  nar- 

*  ^  Th<Me  narrow  and  intolerant  professon,  who  take  an  alarm  at  the  very 
sound  and  sembUnce  of  philoaophj,  and  feel  as  if  there  were  an  utter  irreeon- 
cileable  antipathy  between  its  lessons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  soundness  and 
piety  of  the  Bible  on  the  other.    It  were  well,  I  conceive,  for  our  cause,  that 
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row,  exduMve,  and  monopolizing  spirit,**  which  he  feared  was 
**  too  characteristic  of  the  more  declared  professors  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;'^*  and  who  had  subsequently  borne  testimony 
to  the  beneficial  effects  flowing  from  the  rapid  progress  of 
education ; — I  say  I  did  feel  considerable  surprise,  that  this 
very  writer  should  view  the  diffusion  of  intellectual  and  moral 
knowledge  as  bordering  upon  liostility  to  the  Grospel !  When 
such  a  view  is  entertained,  there  must  be  some  strange  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  knowledge  al- 
luded ta  But,  I  would  ask,  in  what  respect  do  the  lectures, 
treatises,  school-books,  and  other  means  of  diffusing  knowledge 
above  mentioned,  differ  from  all  former  lectures,  treatises, 
school-books,  &c.,  which  were  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  objected 
to  by  the  clergy  ?  Are  the  lectures  of  Dr  Hope,  and  Profes- 
sors Wilson  and  Jameson,  in  the  College,  less  *^  hostile  to  the 
Gospel,^  than  those  given  by  Ur  Fyfe,  Air  Combe,  and  Pro- 
fessor Nichol,  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms  ?  Is  there  some  latent 
poison  lurking  in  the  words  of  the  latter  ?  Does  some  moral 
Upas  tree  grow  in  these  rooms,  making  the  atmosphere  fatal  to 
all  who  breathe  it  ?  Or  is  it  the  Philosophical  Association  that, 
fike  a  modem  Cerberus,  with  its  three  lecturers  for  its  mouths, 
^  tria  guUura  pandensy'^  indicates  the  proximity  to  Pandemo- 

Bium? 

^  Cerberus  hate  ingens  latratu  regna  trifkuci 
FerMmat  ?  '* 

Or  does  Mr  Simpson  hold  up  some  Gorgon^s  head,  converting 
the  hearts  of  all  who  enter  the  Cowgate  Chapel  into  stone  P 
The  lecturers  and  authors  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of  the 
past,  profess  to  expound  the  great  laws  by  uhich  the  universe 
IS  governed.     Where,  then,  lies  this  moral  difference  ? 

But,  perhaps,  though  not  said  in  so  many  words,  the  anathema 
may  be  intended  to  be  launched  principally  at  Phrenology,  and 
its  superstructure  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and  it  may  not  l)e  un- 
seasonable therefore  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  0  e  false 
impressions  on  this  subjedt  rest  But,  before  doing  so,  I  should 
wish  briefly  to  notice  the  effect  which  has  actually  been  produced 
on  the  human  mind,  so  far  as  regards  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
by  the  dissemination  of  mere  **  secular  knowledge.^ 

It  has  often  been  lamented,  that,  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  should  have  made  comparatively 
•o  little  progress.  Whence  was  this?  it  was  asked.  One 
answer  indeed  was  always  ready— Because  the  hutnan  heart 

the  latter  could  become  a  little  more  indulgent  on  this  subject ;  that  tBey 

Sve  up  a  p<*rtion  of  thoee  ancient  and  hereditarj  prepossessions  which  go  so 
'  to  cramp  and  enthral  them.** — Pr^ace  to  Dr  Chaimsrt't  AMtnnyoinMcaT Di»- 


*  DiKourse  L  p.  20.    8th  Edition. 
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was  "  desperately  wicked.*"  But  this  left  the  inquirer  exactly 
where  it  found  him,  so  far  as  any  practical  purpose  was  concern^ 
ed.  We  therefore  still  ask,  Whence  is  this  ?  In  vain  have  we 
looked  for  any  tangible  reply  until  Phrenology  solv^  the  pro- 
blem, by  pointing  out  in  a  plain  intelligible  manner  the  true  ul- 
timate cause.     What  that  cause  was  will  immediately  appear. 

Religion  produces  its  effects — lovely  or  terrible — according 
to  the  objects  upon,  and  means  by  which,  it  acts.    We  see  how  a 
barbarous  and  warlike  age  conceived  itself  to  be  promoting  Chris- 
tianity in  its  true  spirit  by  bloody  crusades  ;  how,  more  recrently, 
men  thought  they  did  God  service  by  torturing  and  destroying 
their  fellow-creatures  for  their  conscientious  opinions ;  and  bow, 
in  still  later  times,  ministers  of  the  reformed  religion — ministers 
of  the  religion  of  peace  and  good-will — were  the  foremost  to 
doom  unfortunate  wretches  to  the  flames,  from  the  horrible^ 
though  unquestionably  sincere,  belief  that  they  were  interpret* 
ing  God^s  message  to  man  in  its  genuine  sense.     How  is  it  diat 
we  now  look  back  upon  these  dark  pages  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gion with  such  very  different  feelings  ?     Christianity  had  been 
E reached,  and  was  well  known  for  centuries.    Its  ministers  were 
dM  and  able  men,  conscientiously  desirous  to  seek  the  truth 
"  as  it  is  in  Jesus.**'     The  contents  of  the  Bible — the  grand  de- 
pository of  that  truth — were  as  well  known,  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  admitted,  much  better  than  now.    Men  gave  you 
cnapter  and  verse  for  all  they  did.     How,  then,  is  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for  that  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  Christianity  id 
now  interpreted  are  so  much  improved  ?      If  the  mind  sees 
things  in  so  very  different  a  manner,  and  if  the  things  seen  re- 
main unchanged  and   unchangeable,  must  not  the  mind  or  its 
medium  of  vision  be  altered  ?     But  what  has  made  this  altera- 
tion ?    I  reply,  the  progress,  the  diffusion  of  secular  knowledge 
— that  is,  of  science.    But  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  this  shewn  ? 
In  what  way  has  science  done  this  ?     Let  Phrenology  now  tell. 
Often  as  the  fact  has  been  stated,  proved,  and  urged  as  a 
proved  and  therefore  practical  truth,  that  the  mind  acts  throtigh 
a  material  medium,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  great  truth  has 
made  little  or  no  impression  on  that  part  of  the  community  deno- 
minated the  religious  public ;  at  least  it  has  been  received  merely 
as  an  isolated  fact,  and  not  as  one  from  which  the  most  important 
results  flow.     They  look  at  it  as  the  world  would  have  looked 
at  the  apple  falling  from  the  tree  under  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
sat ;  but  they  do  not,  in  the  spirit  of  that  great  n>an,  seize  upon 
it  as  a  key  to  the  most  splendid  consequences.   I  must  therefore 
beg  leave,  once  more,  to  point  to  this  fact  as  a  grand  fundamen- 
tal practical  truth,  with  which  those  who  question  the  tenden* 
cies  of  Phrenology  cannot  be  made  too  familiar.     But  let  it  not 
therefore  be  imagined,  as  has  been  often  most  unphilosophicaUy 
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done  by  many,  that  phrenologists  believe  matter  to  be  mind. 
About  as  logical  would  it  be,  to  say  that  philosophers  believe 
the  conductor  to  be  the  electric  fluid.  The  mind  itself  remains 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  We  have  but  discovered  the  con* 
ductors  by  which  its  electric  powers  are  made  to  appear ;  and 
we  have  n>und  that,  according  to  the  perfect  or  imperfect  state 
of  these  conductors,  is  it  enabled  to  exhibit  these  powers  and 
receive  its  impressions.  Now,  every  tyro  in  Phrenology  knows 
how  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organs  of  the  mind  are,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  agreeably  to  an  invariable  law  of  Na- 
ture, capable  of  being  changed  according  to  the  kind  of  educa* 
tion  and  training  which  they  underga  He  knows  that  the  or- 
gans of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  under  the  stimulus 
of  increasing  knowledge,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  gain  in 
ttrength  and  volume ;  whilst  the  organs  of  the  propen^ties,  un- 
der  whose  tyrannical  impulses  men,  as  we  have  seen,  committed 
the  greatest  atrocities,  lose  what  the  higher  faculties  gain,  and 
of  course,  from  the  converse  reason,  that,  owing  to  the  mind  be- 
ing engrossed  with  objects  of  a  higher  nature,  these  organs  are 
deprived  of  the  food  which  formerly  kept  them  in  so  rampant  a 
condition.  Now,  that  this  has  actually  been  the  case  in  highly 
dvilized  nations  is  a  fact  well  known  to  phren<dogists,  and  hence 
we  are  able  to  see  in  an  intelligible  manner  how  mere  *^  secular 
knowledge,^  by  thus  improving,  both  positively  and  negatively, 
the  medium  through  which  religion  acts  on  the  mind  (or,  to  re-» 
oir  to  our  former  expression,  by  improving  the  mind^s  eye), 
has  enabled  us  to  view  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  a  totally  dif. 
ferent  light  from  what  our  unenlightened  ancestors  did,  and  ig-« 
Borant  and  Wbarous  nations  still  do. 

Many  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  moral 
BMQ  as  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
physical  man,  may  perhaps  feel  their  prejudices  shocked  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  mind  being  made  to  act  in  so  mechanical  a 
manner ;  but  let  them  steadily  continue  to  investigate  the  truth 
^et  them  consider  how  frun  less  have  been  the  repeated  at- 
tempts to  civilize  many  savage  tribes  and  nations,  or  to  engraft 


appears, 

Mr  Timothy  Flint,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  after  passing  ten 
years  amongst  the  savage  tnbes  near  the  Mississippi,  endeavour* 
mg  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  christianize  them,  at  last  gave 
up  the  task  as  totally  hopeless,  concluding  with  these  remark- 
able words :  ^^  It  strikes  me,  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
civilised  man ;  that  the  savages  must  first  be  civilised ;  and  that, 
as  there  is  little  hope  that  the  present  generation  of  Indians  can 

*  Hendersan  edition,  p.  198. 
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be  civilised,  there  is  but  little  more  that  they  will  be  christian, 
ised,'*'  Now,  I  wogld  say,  let  the  inquirer  or  the  doubter  com- 
pare the  character  of  such  savage  tribes  with  the  development 
of  their  brain  in  the  phrenological  museum  ;  let  him  contrast  it 
with  that  of  the  most  moral  and  intellectual  nations ;  and  per- 
haps that  examination  will  do  more  to  remove  prejudices  than 
volumes  of  argument. 

If,  then,  we  have  been  so  deeply  indebted  to  general  know- 
ledge for  the  progress  of  true  religion,  with  what  intense  interest 
ought  we  to  regard  that  science,  which — pointing  to  masses  of 
every  species  of  evidence,  dead  and  living — professes  to  have 
discovered  and  laid  open  the  organ  by  means  of  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  made  the  human  mind  to  act ;  a  science  by  which  we  are 
taught  that  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the  mind  hither- 
to is  clearly  attributable  to  the  component  parts  of  this  system 
being  unequally  balanced ;  and  which,  lastly,  puts  it  in  our  own 
power  gradually  to  bring  all  these  component  parts  to  their  pro- 
per relative  proportions,  and  thus  give  to  Christianity  a  higher 
and  more  extended  sphere  of  action^  precisely  as  the  physician, 
from  bis  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach, can  apply  to  it  such  mean's  as  will  place  it  in  the  most 
favourable  condition  for  digesting  and  assimilating  the  food  most 
proper  for  it.  Btit  who  would  dream  of  saying  that  the  physi* 
cian  was  therefore  **  hostile "  to  the  best  food  being  given,  or 
that  he  treated  the  idea  of  food  "  as  an  old  wives'  fable  '*  ?  Such, 
then,  beipg  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Phrenology,  is  it  not  well 
worth  while,  nay,  does  it  not  become  the  duty  of  those  who  un- 
dertake to  instruct  the  human  mind,  to  inquire  whether  this 
discovery,  pregnant  with  such  important  consequences  to  man^ 
really  is  consistent  with  truth  ? 

It  has  been  objected,  that  it  cannot  be  true,  because  its  doc- 
trines are  inconsistent  with  Revelation.  Now,  assuming  for  ar- 
gument's sake  that  this  is  true  (though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  ii 
totally  unfounded),  if  the  world  at  large  will  listen  to  and  be 
satisfied  with  this  objection,  that  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  pre^ 
sent  at  least,  without  going  into  the  subject  itself.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  is  actumly  the  case,  the  world  are  determined 
not  to  judge  by  apparent  inferences,  but  to  examine  the  matter 
on  its  own  merits  ;  if  they  think  they  see  evidence  of  its  truth, 
and  persist  in  believing  and  acting  upon  it  despite  all  denun- 
ciations,  then  possibly  the  objectors  may  exclaim,  *'  If  the  world 
will  bow  down  to  iaols,  notwithstanding  all  our  admonitions, 
let  it  do  so.**  But  we  would  ask.  Is  this  not  virtually  confess 
ing  that  the  great  object  for  which  the  church  exists  has  failed  ? 
The  objectors,  therefore,  are  in  duty  bound  to  look  closely  into 
the  subject  themselves.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  think  it 
untrue  through  inference.    They  must  dispel  the  people's  delu- 
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dons — they  must  pfove  to  them  where  the  fallacY  lies,  and  thus 
check  them  in  their  iffnis  Jatuua  chaee.  If  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  phrenologists  be  a  false  deduction  from  the  evi- 
dence founded  on,  or  if  that  evidence  be  unsound  or  insufBcient, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  exposed  and  rejected,  as  *^  science  falsely 
so  called.*".  But  if,  upon  investigation,  the  system  be  found  to 
rest  upon  a  rock,  then,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  the  hopeless 
task  of  trying  to  undermine  it,  or  obstruct  its  progress  by  ex-> 
citing  ignorant  prejudices  agdnst  its  supposed  tendencies,  let 
them  acknowledge  its  truth,  and  make  it  subservient  to  moral 
and  religious  purposes. 

But  the  objection  with  some  is,  that  ^'  Phrenology  at  best  is 
but  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  foolishness,^  and  that  the 
cultivators  of  science  are  (to  recur  to  the  words  of  the  prospec- 
tus)  only  ^*  men  of  this  generation.^  Very  few  words  will  suf-^ 
6ce  to  shew  the  value  of  this  objection. 

^^  The  wisdom  of  this  world^  must  obviously  mean  something 
opposed  to  permanent  wisdom,— sound  knowledge, — ^happiness, 
\\  nen  Christ  speaks  of  the  children  of  this  world  as  contrasted 
with  the  children  of  light,  he  very  plainly  means,  and  in  fact 
names,  the  avaricious,  the  covetous,  the  hypocritical, — men 
whose  whole  souls  are  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  amassing 
wealth,  **  quocunque  mod&  rerrT — men,  in  short,  who  are  syste- 
matically obeying  the  lower  propensities  of  their  nature.  Does 
any  rational  man  for  a  moment  believe  that  our  Saviour  alluded 
to  those  who  were  then,  or  might  thereafter  be,  engaged  in 
studying  the  works  of  Ctod,  and  endeavouriqg  to  unfold  to  the 
worki  the  profound  wisdom  and  goodifess  displayed  in  them, 
and  their  admirable  adaptation  to  increase  the  comforts,  and 
promote  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  man  ?  Such  know- 
ledge was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  power — power  for  good— - 
power  to  etevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man — as 
indeed  we  have  already  shewn  to  have  been  actually  its  effect 
on  the  world.  This  assuredly,  then,  could  never  be  branded  as 
'^  foolishness  ;*"  whereas  the  vices  and  follies  enumerated  by  our 
Saviour,  were  in  the  truest  sense  foolishness,  as  being  a  breach 
of  the  great  moral  law,  and,  as  such,  certain  to  bring  down  the 
punishment  of  disobedience  on  the  head  of  the  offender.  Nay 
further,  Christ  himself  in  some  measure  recommends  the  study 
of  nature  to  us,  when  he  holds  up  to  our  admiration  the  beauty 
of  the  lily  of  the  field  :  and  surely  no  one  who  knows  even  the 
elements  of  vegetable  physiology  will  maintain  that  the  unin- 
formed admirer  of  the  flowers  of  a  thousand  fields  can  have  so 
high  a  perception  of  the  exquisite  structure  of  all  their  parts, 
as  he  who  has  pondered  over  their  wondrous  powers  and  re- 
sources. If,  then,  the  study  of  nature  is  praiseworthy — nay,  is 
virtually  commanded,  since  God  has  given  us  faculties  expressly 
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to  investigate  his  works — surely  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
tCTm  the  discoverers  or  disseminators  of  knowledge,  merely 
**  men  of  this  generation  ;^  or  to  consider  them  as  **  gigantic 
foies,'*'  whom  religion  ought  **  to  be  going  forth  in  the  might  of 
the  Lord^  to  attack.  "  Gigantic"  they  undoubtedly  are ;  but  for 
*'  Foes"  we  must  beg  leave  to  read  Friends  to  religion,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  enlarging  the  field  of  action  for  its  teachers.  The 
lecturer  on  physical  science  stores  the  mind  with  a  thousand 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  The  ex- 
pounder of  moral  philosophy  points  out  the  duties  of  man  in 
nis  domestic  and  social  capacity,  and  shews,  in  a  simple  and 
most  satisfactory  manner,  how  his  mental  constitution  nts  him 
as  a  moral  and  religious  being,  for  believing  and  obeying  the 
truths  that  Revelation  unfolds,  and  which  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  reason.  But  although  these  teachers  do  from  time  to  time 
lead  the  mind  from  nature  up  to  nature^s  God,  yet  it  is  more 
especially  the  privilege  as  well  as  duty  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tors of  man  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  its  highest  purposes. 
But  if  it  is  not  laid  hold  of,  and  turned  to  the  best  account,  is 
that  the  fault  of  the  man  of  science  ?  And  what  are  we  to 
think  when  the  aid  which  science  is  thus  rendering  to  religion 
is  not  only  not  taken  advantage  of,  but  is  actually  denounced 
as  all  but  "  directly  hostile  to  the  (Jospel !"  We  must  trust  to 
time  and  further  inquiry  for  removing  these  prejudices  and  in- 
consistencies. 

But,  says  another  class  of  objectors,  ^^  whether  Phrenology 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  inconsistent  with  Revelation,  and  is 
therefore  a  dangerous  study ."^  What !  the  natural  and  writ- 
ten revelations  of  Grod  inconsistent  with  each  other !  Is 
this  seriously  maintained  ?  Impossible,  surely ! — Can  the 
Deity  contradict  himself? — Can  the  Being  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  unchangeable  as  that  eternity— can  He  pronounce 
the  works  of  his  hand  to  be  **  good,"  and  send  a  reve- 
lation to  man  denouncing  them  as  dangerous  ?  Can  He  unrol 
thefm  to  our  wondering  eyes,  as  displaying  his  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence, and  then  proclaim  that  we  must  not  look  upon 
them  ?  No !  it  is  not  God  that  forbids  this,  but  man,  poor  fal- 
lible man.  We  all  remember  how  similar  objections  were 
brought  forward  when  geology  was  first  placed  on  the  basis  of 
science.*     Its  doctrines  were  denounced  by  that  "  narrow  spi- 

•  The^e  objections  still  continue  to  be  urged.  The  Quarterly  Review  for 
April  1836  contains  the  following  forcible  remarks  (p.  31).  *'  As  this  un« 
founded  prejudice  (that  the  facts  taught  by  Geology  tend  to  weaken  the 
belief  in  revealed  religkm)  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  a  stumbling, 
block  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  led  to  delight  and 
instruct  themselves  by  geological  research,  the  Canon  of  Christchurch,  right- 
ly, we  think,  attacks  it  on  the  threshold  of  his  work.  Its  origin  he  traces  to 
a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  teims  employed  in  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive of  the  creation,  from  which  it  has  been  unwarrantably  inferred  that  the 
existence  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  of  the  human  race,  dates  from  an  epoch 
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rit'^  which  Dr  Chahners  has  so  justly  stiffmatised.  Its  disco- 
veries were  declared  to  be  subversive  of  the  Mosaic  account  <^ 
the  creation,  and  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  Scripture.  WdU 
what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  men  were  resolved  to  judge  of  the 
matter  upon  its  own  merits ;  they  examined  the  facts  adduced, 
were  convinced  by  the  volumes  of  evidence  brought  forward,  of 
the  truth  of  geology,  and,  as  a  consequence,  felt  (to  use  the 
mildest  expressions)  a  diminution  of  respect  for  their  religious 
teachers,  as  endeavouring,  from  an  unenlightened  adherence  to 
their  own  **  narrow,  exclusive,  and  monopolising"^  views  and 
interpretations,  to  stem  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  as 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  development  of  the  great  truths  which 
time  is  unfolding.  What  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  influence 
of  those  who  ought  ever  to  be  the  calm  and  candid  investiga- 
tors of  all  evidence,  on  whose  unprejudiced  minds  the  rising 
sun  of  truth  should  first  dawn,  than  to  refuse  to  look  at  that 
glorious  light,  and  yet  proclaim  that  what  the  world  hailed  as 
die  suD,  was  no  sun  at  all,  but  could  only  be,  at  best,  some  collec- 
tion of  luminous  vapours  ?  Nay,  what  could  be  more  prejudi- 
cial to  religion  itself^  which  was  thus  made  to  appear  in  oppo- 

of  mbout  nix  thousaad  years  ago.  Now  there  is  no  question  whatever  that 
this  notion  lias  been  utterly  disproved  by  the  discoveries  of  geoloj^y,  which 
difTOonstrate  the  surfkce  of  our  planet  not  merely  to  have  existed  but  to 
liave  undergone  physical  changes  very  similar  to  those  which  affect  it  at  pre- 
sent,  and  to  have  been  auietly  and  happily  tenanted  by  a  long  succession  of 
living  creature^  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  for  countless  ages  before  tlM 
epoch  from  which  our  scriptural  chronology  dates,  and  which  was  signalized 
by  the  first  appearance  of  man. 

'  **  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  still  exist  among  geologists  pn  other 
points,  Ikit  is  a  truth  (as  Dr  Buckland  remarks)  admitted  by  all  observers  t^ 
ns  (innly  established,  indeed,  and  on  as  immoveable  evidence,  as  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  the  theory  of  gravitation,  or  any  other  of  the  fundamental ' 
dartflnes  of  science    Well,  then,  what  follows?    Is  it  wise  to  endeavour  to  - 

ahirk  this  established  truth— to  shut  our  eyes  to  it to  avoid  the  science 

which  teaches  it,  and  thus  encourage  the  foolish  and  false  notion,  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  it  at  variance  with  Scripture  ?   Surely  this  would' be  the  way 
to  produce  the  very  evil  that  is  dreaded,  the  undermining  of  the  fiiith  of 
many  in  revelation.    On  the  contrary,  if,  dismissing  the  vague  ideas  on  cos- 
mogony they  have  derived  from  too  literal  an  acceptation  oTour  necessarily 
imperfect  translation,  these  timid  and  unwise  friends  of  revelation  will  con- 
mtit  the  Bible  itself  with  the  admitted  geological  &cts,  they  will  aaUsfy' 
Ihemselvet  that  the  inconsistency  they  have  assumed  is  entirely  fancifiiL  - 
But,  in  the  first  pUce,  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible 
a  revelation  uf  geological  or  other  phenomena  of  natural  history,  wholly  fo- 
reign to  the  object  of  a  volume  intended  only  to  be  a  guide  of  religious  belief 
aad  moral  coniiuct  ?    Dr  Buckland  justly  asks,  at  what  point  short  of  a  com. 
■unication  of  OmniK-ienoe,  could  such  a  revelation  have  stopped,  without 
imperfections  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  they  impute  to  the  existing  nar- 
mUve  of  Moses."    After  all  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Phrenology  by' 
denouncing  it  as  at  variance  with  Scripture,  have  Aiiied,  we  shall  pr^hlv 
have  arguments  in  abundance  proving  the  harmony  of  the  two.    It  woujtl 
surely  be  more  profiUble  to  begin  by  trying  to  discover  this  cencoi^  than  to 
end  by  doing  so,  only  afler  Religion  has  been  brought  into  a  rude  ind  uh- 
railed  fbr  eoUision  with  Philnsophy. 

vol..  X. — .VO.  XLVlii.  K 
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skion  to  what  men  firmly  believed  to  be  the  true  laterpretation 
of  the  works  of  God^s  hand  ?  And  such  will  again  be  tne  result 
if  these  men  once  more  obstinately  oppose  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  truth.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Phrenology,  if 
true,  is  dangerous :  truth  cannot  be  dangerous ;  error  only  is  so. 
The  only  question  then  to  be  asked  is.  Is  it  true  ?  and  if  this 
be  satisfactorily  proved,  let  them  hail  it  as  a  divine  truths  let 
them  feel  assured  that  it  must  be  consistent  with  Scripture 
rightly  interpreted.  It  is  the  particular  interpretation,  then, 
that  has  been  put  upon  pans  of  Scripture  that  must  be  exa- 
mined ;  and  if,  upon  mvestigation,  it  be  found  that  certain  pas- 
sages have  been  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  where  the  great 
commentary  of  nature,  in  other  words,  the  works  of  God,  in- 
dicate a  metaphorical  to  be  the  true  one,  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  creation  illustrated  by  geology),  let  them  at  once  come 
forward,  as  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  truth,  and  boldly  pro- 
claim, that  what  man  in  his  ignorance  had  called  a  literal  day, 
the  Eternal  has,  by  his  works,  declared  to  be  a  thousand  years, 
both  in  his  sight  being  alike.  In  such  a  spirit  as  this,  by  a 
willingness  to  believe  all  science  to  be  in  harmony  with  revela- 
tion, what  beneficial  results  might  we  not  anticipate  for  reli- 
gion, when  men  saw  that  it  did  not  run  counter  to  what  they  all 
felt  to  be  true,  and  that  its  professors,  instead  of  attempting  to 
extinguish  the  torch  of  science,  held  it  boldly  up,  to  add  its 
"  confirmation  strong""  to  the  grand  truths  of  Scripture,  whilst 
its  liffht  enabled  them  to  define  those  minor  features  whose  de- 
tails had  been  hitherto  somewhat  obscure.  How  differently 
would  religion  then  be  regarded  by  thinking  men. 

If  this  be  true  of  geology,  or  of  science  in  general,  how  pre- 
eminently is  it  so  of  Phrenology — a  science  which  lays  bare 
the  chords  by  which  the  human  mind  sends  forth  its  harmonies 
alnd  its  discords — a  science  which  enables  us  to  attune  those 
chords  so  nicely,  that  the  breath  of  Christianity  in  passing  over 
them  may  hereafter  draw  forth  their  tones  in  richest  unison ;  a 
consummation  how  devoutly  to  be  wished  !  When  we  with- 
draw our  eyes  from  this  glorious  prospect  and  turn  them  back 
upon  the  past,  does  it  not  appear  wonderful  that  a  discovery, 
professing  to  confer  upon  us  the  power  of  working  such  changes 
and  improvements  on  the  human  mind,  should  have  been 
frowned  upon,  and  scouted  as  the  enemy  of  man^s  best  interests  ? 
Great,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  prejudice ;  but  greater  still  is  the 
power  of  truth,  and  tnough  it  may  work  its  way  imperceptibly, 
advance  it  must  in  spite  of  all  impediments. 

Many  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  all  this  as  Utopian.  These 
are  not  the  days,  however,  to  rest  satisfied  with  smiles.  The 
human  mind  has  been  aroused  from  its  long  lethargic  sleep, 
and  feels  an  insatiable  thirst  for  all  sound  knowledge ;    and  if 
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those  who  ought  to  bring  all  departmeDts  of  it  to  aid  in  the 
great  object  or  elevating  our  nature, — who  should  be  all  things 
to  all  men, — who,  while  they  give  milk  to  babes,  should  give  meat 
to  the  strong, — if  these  declare  that  what  the  world  finds  upon 
trial  to  be  *'  meat^  is  only  poison,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that 
the  world  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  But  let  us  hope  that  the 
prejudice  which  has  led  to  such  opinions  will  soon  disappear,  and 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  sound  knowledge  of  every 
kind  will  be  hailed  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.* 

Are  there  any  who  still  have  lurking  fears,  that  Phrenology 
usurps  the  place  of  Christianity,  or  treats  the  Grospel  as  *'  an 
old  wives^  fable  ?^  If  so,  let  a  short  allegory  in  conclusion 
dispel  their  dread. 

The  human  mind  is  a  garden  on  which  the  sun  of  Christiani- 
ty has  been  shining  for  centuries.  The  mental  gardeners,  un- 
able to  gain  admisrion,  or  to  see  over  the  walls,  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  throwing  over  the  seed,  some  here  and 
some  there.  They  lamented  that  but  a  small  portion  sprung 
up  and  bore  fruit.  They  presumed  that  something  was  wrong; 
but  how  could  ihey  remeidy  that  something,  whue  they  were 
unable  to  perceive  the  real  cause  ?  Nay,  even  though  they 
might  guess  its  general  nature,  what  the  better  were  they  ? 
But  now  the  key  of  Phrenology  has  thrown  open  the  garden  door, 
and  lo !  we  have  the  cause  lying  palpably  before  our  eye?. 
Here  we  see  thorns  running  wild,  which,  l)emg  originally  there, 
have  been  acted  upon  by  that  same  sun,  even  to  the  detriment 
of  the  garden ;  and  there  we  perceive  the  thin  soil  which  was 
quickly  exhausted,  and  could  bring  nothing  to  maturity.  Now, 
the  moral  philosophy  of  Phrenolofl;y  points  out  the  implements 
by  which  we  may  cut  down  the  thorns  to  their  proper  dimen- 
sions, and  turn  them  to  useful  purposes,  and  by  which  we  may 
gradually  so  deepen  and  improve  the  soil,  that  the  sun  may  draw 
irom  it  tnirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold.  But  this  is  the  work 
of  time     The  operations  of  nature  are  slow,  and  whether  we 

*  It  it  remsrkible  thai  while  the  ptQudicet  alluded  to  in  the  text  are  ao 
rife  in  the  under  current  of  private  society,  no  divme  has  ventured,  as  &r  as 
I  am  aware,  to  support  them  hv  the  authority  of  his  name.  Dr  Chalmers' 
Bri^water  Treatise  runs  parallel  in  its  subject  to  Mr  Combe's  Constitu- 
tion of  Man,  yet  although  the  latter  work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic since  1838,  and  Dr  Qiahners  published  recently,  he  takes  no  notice  of  its 
existence ;  an  omiittion  not  conceivable  if  he  had  regarded  it  as  dangerous, 
and  had  been  prepared  to  refute  it.  The  late  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  was  to 
some  extent  acquainted  with  Phrenology,  and  he  survived  the  publication  of 
the  Constitution  of  Man  for  some  years ;  yet  although  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Instructor,  a  ready  writer,  and  neither  loth  nor  slow  to  attack  er- 
ror in  every  form,  he  never  published  a  word  against  it.  Even  now,  who 
among  the  clergy  venture*  his  name  and  fame  in  the  lists  against  Phreno- 
logy ^-^ot  one.  Every  thinking  man  will  infer  from  these  facts,  that  it  ia 
assailed  by  aiere  bHod  prejudice,  and  by  prejudice  alone,  which  must  yteld  to 
the  progress  of  investigation  and  of  reason. 

K  2 
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are  endeavouring  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
earth,  we  must  not  expect  miracles.  It  is  our  part  to  clear  the 
ground.  Succeeding  generations  will  reap  the  fruits.  To  con- 
tinue our  allegory.  Let  us  hope  that  the  hitherto  excluded 
mental  cultivators  will  now  take  the  advantage  of  the  key  thus 
offered,  and  walk  round  the  garden,  and,  if  they  find  all  as  we 
say,  that  they  will  lend  their  willing  aid  in  bringing  the  mental 
mould  into  so  high  a  state,  that  the  sun  of  Christianity  may 
at  last  draw  forth  such  beauty  and  luxuriance  as  to  picture  to 
us  a  second  garden  of  Eden. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

CASE  OF  INJURY  SUSTAINED  BY  THE  ORGAN  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE.   By  Jamxs  Imolis,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.« 

As  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  can  be  supported  and  strength- 
ened  only  by  facts,  the  following  notes,  taken  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient  (without  having  Phrenology  in  view),  will,  it  is 
hoped,  add  at  least  a  little  weight  to  them. 

Maria  Wilson  or  Kennedy,  aged  S3,  was  shot  by  a  sheriflT- 
officer  named  Blair,  on  Thursday  the  S4th  December  1835^io 
the  village  of  Springholm,  near  Castle-Douglas.  The  ball  en- 
tered the  cranium  at  the  external  orbitar  angle  of  the  frontal 
bone.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  I  was  requested  to  visit  her, 
along  with  my  friend  Mr  M^Keur.  It  appeared  that,  on  the 
night  of  the  injury,  she  had  had  an  epileptic  fit ;  that,  from  that 
time  till  the  Saturday  morning  following,  she  had  remained  in- 
sensible ;  but  that,  during  some  part  of  that  day,  sensibility  had 
returned,  and  that  she  had  continued  in  the  use  of  cdl  her  facul- 
ties until  the  Tuesday  morning,  when  we  saw  her,  at  which 
time  the  answered  questions  correctly,  and  the  memory  was  quite 
unimpaired.  She  complained  of  some  pain  of  the  back  part  of  tlie 
head,  but  especiallv  of  a  dull,  heavy,  constant  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  wound.  This  was  increased  by  some  degree  of  vertigo, 
which  followed  from  assuming  the  erect  posture.  A  probe  was 
introduced  into  the  wound,  and,  after  penetrating  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  was  stopped  by  a  splinter  of  bone.  On  pass- 
ing the  probe  a  little  to  the  right,  or  towards  the  median  line, 
the  bullet  was  distinctly  felt,  having  penetrated  both  tables  of 
the  bone,  imbedded  deep  in  the  rugged  edge  of  the  internal  one. 
A  sufficient  incision  being  made,  I  succeeded,  after  considerable 
force  had  been  used,  to  extract  the  bullet.     It  was  flattened  on 

*  W«  have  omitted  some  unimportant  medical  details. — Editor. 
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one  side  and  rugged,  having  the  impression  of  the  bone  mto 
which  it  had  been  impelled.  Several  splinters  were  removed, 
and  albo  ihe  one  mentioned  above  of  greater  ^e,  which  was 
pressing  ufion  a  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The 
orbitar  ^late  of  the  frontal  bone  was  also  considerably  injured  ; 
so  much  M>,  that,  until  I  removed  a  small  portiqn  of  it,  which  was 
pressing  down  upon  the  eye,  the  woman  compbioed  of  some* 
thing  ••  pricking    the  eye-ball. 

After  all  source  of  irritation  had  been  removed,  the  external 
wound  was  brought  tosether  with  adhesive  straps,  and  a  portion 
of  lint  wrung  out  of  cold  spring  water  was  applied  cfyer  all,  and 
ordered  to  be  changed  frequently.  She  was  ordered  also  every 
third  hour  a  wine  glassful  of  a  purgative  solution,  till  the  bowels 
were  sufficiently  acted  on.  The  jpulse  was  7S  when  we  left  her. 
The  following  day,  December  80,  she  complained  of  violent 
pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  bead,  but  the  dull  pain  in  the  hitc 
of  the  wound  had  not  returned  since  the  extraction  of  the  ball. 
Pulse  80.  Breathing  easy.  Had  slept  for  three  hours  during 
the  night  tranquilly.  Medicine  had  operated  well. — Decern^ 
ber  «51.  Had  slept  little,  and  still  complained  of  the  pain  in 
liack  part  of  the  head.  Appears  drowsy,  and  answers  questions 
incoherently.  The  wouna  discharges  healthy  pus.  No  stool 
since  yesterday.  Tongue  white,  but  moist.  On  Friday,  1st 
January,  I  found  she  had  been  up  frequently  sitting  by  the  fire^ 
and  had  partaken  of  some  animal  food,  although  particularly 
cautioned  against  it.  The  pulse  was  100,  but  not  full.  Face  flush- 
ed. Skin  hot.  Tongue  white,  but  still  mobt.  Wound  appeared 
healthy.  She  had  some  d^pree  of  stupor,  and  when  roused 
talked  incoherently.  The  next  day  (Saturday,  &1  January 
1836)  was  the  first  time  that  I  bc^an  to  notice  the  difiiculty 
she  had  in  speaking ;  the  report  runs  as  follows : — ^*  Has  slept 
none.  Is,  or  afiects  to  be,  itntfimble.  €k>mplatns  little  of  pam. 
When  roused,  she  observes  and  knows  every  onf ,  and  understands 
tshaiever  is  said  to  her.  Pulse  only  68.  Tongue  foul,  but 
moist.  Pupils  natural.  Has  spoken  little  since  yesterday,  H.is 
goC  out  of  bed  several  times.  She  appears  to  nax^  tost  the  me^ 
mary/br  words  ;  thus  she  cannot  express  her  wants.  Sunday* 
•3d  January.  Pulse  68.  *  *  ^  *  Slept  little  during  the 
night,  but  frequently  sat  up  in  bed  without  speaking.*"  * 

It  was  now  osXy^Jbr  the  first  ttme^  that  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  phrenological  import  of  the  case,  by  the  following  drcuni- 
stance :  T%e  nurse  in  attendance  on  Maria  said  to  me,  *^  I  won* 
der  many  times  that  she  does  not  speahj  Jbr  her  tongue  is  weU 
enough^  and  when  she  wai^Us  amy  thing  she  cannot  name  fi,  so 
that  we  have  to  bring  a  number  of  things  to  her,  and  when  it  is 
what  she  wants  she  gives  a  kind  of  soail^.^  These  were  her 
esead  spordt,  for  I  took  them  down  at  the  time  as  she  spoke. 
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She  continued  neaErly  in  the  same  state  for  the  next  two  days^ 
when,  after  getting  into  a  passion  at  her  attendants,  she  became 
rather  more  comatose.  The  pulse  was  60 ;  heat  of  head  in- 
creased, especially  in  the  forehewl.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  An  ample 
blister  applied  to  the  head. — Wednesday,  6th  January.  Was 
up  several  times ;  appeared  to  notice  every  tiling  that  was  going 
on,  but  fiever  spoke^  except  in  monosyllables.  A  considerable 
discharge  took  place  from  the  wound,  and  a  small  piece  of  bone 
came  away.  *  ♦  ♦ — Thursday,  7th.  Still  cannot  find  words 
to  express  her  wants.-^Saturday,  9th  January.  The  symptoms 
to-day  are  improyine.  ♦  ♦  ♦  She  is  quite  collected. .  The 
power  of  speech  is  also  returning. — Monday,  11th.  Pulse  only 
48 ;  slept  well.  Considerable  pain  of  back  part  qf  head^  but 
none  now  in  region  of  the  xoound.  Talks  now  slowly,  and  with 
seme  hesitation.     The  wound  is  greatly  cicatrized. 

All  the  symptoms  have  gone  on  improving  down  to  the  pre- 
sent date  (January  18).  Stul,  however,  she  forgets  some  words ; 
and,  when  talking  about  any  thing,  she  repeats  the  same  words 
several  times  before  she  can  recollect  others  to  express  her  ideas 
in  succession  ;  and  often  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
telling  the  nurse  to  finish  it  for  her.  I  am  afraid  that  the  detml 
of  the  above  case  has  been  somewhat  tedious ;  but  from  it  we 
find,  that  whilst,  throughout,  her  other  fieiculties  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  unimpaired,  thai  of  speech^  or  rather  the  memory 
^  words  to  express  ideas  or  feelmgs  resulting  from  the  other 
faculties,  has  been  very  much  affected.  We  find,  too,  that  even 
this  symptom  did  not  appear  till,  imprudently,  she  excited  the 
drcufating  system  on  the  1st  January,  (nine  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury,)  and  that  then  the  pulse  was  greatly  accele- 
rated from  its  wonted  state ;  that  some  head  symptoms  appear- 
ed ;  and  that  the  ^*  weak  pcnnt,^  as  is  always  the  case,  suffered 
most,  and  continued  to  suffer^  long  after  the  ot/ier  symptoms 
had  completely  subsided. 

Cattle  Douglas^  KirkcudbrightthWey  18^  January  1836. 

Postscript. 

My  patient,  Maria  Wilson,  is  now  out  of  danger,  and  the- 
memory  for  words  is  quite  restored.  I  had  another  case  the 
other  (fay  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature— a  boy  who  complained 
of  violent  pain  over  both  eyes,  and  also  of  the  eye-balls,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  start  from  their  sockets.  When  I  saw  him, 
he  spoke  a  few  word^  and  then  stopt  short  He  commenced 
again  and  again,  with  a  like  result.  Cold  cloths  beinff  Applied 
over  the  eyes  and  fnontal  ridge,  he  experienced  great  relief;  and, 
after  two  hours^  continuance,  woidr  flowed  upon  him  as  uninter- 
ruptedly as  before.    He  then  tokl  me,  that  he  knew  wdl  enough 
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vlud  he  intended  to  say,  but  that,  ju8t  as  he  was  about  to  pro- 
nooaee  the  word,  it  went  entirely  out  of  his  memory.  After 
two  dajrs  the  pain  returned,  and  words  again  were  lost.  He 
labourra  under  hepatic  disease,  and  abo  disease  of  the  heart. 
He  died  about  a  week  after  the  first  attack  upon  the  organ  of 
Languace^  suffering  most  part  of  that  time  great  pain  in  both 
anterior  levies  of  the  brain.  A  post-mortem  exammation  could 
not  be  obtained. 
2Ut  Mardk  1886. 
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Thb  ootmctioo  is  rapidly  making  progress  among  reflecting 
persons,  that  in  no  way  is  it  possible  to  improTe  the  human 
mind,  and  preserve  it  in  vigour,  except  by  ameliorating  and 
strengthening  the  cerebral  organisation.  But  although  the  brain 
ii  the  orranic  part  through  which  exclusively  the  mental  powers 
can  be  changed  or  afiectra,  yet  so  closely  is  it  linked  with  the 
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f^est  of  the  body,  that  without  keeping  the  whole  in  good  condi- 
tion, its  own  vtffour  is  necessarily  impaired.  Dr  Combe,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  former  volume,  *'  The  Princi- 
ples of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and 
to  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education,^  point- 
ed out  the  laws  of  exercise  which  regulate  the  brain,  considered 
as  a  separate  organ  ;  in  his  present  work,  and  several  chapters 
of  the  former,  he  shews  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  state 
of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  circulating,  and  excretory  func- 
tions. The  importance  of  these  subjects  in  relation  to  the  mind 
and  brain  is  easily  understood.  Every  part  of  the  human  body 
is  incessantly  unclergoing  waste  of  its  substance,  from  the  con- 
stant activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  those  of  excretion — 
the  latter  being  chiefly  the  skin,  lungs,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  By 
this  loss  of  substance  the  organ  is  weakened  ;  its  function  lan- 
guishes ;  and,  unless  repaired  by  a  supply  of  fresh  materials,  it 
becomes  altogether  unfit  for  the  performance  of  its  duty.  One 
of  the  ofiices  of  the  blood  is  to  renovate  the  body,  by  laying 
down  in  all  parts  of  it  the  substances  of  which  they  respectively 
stand  in  need.  To  the  bones  it  supplies  bone,  to  the  muscles 
flesh,  and  to  the  brain  the  materials  of  which  that  viscus  is 
composed.  That  the  body  may  be  properly  nourished,  there- 
fore, the  blood  must  be  sufficiently  copious,  and  its  quality 
must  he  healthy  and  rich.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  realize 
these  conditions  two  circumstances  are  indispensable  :  first,  the 
materials  of  which  the  blood  is  composed  must  be  good  and 
abundant ;  and,  secondly,  the  organs  which  convert  tnem  into 
blood  must  be  capable  of  vigorously  performing  this  operation. 
From  materials  of  bad  quality  good  blood  cannot  be  made,  and 
by  weak  or  unhealthy  organs  even  the  best  materials  cannot  be 
turned 'to  proper  account.  Food  and  atmospheric  air  are  the 
materials  from  which  the  blood  is  elaborated ;  and  the  organs 
by  which  the  process  is  performed  are  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
lungs.  Other  parts,  however,  such  as  the  tee^h,  liver,  and 
pancreas,  lend  their  assistance  in  this  important  work.  Food 
taken  into  the  mouth  is,  by  the  teeth  and  saliva,  converted  into 
a  soft  mass,  and  thus  prepared  for  deglutition  and  subsequent 
changes.  On  arriving  at  the  stomach  it  excites  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice,  a  fluid  which  has  the  power  of  reducing  all  kinds 
of  aliment  to  a  homogeneous  pulpy  substance,  called  chyme. 
In  this  condition  the  food  passes  into  the  bowels,  where,  by  the 
admixture  of  bile  from  the  liver,  and  pancreatic  juice  from  the 
pancreas,  it  is  converted  into  two  distinct  portions — a  milky 
fluid  called  chyle,  and  a  thick  residuum,  which,  being  of  no  use 
to  the  body,  passes  through  the  bowels  and  is  dischar^d.  From 
the  intestines  the  chyle  is  sucked  up  by  small  vesseb  called  the 
laeteals,  which  unite  and  form  the  thoracic  duct,  whose  course 
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n  upwards  along  the  spinal  column.  On  arriving  at  the  top 
of  the  chest,  this  duc^  unites  with  the^  subclavian  vein^  just 
before  it  reaches  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  in  this  way 
the  chyle  is  poured  into  the  general  current  of  the  venous  blood. 
But  although  thus  mingled  with  the  blood,  the  chyle  is  not  yet 
entirely  fitted  for  its  duties.  To  complete  its  preparation,  it 
must  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  during 
respiration.  This  is  accordingly  done  by  its  passing  through 
the  lungs  along  with  the  dark  venous  blood,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deterioration  that  it  has  sustained  in  nourishing 
and  stimulating  the  body,  stands  in  need  of  the  same  change. 
In  the  course  of  this  process,  both  the  chyle  and  the  venous 
blood  are  converted  into  red,  arterial,  or  nutritive  blood,  which 
is  afterwards  distributed  by  the  heart,  through  the  arteries,  to 
every  part  of  the  system. 

One  other  condition  is  necessary  for  putting  the  blood  into  a 
hedthy  state.  It  must  be  purified  by  the  sufficient  performance 
of  the  functions  of  excretion.  And  hence,  for  example,  the  ne- 
cessity of  regularly  cleansing  the  skin. 

But  it  is  not  by  supplymg  nourishment  only  that  arterial 
blood  mvigorates  the  body.  Its  presence  excites  every  organ  to 
action ;  and  the  more  excellent  its  quality,  and  the  greater  the 
velocity  of  its  circulation,  the  more  intense  is  the  stimulus  which 
it  affords. 

The  brain  is  not  less  dependent  on  the  blood  for  stimulus 
and  support  than  the  rest  of  the  animal  machine ;  and,  con^ 
sequeBtly,  every  circumstance  influencing  the  blood  affects  also 
the  brain  and  its  functions.     If  the  food  is  defective,  or  of  bad 
quality ;  if  the  air  which  we  breathe  is  impure;  if  the  stomach 
or  liver  is  in  a  weak  or  morbid  condition,  so  that  it  cannot 
furnish  the  gastric  juice  or  bile  necessary  for  chyKfication ;  if  the 
lacteals  or  their  glands  (the  mesenteric)  are  diseased,  and  tliere- 
fore  unable  to  convey  the  chyle  to  the  blocKlvessels ;  if,  by  ne- 
glecting ablution  of  the  skin,  we  unfit  it  for  exhaling  the  noxious 
particles  of  the  blood  ;  if  the  lungs  are  too  small,  or  diseased ;  if 
the  heart  is  weak  and  unable  to  circulate  the  blood  with  sufficient 
force ;  if,  through  neglect  of  muscular  exercise,  we  permit  the 
circulation,  the  breathing,  and  the  functions  of  excretion  to  lan- 
guish ;-»in  one  and  all  of  these  cases,  the  vigour  of  the  brain  is, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  impaired.     But  this  is  not  all :  for, 
in  consequence  of  the  indmate  connexion  between  the  brain  Und 
the  digestive  organs  by  roeana  of  the  nerves,  their  diseases  in- 
fluence the  brain  sympathetically,  and  often  give  rise  to  serious 
derangement  of  minol.     Thus,  even  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  health  for.  its  own  sake,  it  becomes  of  great  importance, 
with  a  view  to  mental  eflBdencyy  that  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
qualities  of  food  and  air,  the  vriations  of  these  to  the  human 
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body,  the  rules  by  which  we  ouffht  to  be  guided  in  selectiiig 
and  apportioning  our  aliment,  and  the  prindples  by  attention  to 
which  the  health  of  the  blood-making  organs  may  be  secured. 

Such  is  the  information  which  Dr  Combe  affords  in  bis  work 
on  Digestion,  and  in  the  other  volume  above  referred  to.     His 
present  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts — "  The  Physiology  of 
Digestion,''  and  "  The  Principles  of  Dietetics  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  Laws  of  Digestion.''     In  the  first  chapter  of  the  former 
division,  he  shews  that  food  is  necessary  to  supply  waste,  both  in 
vegetables  and  in  animals.     Vegetables  draw  nourishment,  by 
means  of  their  roots,  from  the  soil ;  but  animals,  being  locomo- 
tive, need  a  receptacle  into  which  the  food  may  be  conveyed, 
and  whence  the  lacteals  (which  are  analogous  to  the  vessels  of 
the  roots  of  plants)  may  at  leisure  suck  up  the  necessary  ali- 
ment.    Such  a  receptacle  are  the  stomach  and  bowels.     But 
something  else  is  still  required.     The  animal  must  have  an  in- 
ducement tofiU  the  receptacle^  and  be  enabled,  moreover,  to  pro^ 
portion  the  supply  to  the  necessities  qf  the  fioe^-— varying,  as 
these  do,  with  the  rapidity  of  its  waste  and  growtli.     For  this 
twofold  purpose,  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  given  ; 
and  Nature  has  so  arranged,  that,  in  the  healthy  system,  their 
craving  arises  only  when  food  is  necessary,  and  ceases  when 
enough  has  been  taken  in.     Dr  Combe  accordingly  proceeds  it) 
Chapter  II,  to  treat  of  hunger  and  thirst,  which  he  shews  to  be 
affections  of  the  brain,  excited  by  certiun  conditions  of  the  sto- 
mach and  body  at  large.     The  third  chapter  is  on  the  functions 
of  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition,  and  the  organs  by 
which  they  are  performed.     The  author  then  proceeds,  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  to  consider  the  stomach  and  gastric  juice,  and  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  observations  made  by  an  Ame- 
rican physician  Dr  Beaumont,  on  the  stomach  of  a  Canadian 
named  Alexis  St  Martin.     This  man  was  wounded,  in  182^,  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket,  which  made  an  opening 
through  the  integuments  and  ribs  into  the  stomach.    The  wound 
healed,  but  the  aperture  remained,  being  closed  up  only  by  a 
valve  opening  inwards.     Dr  Beaumont  made  a  long  course  of 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of  digestion,  the  results  of  which 
are  of  singular  interest  and  importance,  but  to  which  we  cannot 
do  more  than  allude.    Dr  Combe's  6fth  chapter  is  on  the  Theory 
and  Laws  of  Digestion ;  and  the  next— on  Chylification  and  the 
organs  concerned  in  it — concludes  the  first  part  of  the  work. 
Part  Second  is  subdivided  as  follows : — Chap.  I.  Times  of*  Eat- 
ing ; — ^11.  On  the  proper  quantity  of  Food  ; — III.  On  the  kinds 
of  Food  ; — IV.  Conditions  to  be  observed  before  and  after  Eat- 
ing;— ^V.  On  Drinks; — VI.  On  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
Bowels.    This  portion  of  the  Tolume  is  replete  with  valuable  in- 
struction, and  is  eminently  practical  in  its  expositionf.    Of  these, 
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however,  neither  our  limits  nor  the  objects  of  this  Journal  admit 
of  a  detailed  analysis.  We  shall  merely  quote,  as  a  specimen, 
some  of  the  author^s  observations  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
brain  and  stomachy  this  being  a  subject  more  particularly  within 
our  province. 

*^  Among  the  circumstances  which  favour  digestion,*"  says  he, 
**  the  observance  of  bodily  rest  and  mental  tranquillity  for  some 
time  before  and  after  every  meal,  is  perhaps  the  most  import* 
ant ;  its  influence  depends  on  a  well  known  law  of  the  animal 
economy,  already  frequently  alluded  to,  but  to  which,  that  it 
may  be  fully  understcxxl,  I  must  again  shortly  refer. 

*'  Whenever  any  living  part  is  called  into  vivid  action,  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  and  of  nervous  energy  towards  it  imme- 
diately commences,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  requisite  degree  of 
excitement,  and  continues  till  some  time  after  the  activity  has 
ceased.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  whenever  food  is  swal- 
lowed, the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  becomes  suffused 
with  blood,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  distention  of  its  vessels,  its 
colour  changes  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep  red  hue.  After  di- 
cestion  is  completed,  and  the  unusual  supply  of  blood  is  no 
kmger  requirea,  the  vessels  again  diminish,  and  the  colour  re« 
turns  to  its  original  tint.  It  St  Martinis  stomach,  these  changes 
were  so  often  seen  by  Dr  Beaumont,  as  to  render  their  occur- 
rence as  fully  demonstrttted  as  any  circumstance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.^    - 

^  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  ^reat  afflux  of  blood  which 
takes  place  towards  the  stomach  and  mtesttnes  during  digestion, 
cannot  occur  without  a  corresponding  dkntnutton  in  the  quantity 
circulating  on  the  surface  and  in-  other  distant  parts  of  the  body, 
attended  of  course  with  a  diminished  power  of  action  in  them. 
Hence,  for  some  time  after  a  full  meal,  there  is  an  inaptitude  for 
vigOTous  thinking  and  bodily  exertion,  a  depression  of  respira* 
tion,  and,  in  ddicale  persons,  a  degree  of  coldness  or  chill  felt 
over  the  whole  body.  But,  under  ord'mary  circumstances,  this 
depression  is  not  oi  long  continuance.  After  the  reauisite  secre- 
tions  have  been  provided  for  the  solution  of  the  food  and  the 
ftmnation  of  the  chyle,  a  reaction  and  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  now  paitially  renewed  by  the  admixture  of  nutri- 
tive chyle,  ensue,  and,  by  the  stimulus  which  they  afibrd,  soon 
6t  the  person  for  the  active  resumption  of  his  ordinary  duties 

**  That  this  impaired  activity  of  the  other  foncUons  after  a 
fiiO  meal  is  natural,  and  intentionally  arranged  by  the  Creator, 
is  plain,  both  from  its  universality  anong  all  kinds  of  animals, 
and  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced.  Among  the  lower 
creatures,  the  sluggtshnen  induced  by  eating  increases  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  gorge  themselves  with  food. 
The  boa  constrictor,  after  a  plentiful  repast,  slnrobers  for  a 
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week ;  and  the  glutton  of  our  own  species,  in  siknilar  circum- 
stances, drops  into  a  stertorous  sleep  of  several  hours.  If  iactive 
exertion  immediately  after  a  full  meal  be  rendered  compulsory 
hv  any  external  cause,  such  as  the  presence  of  danger  urging  to 
flight,  the  aliment  often  remains  for  hours  in  the  stomach  un- 
digested. Again,  the  very  distention  of  the  stomach  inseparable 
frcMB  a  hearty  meal,  necessarily  impairs  the  activity  of  several  of 
the  functi(ms,  by  directly  pressing  upon  the  vessels  which  sup- 
ply their  organs  with  blood,  and  consequently  diminishing  the 
stimulus  essential  to  their  activity. 

'^  The  obvious  practical  inference  to  be  deduced  from  a  consi-* 
deration  of  the  principle  under  discussion  is,  that  rest  of  body 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  for  a  short  time  both  before  and  after 
eating  are  necessary,  and  conducive  to  healthy  digestion.  If 
we  have  been  engaged  in  severe  and  fatiguing  bodily  exertion, 
or  anxious  meditation,  just  before  sitting  down  to  a  meal,  the 
blood  which  was  flowing  through  the  vessels  of  the  muscles  or 
the  brain  to  keep  up  their  unusual  action,  still  continues  to  do 
so,  because  a  sufficient  interval  has  not  elapsed  to  allow  the  ex- 
citement to  subside,  and  a  new  distribution  to  take  place  towards 
the  organs  concerned  in  digestion.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
stomach  does  not  receive  blood  enough  to  carry  on  its  increased 
action,  and  furnish  gastric  juice  with  sufficient  rapidity,  or  in 
sufficient  quantity,  to  mix  with  the  whole  of  the  food  ;  and  that 
the  nervous  energy,  already  partially  exhausted  by  over-excite- 
ment in  the  remoter  organs,  is  imperfectly  isupphed  to  the  sto- 
mach, the  tone  and  action  of  which  are  thus  so  far  impaired  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  digestion  with  its  usual 
success.  Accordingly,  when  we  are  fatigued  with  mental  or 
bodily  labour,  we  are  naturally  impelled  to  seek  repose  before 
sitting  down  to  table ;  and  if  we  yield  to  this  instinctive  prompt- 
ing, and  refresh  ourselves  by  a  rest,  we  not  only  enjoy  better 
what  we  eat,  but  also  digest  it  with  an  ease  and  comfort  un- 
attainable by  swallowing  our  food  the  moment  our  labour  is  at 
an  end — and  hence  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  appropriating 
half  an  hour  to  any  light  occupation,  such  as  dressing,  before 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  If,  however,  we  have  previously  been 
engaged  only  in  very  moderate  exercise,  an  interval  of  repose  is 
not  required,  because  then  there  is  no  undue  excitement  else- 
where to  retard  the  necessary  flow  of  blood  and  nervous  energy 
towards  the  internal  organs. 

*^  The  practical  rule  of  avoiding  serious  exertion  of  mind  or 
body  immediately  after  eating,  which  is  directly  dedudble  from  the 
physiological  law.above  explained,  has  long  been  acted  upon  in 
our  treatment  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  no  one  who  sets  any 
value  jon  the  lives  of  his  horses  or  dogs,  ever  allows  it  to  be  dis- 
regSKkd  with  respect  to  them.    And  yet  the  same  man  who 
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would  uoheatatiogly  dismiss  his  groom  for  feediiif^  his  horse 
immediately  after  a  fatiguioff  chase  or  a  gallop  home,  would 
probably  think,  nothing  of  walking  into  the  house  and  ordering 
dinner  to  be  instantly  served  for  hioiself  in  similar  circura- 
stances.  In  the  army,  the  di£Bculty  of  managing  recruits  on  a 
march,  in  this  respect,  has  often  been  remarked.  Fatigued  with 
the  day'*s  exertions,  they  are  impatient  for  food,  and,  when  they 
get  it,  can  scarcely  refrain  so  long  from  devouring  it  as  to  admit 
of  its  beiiig  even  moderately  cooked.  They  consequently  labour 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  eating  before  the- system  is  in 
a  sufficient  state  of  repose  to  benefit  by  the  supply,  and  of  hav- 
ing the  food  itself  in  a  condition  unfit  for  easy  digestion.  The 
old  campaigner,  on  the  other  hand,  instructed  by  former  expe- 
rience, restrains  his  appetite,  systematically  kindles  his  fire,^ 
oooks  his  victuals,  and  makes  his  arrangements  for  the  night, 
with  a  coolness  of  deliberation  which  surprises  the  recruit ;  and> 
he  is  amply  repaid  for  his  temporary  self-denial,  by  the  greater 
enjoyment  and  support  which  he  derives  from  the  very  same 
materials  which  the  impatience  of  the  other  has  caused  him  in  a 
great  measure  to  waste. 

**  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  period  of  re« 
fXMe  necessary  to  insure  healthy  digestion  extends  over  the  whole 
time  of  the  continuance  of  food  in  the  stomach. .  After  a  mode- 
rate meal,  and  in  ordinary  health,  the  concentration  of  the  vital 
powers  in  that  organ,  and  their  proportionate  depression  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  rarely  continue,  at  least  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  beyond  the  periocl  usually  allotted  to  the  Hesia,  or  sleep 
after  dinner,  in  warm  climates,  and  even  in  Italy  and  Spain — 
namely,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  the  meal  has  not 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation,  a  mfficteni  quantity  qfga»- 
tricjuicejbr  the  digestion  of  the  whole  ie  secreted  generalbf  with- 
m  me  Jirst  hour;  after  which  time,  consequently,  the  same 
auanti^  of  blood  is  no  longer  required  to  be  directed  towards 
.  tne  stomach,  but  may  beneficially  be  distributed  to  such  other 
parts  as  from  their  activity  more  immediately  require  its  aid.  If 
the  muscular  system  is  to  be  employed  in  labour  or  locomotion, 
the  blood  can  now  be  spared  to  sustain  its  activity  ;  if  the  mind 
is  to  be  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
brain  without  robbing  the  stomach.  The  same  principle,  of 
course,  applies  to  all  the  other  organs ;  and  it  is  therefore  chiefly 
during  the  first  hour,  till  all  the  gastric  juice  be  provided  and  the 
chymification  oi  the  food  be  fairly  commenced,  that  tranquillity 
uf  mind  and  inaction  of  body  are  so  essential. 

**  As  already  mentioned,  the  reality  of  increased  drculation  in 
the  vessels  of  the  stomach  during  digestion  has  been  established 
by  ocular  demonstration^  as  well  as  by  analogy.  The  increase  in 
he  supply  of  nervous  energy  whjbh  takes  place  at  the  same 
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time  is,  howeyer,  scarcely  less  certain,  although  from  its  nature 
incafiable  of  being  seen.  It  is  the  almost  characteristic  feature 
of  tbe  nervous  system  to  be  excited  by  stimulus  to  increased  ac- 
tion ;  and  we  formerly  saw  that  when  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
are  cut,  and  the  flow  of  nervous  influence  is  arrested,  digestion 
instantly  suffers.  But  the  same  principle  holds  in  the  nervous 
as  in  the  circulating  system.  Energetic  action  cannot  be  kept 
up  in  two  distant  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
intellect  be  intently  occumed  in  profound  and  absorbing  thought, 
the  nervous  energy  will  oe  concentrated  in  the  brain,  and  any 
demands  made  on  it  by  the  stomach  or  muscles  will  be  very  im- 
perfectly attended  ta  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  stomach  be 
actively  engaged  in  digesting  a  full  meal,  and  some  subject  of 
thought  be  then  presented  to  the  mind,  considerable  difficulty 
will  be  felt  in  pursuing  it,  and  most  probably  both  thought  and 
digestion  will  be  disturbed.  If  the  mental  effort  required  be 
easy  and  agreeable,  and  the  meal  be  a  very  temperate  one,  there 
will  be  much  less  difficulty  in  simultaneously  proceeding  with 
both,  because  comparatively  little  nervous  energy  will  then  suf- 
fice for  them.  Still,  however,  each  will  go  on  more  efficiently  if 
not  interfered  with  by  the  other, 

^^  When  the  mind  is  active  and  vigorous,  and  properly  exercised 
in  all  its  departments  of  feeling  and  affection  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lecty  the  nervous  influence  which  the  brain  produces  is  not  only 
more  abundant,  but  of  a  more  healthful  and  mvigorating  quality. 
Hence  tbe  well-known  preservative  and  restorative  influence  of 
cheerful  dispositions  and  gratified  activity  of  mind,  and  hence 
the  depressing,  morbid,  and  often  fatal  effects  of  corroding  care, 
grief,  or  apprehenaon,  on  every  organ  of  the  body.  Hence, 
too,  the  weak  digestion  and  sallow  complexibns  of  literary  men 
and  hard  students,  who  suffer  severely  from  transgressing  this 
law  of  ilie  animal  economy,  by  habitually  engaging  in  occupations 
requiring  much  exertion  of  mind,  not  only  soon  after,  but  even 
during  the  very  act  of  swallowing  their  meals.  Ignorant  of  the  . 
connexion  subsisting  between  the  difierent  functions,  and  of  their 
laws  of  action,  few  can  be  convinced  in  time  of  the  importance 
of  observing  this  condition,  even  after  its  operation  has  been  ex- 
plained to  them.  In  the  conclusion,  however,  experience  teaches 
many  whose  reason  is  insufficient  for  their  guidance,  and  forces 
them  to  a  closer  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  nature,  when 
obedience  is  almost  too  late  to  be  of  beniefit. 

^^  The  prodigious  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  digestion 
is  familiarly  and  unequivocally  exhibited  in  almost  every  case  of 
dyspepsia  which  each  succeeding  day  brings  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician.  He  knows  well  from  experience  that  the  diet 
may  be  selected  with  every  care,  its  quantity  duly  proportioned, 
and  exercise  rigidly  practised,  and  yet  all  his  curative  treatment 
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fail  even  to  relieve,  unless  his  patient  be  at  the  same  time  freed 
from  the  pressure  of  care,  and  due  attention  be  devoted  to  the 
observance  of  mental  and  bodily  repose  after  every  meal.  The 
heavier  the  meal,  the  greater  is  the  desire  for  absolute  rest,  and 
the  less  advantageously  can  active  exertion  be  encountered. 
When  the  stomach  is  loaded,  the  whole  vital  energies  seem  to 
be  concentrated  in  it,  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  task  imposed 
upon  it.  But  when  we  eat  temperately,  there  is  less  necessity 
for  entire  quietude  of  mind  and  body.  Accordingly,  if  we  do 
not  experience  the  same  dislike  to  exertion  after  a  light  forenoon 
lunch,  which  we  do  after  a  heavy  late  dinner,  the  reason  is  sim- 
ply, that  less  gastric  juice,  less  nervous  energy,  and  less  vigo- 
rous action  in  the  stomach,  are  required*  to  digest  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.^ 

These  remarks  are  largely  illustrated  by  Dr  Combe,  to  whose 
volume  we  are  forced  to  refer  for  additional  details.  He  has 
throughout  insisted  strongly  on  the  important  fact,  too  often 
overlooked,  that  the  digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food  de- 
pends, not  on  their  aualitv  alone,  but  also  on  the  condition  of  the 
system  at  the  time  wnen  they  are  swallowed ;  so  that  it  is  absurd 
to  lay  down  general  rules  on  this  subject,  and  to  represent  them 
as  applicable  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  or  even  to  the  same 
person  in  different  circumstances.  And  the  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  quantity  of  food  ;  for  this,  also,  must  vary  ac- 
cording t6  the  state  of  the  body.  ^'  There  is  no  kind  of 
alimentary  substance  of  which  it  can  be  said  absolutely  that  it 
is  always  proper  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  To  be  serviceable, 
ihejbod  must  be  adapted  to  the  age^  constitution^  state  of  healthy 
and  mode  oflh^^  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  climate  and  season 
of  the  year.  The  same  diet  which,  administered  to  an  adult,  is 
healthful  and  nutritious,  may  prove  irritating  and  injurious  to 
a  child  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  stimulating  animal  diet  which 
in  winter  is  highly  grateful  to  the  system  of  a  hard-working 
unexciteable  labourer,  may  prove  utterly  destructive  of  health 
when  indulged  in  during  summer  by  an  inactive  and  exciteable 
female.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  de- 
termine the  principal  causes  and  states  of  the  system  which  ren- 
der modifications  of  diet  necessary .*** 

The  preceding  observations  have  extended  to  such  a  length, 
that  we  can  devote  only  a  brief  space  to  each  of  the  other  works 
named  in  the  title. 

Dr  Fletcher^s  **  Disoourse*^  is  eloquent,  philosophical,  and 
convincing ;  and  as  it  has  been  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  we  hope 
that  tlie  friends  of  knowledge  and  liberal  views  will  lend  their 
aid  in  promoting  its  wide  circulation.  The  author  ^whose  pre- 
mature death  since  the  Discourse  was  spoken,  we,  m  common 
with  many  other  lovers  of  science^  deplore)  pottits  out  the  very 
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interefiting  nature  of  the  study  of  our  own  bodies,  and  the  eviU 
which  flow  from  ignorance  of  physiology ;  and  he  repels  most 
successfully  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this 
department  of  knowledge  as  a  branch  of  general  education. 
Nor  is  he  less  felicitous  in  defending  physical  science  against 
the  insinuations  of  those,  who,  on  pretence  of  honouring  the 
word  of  God,  depreciate  the  study  of  his  works.    «*  To  attempt,'' 
says  he,  *'  to  render  the  writings  of  any  class  of  philosophers  a 
stibstUute  for  the  Bible,  is  to  attempt  to  annihilate  all  the  noblest 
and  best  aspirations  of  man ;  but  I  am  totally  unconscious  of 
the  existence,  in  any  class  of  persons,  of  a  desire  lo  do  so,  and 
1  cannot  help  thinkmg  that  rather  more  jealousy  than  is  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  their  cause  has  been  lately  displayed  by  some 
well-meaning  people,  of  any  interference  by  lay  teachers  with 
the  business  of  religion.     The  same  Grod  who  gave  us  the  Bible 
as  the  mandate  of  his  will,  gave  us  the  objects  of  nature  as  the 
testimonials  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ;  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  by  what  train  of  fair  reasoning  any  one  who 
insists  on  the  latter  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  Creator,  can  be  construed  into  an  opposer  of  the  former 
as  inculcating  the  sublime  truths  of  revelation.     Why  should 
facts  which  might  be  rendered  mutually  illustrative  of  each 
other,  and  made  to  act  as  allies  strengthening  and  receiving 
strength,  be  adduced  only,  or  supposed  to  be  adduced,  in  oppo- 
sition ?  In  the  prospectus  of  a  work,  the  first  number  of  which 
is  advertised  to  appear  this  very  day  (5th  March  18S6),  it  is 
sud  to  be  ^  the  signal  heresy  of  the  age,  to  believe  that  what- 
ever increases  that  knowledge  which  is  power,  increases  also  the 
blessings  of  peace.'     But  it  may  surely  oe  said,  without  heresy, 
that  that  knowledge  needs  not  diminish  these  blessings,  and  that 
if  it  be  not  attempted  to  make  natural  knowledge  supersede  that 
which  has  been  bountifully  revealed  to  us — ^if  they  be  allowed 
to  go  hand  in  hand  together,  not  recklessly  pitted  against  each 
other— -such  knowledge  will  make  us,  not  only  wiser,  but  more 
religious  men.     It  appears  to  me,  further,  to  argue  rather  a 
sickly  kind  of  piety  in  the  advocates  of  revealed  truth,  to  be 
thus  tremblingly  alive  to  every  imaginary  encroachment ;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  seems  to  me  to  betray  even 
some  degree  of  infidelity,  to  be  so  morbidly  tenacious  of  the 
faith.     It  is  not  the  man  who  is  confident  of  his  strength,  it  is 
not  the  woman  who  is  satisfied  with  her  beauty,  who  is  the  most 
ci^ous  and  dragon-like  in  defence  of  an  undisputed  claim — 
tbe  most  rigorous  in  exacting  homage — the  most  sensible  to  every 
slight,  real  or  supposed.     Let,  then,  the  advocates  for  revealed 
rehgion,  relying  on  the  might  and  excellence  of  their  cause, 
show  themselves  above  such  paltry  feelings ;  let  them  remem> 
ber  that  many  of  the  roost  eminent  supporters  of  natural  reli- 
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gioii  have  been  at  the  same  time  no  less  eminent  as  humble  and 
sincere  Christians.^ 

"  The  Moral  Reformer***  is  a  very  useful  and  well-conducted 
periodical,  though  we  think  that  the  editor  sometimes  speaks 
too  confidently  on  matters  respecting  which  he  differs  in  opii 
nion  from  many  eminent  physicians.  He  entirely  proscribes 
tea  and  coffee,  for  instance,  as  well  as  malt  liquors  of  every 
kind,  except  as  medicine ;  and  he  has  a  considerable  aversioh 
to  animal  food.  It  is  not  kept  sufRciently  in  view  that  different 
conntitutiouH  reoiiire  to  be  differently  treated.  A  refreshing 
itpirit  of  philanthropv  pervades  every  part  of  the  work.-  Its 
aim  is  thus  set  forth  m  the  opening  address : — 

^^  Society  groans,  says  a  popular  writer^  under  a  load  of  suf^ 
ftring,  inflicted  by  causes  which  might  easily  be  removed,  but 
which,  in  conseouence  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  our  own  siruc- 
lure,  and  the  relation  of  different  parts  of  the  system  to  each 
other  and  to  external  objects,  are  still  permitted  to  operate.  On 
this  account,  he  adds,  *  persons  of  much  good  sense  in  every 
other  respect,  not  only  subject  themselves,  unwittingly,  to  the 
active  causes  of  disease,  but  give  their  sanction  to  lines  and 
practices  destructive  equally  to  ufk  and  morat.s.*  -  "' 

**  This  we  believe  to  be  correct ;  and  here  we  take  our  stand. 
In  the  Moral  Reformer  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Constitu- 
tion, we  propose  to  show,  not  only  the  structure  and  laws  of  the 
human  system,  but  the  almost  inseparable  connection  of  health 
and  morals, — a  connection  too  of len  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

**  There  are  two  sources  of  the  general  neglect  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  One  is  ignorance,  and  the  other  prejudice. 
Unhappily,  the  latter  is  not  always  diminished  by  removing  a 
degree  of  the  former.  There  are  smatterets  in  medical  science, 
or  devourers  of  medical  books,  who,  for  want  of  any  previous 
fixed  principles  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  human  body,  either 
in  health  or  disease.  Income  just  sufficiently  enlightened  to  make 
themselves  thorough  dyspeptics;  and  to  subject  those  whom 
they  love  more  than  themselves,  to  disease  in  various  forms. 
They  watch,  with  trembling  anxiety,  every  change  of  tempera- 
ture, every  breath  of  wind,  every  mouthful  of  food,  and  every 
new  sensation,  till  they  come  to  suffer,  either  in  imagination  or 
reality,  the  very  evils  which  they  have  laboured  to  avoid. 

^  But  give  to  mankind,  at  the  outset,  fixed  principles  in  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  hygiene— let  parents  know  by  whAt  ge* 
neral  rules  the  physical  education  of  their  rising  charge  is  to  be 
conducted — ana  let  those  who  are  at  an  age  which  deems  itself 
too  wise  to  listen  to  parental  counsels,  on  topics  of  paramount 
importance,  (even  if  such  counsels  were  to  be  had,)  but  who  arc 
yet  inexperienced  in  the  world,  know  how  to' educate  ^ieniselve^^ 
phjrsically,  socially,  morally  and  religiously — and  there  is  rea- 
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^ua  to  hope  for  a  chta^  id  society  which  shall  be  greatly  io 
favour  of  human  happiness.  There  is  reason  to  hofie^  even, 
that  those  bodies  which  are  designed  to  become  ^  temples  of 
the  Holy  Spirit/  will  be  trained  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Him, 
whose  they  are,  and  for  whose  reasonable  service  they  were  in- 
tended."" 

The  following  extract,  on  Sundi^y  Dinners,  may  be  appro- 
priately quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  laws  of  physiology,  even  with  a  view  to  religious  improve- 
ment :— '*  Perhaps  no  one  thing  which,  at  first  view,  appears  to 
be  of  so  little  consequenc^  more  effectually  obstructs  the  way 
to  moral  reformation  than  the  fashionable  practice  of  eating  to 
excess  on  Sunday,  especially  at  dinner.  The  whole  energiea  of 
the  brain  thus  become  concentrated,  as  it  were,  on  the  stomach  ; 
and  you  might  almost  as  well  preach  to  a  somnambulist,  during 
one  of  his  paroxysms,  or  to  a  maniac,  as  to  one  who  has  just 
dined  heartuy.  The  person  has  indeed  eyes,  but  he  sees  not ; 
he  has  ears,  but  he  unaerstands  not ;  he  has  a  brain  and  nervous 
system,  but  it  is  benumbed  and  stupified  ;  and  he  has  a  heart, 
but  it  cannot  feel. 

*^  Now  I  do  not  speak  of  those  alone  who  actually  sleep  in 
church  ;  for  every  one  knows  that  neither  the  services,  nor  the 
day,  nor  the  force  of  divine  truth,  will  be  likely  to  affect  them. 
But  I  refer  to  a  much  larger,  and  perhaps  more  respectable  class 
pf  the  community.  I  refer  to  those  who,  though  they  may  not 
actually  resign  themselves  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  would  yet 
do  sO|  if  there  were  no  cinnamon,  or  cloves,  or  orange  peel  to 
masticate ;  or  if  they  did  not  make  a  constant  effort,  and  per- 
haps  prick  themselves  with  pins,  to  prevent  it. 

**  There  are  many  reasons  why  a  person  should  eat  a  lighter 
rather  than  a  heavier  dinner  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day ; 
among  which  is  the  fact  that  most  people  use,  on  this  day,  a 
less  amount  than  usual  of  physical  exercise.  Another  reason 
ifl^  that  the  air  of  a  church,  confined,  and  heated,  and  impure, 
as  it  often  is,  has  somewhat  of  a  stupefying  tendency.  Another 
reason  still  is  found  in  the  fact  that  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  much  exercise  on  every  other  day,  are  of  course  dull  when 
they  come  to  sit  still  an  hour  or  two,  under  circumstances  the 
most  favourable. 

^^  But  there  is  a  stronger  reason  still,  why  we  ought  to  eat 
light  dinners  on  Sunday.  Multitudes  who  were  before  drowsy 
iu  church,  but  have  made  the  experiment  of  being  a  little  more 
abstemiousi  have  found  themselves  not  only  the  more  wakeful 
and  happy  for  it,  but  the  more  active  and  cheerful  imd  vigorous, 
in  body  and  mind,  not  only  during  the  whole  day  and  evening, 
bi^  tbroughout  the  8u^»^^ng  day."^ 
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Again,  with  respect  to  the  bad  effects  of  inadequate  veDtiia^ 
tion : — 

**  Take  the  case  of  the  school  teacher.  His  pupils  grow  titled 
of  study,  begin  to  dt  uneasy,  and  to  yawn«  Presently^  to  re« 
lieve  themselves  from  their  misery,  they  begin  to  play  with  their 
fingers,  or  their  books$  or  their  companions.  Now  they  ask  to 
go  to  the  fire,  or  to  get  some  water  i^^^^now  to  go  out  The 
teacher  nods,  frowns,  threatens,  and  perhaps  flo^  ^  all  to  tio 

Cirpose.  The  evil  is  not  removed.  The  pupils  cannot  be 
ppy,  while  they  are  breathing  an  atmosphere  one  half  or  one 
fourth  of  which  is  made  up  of  carbonic  acid«  He  may  make 
them  hypocrites,  by  compelling  them  to  sit  quietly  and  look  on 
tbdr  books,  but  he  cannot  make  them  studjf, 

*^  We  again  say  that  other  things  may  produce  these  evils 
besides  bad  ain  There  may  be  uninteresting  or  unintelligible 
lessons  or  books  before  the  pupil  There  may  be  bad  food  in 
the  stomach.  There  may  be  too  high  a  temperature  of  the 
air,  askle  Aom  its  impurity.  There  may  be  ill  health.  Thercf 
may  bo  actual  fatigue.  There  may  be  a  real  dislike  to  books 
and  lessons.  All  these  and  many  more  causes  may  be  com- 
bined* Still,  if  you  remove  all  these,  and  ventilation  is  still 
needed^  what  have  you  to  hope  for  ?  lamer  the  windows,  while 
the  sdiool  is  out  for  a  few  moments ;  throw  open  the  doors— > 
no  matter  how  cold  the  weather  is,<— and  you  will  find  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  changed  ;  and  chanffed,  too,  in  ^our  favour. 

''Take  the  Sabbath  school  teacher;  especially  where  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  two  Sabbath  schools  in  a  day,  be^ 
sides  two  or  uiree  ordinary  church  exercises.  Take  him,  say 
at  the  second  lesson,  between  one  and  three  dclocV,  A  promi- 
nent  cause  of  his  pupils^  indifference,  under  the  most  solemti 
and  affecting  appeals  to  their  consciences,  may  be  found  in  the 
state  of  the  atinosphere.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the 
Sabbath  schod  is  held  in  the  church  itself* 

^  Take,  Ustly,  the  minister.  How  many  a  minister  hai» 
hboured  almost  in  vain,  and  spent  his  strength  almost  *for 
nought,^  and  made,  perhaps,  every  variety  (x  appeal  to  his 
bearers,  calculated  to  rouse  the  heedless,  alarm  the  careless  or 
wake  up  the  stupid  ;  and  M  to  no  purpose  I  There  his  hearers 
are  in  the  shape  of  rationals,  but  yet  unmoved  ;  as  much  so  as 
the  seats  on  which  they  sit,  and  the  walls  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  That  full  or  excessive  dinners,  a  disrehsh  for  the 
subject  itsdf,  and  numy  other  drctraistances^  have  their  influence^ 
is  most  undoubtedly  true.  But  this  is  not  all.  Tberd  is  too 
much  carbonic  add  gas  present.^ 

The  following  appeal  in  behalf  of  chiklren  at  cfaurdi  cannot 
litl  to  move  the  compassion,  and  lead  to  modification  of  the  con« 
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duct,  of  every  parent  of  right  feeling  who  stands  in  need  of  en* 
Ughtenment  relative  to  the  subject  adverted  to : — 
\  *^  My  heart  has  ached  to  see  children  of  five  or  seven  years 
old  taken  to  church,  and  there  pinched,  and  shaken,  and  threat- 
eried  by  their  parents,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  asleep.  I 
have  t»een  children  forbidden  to  rest  cm  the  backs  of  the  pews, 
and  forced  to  sit  upright  on  the  seat,  lest  they  should  have  any 
encouragement  to  slumber ;  and  if  nature  should  be  overcome, 
as  it  must  often  be  in  such  tortures,  a  severe  pinch  and  angry 
looks  are  inflicted  to  rouse  the  victim. 

*'  How  parental  aflection  can  endure  to  act  in  this  manner,  I 
cannot  conceive ;  but  reason  and  religion  are  both  outraged  by 
such  conduct.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  most  young  chii- 
dren  to  sit  in  one  position,  and  m  silence,  without  becoming 
drowsy  ;  it  is  therefore  most  irrational,  as  well  as  cruel,  to  at- 
tempt to  force  out  this  natural  eflect.  So  it  is  an  outrage  on 
religion  that  parents  should  manifest  such  a  disposition  any- 
where, but  especially  in  the  house  of  God  ;  and  that  they  should 
take  such  a  certain  method  of  creating  disgust  to  the  sanctuary. 

^^  If  parents  will  or  must  take  such  young  children  to  church, 
let  it  not,  al)ove  all  other  places,  seem  to  be  the  one  where 
parental  feeling  is  suspended,  to  give  place  to  harshness  and 
cruelty.  It  is  much  less  derogatory  to  the  reverence  due  to  a 
place  of  divine  worship,  that  an  infant  should  be  allowed  Quietly 
to  sleep,  than  that  its  parents  should  make  it  the  scene  oi  their 
thoughtless  severity.'' 

There  are  two  useful  articles  on  the  physiological  circumstances 
which  influence  the  activity  of  the  amative  propensity,  and  on  the 
means  of  allaying  its  violence.  Nowhere  is  tne  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  physiology,  with  the  aim  of  improving  morality, 
more  obvious  than  here.  The  prevention  of  abuse  of  the  sexual 
propensity  in  youth,  is  also  adverted  to  with  becoming  earnest- 
ness :  ^^  Parents  must  be  enlightened,  as  fast  as  practicable,  in 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  hurhan  constitution,  and  the  nature  of 
the  penalties  which  follow  their  disobedience  ;  and  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  conversing  freely  with  their  children,  as  fast 
as  their  age  exposes  them  in  the  least  degree  to  the  influences 
which  every  where  surround  and  threaten  them.  There  are 
parents  who  communicate  as  freely  with  their  children  on  this 
subject  as  on  any  other  ;  and  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
wretched  practice  of  covering  up  or  concealing  from  the  inqui- 
sitive minds  of  the  youn^,  many  subjects  which  they  desire  to 
Ipok  intQ,  and  the  practice,  still  more  wretched,  of  telling  them 
a  string  of  falsehooos  so  monstrous  that  they  do  not  even  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  only  have  the 
efiect  to  make  them  pry  still  more  deeply  into  the  hidden  mys- 
tery, must  be  abandoned.'' 
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Of  Dr  Brigham^s  '*  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental 
Cultivation  and  Mental  Excitement  upon  Health^^  we  formerly 
spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise ;  and  the  very  favourable  recep- 
tion which  the  work  has  met  with  from  the  British  public  am> 
ply  sanctions  our  opinion.  Mr  Macnish  has  considerably  aufi^- 
mented  its  value  by  the  numerous  notes  which  he  has  added. 
Besides  happily  illustrating  many  of  Dr  Brigham's  arguments, 
he  has  corrected  one  or  two  inaccuracies  into  which  that  intel- 
ligent physician  has  been  led.  Dr  B.,  for  example^  states  that 
instances  have  occurred  where  persons  who  "  had  learned  but 
little  of  a  language  when  young,  and  had  totally  forgotten  it,^ 
were,  when  in  an  excited  and  convulsive  state,  *^  able  to  speak 
it  fluently  ;"  but  this,  says  Mr  Macnish,  *'  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take. That  a  person  might  forget  a  language  entirely,  and 
recover  it  when  the  brain  became  morbidly  excited,  is  perfect- 
ly authenticated  ;  but  that  he  in  this  state  should  speak  fluent- 
ly  a  language  of  which  he  formerly  knew  hu  little^  is  manifest- 
ly impossible.  The  utmost  that  disease  of  the  brain  can  do  in 
recalhng  knowledge,  is  to  restore  to  us  what  we  have  actually 
lost:  no  degree  oi  cerebral  excitement  can  give  us  what  we 
never  previously  possessed.^  P.  88.  Some  errors  are  pointed 
out,  p.  98,  in  the  authorities  on  which  Dr  Brigham  relies  for 
his  statements  regarding  the  comparative  mort^ity  in  difi^erent 
places ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  go  into  details. 

Mr  M.  refers  to  Phrenology  in  the  following  terms : — "The 
gross  error  committed  by  parents  of  over-working  the  brains  of 
their  offspring,  had  its  origin  in  that  false  system  of  philosophy 
which  has  existed  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  present  day, 
and  by  which  the  mind  is  regarded  as  a  separate  entity,  having 
no  sort  of  communion  with,  and  being  nowise  influenced  by, 
matter.  If  Phrenology  do  nothing  else  than  dispel  this  pre- 
posterous idea,  it  will  accomplish  much.  Had  this  science  been 
discovered,  and  its  principles  acted  upon,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
what  grievous  errors  in  education,  what  incalculable  injury  to 
the  brain,  would  have  been  avoided  ;  and  what  a  mass  of  splen- 
did talent,  which  has  been  employed  in  bootlesa  metaphysicd 
speculations,  might  have  been  profitably  turned  into  more  use^ 
ful  channels !  So  long  as  people  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
in  this  life  the  mind  works  through  the  agency  of  material  or- 
gans, no  rational  views  of  education,  and  of  the  true  method  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  brain,  could  be  entertained.  Many 
writers  before  the  time  of  Gall,  knew,  indeed,  the  intimate  re- 
lation existing  between  mind  and  matter ;  but  it  was  the  sci- 
ence  of  Phrenology,  first  propounded  by  him,  which  turned  the 
public  mind  strongly  and  practically  to  this  important  point,  and 
will  doubtless,  in  time,  work  a  thorough  change  in  public  sen<^ 
timent,  and  be  attended  with  the  most  happy  results.*^ — P.  45!. 
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The  following  case,  mentioned  by  Mr  Macnish  on  p.  17, 
i»  interesting  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view.  '<  I  know  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  consequence  of  excessive  over*working  of 
his  brain  during  the  composition  of  a  French  and  Enp;Iigh  dic- 
tionary, lost  the  memory  of  words  for  a  considerable  time*  His 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Italian,  which  was  very 
extensive,  disappeared  from  his  mind  as  if  by  enchantment,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  brain  had  its  usual  energy  restored  by 
quiescence.*" 

The  last  work  named  in  our  title  is  that  of  Dr  Reynolds  on 
the  Necessity  of  Physical  Culture  to  Literary  Men, — orieinal- 
ly  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  students  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical  Seminary.  It  is  clear,  sound,  and  forcible,  and  excel« 
lently  calculated  to  serve  the  end  in  view— the  incitement  of 
theologians  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  with  the  two-fold  object 
of  invigorating  their  minds  and  fitting  themselves  for  profes- 
sional hbour.  After  alluding  to  the  arduous  mental  exertions 
which  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  requires  from  clergymen, 
Dr  Rejrnolds  proceeds — 

^^  It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  this  state  of  things,  that  the 
Christian  minister  is  exposed  to  continual  danger ;  that  his  ef- 
forts, noble  and  praiseworthy  as  they  are,  may  occasion  injury 
to  his  health,  which  will  render  them  abortive.  In  the  ardent 
pursuit  after  knowledge,  he  is  too  apt  to  neglect  the  body ;  and 
to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  mind,  while  united  with  the  body, 
partakes  of  all  its  infirmities, 

^^  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  unspeakable  import^ 
ance,  how  he  may  be  a  faithful  servant,  ana  so  use  the  mind 
as  to  secure  all  its  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  and  for  the 
longest  time,  in  the  great  work  of  Christian  benevolence. 

**  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  judicious  and  practical  at- 
tention to  physical  education.  Such  a  course  must  be  adopted 
in  regard  to  diet  and  exercise,  as  is  conformable  to  nature,  and 
calculated  to  establish  that  perfect  harmony  of  action  between 
the  body  and  mind  which  is  necessary  to  the  health  and  vigour 
of  both-^in  other  words,  such  liabits  of  life  as  will  render  learn* 
ed  men  healthy  men. 

^^  The  man  whose  position  in  society  demands  of  him  great 
mental  effort,  should  make  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge 
one  of  his  first  lessons  ;  otherwise,  he  is  continually  exposed 
to  dangers,  which  may  sooner  or  later  paralyze  his  efforts. 
Until  he  has  learnt  this  lesson,  he  cannot  lulfil  the  high  duties 
which  he  owes  to  society  and  to  his  Master  in  heaven.  I  would 
almost  say,  that  the  scholar  who  cultivates  the  mind  exclusive- 
W  to  the  n^leot  of  the  body,  as  e&ctually  buries  his  talents  in 
tne  earth,  as  he  does  who  cherishes  the  body  and  neglects  the 
fuind.     Plato  calls  that  man  a  cripple  who  exercises-  the  mind 
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nd  neglects  the  body.  How  many  of  Plato's  cripples  have 
fcdonged  to  the  army  of  the  cross,  encumbering  its  march,  and 
bearing  like  so  many  dead  weights  upon  its  efforts ;  men  with 
winds  formed  to  soar  to  heaven,  and  wield  the  elements  of  the 
moral  universe ;  but  chained  down  by  neglected  bodies  to  in- 
activity and  disease !  How  often  has  zion  been  called  to  weep 
bitter  tears  ofver  these  disappointed  hopes !  The  mind  thus 
used,  or  rather  abused,  becomes  weakened  by  the  very  means 
which  were  intended  to  strengthen  it.**^ 

In  order  that  the  dangers  to  which  the  health  of  literary 
men,  and  especially  of  the  clergy,  is  exposed,  may  be  success- 
fully met  and  resisted,  they  must,  as  Dr  Reynolds  justly  ob* 
serves,  be  seen  and  understood.  **  A  fidthful  examination  of 
the  structure  and  uses  of  the  human  body, — the  intimate  con^ 
nexion  existing  between  the  body  and  the  mind, — and  the  re* 
dprocal  action  of  one  upon  the  other  in  health  and  disease—- 
will  alone  reveal  the  source  of  these  dangers  and  supply  the 
remedy/'  He  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  necessity  of  bodily 
exercise,  and  to  expound  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to 
be  resulated,  the  mode  in  whicn  its  Denercial  effects  are  pro- 
duced,  the  debilitating  influence  of  bodily  disease  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  fact  that  ^^  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  is  ca* 
pable  of  attaining  the  highest  point  of  perfection^  until  both 
are  brought  into  full  action.*^  He  adverts  to  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  brain  and  stomach,  and  to  the  derangement  of 
the  digestive  functions  caused  by  unremitted  ftudy.  Such  de 
rangeroent,  as  we  shewed  in  the  outset,  tends  to  weaxen  the  whole 
body,  and  no  part  more  evidently  than  the  brain.  At  this  stage, 
consequences  the  most  lamentable  ensue.  *'  There  is  a  more 
intimate  relation  between  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  morals, 
and  the  health  of  the  body,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
body,  when  injured  to  a  certain  extent  by  mental  exercises,  be] 
gins  to  react  upon  the  mind,  and  produces  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  The  memory  becomes  impaired,  the  ideas  con> 
fused,  and  the  power  of  thought  is  broken.  The  elastic  spring 
<4f  the  soul  is  weakened.  Pusillanimity  usurps  the  place  or  that 
moral  courage  in  a  man,  which  could  meet  every  trial  with  firm- 
ness; the  cheerfulness  which  shed  its  sunshine  over  his  path  is 
no  longer  seen ;  the  spirits  are  dejected ;  every  difficulty  ap- 
pears insurmountable ;  every  effort  depresses.  Overcome  with 
the  common  duties  of  the  day,  he  lies  down  at  night,  but  not 
to  repose.  Extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  drives 
deep  from  his  pillow,  and  happiness  from  his  heart  The  voice 
of  friendship  falls  powerless  upon  the  ear ;  the  love  of  Gtod 
kindles  but  a  momentary  feeling  in  the  palsied  souL  Is  this 
the  man  who  shall  lead  on  the  armies  of  the  cross,  and  success- 
fully repel  the  macliination!<  of  \ts  great  enemy,  when,  prepar- 
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ing  for  B  last  desperate  effort,  he  has  arrayed  himself  feu»  an'an*- 
gel  of  light  ?  With  how  much  reason  did  the  ancieDts,  when 
they  beheld  such  a  picture,  also  conclude  that  the  stomach  was 
jthe  seat  of  the  soul !  In  giving  it  that  location,  they,  at  all 
events^  discovered  habits  ofaccurate  observation,  which  it  would 
^  the  part  of  wisdom  in  us  to  imitate.  The  man  who  bestows 
all  his  care  upon  the  brain,  and  leaves  the  stomach  to  chance, 
may  find,  when  too  late,  that  he  has  neglected  a  friend  whose 
place  no  other  can  supply.*" 

t  It  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  observe,  that,  in  the  theolo- 
gical seminaries  of  the  United  States,  workshops  are  becoming 
i:ommon,  as  the  means  of  strengthening  the  Ixxiies  and  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  health  of  the  students,  and  (what  is 
frequently  an  object  of  no  mean  importance)  of  adding  to  their 
pecuniary  resources.  The  ^^  Mechanical  Association  of  An- 
PQver  Theological  Seminary^  was  first  established  in  1827.  Its 
object,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  is  **  the  promotion  of 
health  and  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  a  regular  system 
pf  mechanical  exercise.^  It  has  the  use  of  a  large  four-story 
buildings  affording  room  for  about  seventy  work-benches,  which 
are  usually  all  occupied.  The  work  done  is  for  the  most  part 
joiners^  and  cabinet-makers^  work.  ^*  A  superintendent  of  the 
worksliop  is  employed,  a  practical  mechanic,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  make  all  purcnases  of  stock  and  sales  of  the  work.  But  his 
chief  business  is,  to  plan  and  prepare  work  for  the  shop ;  so 
that  every  student,  on  arriving  at  his  place,  may  find  his  task 
before  him,  and  be  able  to  begin  his  labour  at  once,  without 
loss  of  time.  It  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  principle  in 
the  management  of  the  institution,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
utility  of  it,  that  every  student,  when  in  the  shop,  shall  be  fully 
and  actively  occupied  ;  and,  when  out  of  the  snop,  shall  have 
no  further  care  nor  thought  about  it.  At  present,  the  time 
spent  in  labour  is  daily  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  din- 
ner, and  the  same  interval  before  evening  prayers.  There  are 
a  number  of  monitors ;  and  every  person  who  is  absent  or  comes 
in  late,  is  subjected  to  a  small  fine.  The  Association  is  open 
\o  all  members  of  the  seminary,  so  far  as  there  is  room ;  and 
any  member  may  leave  it  at  pleasure.  The  effect  of  this  insti- 
tution upon  the  general  health  of  those  who  have  been  connect- 
^  with  It,  has  hitherto  realized  the  highest  expectations  of  its 
patrons.^  Similar  institutions  exist  in  other  parts  of  America, 
and  will  certainly  arise  in  Britain  as  soon  as  ignorance  and  pre- 
j  udice  give  way  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

We  cordially  go  along  with  Dr  Reynolds  in  regarding  at- 
tention to  physical  education  as  a-sokmn  duty  of  the  clergy. 
*•  It  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  church,  and  cannot 
be  neglected  by  those  to  whom  its  interests  are  confided,  with- 
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out  incurring  a  responsibility  for  all  the  evils  which  may  fellow 
such  neglect.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  was  given  to  be 
icnltivated  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  "  Know  ye  notj  brej^ 
thren,  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God  ?*" 
And  shall  the  temples  of  God  be  permitted  to  decay  through 
negligence  or  sloth,  and  no  guilt  be  incurred  ?  Health  is  a  talent 
intrusted  to  our  care,  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  buried 
in  the  earth.  He  who  squanders  it,  throws  away  a  treasure  of 
inestimable  value,  and  will  be  answerable  for  the  consequences. 
For  every  opportunity  of  doing  ffood  which  is  thus  lost,  for 
every  degree  of  activity  of  which  it  deprives  him,  and  for  years 
of  usefulness  of  which  the  church  is  thus  deprived,  he  must  be 
called  to  give  a  solemn  account  How  much  sin  does  he  ac- 
cumulate, who,  having  enlisted  as  a  soldier  or  leader  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  renders  himself,  by  neslect,  wlioUy  or  in  part 
unfit  for  duty  !  Who  can  calculate  his  guilt,  or  estimate  the 
vast  amount  of  good  which  he  might  otherwise  have  effected  ? 
At  the  day  of  judgment,  I  fear  it  will  appear,  that  many  who 
thought  they  were  doing  God  service,  were  robbing  the  church, 
and  defeating  the  purposes  of  Heaven,  by  shortening  the  life, 
and  impairing  the  powers,  which  had  been  bestowed  for  their 
advancement. 

*♦  The  clergy  often  reprove  their  hearers  for  indifference  and 
neflkct,  while  listening  to  the  most  solemn  truths.  The  prin- 
dmes  which  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth  in  this  discourse, 
wnen  considered  in  all  theur  possible  rdations  to  the  great  cause 
of  Christian  benevolence,  are  very  scdemn  truths.  May  I  not 
then  call  upon  than,  on  this  occaston,  to  practise  as  well  as 
hear ;  and  to  beware  lest  thev  also  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  those  who  are  ^  hearers  only,  and  not  doers  of  the  word  V  ^ 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  TBE  BLIND;  or  LIVES  OF  SUCH  AS  HAVE 
DISTINOUISHED  THEMSELVES  AS  POETS,  PHILOSO- 
PHERS, ARTISTS,  &c  B.y  James  Wilsok,  who  ban  been  Blind 
from  his  Inflmcjr.  Third  Edition.  Sold  only  bj  the  Author.  189a. 
l%tto,  pp.  300. 

This  is  a  very  mleresting  work,  independently  of  the  perso- 
nal histonf  of  the  author,  which  to  us  has  fNurticular  attrac- 
tions. His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  who  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
author  was  bom  in  Richmond,  State  of  Virpnia,  on  the  24th 
of  May  1T79.  His  father  continued  faithful  to  the  British 
Government,  and  was  ruined.     He  sailed  from  New  York  on 
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hu  return  to  Europe,  but  died  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  vtiB- 
sel  had  left  the  port  The  author^s  mother  being  in  the  last 
stage  of  pregnancy,  the  alarm  occarioned  by  her  husband^s 
death  brought  on  premature  labour,  and  terminated  her  exist- 
ence. He  himself  was  sdzed  with  small-pox,  and  lost  his  sight. 
The  vessel  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Belfsst,  where 
he  was  left  a  blind  helpless  orphan,  without  a  Ariend  on  earth, 
and  dependent  entirely  on  the  compassion  of  strangers.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  acted  with  admirable  ge- 
nerosity. ^^  In  order  to  prevent  the  author  from  becoming  a 
diar^e  to  the  parish,  he  aeposited  in  the  hands  of  the  church- 
warden a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting him  for  five  years.'' 

He  was  kindly  treated  by  a  good-natured  old  woman,  to 
whose  care  he  was  committed,  and  recovered  his  health.  ^*  Shc^t- 
ly  after  this,""  says  he,  "  my  right  eye  was  couched  by  the  late 
Surgeon  Wilson,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  operation,  I  could 
soon  discern  the  surrounding  oojects  and  their  various  colours. 
This  was  certainly  a  great  mercy ;  for  though  the  enjoyment 
did  not  continue  long,  yet  the  recollection  of  it  affords  me  plea- 
sure even  to  the  present  day.  One  day,  however,  when  about 
seven  years  of  age,  as  I  crossed  the  street,  I  was  attacked  and 
dreaduiUy  mangled  by  an  ill-natured  cow.  This  accident  near- 
ly  cost  me  my  life,  and  deprived  me  of  that  sight  which  was 
in  a  great  degree  restored,  and  which  I  have  never  since  en- 
joyed. We  &tely  examined  the  author's  head,  and  found  his 
organ  of  Colouring  exceedingly  deficient.  A  mask  of  him  was 
taken,  and  is  sold  by  Mr  O'Neil.  ♦ 

A  few  years  afterwards,  he  was  employed  to  carry  letters  to 
and  from  the  offices  of  the  different  merchants  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  "  In  the  course  of  time,"  says  he,  "  my 
sphere  was  enlarged,  and  often,  on  important  business,  I  have 
borne  dispatches  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.''  The 
organs  of  Locality  are  very  largely  developed  in  his  head. 

He  attempted  to  learn  music,  but  with  no  great  success ;  yet 
sufficiently  well  to  charm  the  rustics  at  dances.  He  found  him- 
self exposed  to  great  temptations  to  immorality  in  this  voca- 
tion, and  gave  it  up. 

When  aoout  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  books,  and  being  obliged  to  listen  to  what  others 
chose  to  read,  his  first  instruction  was  derived  from  Jack  the 

*  When  Mr  Combe  lately  lectured  in  Glasgow,  Mr  Macnish  and  he  visited 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  that  city  (an  admirably  conducted  institution  un- 
der the  benevolent  direction  of  Mr  Autoil),  and  observed  that  this  organ  was 
depressed  in  all  the  inmates  who  had  been  bom  blind.  Dr  Spurzheim  made 
the  same  remark  in  other  asylums.  Mr  Combe  pointed  out  two  adult  indi- 
viduals  in  whom  the  orcan  was  not  deficient,  and  the  matron  said  that  both  of 
them  had  only  rtcenily  Tost  their  sight. 
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GianUkilkr,  Valentine  and  Onon,  Hobiuson  Cruaoe,  and  Gul- 
Krer^s  Travds.  Then  came  novels  and  romances,  and  then 
politics.  *^  The  moie,"*  says  he,  **  I  committed  to  memory,  the 
more  I  lound  it  was  capanle  of  receiving  and  retainine.^  <*  I 
knew  the  names,  stations,  and  admirals  of  almost  all  the  ships 
in  the  navy,  and  was  also  acquainted  with  the  number,  fiudng, 
and  name  of  every  regiment  m  the  amijr,  according  to  their  re- 
spective  towns,  cities,  or  shires,  from  wmch  they  were  raised.  I 
served,  of  course,  as  an  army  and  navy  list  for  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  relations  in  either  of  these  depart- 
ments, and  was  capable  of  informing  them  of  all  the  general 
news.'"  He  repeated,  on  occasion  of  a  bet  between  two  gentle- 
men, the  names  of  65M)  ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding when  he  was  stopped  4  the  bet  having  been  decided 
when  be  reached  500.  He  became  an  author  and  wrote  verses, 
some  of  which  he  says  are  still  extant. 

In  1800  he  was  received  into  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  then 
instituted  in  Belfast  He  there  leamea  the  trade  of  an  uphol- 
sterer, and  afterwards  practised  it  on  his  own  account.  The 
following  passage  is  exceedingly  interesting :— ^^  In  1 808,  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  formed  a  reading  society  iu  Belfast,  and  al- 
though they  were  all  mechanics,  yet  were  they  also  men  of  taste, 
and  some  of  them  were  possessed  of  considerable  talents.  Into 
this  society  I  was  admitted  a  member,  at  the  same  time  I  was 
kindly  exempted  from  the  expense  attending  its  regulations. 
One  of  the  members  was  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter I  had  ever  known,  and  therefore  I  attached  myself  to 
him.  To  good  nature,  he  united  an  original  genius,  a  ffood 
taste,  and  extreme  sensibility ;  and  had  an  early  education  been 
his  lot,  or  had  his  mind  been  sufficiently  expanded  by  study, 
he  would  have  become  an  omamoit  to  society.  This  mma  pro- 
posed to  read  to  me,  if  I  would  procure  books :  our  stated  hour 
for  this  employment  was  from  nme  o^clock  in  the  evening  until 
one  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter  season,  and  from  seven  until 
eleven  in  the  summer.  When  I  was  not  particularly  engaged, 
I  frequently  attended  him  at  other  intervals :  at  breakfast  he 
had  half  an  hour  allotted  to  him,  at  dinner  a  whole  hour.  Every 
minute  of  this  was  filled  up,  for  he  generally  read  to  me  between 
every  cup  of  tea;  and*by  this  means  I  committed  to  memory  a 
vast  collection  of  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  I  still 
retain,  and  which  has  been,  until  the  present  hour,  a  never- 
failing  source  of  amusement  to  me.  The  more  I  heard  read, 
the  more  my  desire  for  knowledge  increased,  while  I  learned  at 
the  same  time  that 

'  Thtf  more  a  mui  knows,  lie  finds  he  knows  the  less.* 

^*  So  ardent  and  steady  was  my  desire  for  knowledge  at  that 
time,  that  I  could  never  bear  to  be  absent  a  single  night  from 
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my  friend,  and  often  when  working  in  the  country,  where  I 
could  have  been  comfortably  accommodated,  I  have  travelled 
three  or  four  miles  in  a  severe  winter^s  night  to  be  at  my  post 
in  time.  Pinched  with  cold,  and  drenched  with  rain,  I  nave 
many  a  time  sat  down  and  listened  for  several  hours  together, 
to  the  writings  of  Plutarch,  Rollin,  or  Clarendon.  For  seven 
or  eight  years  we  continued  this  course  of  reading ;  but  to  give 
a  catalogue  of  the  authors  we  perused  in  that  time,  would  be 
foreign  to  my  present  purpose;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  book 
in  the  English  language  which  we  could  procure,  was  read  with 
avidity.  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Poetry,  Biography,  Es- 
says, Magazines,  Voyages,  Travels,  &c.  were  among  our  studies."" 

He  was  advised  to  marry,  and  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to 
a  young  woman  who  was  remarkable  for  her  filial  piety.  They 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  for  thirty-two  years  he  has  lived 
happily  with  her  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  He  now  travels 
through  the  United  Kingdom  selling  the  ^^  Biography  of  the 
-Blind,"^  at  5s.  6d.  a  copy,  and  we  hope  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  purchase  it. 

His  temperament  is  bilious-nervous;  his  head  is  large;  and 
the  organs  of  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  and  Locauty,  are 
very  much  developed.  The  constant  and  very  vivid  exercise 
of  these  organs  seems  to  have  caused  them  to  attain  a  larger 
size  than  probably  they  would  otherwise  have  reached  ;  while 
the  organs  of  Colouring  are  very  obviously  stinted  in  their  di- 
mensions, from  want  of  exercise.  His  eyes  have  suffered  so 
much  from  disease,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  accurately  by 
their  appearance  of  the  size  of  the  organ  of  Language  ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  well  developed.  The  extraordinary 
cultivation  of  it,  joined  to  his  favourable  temperament,  which 
gives  at  once  strength  and  sensibility,  and  the  aid  afforded  by 
his  large  Individuality,  account  for  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  memory.  He  is  modest  and  intelligent  in  conversation,  and 
altogether  is  a  very  interesting  person. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE,  May  1836.    Edinburgh :  Waugh 

and  Innes. 

The  writer  of  a  review  of  Mr  Combers  work  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  Man,  in  this  Number  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
seems  to  think  that  he  has  dealt  a  deadly  blow  at  the  whole 
fabric  of  Phrenology.  Had  the  system  contained  within  it  no 
greater  principle  of  vitality  than  would  have  enabled  it  to  sur- 
vive the  present  attack,  it  must  have  been  in  its  grave  long 
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Since ;  but  it  has  successfully  stood  ihe  sliock  of  many  a  more 
rude  encouDter,  and  from  antagonists  better  qualified  to  contend 
with  it,  from  sotne  knowledge  at  least,  of  the  use  of  the  weapons 
that  they  were  wielding ;  and  yet  here  it  stands,  more  vigorous 
and  flourishing  than  ever. 

The  reviewer,  like  most  anti-phrenoldaists  who  have  preceded 
him,  goes  back  to  their  joint-stock  set  of  arguments  which  have 
been  refuted  both  here  and  elsewhere  usque  ad  nauseam^  and 
again  brings  them  forth  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  they  had 
proceeded  fresh  from  his  own  brain — we  beg  pardon — his  heart 
— or  his  foot  perhaps.     It  will  hardly  be  expected,  therefore^ 
that  we  are  again  to  travel  over  ground  so  repeatedly  troddtn. 
To  do  so  would  be  like  telling  a  thrice-told  tale — wearisome 
to  ourselves  and  unproGtable  to  our  readers.     Here  is  a  sample 
of  what  we  allude  to. 
.  The  reviewer,  speaking  of  Mr  Combers  work,  says,  that  it 
fosters  **'  the  perishmg — the  unsatisfactory — the  short-lived  plea- 
sures of  the  present  ufe.'"    Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  this  is 
the  reviewer'*s  deliberate  opinion  of  a  work  of  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  open  a  page,  without  perceiving  that  its  whole  scope 
and  tendency  are  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  lawA 
of  God,  and  of  producing  (to  ouote  Mr  Combers  words)  **  the 
perfect  Christian  character,'" — with  ^*  aflections  glowing  with  gra- 
tilude  to  God  and  love  to  man  ?^    Again,  the  reviewer,  on 
p.  181,  quotes  a  long  passage  from  Dr  Prichard'*s  Essay  on 
Temperament,  to  prove  that  Phrenology  has  always  an  outlet, 
in  case  of  iis  professojs  being  hard  prised.     This  quotation, 
says  the  reviewer,  *'  sets  the  question  at  rest,  so  far  as  facts  are 
cpocemed  ;^  and  this,  too,  he  says  with  as  much  sanffjroid  as  if 
Dr  Prichard^s  Essay  had  been  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 
He  either  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  question  was 
set  '*  at  rest^  in  a  very  diflerent  manner  from  what  he  mentions, 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  649.     But  in  fact  the 
reviewer  reminds  us  of  a  favourite  mode  of  reasoning  of  some 
of  our  fair  friends  who,  after  an  insurmountable  answer  has 
been  given  to  the  point  which  they  wish  to  carry,  without  be- 
ing anything  daunted,  give  the  go-by  to  demonstration,  and 
with  an  exclamation  of  **^  Poh  !  nonsense,"  or  *^  Tut,^  return  to 
the  charse,  like  the  reviewer,  as  if  their  *'  Tut*"  contained  vo- 
lumea  ot  logic.     And  in  truth  they  act  with  much  tact  in  doing 
so,  well  knowing  that  their  logic  is  unanswerable.     If  the  re- 
viewer's loffic  is  not  quite  so  impregnable,  we  shall  at  least  give 
him  the  full  benefit  of  our  fair  friends'  mode  of  arguing,  and 
shall  only  at  present  touch  upon  such  points  as  appear  to  re- 
quire any  notice. 

The  conduct  of  divines  has  been  ab  initio  singularly  impru* 
dent  in  bringing  religion  into  direct  coirMon  with  philoaopby,  or, 
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fltooe  that  expression  is  suspiciouriy  r^purded,  with  physical 
soience.  Look  at  the  result  of  the  attack  made  by  the  church 
OB  the  doctrines  of  Galileo.  What  was  the  solemn  decree  pro- 
nounced by  a  conclave  of  its  most  distinguished  members? 
These  are  the  memorable  words :-«"  That  to  maintam  the  sun 
to  be  immoveable  and  without  local  motion  in  the  centre  of  the 
worid,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in  philosophy^  heretical  in 
religion^  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  and  It  is 
equally  absurd  and  false  in  philosophy,  to  assert  that  the  earth 
is  not  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and,  considered 
theologically,  equally  erroneous  and  heretical.^ 

Now,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  reviewer,  viz.  that 
true  Christians  ^  will  not  allow  revelation  to  be  tested  by  philo- 
sophy, but  insist  on  philosophy  being  tested  by  revelation,^—- on 
this  principle  the  conclave  was  right  and  Galileo  wrong ;  because 
it  is  the  ^*  plain  dictate^  of  the  Scriptures  that  Jo«hua  com* 
manded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  leaving  the  world  from  that  pe- 
riod down  to  the  time  of  Gralileo,  of  course  in  their  original  oe^ 
lief,  that  the  sun  literally  rose  and  revolved  round  the  earth, 
and  which  must  of  necessity  have  been  considered  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  until  the  investigatioif^  of  science  proved  the  reverser 
But  were  it  laid  down  in  ^ripture  even  ten  times  more  plainly 
than  it  is,  we  would  ask, — Is  it  in  the  power  of  a  modem  astro- 
nomer to  believe  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth,  and  that  the 
earth  ^^  is  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  world  P^  Nay, 
though  we  could  imagine  an  angel  to  appear  to  denounce  his 
doctrine  as  erroneous,— <M)uld  he,  whilst  pointing  to  the  sublime 
proof  of  his  science,  which  the  world  will  have  stood  in  wonder 
and  admiration  to  gase  at  ere  these  observations  see  the  light—' 
could  he  disbelieve  what  the  highest  reason  prodaims  to  be 
true  ?  Utterly  impossible*  How  unwise,  then,  to  dash  religion 
recklessly  against  philosophy — in  fact  to  attempt  io  make  one 
part  of  6od^s  revelation  contradict  another. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  truth  of 
geology  were  pronounced  l^  divines  to  be  irreconcileable,  what 
a  crisis  for  religion  when  the  world  found  that  what  they  heard 
called  the  immutable  troth  of  the  Bible,  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  before  the  discoveries  of  science  f 

Unwarned  by  such  lessons — not  content  with  seeing  Scripture 
(by  their  miserable  abuse  of  its  sacred  purposes)  forced  to  re- 
coil from  the  shock  with  physical  science— the  clergy  seem  obsti' 
nately  determined,  for  the  tlnrd  time,  to  risk  the  people^s  belief 
in  religion,  by  making  it  appear  to  depend  on  the  proof  of  the 
untruth  of  the  facts  on  which  Phrenology  rests.  With  a  disrc- 
card  of  past  experience  entirely  unexampled,  and  by  an  unphi- 
tosophical  mode  of  prooeedine  not  less  extraordinary,  they  lay  it 
down  that  philosophy  i»  to  be  tested  by  revelation,  instead  of 
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being  tried  by  facts.  But  further,  the  reviewer  inusts  upon 
testing  philosophy  by  his  own  narrow  sectarian  interpretation  of 
reveUtion— -an  interpretation  that  is  perhaps  scouted  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  Tweed,  and  certainly  is  so  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
Enfflish  Channel.  In  fact,  we  may  very  easily  form  an  estimate 
of  we  reviewer^s  qualifications  for  ocMning  to  a  sound  decision  on 
the  merits  of  Phrenology,  Greology,  or  any  modem  branch  of 
science,  when  we  find  him  indulging  at  the  present  day  in  such 
blind  bigoted  adherence  to  error,  as  to  call  the  professors  of  geo* 
logical  sdence  ^*  those  great  bores  of  philoso|Nieni— the  gemo- 
gists.'' 

The  reviewer  says,  ^*  We  do  not  profess  to  be  profound  in  ana« 
tomy.^  He  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  announc- 
ing so  palpable  a  truth,  as  his  want  of  qualification  to  enter  u(>> 
on  the  discusnon  of  such  a  subject  as  the  present,  is  as  clear  as 
any  declaration  of  his  own  could  make  it.  Take  an  example  of 
his  profundity.  After  labouring  to  make  out  (with  what  sue* 
oess  our  readers  may  imagine)  that  the  brain  is  not  proved  to 
be  the  *'  instrument^  of  the  mind,  and  that  only  a  *^  connexion^ 
exists  between  them,  he  says,  that  *^  a  similar  connexion  might 
be  shewn  to  exist  between  the  mind  and  various  other  parts  of 
the  bodily  system  besides  the  brain,  and  these  might  with  great 
reaaoD  be  termed  organs  of  mind.**^  Only  conceive  a  man  sit* 
ting  down  to  write  a  review  of  a  system  founded  entirely  on^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  theffact  that  all  the  ^  other  parts  of  the  bodily  system""  trace 
thmr  power  of  exhibiting  life  and  action  up  to  the  general  me- 
duUaty  mass !  *^  Profound  in  anatomy ,""  indeed  !  *^  Profound- 
in  ignorance,""  might  we  not  rather  say  f  After  this  he  adds, 
**  But  this  part  of  the  theory  (the  action  of  the  mind  through 
the  brain)  is  unworthy  of  farther  consideration'"— fit  conelu- 
sioB  to  so  profound  an  argument. 

The  period  at  which  the  review  in  question  comes  out,  <^  asto- 
nishes us  beyond  measure.""  The  reviewer,  in  noticing  Mr 
Combe"n  proposal  that  religion  should  be  weddedi  to  philosophy, 
says,  ^  If  tins  mean  Phrenology,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  we 
would  forbid  the  banns.""  Truly  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day 
to  think  of  forbidding  the  banns,  when  the  two  have  been  albwed 
to  live  together  for  c^t  years,  and  to  be  so  often  intcoduoed  to 
the  people  as  one.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  received  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  Irish  churchy  but  it  sounds  somewhat  oddiy 
nt>m  the  **  Presbyterian  Magazine.""  If  nothing  could  be  ex* 
pected  from  such  **  unhallowed  nuptials,""  but  **  a  progeny  of 
noDstrous  and  mis-shapen  here«es,  naif  philosophical  half  reli- 
gjoas,"*«— in  the  name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  why  did  the 
raviewer,  or  **  the  advocates  of  true  religion,""  not  shew  ^<  just 
cause  or  impediment""  in  1828,  when  the  Muins  were  proclaimed? 
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Why  was  not  the  warning  given,  the  tocsin  of  alarm  sounded, 
before  the  people  were  allowed  to  receive  them  as  united  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  wedlock  ?  Why  were  the  public  permitted  to 
receive  edition  after  edition  of  this  "  dangerous^  work,  this 
^^  poisonous  article,^  as  the  reviewer  admits,  ^^  unnoticed  and 
unanswered  by  those  who  profess  themselves  the  guardians  of 
public  morals,  and  the  advocates  of  true  religion  P"^  Why  were 
the  people  allowed  to  drink  deeply  of  its  doctrines,  to  hear  them 
lauded  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  without  one 
whisper  of  di^pprobation  from  those  who  so  clearly  saw  their 
tendency,  as  the  reviewer  says,  ^^  not  only  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  Christian  doctrine,  but  to  explode  vital  religion  altogether, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  the  speculations  of  a  dark  deistical 
and  damnable  fatalism.^  Truly  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  re- 
viewer's own  words,  '^  It  has  astonished  us  beyond  measure^*^ 
that  he  and  the  other  ^*  advocates  (I)  of  true  religion,^  should 
silently  allow  the  people  to  imbilie  for  years  a  work  described 
by  him  as  being — if  not  printed  and  published — at  least  com* 
posed  by  ^^  the  Prince  of  Errors,^  whom  he  regards  as  the 
undoubted  author  of  ^^  the  whole  book,"'  which  he  looks  upon 
<<  as  forming  part  of  a  deep-ldd  scheme'^  by  the  said  Prince ! !  * 
Where  were  the  guardians  of  public  morals  all  this  timeP 
Were  they,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  sleeping  comfortably,  crying 
^  A  little  more  slumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep?'  Or  did  they,  like  the  people  of  Lilliput,  entertain 
a  wholesome  distrust  of  their  power  to  put  down  the  great 
^^  man-mountain^  of  Phrenology,  having  already  found  how 
easily  it  had  snapped  asunder  the  slender  threads  with  which 
tjfiey  had  attempted  to  pin  down  the  system  ?  If  the  reviewer's 
opinions  of  Phrenology  are  sound,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  even  for  the  *^  Prince  of  Error''  himself  to  have  com- 
posed a  more  bitter  satire  upon  the  ^^  advocates  of  true  religion," 
than  the  reviewer  has  done.  But  if  the  ^  Prince"  is  to  have 
some  hand  in  the  argument,  we  think  the  reviewer  affords  most 
Intimate  ground  for  inferring  either  that  the  royal  author  has 
aoministered  a  potent  sleeping  draught  to  these  ^^  advocates ;" 
or  else  that  the  Review,  naving  so  grossly  libelled  them,  has 
been  dictated  by  the  Prince  as  part  of  the  ^^  deep-laid  scheme." 
For  our  own  parts,  we  are  unwilling  to  suppose  the  guardians  of 
public  morals  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  base  dereliction  of 
duty  as  the  words  of  the  reviewer  imply— -we  would  judge 

*  Mr  Combe  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  amanuensis.  This  view  must 
doubtless  be  new  to  most  of  his  readers,  who,  in  their  innocence^  never  sus- 
pected that  tbej  posse&sed  a  volume  by  so  ancient  and  distinguished  an  author 
as  the  one  pointed  out  by  the  Reviewer.  But  this  view,  however  novel,  may 
be  defended  by  the  analogy  of  the  old  proirerb,  that  **  the  devil  sends  cooks'* 
to  destroy  our  physical  iuod ;  and  whal  more  probable  than  that  he  should 
wish  to  have  a  finger  in  poisoning  our  moral  food  also  ?  -  - 
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more  charitably,  and  give  the  natural  interpretation  to  their  si- 
lence by  believing  that  they,  like  the  people  at  large^  take  a 
rational  view,  and  see  the  book  in  its  true  character.  But  how 
can  the  Reviewer  shelter  himself  under  this  plea  P  He,  at  least, 
admits  that  he  had,  as  he  verily  believed,  penetrated  the  "  deep- 
laid  scheme^  of  the  black  prince  ^'  to  sap  the  foundations  oF 
Christianity,  and  explode  vital  religion  altogether  ;'^  and  yet  he 
fails  to  prove  he  had  ever— nay,  he  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  had 
never — divulged  to  the  world  the  dire  design  ! — Surely  this  was 
the  hireling  fleeing  from  the  sheep,  and  allowing  the  wolf  to 
devour  the  flock  at  leisure.  Let  him  settle  this  with  his  own 
conscience  the  best  way  he  may — we  stispect  ^^  the*  still  small 
voice^  will  be  trumpet-tongued. 

We  confess  that  the  thought  of  the  "  Prince  of  Error"  (we 
do  not  much  like  to  speak  of  him  in  more  familiar  terms)  has 
moved  us  much.     Wc  shall  henceforward  look  suspiciously  into 
the  shop  of  the  publishers  of  the  Constitution  of  Man,  though* 
we  should  be  curious  to  see  Mephistophiles  in  propria  persona — 
9CI  universal  a  traveller  would  doubtless  be  quite  a  lion — and; 
by-the-by,  since   the   publishers   have,   as  the  Heviewer  says, 
"  paraded  extracts  from  the  work  in  their  popular  journal," 
who  knows  but  that  the  **  popular  journal"  itself  may  also  be 
part  of  the  ^^  deep-laid  scheme  ?"     It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  such  a  powerful  engine  would  be  lost  sight  of  by  so  long 
practised  a  schemer  as  the  Prince.     In  fact,  this  seems  to  follow 
at  a  corollary  to  the  position  laid  down  by  the  Reviewer ;  for,  if 
the  book  itself  be  a  well  of  poisoned  waters,  the  said  journal  must 
he  as  sixty  thousand  poisoned  streamlets  flowing  weekly  through 
the  land,  though  believed  by  the  simple-minded  public  to  be 
pure  crystal  streams.     The  Weekly  ChnmlcUi  too,  must  be  an- 
other atra  Styx ;  and  those  "  great  bores  of  philosophers,  the 
"  geologists,"  as  well  as  modern  astronomers,  must  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  *^  scheme,"  as  aiding  and  abetting  in  spreading 
sciences  held  by  divines  to  be  contrary  to  the  ^^  plain  dictates  ^ 
of  Scripture:  in  short,  there  is  no  saying' how  far  the  deadly 
influence  may  extend.     It  may  be  urged,  doubtless,  that  the 
aforesaid  popular  journal  has  been  for  years  as  a  stream  of  liv- 
ing water,  giving  health  and  vigour  to  both  mind  and  body; 
and,  as  the  same  wholesome  water  still  continues  to  flow,  that 
ilto  Prince  would  not  be  so  simple  as  t»  dilute  his  own  arguments 
with  morality  and  sound  knowledge; — ^but  what  of  that. '^     Haa 
not  the  Constitution  of  Man  doiie  the  same?     This  may  be 
puzsling ;  but  if  the  *^  scheme^  could  be  read  running,  it  would 
no  longer  be  **  deep-laid.*^     Mystery  is  the  soul  of  a  scheme ;  ' 
and,  though  the  whole  may  be  right  contrary  to  sound  reason- 
reason  in|ist  of  course  bow  and  believe. 
.From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  the  reader  will 
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beeoablcd  to  judge  of  th6  ^nliy^teaed' viewa  that  pervade  the 
JEterieDir.  If  we  lukve  been  unable  to  prsaerve  our  gtayfixy^  the 
lihune  lies  wkh  the  Beviever,  who  lias  upset  it.  We  trust  it  is 
unnecessary  to  guaiKi  ourselves  against  the  suppoMtion  that  we 
arc  amongst  those  who  believe  that  ^enee  is  contradictofy  of 
Scripture^  soundly  interpreted.  Our  main  object  havii^  been  to 
point  out  the  lamentable  folly  of  bringing  religion  to  oppose 
pbjrsical  science,  as  well  as  to  expose  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  of  the  Reviewer,  we  have  only  touched  inciden- 
tally on  Mr  ComWs  work^-first,  because  we  consider  a  reference 
to  itself  to  be  the  be^  answer  that  could  be  given ;  and,  secondly, 
because,  even  if  the  author  treated  the  exhi^tion  of  the  Reviewer 
in  a  more  serious  light  than  we  do,  it  would  of  course  rest  with 
himself  to  perform  what  to  us  appears  entirely  a  work  4>f  super- 
erogation. Indeed,  what  need  of  defending  a  work  indirectly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  silence  of  the  ^^  advocates  x>f  true  reli^on'*  for  so 
nany  years,  and  welcomed  by  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other  (not  to  speak  of  Germany,  France^  Sweden,  and  America), 
as  a  g^  worthy  of  a  philosopher  to  bestow,  and  of  the  lovers  of 
truth  to  receive. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHRKNOl^OOY,  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
QUESTION  AND  ANSWER.  WITH  AN  APPENDIX  AND 
COPIOUS  ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTj:S.  By  Robert  Macxish, 
Author  of  **  The  Anatomy  of  DrunkenneM^"  and  ^  Phlksophy  of  Sleep," 
and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sui|;eona  of  Glasgow. 
12010,  pp.  186,  1886.  Glasgow:  John  Reld  &  Co.;  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
£^&xburgfa ;  and  Whittaker  &  Company,  London^ 

This  18  an  excedent  little  worlc,  and  its  success  has  already 
been  so  great,  that  any  commendation  c^  it  by  us  is  nearly  su- 
perfluous. It  was  published  on  18th  March  1836,  and  above 
1500  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  at  the  time  when  we  write,  in 
the  middled  May.  It  is  an  original  composition,  and  not  a 
mere  abstract  or  oompilatioa  from  previous  books.  It  partakes 
of  the  clearness  and  vivacity  which  characterize  Mr  Maenish^s 
other  writings ;  and  it  is*  distinguished  by  great  correctness  of 
doctrine. 

The  preface  contains  a  brief  but  interesting  account  c^  Mr 
MBcmsh^s  own  conversion  to  Phrenology.  ^  My  first  ideas  of 
Phrenology,^  says  he,  «  were  obtained  from  Dr  Gall  himself^ 
whose  lectures  I  attended  in  Paris  during  the  year  18S5.  Be- 
fore that  time,  I,  in  common  with  ahnost  all  who  are  igporant  of 
the  subject,  ^ke  of  it  with  great  oontnnpt,  and  took  every  op- 
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portunity  of  turning  it  in4o  ridicule.  The  disconraee  of  this 
ffreat  maiii  and  various  private  oouversations  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  with  hm,  produced  a  total  cbanflo  in  my 
ideaa^  mad  convinced  me,  that  tlie  doctrines  he  taugnt>  sq  far 
from  deserving  the  absurd  treatment  which  they  then. generally 
met  with,  were,  in  themselves,  highly  beautiful,  as  expositions 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  various  phages,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  attention.  Much  reflection,  and  many  amieols  to  nattirev 
since  that  period,  have  satisfied  me  of  their  perfect'trutb.^ 

He  proceeds  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  th^  science, 
imd  concludes  the  preface  in  the  following  words.  **  In  whatn 
ever  way  we  view  this  sciencey  its  tendency  is  excellent.  It  ia 
eminently  useful  to  the  medical  practitioner,  by  turning  bis  at- 
tention forcibly  to  the  state  of  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  ay^ 
tern,  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease  to  those  who  have  th^ 
charge  of  lunatics  and  criminals-^to  those  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice — to  parents,  in  the  intellectual,  moral| 
and  physical  management  of  their  children,  and,  in  short,  to 
every  class  of  society.  Grievous  errors  in  education,  in  tha 
treatment  of  malefactors,  and  in  what -are  called  m^fal  diseaaes> 
are  constantly  committed,  from  ignorance  of  the  light  thrown  by 
it  on  -those  important  subjects.  A  acienoe  which  is  able  to  ac* 
complish  ail  this  cannot  be  a  trivial  one  ;  and  Time,  the  great 
arbiter,  will  yet  render  it  ample  justice,  when  every  thii^  wMdi 
has  been  said  and  written  against  it  is  utterly  forjgottcn. 

The  work  commences  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Flirenology,  which  embraces  a  great  deal  of  valuaole  informa- 
tioo,  condensed  into  a  short  space,  yet  clearly  written.  It  next 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  propensities,  sentiments,  and  in- 
tellectual faculties,  with  their  uses  and  abuses.  Many  new  and 
instructive  cases  are  recortled  in  this  part  of  the  worlc,  and  the 
notes  are  particularly  valuable.  The  next  section  relates  to  the 
^  Temperaments,^  which  are  well  expounded.  The  last  section 
is  heaacd  **  Miscellaneous  Questions  C"  a  title  which  gives  no 
idea  of  the  subjects  discussed.  These  ar^^The  order  m  which 
the  faculties  first  display  themselves ; — the  contiguity  of  thoae  or- 
gans  which  generally  assist  each  other  (as  Causality  and  Com* 
parison.  Time  and  Tune,  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness, 
and  so  forth^ ; — the  causes  of  mental  precocity ; — the  influence 
of  the  constitution  of  parents  on  that  of  their  children  ;*-the 
causes  why  some  individuals  are  much  liked  by  some^  and 
bated  by  others ; — the  causes  of  strong  and  permanent  hkings 
and  antipathies ; — the  causes  why  the  same  individual  is  liked 
as  a  servant  by  one  mistress,  ana  disliked  by  another;— the  ef- 
fects of  difference  in  the  size  and  combination  of  the  (organs  on 
tbe  agreement  or  disagreement  of  husbands  and  wives.  We 
quote  the  following  as  specimens  of  this  section  of  the  work.  ; 

o  9 
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**  Wtiat  does  eccentric^  arise  from  f 

^^  From  a  want  of  due  balance  in  the  faculties.     If  one  or* 

gan  pr  tnore,  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  others,  or  in  a  state  of 
igh  activity,  it  will  produce  thai  irregularity  of  character  to 
which  the  term  eecentric  is  applied.  Eccentricity  frequently 
degenerates  into  madness. 

"  Some  persons  possess  an  unbounded  Jlow  of  animal  spirits^ 
and  a  hilarity  which  nothing  can  subdue :  from  w/uU  does  this 

proceed^ 

**  S'rom  great  activity  of  brain,  accompanied  often  with  defi- 
cient prudence  and  re6ection,  and  a  large  development  of  Hope, 
Ideality,  and  Wit. 

•    "  What  is  the  cause  of  such  activity  of  brain  ? 
'    *^  It  is  con:(titutional,  and  generally  accompanied  with  a  high 
Sanguineous  Temperament. 

'    "  When  an  organ  is  much  exerdsedy  have  we  cvei'  pain  in  the 
site  of  it  f 

**  Very  often.  Hard-thinking  produces  a  sense  of  fulness  or 
pain  in  the  forehead,  the  seat  of  the  reflecting  organs.  In  ex- 
citement of  Amativeness,  there  is  frequently  a  sense  of  heat  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  When  there  exif^ts  a  strong  desire  to  tra- 
vel,  pain  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  region  of  Locality,*  akid  in 
cases  of  spectral  illusions  over  the  perceptive  organs. 

*'  What  is  iJiC  cause  of  spectral  illusions  f 

"  These  phenomena  depend  on  a  morbidly  excited  state  of 
some  of  the  perceptive  organs,  such  as  Form,  Size,  or  Colour ; 
whence  images  are  presented  to  the  mind  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  external  senses.  If  the  or<;an  of  Form,  for  instance, 
becomes  as  strongly  stimulated  by  some  external  cause,  as  it 
would  be  by  an  object  presented  to  it  by  the  eyes,  some  image 
or  other  will  he  formed,  and  the  person  will  actually  believe  l)o 
sees  what  in  reality  has  no  existence.  Morbid  affections  of  the 
nerves  of  sight  seem  to  have  the  same  influence  in  producing 
Spectral  illusions. 

"  Is  the  feeling  of  hunger  experienced^  stricthj  spenking,  in 
the  stomach  f 

'*  No.     The  term  *  craving  of  the  stomach,^  so  often  used 

*  ^'  A  young  lady,**  says  Dr  Gall,  *^  had  always  a  great  desire  to  travel. 
She  elopai  from  her  father's  house  with  an  officer.  Grief  and  remorse  un- 
dermined  her  health.  I  attended  her,  and  she  made  me  remark  two  large  pro- 
minences which,  she  said,  the  pain  she  had  endured  had  caused  to  grow  on 
her  forehead.  These  excrescences,  which  appeared  to  her  the  consequences 
of  divine  wrath,  were  in  fact  the  organ  of  Locality,  to  which  she  had  never, 
paid  any  attention.**  To  this  I  may  add,  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  in 
whom  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  is  very  largely  developed  even  for  a 
woman,  and  whose  love  of  children  is  extreme,  informs  me,  that  when  dis^ 
tressed  or  anxious  ahout  her  family,  she  experiences  pain  at  the  back  of  the 
•head,  ja^t  over  the  seat  of  the  organ.  Heal  in  Ihc  nape  of  the  neck  is  a, 
common  attendant  of  excited  Amativeness. 
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to  express  hunger,  is  not  in  reality  correct.  The  brain  is  the 
craver,  and  is  excited  to  a  craving  state  only  by  emptiness  a( 
the  stomach,  unless  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  be  so  large, 
or  so  stimulated  by  some  internal  morbid  action,  as  to  need  no 
such  excitement ;  or  unless  disease  be  present  in  the  stomach,  so 
as  to  transmit  to  the  brain  the  sensation  whicb^  during  health,  is 
transmitted  by  inanition  alone. 

**  People  are  sometimes  afflicted  iffkh  imaginary  voices  speaks 
inff  to  them :  can  you  account  Jor  this  f 

**  It  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  apparitions.  There 
are  unquestionably  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which  take  cogni- 
zance of  sounds  :  we  call  the  nerve  of  the  ear  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not :  it  is  merely  the  medium  for 
conveying  sounds  to  the  brain,  where  the  true  organ  resides. 
Now,  suppose  that  the  portion  of  the  brain  appropriated  to  this 
sense  is  stimulated  by  some  internal  cause,  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  by  real  sounds  conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerve,  the  person  wiU 
have  the  idea  that  he  hears,  and  that  often  as  distinctly  as  if 
subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  actual  noise.  Fanatics  and  de- 
ranged people  sometimes  imagine  they  hear  angels,  and  even  the 
Deity  speaking  to  them,  and  persons  perfectly  deaf  have  at 
times  sensations  as  of  voices  addressing  them,  just  as  the  blind 
are  occasionally  haunted  by  spectral  illusions.  All  these  phe- 
nomena are  explicable  upon  the  principles  just  mentioned.*^ 

The  subject  of  Dreams  is  next  discussed ;  and,  after  them. 
Insanity — the  origin  of  motives— the  characteristics  of  crimi- 
nal brains — the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  brain — memory — the  analysis  of  envy,  selfishness, 
indolence,  jealousy,  hypocrisy,  credulity,  incredulity,  impudence, 
frivolity,  presence  of  mind,  religious  melancholy,  &c.  Power 
and  activity,  and  national  brains,  are  also  discussed. 

There  are  a  very  few  minor  points  on  which  we  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  Mr  Macnish :  but  only  one— his  explanation  of  tKe 
fact,  that  ^^  some  people  are  characterized  by  strong  and  per- 
manent likines  and  antipathies," — deserves  to  be  noticed.  ^*  It 
arises,^  says  ne,  **  mainly  from  a  great  development  of  Destruc- 
iivenees  and  Firmness.  If  they  take  a  liking  to  any  person^  the 
former  gives  it  warmth,  and  the  latter  endurance;  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  their  antipathies.^  We  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  perceive  how  Destructiveness  affects  the  warmth  of  either 
likings  or  antipathies.  It  only  produces  hatred  of  those  wlio,  by 
«ome  other  faculty,  are  disliked.  Self-Esteem  dislikes  rivals. 
Love  of  Approbation  calumniators.  Acquisitiveness  those  who 
do  what  is  adverse  to  our  pecuniary  interest,  and  so  on. 

The  work  concludes  with  the  following  question  and  answer, 

•*  Whai  is  the  main  object  of  Phrenology  f 

"  This  is  made  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the; 
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preceding  pages,  and  hardly  admits  of  a  condensed  reply.  It 
may  be  stated  briefly,  that  the  purpose  of  the  science  is  to  give 
^an  a  knowledge  of  himsdf,  to  point  out  the  true  method  of 
studying  the  mind,  and  of  directing  and  applying  its  energies  to 
proper  uses.  Phrenology  is  a  study  which  tends  eminently  to 
virtue;  in  particular,  it  teaches  toleration  and  mutual  forl>ear. 
ance.  By  demonstrating  the  natural  variety  of  human  dispon- 
tions  and  talents,  and  the  innateness  of  our  strongest  motives,  it 
loudly  urges  us  to  judge  charitably  of  the  actions  of  others,  and 
to  make.iulowance  for  their  imperfections^— to  lay  upon  no  indi- 
vidual more. than  he  is  able  to  Dear,  and  to  de^st  from  the  mad 
attempts  which  have  so  often  been  made  to  assimilate  to  one 
common  standard  the  opinions  of  the  whole  community.  On 
the  philosophy  of  education,  and  on  the  treatment  of  criminals 
and  the  insane,  phrenology  throws  a  flood  c^  light.^ 

The  Aj^ndix  contains.  No.  I.  An  account  of  the  mode  of 
designating  the  relative  size  of  the  di£Perent  oraans.  No.  IL  A 
Phrenological  analysis  of  the  Character  of  George  Campbell, 
executed  for  murder.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  case. 
No.  III.  Another  case  in  which  natural  dispositions  and  talents 
were  inferred  from  a  cast  of  a  head.  This  also  is  curious  and 
instructive*  No.  IV.  Cases  of  simultaneous  change  of  diaracter 
and  form  of  head.  No.  V.  contains  extracts  from  an  interesting 
paper  fay  Mr  Robert  Cox,  published  in  our  9th  volume,  en* 
titled,  **  Observations  on  the  mutual  Influence  of  the  Mental 
Faculties.^ 

On  the  whole,  we  are  proud  of  the  addition  of  Mr  Macnish 
to  the  list  of  phi^nological  authors,  and  regard  the  present  work, 
in  point  of  interest  and  utility,  as  quite  equal  to  those  by  whidi 
he  has  alread]^  established  a  well-founded  literary  and  philoso- 
phical reputation  in  Britain  and  America. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

1.  T£STIMONUJ:'S  ON  BEHALF  OF  GEORGE  CQMBE,  as  a  Cm. 
didate  for  the  Chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  i^bui^^.  John 
Anderson,  juiLf  Edinlmigli :  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Simpldn,  Marshall,  and 
Co.,  London.    1836.    Svp.,  Pp.  167. 

&  THE  SUPPRESSED  DOCUMENTS  ;  or  an  Appeal  to  die  Publie  i^ainst 
theConductorsofthe  Scottish  Guardian.  By  Gxoeoe Combe.  Glasgow: 
JohnM<Leod.    Edinburgfa:  John  Anderson,  jun.    1836.    8ro.  Pp.  14. 

It  is  not  usual  for  candidates  for  professorships  to  publish 
their  testimonials ;  but  as  those  of  Mr  Combe  relate  much  ii;i\ore 
to  PhrenoloDiy,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  mei)  of 
talent  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  con- 
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isnent,  iban  to  himself,  he  has  put  them  within  reach  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  science.  The  testimonials  are  so  strong 
and  numerous,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  they  have 
astonished  many  .who  previously  thought  Phrenology  too  absurd 
lo  roerk  serious  caorideFatioki.  In  fact  tbev  have  taken  by  sur- 
prise not  a  few  even  of  the  phrenologists  themselves.  Prefixed 
to  them  is  the.  fbllowiog  address  by  Mr  Combe  to  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  :-— 

^t3  Charlotte  SaVAms,  EDiUBCfRGil, 

'*lOAM4ty  id36. 

^Mr  Lord  Prcktost  and- GENTLKicKN9---0n  the  9th  of 
April  last  I  addressed.a  letter  to  the  RiglH  Honourable  the  Lord 
Provost,  offdring  myself  to  the  Patrons  of  the  University  as  a 
Candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  Lo^,  then  declared  vacant; 
and  I  DOW  very  retpeotfuily  submit  tii  yiHU-  consderation  some 
Testimonials  on  which  my  pretensions  to  fill  that  chair  are 
founded.  At  I  aspine  to  this  honour  cm  account  of  my  exer- 
tions in  maintaimng,  diffusing^  and  applying  a  new  doctrine, 
which  has  not  yet  been  admitted  into  any  of  the  older  Univer- 
sities ao  science,  I  beg  jrour  indulgepoe  while  offering  a  few  ob- 
sw'^atiuw  -oD  the  points  on  which  the  testimonials  have  been 
^efly  designed  to  throw  light  But,  liefore  entering  on  these 
Copica,  I  am  anxioas  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
history  of  the  reception  of  other  important  discoveries  by  the 
ages  to  which  they  were  first  disclosed 

^Profeaaor  PkijrfiMr,iBiius  hisSorical  notice  of  disooverieam 
phjrMal  science,  published  in  the  Supplanent  to  the  Encydo- 
pasasa  Britannica,  observvs,  that  *in  every  saciety  there  are 
aowie  who  think  tbemselvea  interested  to  maintain  dhings  in  the 
oonditioa  wherein  they  hav«  found  them«  The  eoKsiderations 
are  indeed  si^&ciently  obvious,  which,  in  the  moral  and  political 
woMy  tend  to  produce  this  eflEtct,  and  to  give  a  stabiKty  to 
luuMm  instittttions,  often  so  little  mropordonate  to  their  real 
value,  or  to  then:  general  utility.  jBven  in  matters  purely  in^ 
teUeolual«  and  in  which  the  abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  and 
gaaosetry  seem  alone  concerned,  the  prejudices,  the  selfidmess, 
or  the  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not  uofreqneatlr  com- 
faiBe4o  resist  improvement,  and  often  engage  ih»  inomttiaerable 
dhgrufl  of  tateni  in  drawing  back,  instead  cl[  pushing  forward^ 
the  waehioe  of  soieooe.  The  introductioa  of •  mechom  entirely 
new  osost  ofteo  cbaage  the  relative  phKo  of  the  men  eogi^;ed 
i«  aeientiic  porsults,  and  must  oblige  maoys  after  dasocndiBg 
ftoan  the  stationa  they  fonaarly  occupied,  to  take  a  lower  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  intellectual  improvement.  The  enmity  of 
such  men,  if  they  be  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  candour 
and  the  hrve'of  trwth^  is  likely  to  be  directed  against  methods 
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by  which  their  vanity  is  mortified,  and  their  importance  les- 
sened/ * 

"  The  treatment  experienced  by  Galileo  and  by  Harvey  is  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  it  here ; 
but,  at  a  later  age  of  the  world,  the  discoveries  even  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  met  with  a  similar  reception.  Professor  Playfair,  speak- 
ing of  the  announcement  of  the  composition  of  light  by  that  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  says :  ^  Though  the  discovery  now 
communicated  had  every  thing  to  recommend  it  which  can  arise 
from  what  is  great,  new,  and  singular ;  though  it  was  not  a 
theory,  or  a  system  of  opinions,  but  the  generalization  of  facts 
made  known  by  experiments ;  and  though  it  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  most  simple  and  unpretending  form  ;  a  host  of  ene- 
mies appeared,  each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-emi- 
nence of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  posterity  was  to  confirm.'*  "f 

^*  These  observations  are  applicable  to  Phrenology.  Professor 
Andral,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  France, 
remarks,  that  this  science  also  ^  must  pay  the  usual  tax  of 
entry  ;  some  one  must  be  put  to  inconvenience  in  its  progress, 
and  few  persons  are  fond  of  being  set  aside.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  great  fault  of  being  younger  than  those  it  claims  to  en* 
lighten  ;  but  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  throw  all  obstacles  behind 
it  with  marvellous  force.**  J 

^'  One  of  the  greatest  reproaches  that  have  hitherto  attached  to 
established  Universities,  is  their  pertinacious  adherence  to  erro- 
neous opinions  after  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  general 
judgment  of  enlightened  men.  This  has  led  a  distinguished 
author  to  compare  them  to  ^  beacons  moored  in  the  stream  of 
time,  which  serve  only  to  mark  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tide 
of  civilization  is  flowing  past  them/  It  is  a  characteristic  fea* 
ture  in  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that  its 
Patrons  do  not  belong  to  the  class  whicn  has  generally  brought 
upon  itself  the  condemnation  of  resisting  important  discoveries ; 
but  to  one  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life ;  one  which, 
although  not  boasting  of  a  sdeotific  character  itself,  possesses 
intelligence  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  value  and  to  understand 
the  direction  in  which  the  currents  of  science  are  flowing,  and 
which  therefore  is  more  open  to  the  adoption  of  new  truths  than 
are  those  learned  bodies,  which  cease  to  oppose  improvements 
only  when  their  individual  members  who  have  been  educated  in 
exploded  opinions  cease  to  exist.  ^  Truth,^  says  Mr  Lodce, 
'  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  any  where,  at  its  first  appear- 

•  Part  il  p.  27.  t  P'  69, 

t  Kx trait  dii  Discours  prononce  a  la  Seance  Annuelle  de  la  Soci4t6  Phreno- 
logiquede  Paris,  par  M.  le  Professeur  Andral,  President.   Avril  1836. 
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■acc.  New  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed 
without  any  other  reason,  than  because  they  are  not  common'. 
But  truth,  like  goid,  is  not  the  less  so,  for  being  newly  brought 
out  of  the  mine.  ^Tis  trial  and  examination  must  give  it  price, 
and  not  any  antique  fashion ;  and,  though  it  be  not  yet  current 
by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature^ 
and  is  certainly  not  the  less  genuine.'* 

"  The  Logic  Chair,  as  hitherto  taught  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  has  embraced  the  study  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  their  applications;  and,  regarding  it  as  the 
junior  class  for  mental  philosophy,  I  proceed  to  pomt  out  the 
l>earihg  oF  the  accompanying  testimonials  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointing a  new  professor. 

**  Phrenology  professes  to  be  the  science  of  mind,  discovered 
and  matured  by  observations  made  on  the  manifestations  which 
accompany  the  cerebral  organs  in  a  state  of  great  development 
or  deficiency,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  possesses,  there- 
fore«  two  distinct  characters :  \siy  That  of  the  Science  of  Mind, 
considered  apart  from  its  connection  with  organs ;  and,  2{%, 
That  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain. 

**  The  following  individuals  certify  that  Phrenology,  viewed  as 
the  abstract  science  of  mind,  is  superior  to  any  system  of  mental 
philosophy  which  has  preceded  it,  namely — His  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  late  Principal  of  St  Alban^s  Hall,  and 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  who,  by  his  works  on  Lo- 
gic and  Rhetoric,  has  established  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  British  authority  on  this  subject,  p  5 ; — Dr  Barlow, 
p.  4 ; — Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  p.  7; — Dr  Macnish,  p.  15  ;— ^ 
Dr  Evanaon,  p.  ftO  ; — Dr  Gregory,  p.  %l ; — Professor  Nichols 
p.  23 ; — Captain  Maconoehie,  p.  x4 ; — Dr  A.  Combe,  p.  S5  ; — 
The  Hon.  D.  G.  Hallyburton,  M.P.,  p.  49;-  Professor  Long; 
field,  Dublin,  Appendix,  p.  50 ; — Charles  Mac^aren,  Esq.  p.  57 : 
—Robert  Chambers,  Esq.  p.  55  ; — The  Hon.  Judge  Crampton, 
p.  6S,  &c.  &c. 

*^  The  following  individuals  certify  that  Phrenology  contains  a 
true  exposition  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  viz.  The  most 
distinguished  medical  authorities  in  Paris,  pages  ^  to  SS  ;^ 
Dr  Wm.  Weir,  p.  86 ;— Dr  Mackintosh,  p.  45  ; — Dr  EUiotson, 
p.  47 ; — Richard  Carmichael,  Esq.,  Appendix,  p.  3  ; — John 
Fife,  Esq.  Appendix,  p.  8 ; — Alexander  Hood,  Esq.  Appendix, 
p.  2 ; — Dr  Robert  Hunter,  Appendix,  p.  34 ; — Dr  James  J<An« 
son,  p.  67,  &c.  &c 

^^  Assuming  that  these  certificates  afibrd  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  and  truth  of  Phrenology  as  can  be  obtained 
without  personal  investigation,  the  next  object  which  1  have 
aimed  at  establishing  is,  that  it  is  useful.  Lord  Bacon  inferred 
tlist  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  false  because  it  was  liarren  ; 
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and  the  sanae  rule  of  judging  would  lead  to  a  aoiilar  oodoIua 
ftioD  regarding  the  philosopliy  of  mind  as  hitherto  taught  in  the 
established  universities.  It  has  served  as  a  kind  of  nientid 
gymnastics  for  exercising  and  sharpening  the  iotelleclual  facul- 
ties of  students ;  but  it  has  been  found  inapplicable  to  the  eluci^ 
dation  of  insanity,  education,  the  treatment  of  criminals,  or 
almost  to  any  purpose  which  a  sound  philosophy  of  mind  should 
subserve,  Phrenology  claims  a  superiority  over  it  in  each  of 
these  particulars.  Its  doctrines,  like  those  of  all  other  natural 
sdences,  are  at  once  simple  and  profound.  The  moralist,  the 
physician,  the  legislator,  and  the  teacher,  are  able  to  draw  from 
It  fiffhts  to  guide  them  in  their  practical  duties ;  while,  to  the 
stuoent  who  boasts  of  a  penetrating  and  adventurous  intellect^ 
it  affords  scope  for  indulging  in  the  most  recondite  researches 
and  re6ned  analysis. 

^  The  following  certiGcates  will  inform  you  of  its  application  in 
discriminating  the  varieties  of  insanity  :-^Sir  William  Ellis, 
p.  12 ;  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq.  p.  10 ;  S.  Hare,  Esq.  p.  S5  ; 
A.  Mackintosh,  Esq.  p.  53  ;  H.  A.  Galbraith,  Esq«  Appendix, 
p.  89 ;  Dr  James  Scott,  Appendix,  p.  13 ;  D.  Mackintosn,  Esq. 
Appendix,  p.  SO ;  8zc*  8ci;. 

^^  The  following  testimonials  will  prove  the  bearing  of  Phreno* 
loffy  on  the  classification  and  treatment  of  criminius :— Greorge 
Sdmond,  Esq.  p.  42 ;  Dr  Otto,  p.  65,  Appendix,  p.  23 ;  Dr 
Vimont,  Appendix,  p.  32 ;.  Mr  William  JSrebner,.  Appendix, 
p.  39 ;  &c*  wc 

*'  And  the  following  will  inform  you  of  its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  education^  viz. :— Mr  A.  J.  D.  Dorsey,  p.  84 ;  and 
Mr  William  Hunter,  p,  61. 

^^  In.  addition  to  testimonials  from  persons  of  station  and  of 
philosophical  eminence,  I  have  procured  several  fiom  individuals 
in  ^various  ranks  and  employments,  with  the  view  of  shewing  thai 
the  true  philosopfay  of  mind  is  calculated  not  exclunvely  to  adorn 
palaces  and  academic  halls,  but  also  to  recommend  itself  for  its 
truth  and  utility  to  intelligent  men  of  every  grade.  The  pupils 
wiiQ  attend  the  logic  classes  are  the  sons  of  such  persons,  and 
partake  of  their  mental  qualifications* 

**  Two  other  points  of  importance  ibr  your  consideration  are, 
ibe  extent  to  which  it  has  already  prevailed,  and  the  probability 
of  its  future  progress  to  general  acceptation  as  the  true  pbilo- 
sophy  of  Dpond.  An  accurate  opinion  on  these  subjcctaxum  be 
formed  only  by  a  careful  perusal  and  consideration  of  tlie  whole 
documents  annexed.  In  the  letter  from  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  p.  18,  you  will  find  its  history  briefly  sketolied  from  tlie 
year  1799  to  the  present  day.  In  the  letters  of  James  Simpson, 
Esq.  and  Thomas  Wy^e,  Esq.  M*  P.,  you  will  observe  eyiaence 
that  the  Legislature  b  drawing  upon  it  for  lights  in  education ; 
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io  the  letterft  of  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.  and  Robert' Chambers, 
£8q.  you  will  see  the  opinions  entertained  of  it  by  two  eminent 
eoodactors  of  the  periodical  press ;  and  in  the  letters  of  Dr  Weir, 
p.  86,  Dr  Hunter,  p.  51,  Dr  Evanson,  p.  20,  Dr  Mackintosh, 
p.  i6,  and  Dr  Elliotson,  p.  47,  you  will  find  that  it  is  actually 
tjoight  as  established  science  in  several  great  and  flourishing  in- 
stituttons  for  medical  education.  In  (he  certificates  from  the 
French  capital,  p.  28,  from  Dr  Gregory,  and  Dr  Otto  of  Copen- 
hagen, you  will  see  evidence  which  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  bi*ing  admitted  into  foreign  univer^ties  as  the 
■dence  of  mind  and  the  physiology  of  the  brain  ;  and  only  now, 
in  all  probability,  will  the  honour  be  within  vDur  rea<'b,  of  being 
the  first  to  recognise  its  claims,  and  take  the  lead  in  doing 
homage  to  its  merits. 

**  In  regard  to  my  pretensions  as  an  individual,  I  wish  to  say 
Uttle  L  appear  before  you  as  the  humble  representative  of  a 
great  system  of  natural  truth,  and  wisth  to  be  estimated  by  its 
merits  alone.  If  Phrenology  be  at  once  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy  and  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  if  during 
nearly  twenty  years  I  have  not  only  incessantly  studied  it  un- 
der toese  aspects^  but  publicly  entered  the  field  of  controversy 
with  every  respectable  opponent,  combating  the  metaphysician 
with  argiiments,  and  the  physiologist  with  facts,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred,  that  ray  mtelleetual  faculties  have  acquired 
■ome  training  that  may  conduce  to  the  successful  teachii^of  the 
Liigic  class. 

**  I  ma^  perhaps  be  permitted  to  claim  alao  the  quality  of  mo- 
ral  intrepidity,  in  having  braved  the  ridicule  with  which  Phre- 
Bolpgy  was  assailed  for  many  years ;  and  if  by  the  exercise  of 
this  attribute  I  shall  be  recognised  hereafter  as  having  in  any 
degree  benefited  mankind,  I  shall  fioel  conlented,  whatever  your 
dedskxi  may  be. 

^  In  1819}  when  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  society  was 
directed  aminst  Phrenol(M;y,  I  ventured  to  publish  a  book  in  its 
deftnce.  I  was  then  unknown  in  literature,  destitute  of  influ- 
CMX,  and  eDtirely  dependent  on  my  profession  for  the  means  of 
suhaisteoce.  Many  prophetic  warnings  were  ofiered  to  me  of 
the  utter  impossimlity  of  my  aiding  the  cause  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree,  and  of  the  perfect  certainty  of  my  own  ruin,  both 
at  a  professioral  man  ana  as  an  author,  by  the  insane  attempt. 
Nor  ware  willing  instruments  wanting  in  this  city  to  give  effect 
to  tbeae  uofinroiirable  auguries.  Fcx*  several  years  the  wit  of  the 
talented  oendiiGtor  of  Blackwood's  Marine  was  directed 
agaaast  Phrenokgy  and  its  adherents ;  Sir  William  Hamilton 
lectured  and  wrote  against  it  with  all  the  subtlety  and  keenness 
for  wfafoh  be  is  distinguished ;  while  Lord  Jefli^  directed  the 
full  Uneot  his  r^baed  faiUery,  aeule  argumentative  talents,  and 
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^reat  reputation,  to  its  extinction.  In  other  citii 
course  was  pursued.  In  Edinburgh,  the  enlightem 
the  Scotsman  long  stood  singular  as  its  defenders  i 
.press.  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  any  talents  € 
ficed  to  stem  the  mighty  torrent  of  ridicule,  abua 
.ment,  by  which  Phrenology  was  assailed.  I  was  an 
humble  among  many  able  and  eiBcient  advocates  i 
.but  I  do  claim  the  merit  of  having  hazarded  all  it 
the  human  mind — fortune,  reputation,  and  frienc 
cause,  at  a  time  when  that  cause  appeared  to  the  w 
.ral  to  be  desperate.  I  have  never  repented  the  sd 
I  then  made;  and  the  Testimonials  themslves  whi< 
cation  has  called  forth,  are  to  me  more  than  an 
compense  for  all  that  I  may  have  hazarded  anti 
ilefence. 

'  ^^  I  forbear  to  press  on  you  my  own  qualifications 
and  a  lecturer.  The  certificates  will  speak  sufficie 
points. 

"  I  expect  still  to  receive  a  few  testimonials  from 

.tcrs,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  present  befd 

election.     I   have  added,  as  an  Appendix,  sonne 

liearing  on  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  presented  by  I 

.Mackenzie  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Gleni 

to  the  Colonies,  in  relation  to  the  application  of    t 

the  classification  of  criminals.     It  will  be  seen,  froi 

that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  written  ht^f< 

.cy  in  the  Logic  Chair  occurred  ;  and  to  them  I  r^ 

licit  your  attention. 

**  I  have  to  apologise  to  you  for  the  great  length 
testimonials  have  extended,  as  well  as  for  their  mis 
ture ;  but  unless  I  could  bring  forward  not  only    t 
red  evidence,  that  Phrenology  is  entitled  to  be  rece 
University  as  science,  I  conceive  that  my  claim  to 
would  be  inadequately  supported. 

"  I  beg  also  to  mention,  with  the  utmost  respeo* 
my  intention  to  trouble  ynu  with  a  personal  <^ 
gard  you  as  judges,  exercising  a  solemn  and  i^ 
delegated  to  you  by  your  fellow-citizens  for  the 
and  I  should  feel  it  to  be  as  unbecoming  to  solicit 
.ally  for  votes,  as  to  request  a  judge  privately  to^ 
in  my  favour  as  a  litigant.  If  any  of  you  de»i' 
with  me  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  additional  infori 
feel  a  pleasure  in  waiting  on  you  ;  but,  unless  r^4 
assume  that  you  approve  of  my  present  resolutio 
personal  application. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  publish  these  Testimo*'^ 
on  a  subject  of  general  interest,  and  by  this  me^^ 
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kqpression  bis  philosophy  made  upon  me,  and>  abore  all,  the 
important  results  which  must  follow  from  a  general  system  of 
education  connected  with  it.  When  his  views  first  attracted 
public  notice,  the  able,  the  talented,  and  the  enlightened  at- 
tacked them,  without  deigning  to  inquire  into  their  truth,  be- 
cause they  were  an  easy  prey  for  playful  and  ignorant  criti- 
cism;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  chat  they  have  been  followed  up 
by  able  and  scientific  pupils,  and  that  they  at  last  have  gained 
a  footing  which  must  auvance,  and  which  cannot  now  retro- 
grade.^ 

Dr  Bichard  Tonson  Evanson,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  in  the  JRoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland, 

S'ves  the  following  opinion  : — *^  In  P&enology,  we  find  united 
e  best  exposition  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved metaphyseal  doctrines  heretc^ore  taught,  while  it  sur- 
passes all  former  systems  in  practical  utility  and  accordance 
with  facts ;  being  that  alone  which  is  adequate  to  expbdn  the 
phenomena  of  Mmd*  This  opinion  I  am  embcddened  to  pro- 
nounce, not  merely  as  my  own  conviction,  but  as  that  which  I 
have  beard  expressed  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  and 
best  Icttidans  of  the  day.**^ 

Professors  Broussais,  Bouillaud,  Jules  Cloouet,  and  Ferrus, 
of  Paris,  and  Drs  Richard,  Roberton,  Fossati,  Sanson  (Ain^, 
Vimont,  Gaubert,  and  Yoisin,  of  the  same  city,  with  several 
other  eminent  individuals,  ^^  will  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
seeing  the  Logic  Chair  filled  by  a  man  imbued  with  the  phreno- 
logical doctrines ;  for  Phrenology  being,  in  their  opinion,  the 
most  certain  and  complete  science  of  the  faculties  of  man,  they 
eondder  that  a  good  system  of  logic  cannot  be  more  firmly  based 
than  upon  the  profound  study  of  that  science.^ 

Dr  W.  F.  Edwards,  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  Institute  rf 
France,  is  of  opinion,  that  *^  The  relation  between  mind  and 
body  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation. 
These  two  elements  of  human  nature  had  been  the  object  only 
of  separate  study,  except  to  some  physicians,  with  a  view  to 
mental  alienation,  when  Gall  directed  all  the  efforts  of  his 
Si^acious  and  powerful  mind  to  this  question ;  the  vital  im- 
portance of  which,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  his  theory,  ncmecan 

deny.'' 

Aiexander  J.  D.  Dorsey,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  English  de- 
partment in  the  High  Sdwol  of  Glasgow,  has  found  Phreno- 
logy of  great  utility  in  his  profession.  "  As  education,'^  says 
be,  *^  properly  considered,  aims  at  the  proper  development  and 
regulation  of  man's  naiure ;  as  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  teacher^s  success  that  he  should  have  a  guids  to  the 
knowl^ge  of  thai  nature ;  and  as  Phrenology  appears  to  me 
not  only  the  plainest,  but  the  most  satisfactory  guide  yet  dis- 
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covered,  it  is  -my  decided  opinion,  that  he  who  teaches  and 
trains  upon  phrenolo^cal  principles,  will  experience  a  con- 
stantly incieasing^attaohmenf  to  his  prcrfesston^  will  invariably 
secnre  the  affectionate  esteem  of  his  pupils,  and  will,  as  a  ne* 
cessary  consequence,  succeed  in  giving  them  a  thorough  Eno- 
CATioN,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physicaL  I  write  this  not  in 
a  theorizing  qpirit,  but  fix>m  several  years^  extensive  expe« 
rience.^ — **  In  History,  tlieuse  of  Phrradogy  is  truly  valuable. 
In  fact,  till  I  knew  something  of  this  beautiuil  system  of  men* 
tal  philosophy,  I  never  taught  History  properly,  or,  I  may  add, 
any  thing  else.*"  A  similar  statement  is  made  by  WiUiani  Hun- 
ter, Esc^.  A.  M.,  late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Andersonian 
University,  Glasgow,  luid  present  teacher  of  the  classical  do* 
partment  in  the  Grammar-School  of  Paisley. 

Dr  William  Weir,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
the  Portland  Street  Medical  School,  Glasgow,  formerly  Sur^ 
geon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  says,  ^^  Being  myself  firmly  con* 
vinced,  after  many  years^  study  o!  the  subject,  and  numa^us 
observations,  that  Phrenology  is  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  I  have  taught  it,  in  my  lectupe8>delivered  to  medical  stu« 
dcata,  as  the  correct  fAysk^gy  of  the  brain ;  and  I  consider  it 
anpossiUe  to  give  a  proper  view  of  the  functions  of  the  hndu 
on  any  other  but  phrenoWi^cal  princinles.  In  my  lectures  on 
the  practice  of  mediciDe^  also,  I  havcouruig  the  last  five  years, 
muied  the  principles  of  this  science  towards  the  elucidating 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  Insanity.*^ 

Dr  John  Mackintosh,  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  Department 
in  Nortli  Britain,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Pathology  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinbargh,  Member  of  the  Medico-Chirorgical  and  Weme. 
nan  Naiturel  History  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  of  Montreal, 
Heidelberg,  and  Brussels,  makes  the  following  statement  :•— 
**  The  more  dosely  I  study  nature,  in  health  and  disease,  the 
more  firm  are  my  convictions  of  the  soundness  of  the  phrendo- 
gical  doctrines.  I  regard  Phrenology  as  the  true  basis  of  the 
science  of  mind,  and  as  such  am  persuaded  it  will  be  found 
highly  conducive  to  the  successful  teaching  of  Logic."*^ 

The  Honourable  Judge  Crampton,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Professor  of  Law  in  Trinity  College,  DuUin,  is  <^  persuaded 
that  Phrenology  is  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  acquisi- 
tions made  to  the  stock  of  modem  knowledge,  and  that  upon  it 
must  be  based  every  sound  system  of  philosophy.'" 

Dr  JaoKS  Johnson,  Fhysksian  Extraordinary  to  the  King, 
and  editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  says,  ^^  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  science  of  mind  can  only  be  un^ 
derstood  and   taught  properly  by   those  who  have  deeply 
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Studied  the  structure  and  functions  of  its  material  instrument'^ 
the  brain.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  this  world,  mind  can  be 
manifested  only  through  the  medium  of  matter^  and  that  the 
metaphysician  who  studies  mind  independent  of  its  corporeal 
organ,  works  in  the  dark,  and  with  only  half  of  his  requisite 
tools.  Without  subscribing  to  all  the  details  of  Phrenology, 
I  believe  its  fundamental  principles  to  be  based  on  truth.^ 

Appended  to  Mr  Combe's  Testimonials  are  a  number  of 
others,  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  had  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
that  Phrenology  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  clas- 
sification of  convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales.  Sir  George's 
attention  was  strongly  called  to  this  subject  by  a  horrible  slaugh- 
ter recently  committed  on  his  sons'  estate  in  that  country.  These 
certificates  are  equally  strong  with  the  others ;  and  we  are  pre- 
vented only  by  want  of  space  from  quoting  several  of  them. 
Their  number  is  upwards  of  forty,  and  amone  the  writers  are 
found  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  teachers  and  practi- 
tioners in  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  regard  to  **  The  Suppressed  Documents,''  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that,  The  Scottish  Gttardian^  a  Glasgow  newspaper, 
having,  in  a  notice  of  the  candidates  for  the  Logic  Chair,  made 
certain  misrepresentations  as  to  Mr  Combe's  lectures  on  moral 
^ilosophy  last  winter,  and  the  reception  which  they  met  with 
from  the  audience,  he  sent  to  the  conductors  a  reply  to  these 
misrepresentations,  with  two  "  documents"  in  its  support — 
namely,  a  letter  on  his  views  respecting  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  which  he 
had  written  to  a  member  of  the  Town -Council  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  a  report  (previously  published  in  The  Edinburgh  Chro- 
nicle) of  his  concluding  lecture  on  moral  philosophy,  referring 
to  an  attack  made  upon  the  teachers  of  science  in  the  prospec- 
tus of  The  Scottish  Christian  Herald.  These  documents  the 
conductors  of  the  Guardian  refused  to  publish,  even  as  adver- 
tiscmeiUs ;  so  that  Mr  Combe  was  under  the  necessity  of  issuing 
them  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 
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Edikburgh. — Mr  Combers  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  founded  on 
Phrenology,  were  brought  to  a  close  on  2lst  March.  The  number  of  holders 
of  tickets  admitting  to  the  course  was  514,  besides  whom  496  visitors  were 
admitted  at  Is.  each.  Mr  Simpson  terminated  his  lectures  in  the  Cowgate 
Chapel  in  April,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  by  the  audience  with 
a  silver  medal,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription.  Mr  Sidney  Smith  is  at 
present  engaged  in  delivering  a  course  of  weeicly  lectures  on  Phrenology  in 
the  same  chapeL    The  admission  fee  continues  to  he  ope  penny. 
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6la8oow..^A  dedre  having  been  expressed  by  many  gentlemen  of  this  dty, 
that  a  coune  of  lectures  shomd  be  delivered  by  Mr  Combe,  a  requisition  to 
him  to  do  80  was  subscribed  in  a  short  time  by  upwards  of  120  names.  In 
conseouence  he  gave  fourteen  lectures  on  Phrenolocr  in  April  last.  These, 
fliys  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  '*  were  attendedeach  night  by  audiences 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred,  a  portion  of  whom  were  ladies.  The  audience  com- 
prised the  most  respectable  classes  of  the  city,  and  among  them  many  of  our 
moat  talented  citizens. — ^The  applications  for  tickets  for  single  lectures  could 
not  on  many  occasions  be  fully  supplied,  and  had  a  larger  hall  been  attainable 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  course,  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
iwilar  class  would  have  been  got.i — Each  lecture  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  audience  throughout  manifested  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  few,  I  believe,  have  seen  so  large  a  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
listen  with  so  much  ei^iemess  to  lectures  on  any  of  the  sciences  as  was  done 
during  the  whole  of  Mr  Combers  course.** 

MowTEOss — On  Friday  29th  April,  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  concluded  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology,  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Mecha- 
nics* Scientific  Institution.  Six  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  most  success- 
ftil  competitors  in  the  phrenological  class. 

Laudkb.— Letter  to  the  Editor  firom  Mr  William  Tait,  Surgeon,  dated 
Lauder,  98th  April  1836 : — **  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  and  sausfiu^tion  to 
be  able  to  inform  you,  that  the  &sire  for  information  on  Phrenology  in  tlds 
district  is  still  on  the  increase.  Before  the  winter  of  1835  the  su^ect  was 
scarcely  heard  of;  and  the  principles  of  the  science  were,  by  the  very  few  who 
had  heard  or  read  of  them,  treated  with  ridicule  and  disdain.  It  was  easily 
diacovexed,  on  talking  over  the  subject  with  any  of  those  who  hazarded  an 
opinion  regarding  the  claims  of  the  science,  that  they  were  grossly  ignorant 
of  them,  and  prooably  had  never  read  any  of  the  standard  works  upon  the 
sul^t.  To  this  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  adhere,  as  some  of  them  confoss- 
«d  that  all  their  information  en  the  subject  was  presented  to  them  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
inhabitants  m  this  town  to  say,  that  now  they  have  given  the  subject  a  fidr 
hearing.  You  are  aware  that  I  delivered  a  short  course  of  lectures  last  year, 
which  were  attended  by  about  twenty-four  persons,  principally  mechanics.  I 
was  still  desirous  that  they  should  be  better  informed  concerning  the  prin- 
ciplea,  and  I  undertook  a  second  ceurse  of  eight  lectures  thb  spring,  which 
were  attended  by  upwards  of  forty  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  tne  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  course,  Mr  John  Romanes,  town -clerk,  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
course  I  had  pursued  in  bringing  the  subject  under  their  notice,  and  the  sa- 
tlirfaction  he  had  experienced  while  attending  the  lectures ;  and,  in  the  name 
of  all  those  who  honoured  me  with  their  attendance,  returned  thanks  for  the 
trouble  and  exertion  I  had  put  myself  to  in  their  behalf.  He  forther  stated 
his  willingness  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  present  course,  and 
exprened  a  hope  that  I  would  agedn,  next  winter,  resume  the  task,  when  he 
would  be  most  lunpy  to  attend.  The  results  of  these  lectures  are  very  en- 
couraging. The  Mechanics*  Library  has  got  two  copies  of  Combe*s  Consti- 
tution or  Man,  and  one  copy  of  his  Elements  of  Phrenology.  Considerable 
attention  is  new  paid  to  Phnenelogy,  theoretically  and  practically,  and  many 
are  true  converts. 

LivupooL  AVD  Mavchxstxr.— In  April  Mr  James  Simpson,  advocate, 
was  invited  bv  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Liver- 
pool to  give  there  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Moral  and  Educational  Philoso. 
phy.  A  similar  invitation  was  received  from  Manchester.  He  has  complied 
with  both,  and  in  each  town  his  lectures  attract  numerous  audiences.  In 
Liverpool  the  morning  course  is  attended  by  150  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
the  evening  course  by  upwards  of  400.  In  Manchester  his  audience,  when 
we  lait  heard  of  him',  was  600,  and  always  increasing.  His  committee  had 
pfocundforhim  the  lecture-theatre  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution  (the  Athr* 
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neum),  a  hall  which  baa  never  before  been  given  tbr  the  use  of  a  public 
audience.  His  first  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Court-room,  Brown  Street ; 
but  it  was  immediately  felt  that  more  ample  accommodation  would  be  required 
— a  conclusion  iiilly  justified  by  the  event.  The  lectures,  we  observe,  are 
highly  spoken  of  in  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  journals.  Mr  Simpson 
has  received  invitations  to  lecture  in  Birmingham  and  several  other  large 
English  towns ;  but  we  understand  that  his  engagements  will  not  permit  of 
compliance  with  them  at  present. 

York. — On  Saturday  evening  last  (13th  February),  Mr  Sandwith  of  Be- 
verley, surgeon,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  Upon  the  science  of  Phrenol^y 
at  the  York  Dispensary,  which  was  attended  oy  a  numerous  auditory.    He 
traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  science  from  1796,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Gall,  to  1800,  when  it  was  further  elucidated  by  Dr  Spurzheim  ;  and  sub- 
sequenUy  noticed  at  great  length  the  labours  of  that  eminent  man,  in  the  pur- 
smt  of  his  favourite  study.    The  lecturer  expressed  his  strong  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  science ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  moulds  and  casts,  expudned  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain,  and  the  development  of  the  organs,  with  their  situations. 
He  noticed  the  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  this  science  by  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  which  had  described  it  as  trash,  despicable  trumpery,  and 
miackery  from  one  end  to  the  other.    This  attack  had  been  ably  answered  by 
Dr  Spurzheim,  in  the  reviewer's  own  lecture-room,  in  a  manner  which  called 
forth  the  warmest  approbation.    In  France  the  science  was  making  rapid 
strides,  and  most  of  tne  eminent  French  phyacians  were  now  members  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  in  Paris ;  although,  at  one  period,  this  science  having 
received  the  opposition  of  Napoleon,  the  whole  profession  set  their  face  against 
it.    He  also  noticed  a  variety  of  other  opponents  against  whom  it  had  grap- 
pled ;  and  related  at  great  length  the  immense  accumulation  of  facts  in  favour 
of  the  science,  collected  by  the  inspection  of  prisons,  schools,  hospitals,  col- 
leges, and  palaces,  and  a  strict  examination  of  the  formation  of  the  heads  of 
distinguished  individuals.    The  lecturer  then  described  the  seat  of  the  seve- 
ral organs,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  arranged.    In  conclusion,  he  de- 
scanted at  some  length  upon  the  great  advantages,  moral  and  physical,  which 
it  was  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  human  race,  and  trusted  that  his  aigu* 
ments  would  be  fahiy  and  candidly  considered  by  his  auditors.    An  animated 
debate  ensued,  in  wmch  Dr  Wake,  Dr  Bdcombe,  Dr  Rawdon,  Mr  Russell, 
Mr  Newman,  and  Mr  Tate  took  part.    The  former  of  these  gentlemen,  whilst 
be  was  willing  to  admit  that  Uie  brain  was  constituted  of  several  organs,  and 
was  not  one  entire  organ,  still  was  sceptical  as  to  the  organs  being  so  particu- 
larly demonstrated  on  the  skull  as  was  alleged  by  the  ^renologists.     He  al- 
so expressed  his  dissent  from  the  system  adopted  by  br  Spurzheim,  in  ex- 
amining the  patients  at  the  York  county  asylum.    Dr  Wake  accompanied 
him  there,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  Dr  Spurzheim  made  inquiries  as 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  patients,  before  he  gave  any  opinion  from  observa- 
tion of  their  heads ;  and  then  his  opinion  always  concurred  with  the  informa- 
tion he  receivedL — Dr  Bekombe  opposed  the  system  of  Phrenology  on  two 
¥t>unds;  1st,  That  the  anatomy  or  the  brain,  as  described,  was  wrong;  2d, 
hat  no  standard  was  fixed,  by  which  they  could  ascertain  to  what  Aze  the 
Sloans  of  Destructiveness,  Veneration,  or  any  others,  should  be  developed, 
e  also  deprecated  the  system,  as  having  a  tendency  to  materialism. — ^Dr 
Rawdon  observed  that  the  simple  proposiuons  of  Gall  had  been  refuted ;  but 
its  present  advocates  had  hedged  it  in  by  uncertainties ;  consequently  the  more 
the  science  advanced  to  maturity,  the  more  obscure  it  had  b^ome. — ^The  lec- 
turer repli^  to  ttie  arguments  advanced  against  the  science,  and  cited  cases 
in  whidi  Eh:  Spurzheim  had  given  his  opinion  without  any  previous  informa- 
tion ;  which  opinion  had  always  been  correct    A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  lecturer,  and  the  meeting  separated— -^6n4p««f/r0fii  the  Vorkihire  GozeUe^ 
20^  February  1836. 

DovcASTER. — In  February  last,  a  k^n  phrenological  controversy  took  pUce 
at  the  Lyceum  here.    The  science  having  been  attacked  in  a  lecture  by  the 
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Bev.  Mr  Bromley,  Mr  J.  L.  Levison,  a  week  afterwards,  delivered  a  lecture 
in  replj.  The  room  was  on  both  ocoarions  crowded  to  excess.  Mr  Levison's 
otisenratiens  lasted  more  than  three  hours,  and  we  have  seen  a  long  report  of 
them  in  the  Dmeattar  GoMeUe*  A  discussion  of  the  arguments  acnranced  by 
both  lecturers  took  place  on  Friday  26th  April,  and  is  AiUy  reported  in  the 
GoMitte  of  4th  March.  Mr  Bromley,  who  spoke  first,  charged  Phrenology 
with  the  sin  of  leading  to  &talism  and  subverting  human  responsibility. 
He  maintained  that  the  diemical  composition  of  the  Drain  and  spinal  manow 
is  the  same,  and  ^  thence  inferred  that  it  was  out  of  analogy,  and  unphUoao- 
phic,  to  give  reason,  sentiment,  and  moral  di^Kisition,  to  a  substance  In  the 
cranium,  and  deny  them  to  the  same  substance  in  the  veit^bre.''  Various 
other  objections,  equally  condusiye,  were  urged  by  Mr  Bromley  and  otherib 
A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  whether  Mr  Lievison  should  reply  forthwith^ 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  adjourn  to  the  following  evening,  Saturday  the 
27th,  at  seven  o*clock.  The  discussion  was  accordin^y  resumed  on  Saturday 
erening^,  when  the  room  was  again  filled  with  members,  whose  interest  in 
the  subject  appeared  to  suffer  no  abatement  After  a  lonj^  debate,  it  was 
moved  that  (arther  argument  on  Phrenology  should  be  adjourned  iine  dig. 
This  motion  was  met  by  an  amendment,  that  the  future  consideration  of  the 
subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee ;  which  was  carried  by  a  small 
m^ority.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr  Levison,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  members  separated. 

Newcastle. — On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  Ath  May,  in  compliance 
with  the  reouisition  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  Mr  J.  Fife  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Phrenology  at  the  literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Mr  Green* 
how,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  was  requested  to  take  the  chair.  The  room 
was  so  crowded  that  numbers  had  to  return,  being  unable  to  sain  admittance. 
The  lecturer  commenced  by  observing  that  he  complied  wltu  the  request  of 
the  PhrenoloMcal  Society,  in  delivermg  this  public  lecture,  with  some  alac- 
rity, because  ne  considered  Phrenology  a  science  which  taught  the  system  of 
moral  philosophy,  most  practicallv  useful  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
most  satisfiu^tory,  as  affording  a  philosophical  defence  against  the  doctrines  of 
materialism.  He  then  proceeds  to  shew,  bv  recapituuting  the  outline  of  a 
Ibrmer  lecture,  that,  from  the  earliest  periods,  mankind  lud  associated  ideas 
of  moral  excellence  with  certain  configurations  of  the  head,  as  illustrated  by 
the  ffreatest  poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  including  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton,  and  proved  that,  fhmi  the  earliest  works  oT  the  Greek  scuiptorB, 
down  to  the  latest  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  of  painting,  artists  had 
been  constant  to  the  same  principle.  Mr  F.  then  referred  to  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Petrus  Montagnant,  Ludovico  Dolci«  D*Au« 
benton,  Blumenbach,  and  Camper,  to  prove  the  gradual  progress  of  the  prin« 
dples  of  Phrenology  amongst  phUosophers  and  physiologists.  The  lecturer 
next  adverted  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  phynologists,  indudiug  Rolando, 
Fleurens,  Le  Gallois,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  shewhig  that  each  part 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  had  its  peculiar  and  separate  itinction,  and 
then  gave  a  general  view  of  the  prindules  of  Phrenology  as  propounded  by 
Oall,  adopted  by  Spurzheim,  and  developed  by  Combe  and  others;  alluding 
to  the  persecution  of  Gall  by  the  Austrian  Govemment,  and  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  prejudices  against  the  theory  in  this  country,  even  amongst 
many  learned  men,  who  had  previously  committed  themselves  bv  the  adop* 
tkm  of  other  systems  of  metaphvsics ;  and  the  lecturer  then  adduced  some 
ludicrous  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the  science  by  persons  whom  its  practical 
application  had  detected  and  exposed,  enumerating,  amongst  others,  a  printer^ 
whose  character  was  seen  through,  and  guarded  aninst,  in  a  business-engafle- 
ment  with  a  publisher  well  known  in  the  west  of  England.  Mr  F.  proceeded 
to  prove  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  had  generallv  been  considered  by 
physiologists  as  necessary  to  the  expression  of  tne  intellectual  fiK:ulties,  the 
upper  to  the  moral,  and  the  lower  and  back  part  to  the  instinctive  t  he  then 
proved  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  the  mind,  by  referring  to  the  drcum 
stances  of  sensation,  volition,  disease,  infancy,  age,  intosicatton,  stupor  fim* 
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pressure,  fainting;  from  loss  of  blood,  connate  idiotism — shewing  the  support 
given  by  Phrenology  to  tm-materialiroi,  by  accounting  for  these  various  de- 
fects, on  the  principle  of  peculiarity  of  condition  of  the  organ  of  the  mind  ra- 
ther than  change  in  the  n^nd  itself  The  lecturer  next  proved  that  the  mind 
in  its  impressions  and  manifiMtations  acted  through  separate  portions  of  the 
brain,  and  not  by  the  whole^ln  the  exercise  of  any  one  faculty.  He  then  re* 
f\ited  some  of  the  objections  of  Bostuck.  He  then  descrilied  the  wonder- 
ful variety  in  the  form  of  the  human  brain,  as  analogous  to  the  diversity 
of  character,  talent,  and  connate  propensities ;  quoting  upon  the  point  some 
of  the  opponents  of  Phrenology,  and  shewing,  that  although  there  were 
ffreat  irregularities  in  the  skulC  J^t  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
n-om  its  iSrm  that  of  the  brain,  upon  which  that  of  the  former  was  actuaC 
ly  moulded^in  the  gradual  progress  of  ossification,  and  that  there  must  be 
either  gross  ignorance  or  intended  imposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  argue 
that  *^  tnerc  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  separate  organs  indicated  by  Phre- 
nology,** as  the  protuberances  on  the  human  brain  and  skull  were  symmetri- 
cal, regular,  uniform  in  number,  and, differing  not  in  situation,  but  only  in 
proportion.  Mr  F.  spoke  with  some  severity  of  the  ignorance,  flippancy,  and 
un&imess  of  the  £dinburffh  Review  in  its  attacks,  or  rather  satires,  on  this 
science,  expressing  himself  gratified  in  meeting  the  objections  of  candid  and 
scientific  writers  :  he  then  entered  at  length  upon  the  examination  of  the  ob- 
jections to  PhrenolfMry  by  its  most  able  opponents,  including  Bostock  and 
Frichard,  in  the  admuable  work  of  the  latter  on  Insanity.  The  lecturer  next 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  so  much  ridicule  against  Phrenology,  as  existing  in 
the  extreme  confidence  of  many  of  its  proiessors,  who  too  often  attempted 
practical  application  of  the  theory  without  sufiicient  study  and  experience  of 
its  elementary  principles ;  and  admitted  that  the  science  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  superstructure  and  details  in  many  instances  yet  remaining  involv- 
ed in  doubt,  and  only  to  be  determined  by  experience.  He  appealed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  professors  of  Phrenology  from  Gall  to  Combe,  as  proving  the 
candour  with  which  they  proceeded ;  and  the  eagerness  they  evinced  in  ayail- 
ing  themselves  of  '     *"       *•   » -*  *^  i.—- .^ 1 j -.i-„ 

public  institutions, 

ner  in  which  they  conducted  them  in  presence 

atablishments ;  and  Mr  Fife  appealed  to  the  audience  whether  such  conduct 

was  like  that  of  men  who  wished  either  to  delude  themselves  or  to  mislead 

others.    Mr  Fife  lectured  without  notes,  and  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 

he  possessed  the  most  eager  attention  of  the  audience,  who  testified  their  con- 

currence  in  the  truth  of  the  opinions  he  inculcated,  by  frequent  expressions 

of  applause — Abridged  from  the  Newoa$tle  Chrottkie,  iith  May  1836. 

SuNDERLAKD — Mr  W.  J.  Dodd,  sunroon,  has  lately  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Phrenology  in  this  town.  We  extract  the  following  notice  of  one 
of  them  from  the  Sunderiand  Heraid  of  29th  April :~«  We  think  that  Mr 
Dodd  was  more  than  usually  eloquent  on  TueMay  night.  His  delineations 
of  wbat  may  be  termed  the  religious  organs,  veneration,  hope,  and  marvel- 
lousness,  were  excellent.  But  it  is  in  describing  the  combined  action  of  the 
passionf,  by  which  such  strange  mixtures  in  character  are  produced,  that  Mr 
Dodd  principally  distinguisbes  himself.  Viewing  these  addresses  merely  as 
metaphysical — putting  phrenology  with  all  its  bumps,  temperaments,  &c.,  out 
of  the  question— they  must  be  regarded  with  interest  even  by  the  most  he 
terodox  unbelievers.  The  number  of  ladies  present  is  very  great,  generally 
exceeding  more  than  one-half  of  the  audience.** 

Belfast. — Extract  firom  the  Be^fut  Newt  Letter,  19th  April  1836. — 
On  the  6th  instant,  the  seventh  Public  Meeting  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety for  this  session  was  held,  when  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr  Andrews 
on  the  construction  of  Klectro-Magnets.  On  this  occasion  the  following  do- 
nations were  presented  : — Specimens  qf  Natural  History — From  J.  B.  Bank- 
head,  Esq.  Tmlyguilly,  a  Merlin  ;  Mr  James  Hannan  jun.,  specimens  of  the 
Pinna  and  of  Asbetos',  from  Shetland ;  Dr  D.  T.  Hincks,  large  specimen  of 
:  ^(yative  Amethyst ;  Mr  G.  C.  Hyndmaui  Skins  of  a  Flyuig-Fox,  Goatsucker, 
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Kingflaher,  and  Macctw,  from  New  Holland  ;  Mr  Robert  Patterson^  speci- 
mens of  young  CirripetOy  taken  in  Lame  Iji\xgh.'~~MisceUetne<ms  Speeimetu^^ 
From  Mr  Clewlow,  impres^on  of  the  Seal  of  Turlough  0*Neil,  found  in  the 
county  Tyrone ;  Mr  Doisj,  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenaz)  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  preparation ;  James  OibsoUjEsq.  Ancient  Sword  dug  up  in  the 
county  Down ;  Mr  John  G  rattan.  Casts  from  the  Skulls  of  Charles  and  Agnea 
Clarke,  who  were  executed  in  Downpatrick,  on  the  6th  of  August  1831*  for 
murdering  Daniel  M'Conell,  with  the  intention  of  selling  his  body.  An  In- 
terestii^  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  Mr  Grattan  and  Mr  Robert 
Cox,  Emtor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
tracts from  which  we  subjoin.  Mr  Grattan  sent  the  casts  to  Mr  Cox,  mere- 
ly stating  that  they  were  taken  from  the  skulls  of  a  husband  and  wife,  of  re- 
markabk  character,  who  had  belonged  to  the  lower  class  of  society,  and  had 
be«n  uneducated ;  and  that  the  man  was  near  eighty,  and  the  woman  sixty, 
at  the  period  of  their  decease ;  and  he  requeatecT  from  him  a  sketch  of  what 
be  would  infer  their  characters  to  be  from  their  phrenological  developments. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr  Cox's  sletch : — <^  The  man  violent, 
passionate,  cruel,  and  vindictive,  though  able  to  dissemble  his  rage ;  a  fellow 
of  such  plausibility  and  hypocrisy,  ihat,  in  spite  of  the  baseness  of  his  mind, 
be  might  long  have  kept  up  an  external  appearance  of  respectability  ;  fond  of 
authontv,  and  exceedingly  vain ;  humorous ;  courageous,  but  very  prudent ; 
not  easily  overreached,  except  by  flatterers ;  somewnat  avaricious,  but  so  ex- 
tremely fond  of  applause  that  he  is  likely  to  have  spent  with  considerable 
freedom ;  addicted,  probably,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  in  fine,  a  man 
wboee  character  m^ht  not  have  been  conspicuous  for  its  glaring  immorality 
had  he  been  well  brought  up ;  but  it  was  to  be  frared  that  little  estimable 
could  be  expected  from  an  uneducated  Irishman  with  such  a  head.**  This 
compliment  to  our  national  character  seemed  to  be  duly  appreciated,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  goed-humoured  burst  of  laughter  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceive. The  woman  :-.^  A  character  the  most  unaroiable  that  can  be  ima- 
fflned ;  in  temper  similar  to  the  man,  but  more  reckless  in  her  violence  and 
fury ;  extremely  quarrelsome,  obstinate,  and  intractable ;  a  tremendous  scold, 
and  one  that  would  keep  aU  about  her  in  awe  and  obedience;  her  prudence 
and  circumspection  less  than  thoae  of  the  man ;  extremely  fond  of  children, 
but  prone  to  treat  them  harshly  when  disobedient ;  very  profligate,  and  her 
manners  coarse,  arrogant  and'  brutal ;  one  whose  vicinity  would  be  a  con- 
aid«?rable  misfortune  to  welLdispoaed  persons."  A  condensed  report  of  the 
trial  was  next  read,  and  then  the  following  notes  of  the  actual  character  of 
each  s — ^"Charles  Clarke,  (or  many  years,  while  under  the  influence  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  an  apparently  respectable  character.  After  their  death, 
became  possessed  of  their  wealtli,  took  to  drink,  and  spent  all  he  was  worth 
in  the  society  of  a  set  of  profligate  parasites.  In  his  later  years  drunken, 
brutalt  riotous,  fearfully  btasphemous,  and  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  profligacy 
and  vice.— -The  woman  worse  than  the  man ;  noted  from  childhood  for  her 
ooane  and  violent  temper,  and  extremely  profligate  habits ;  exercised  com- 
plete controul  over  her  husband ;  a  drunken  and  desperate  virago ;  fond  of 
oer  children  when  sober;  remarkable  for  more  acuteness  than  her  husband, 
but  much  less  cautiousness ;  never  cared  what  she  did— whilst  he,  at  times, 
displayed  some  remains  of  decency.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  low,  coarse 
humour— she  for  nothing  but  her  brutality ;  and  both  were  held  in  such  ab- 
horrnice  as  to  have  been  totally  ahunned  by  their  neighbours,  nor  could  any 
pefion  be  induced  even  to  fUmish  a  eart  to  remove  their  bodies  from  the 
place  of  execution.*'  The  skulls,  we  understand,  were  lent  to  Mr  Grattan 
by  Dr  Thompoon,  suigeon  to  the  county  Antrim  Infirmary. 


Coax. — ^The  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr  Wilson  at  the  Royal  Cork 
Institution  was  concluded  last  week,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  we  utter  the 
deliberate  sentiments  of  every  individual  who  attended  those  lectures  when 
we  state^  that,  in  each  lecture,  talent,  research,  and  argument,  were  abun- 
daatly  evinced,  and  that  each  position  laid  down  by  the  lecturer  was  distinct- 
ly supportett  by  authen^cated  frets.    The  lecture  containing  the  practical 
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application  of  the  science  to  educational  purposeii,  was  espedaily  interesting 
and  useful.  In  this  lecture  it  was  shewn  how  P^irenolosy  aids  edueation  bj 
pointing  out  those  mental  abilities  which  instruction  and  exorcise  maj  more 
oeneficiallj  develope,  as  well  as  by  discovering  the  more  dangerous  propensi- 
ties, to  the  power  of  which  any  indiTidual  may  be  constitutionally  subject 
Considered  m  this  light>  the  science  is  of  practical  value,  and  is  intimately 
(indeed  in  the  opinion  of  some  zbsektiallt)  connected  with  the  best  plan 
of  conducting  eaucation ; — so  strongly  do  several  adopt  this  oninion,  that  thev 
consider  any  system  of  education  as  radically  defective  whicn  acts  independ- 
ently of  the  idd  which  phrenological  science  affords.— -CorXr  Motninff  Herald, 
eth  April  1839. 

Paeis. — Extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr  James  Cox,  dated  Paris,  17th 
April  1836 : — ^  Dr  Broussais  has  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phreno- 
logy from  pure  zeal,  and  the  amphitheatre  is  crowded  to  suffixration.  Two 
thousand  were  estimated  to  have  been  at  the  first  lecture.  Three  have  been 
delivered.  Never  were  such  crowds  seen  at  phrenological  lectures  before. 
The  professor  who  lectured  immediately  previous  to  Broussais,  finding  him. 
self  interrupted  by  the  crowds  of  students  who  poured  in  during  his  lecture 
to  be  ready  for  Broussais,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  bolted  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. When  the  crowd  gathered  they  broke  down  the  doors,  and  one  indivl. 
dual  was  nearly  crushed  to  death.  Indeed  no  one  can  attend  who  has  not 
great  strength  of  ribs.    The  lectures  are  very  good.** 

DBmAKOEMXHT  OP  THE  FACUI.TT  OF  Lakovage.— The  case  of  Janet 
Whyte,  reported  by  the  late  Mr  William  Gibson,  surgeon,  Montrose,  in  our 
46th  Number,  p.  616,  is  commented  oh  by  our  esteemed  contemporary  the 
Me€Ro(h.Chirurffkal  Review,  January  1836,  p.  908.  *<  It  seems  clear  to  us,** 
sa^s  our  contemporary,  <^  that  it  was  not  the  intellectual  fUnction  that  was 
ir\|ured,  but  the  power  of  directing  the  tongue  that  was  impaired.  The  pa- 
tient said  that  she  knew  well  enough  what  words  she  ought  to  use,  but  tnat 
she  could  not  get  them  ejrpreuetL    If  the  conception  and  remembrance  of 

langua^  had  been  lost,  she  would  not  have  known  what  words  to  use 

We  mSke  these  remarks  because  loose  observations  and  indefinite  statements 
are  seldom  of  benefit  to  sdence."  As  the  report  stands,  these  remarks  are 
unquestionably  well  founded ;  but  an  obvious  incondstency  in  it  affords  rea- 
son  for  suspecting  that  the  statement  alluded  to  by  our  contemporary  is  in- 
accurate.  For  Mr  Gibson  expressly  says,  that  when  the  patient .  began  to 
utter  sentences,  **  they  were  very  unconnected  and  unmeaning,  the  di&rent 
words  being  either  wrong  or  strangely  jumbled  together.**  From  this  it  is 
evident,  that  she  had  the  power  of  Arprmtlon,  and  tlutt  the  defect  was  in]  the 
faouUy  of  Langua^  idone.  In  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we 
communicated  this  suspicion  to  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne  of  Montrose,  and 
added  the  following  request :  ^*  Could  you  conveniently  see  the  woman,  and 
ascertain  what  she  exactly  meant  by  saying  that  she  knew  perfectly  what 
words  ought  to  be  used  ?  Ptobably  she  told  Mr  Gibson  that  *  she  knew  the 
words  perfectly,  but  somdtow  could  not  recollect  them  ;*  just  as  we  say  of 
any  person  that  we  are  sure  we  know  his  name,  but  cannot  recal  it  at  the 
moment*'  Mr  Browne*8  reply,  dated  26th  April  1836,  is  satisfactory  and 
conclusive.  "  On  Saturday,"  says  he,  ^<  I  had  along  conversation  with  Janet 
Whyte,  the  sul^ect  of  J>r  Gibeon*8  short  paper.  Her  statements  confum 
vour  opinion,  and  are  as  follows.  She  was  seized  with  headach,  which  she 
knew  continued  for  some  hours,  but  subsequently  to  this  she  lost  all  con- 
sciousness. She  remained  insensible  and  speechl^  for  some  days.  She  then 
recovered  so  fiur  as  to  recognise  objects,  out  she  could  not  yet  name  them. 
On  attempting  to  do  so,  she  could  speak  with  perfect  ea8e,~that  ia»  she  could 
pronounce  words ;  but  she  &iled  in  applying  the  words  to  the  things  signi* 
feed,  in  selecting  the  words  reouisite  to  express  her  meaning.  For  Instance 
(the  illustration  is  her  own^  sne  could  distinguish  her  husband  fh>m  a  chair, 
but  she  could  not  name  either  the  one  or  the  other.  She  repeatedly  and  dis- 
tinctlv  averred  to  me  and  Mr  C  Watson,  that  this  difficulty  arose  from  her 
total  inability  to  recoliect  tlie  proper  term$,  and  not  from  her  inability  to  ntter 
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ibem.  Whal  placet  the  truth  of  this  bejond  a  doubt  \b,  that  she  still  ooca- 
■iooally  labours  under  the  same  affection^  She  cannot  coqjure  up  words  to  ex- 
press her  meaning  and  is  obliged  to  leave  her  sentences  incomplete.  What 
claMes  of  words  are  thus  forgotten  she  could  not  telL  Her  husband,  whom  I 
likewise  examined,  corroborated  all  that  she  communicated.  Both  parties 
are  highly  respectable,  and  their  testimony  maj  be  relied  upon.** 

CiECVLATiov  or  Blood  nr  thx  BBanr—^early  twenty  years  ago  we 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  some  interesting  phenomena  in  a  ro- 
bust  young  man,  who  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  skull  by  an  accident, 
whkh  had  almost  proved  mortal.  When  excited  by  pain,  fear,  or  anger,  his 
brain  protruded  greatly,  to  as  sometimes  to  disturb  the  dressings,  whkh  were 
neeessarily  ^plied  looselyt  and  it  throbbed  tumultuously  in  accorduice  with 
the  arterial  pulsations.— JMlMa-CMmvyioa/  JS^olfis,  October  1896,  p.  36d. 


Thx  **  TiMKs  **  ox  thx  ParnxNoLooisTs.— Dull-witted  and  half.educated 
men  alwars  seek  some  by-way  of  notoriety,  having  just  sagacity  enough  to 
discover  tnat  they  have  no  chance  of  acquirina  any  reputation  in  the  r^;ular 
field  of  art  and  science.  Among  the  most  c^nsive  oi  these  quacks  may  be 
classed  the  phrenologists,  or  ^  bumpologists,"  as  tbev  are  more  appropriately 
called.  £v«rybod  V  Knows  what  blunders  these  blockheads  made  over  a  sup- 
poaed  skull  of  Raphael,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  bead  of  a  gravedigger  $  and 
we  have  already  noticed  some  impertinent  trash  which  has  been  poured  forth 
respecting  the  skull  of  Dean  Swift,  which  was  pulled  ftom  the  body  and  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  these  pedantic  dunces.  We  see  in  more  than  one 
quarter  that  this  diwusting  lolly  is  still  at  work  :  we  cannot  waste  our  time 
nor  that  of  our  readers  by  anv  detailed  exposure  of  the  absurdities  which 
have  been  published,  but  we  fpve  one  specimen  as  a  decisive  sample  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  bulk.  These  worthies,  then,  have  discovered,  and  are  ready 
to  prove,  bv  the  sice  of  the  <^  organs  of  wit  and  idealitv**  in  Swift's  skuu, 
**  both  small,**  to  adopt  their  jargon,  that  the  world  must  be  totally  mistaken 
about  the  Dean  of  St  PatricTs,  and  that  the  author  of  the  Tak  qfm  ITtab  and 
GuUher^t  Traveb  had  neither  brilliancv  nor  originality !  And  there  are  gap- 
ing simj^tons  who  swallow  these  cruitiUes,  and  call  them  science !— .7Va#« 
o/SM  biMaiAer  18SA. 

Edikbuboh  Padpxb  Loxatic  Asvlum—- We  have  been  favoured  by 
Dr  Smith,  the  physician  to  this  establishment,  with  a  copy  of  his  Report  up- 
on it  for  the  years  1833  i-ft^  and  have  perused  it  with  much  interest  and  sa- 
tisfaction.   We  hope  that  his  strong  representation  of  the  defects  of  the  asy- 
lum will  induce  the  managers  to  adopt  immediate  measures  for  providing  a 
new  establishment,  more  in  keeping  with  the  advanced  state  of  some  otner 
asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  in  Britain.    The  following  passages  are  extracted 
from  the  Report  :..**  The  leading  feature  In  the  management  is  humanity, 
asd  a  readv  attention  to  whatever  is  likely  to  promote  the  recovery  or  alle- 
viate the  ^ress  of  the  patients.    A  system  of  mild  yet  firm  discipline  is 
maintained,  whidi,  with  the  great  regularity  observed  in  the  various  domestic 
BRBiigements,  exerts  a  soothing  and  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
patients;  in  confirmation  of  which  I  may  mention,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  have,  out  of  sixty-eight  patienU  (the  average  in  the  establishment),  not 
one  under  restraint.     And  in  proof  of  the  humane  and  kind  treatment  exer- 
cised towards  the  patients,  instances  are  occurring  from  time  to  time  of  their 
returning  to  the  Mvlum  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  attention  they  had 
oroetienced.** — **  The  patients  are  fbmiabed  with  properly  selected  books, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  amuse  themselves  at  different  games.    The  wo- 
men are  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting,  and  assist  in  the  work  of  the  house. 
The  want  of  employment  lor  the  male  patients  is  much  felt    But  not  the 
least  improvement  is  the  introduction  of  public  worship  inso  the  asylum ;  this 
measure,  which  was  adopted  at  the  suggntion  of  Dr  Brunton  and  Mr  John- 
•too  in  October  1887,  has  proved  a  source  of  great  comfort  and  consolatioB  to 
the  patieots  selected  to  attend.     And  as  my  fiirther  experience  goes  to 
strengthtn  the  fiivourable  opinion  expressed  on  this  subject  in  fbrmer  reports, 
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I  would  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  it,  by  saying,  that,  througfa  the  intro- 
duction  of  public  worslup,  a  due  respect  for  reugion  is  not  onlj  kept  up,  but 
a  power  is  orouflfat  into  action,  which  seems  capable  of  calmii^  in  a  wonder- 

ful  degree  the  disturbed  and  troubled  feelings  of  the  irascible  maniac, of 

breaking  in  upon  the  fixed  despondency  of  the  despairing  melancholic,  and  of 
interrupting  lor  a  period  the  mazy  reveries  of  the  confirmed  lunatic ;  and 
that  therefore  attendance  upon  public  worship  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  powerful 
means  in  the  cure  of  insanity,  and  one  from  which  much  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected.**— <'  The  proportion  of  the  cures  is  considerably  greater  in  the  fi»- 
male?,  being  at  the  rate  of  forty  in  ninety -six,  or  about  forty-two  per  cent. ; 
whilst  amonjmt  the  males  it  is  only  as  twenty  in  eighty -six,  or  twenty-three 
per  cent  This  disparity  may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  from  the  disease  in 
females  being  (Kften  of  a  milder  character,  their  greater  sensibility  of  constitu- 
tion rendering  them  more  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  slighter  exciting  causes, 
the  efiects  of  which  are  less  permanent  and  more  easily  removed,  whilst  at 
the  same  tim^  the  disease  in  them  is  rarely  combined  with  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
and  palsy.  The  women  have  likewise  the  advantage  of  occupation,  which  the 
men  have  not." — <^  Opium  in  full  doses  has  been  found  to  answer  well  in 
many  cases  of  insanity,  accompanied  with  feelings  of  dread  on  account  of  some 
supposed  impending  calamity,  after  fever  and  irritation  had  been  subdued. 
By  keeping  the  pauent  under  the  influence  of  it  for  several  days,  the  train  of 
incoherent  and  ulse  ideas  seems  to  be  broken,  and  very  often  the  patient  is 
convalescent  by  the  time  the  efiect  of  the  opium  has  gone  off.** 

Modesty  OF  the  Literaet  GAZETTE«.^The  followingletter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  Mr  Combe  to  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  GoMette : — '<  EtHnburf/h,  23rf 
Jfof  1836.  Sir, — In  your  number  <  Oke  Thousavd,*  you  say  that '  We  could, 
were  we  vain  enough  to  wish  it,  make  a  list  of  those  (the  authors  whose  first 
works  we  encouraged  by  our  praise),  with  our  comments  on  their  upspring- 
ing  from  the  sha&s  of  obscurity,  which  would  be  a  remarkable  document. 
On  the  contrary,  we  could  oppose  it  by  another  list  of  those  it  has  been  our 
painful  duty  to  censure  and  condemn ;  often  when  upheld  by  the  most  influ- 
ential of  our  contemporaries :  and  we  would  put  the  challenge,  Where  are 
they  now  ?  Where  honest,  just,  impartial,  and  fearless  criticism  set  them  at 
once ;  and  whence  no  favour  or  delusion  can  ever  raise  them  more,  even  for  a 
moment.*  Allow  me  to  mention,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  authors  whom  you  have  <  fearlessly  condemned,  ridiculed,  and  abused,* 
from' my  first  publication  in  1819  to  the  last;  but  you  will  judge  by  the  tes- 
timonials which  I  herewith  send  you,  whether  your  criticism  was  as  '  honeat, 
just,  and  impartial,*  as  it  was  fearl^ ;  and  whether  I  am  where  <  you  set  me, 
— in  the  shades  of  oblivion.    I  am,**  &c 

We  understand  that  the  second  volume  of  Dr  Vlmont*s  Treatise  on  Hu* 
man  and  Comparative  Phrenology  is  now  either  published  or  on  the  eve  of 
beinff  so.  This  work,  with  its  splendid  atlas,  has  been  reprinted  in  Brussels, 
at  about  one-eighth  of  the  ori^al  cost.  Messrs  Carfirae  and  Son,  South 
Bridge  Street,  have  favoured  us  with  a  sight  of  the  Brussels  edition.  The 
plates,  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  originals,  are  very  good,  and  such  of  them 
as  we  have  compared  with  those  in  the  Paris  edition  are,  with  one  exception, 
perfectly  accurate.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  Brus- 
sels printers,  of  thus  unfidrly  competing  with  French  authors ;  but  having 
learned  fVom  good  authority  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Paris  edition  of  Dr 
yimont*s  work  has  been  sold,  we  trust  that  the  cheap  reprint  will  not  be  ma- 
terially  detrimental  to  his  interest.  The  plates  are  excellently  adapted  for  il- 
lustrating lectures,  and  every  phrenological  society  ought  to  be  in  possession 
of  them.    We  shall  review  the  work  as  soon  as  the  second  volume  is  received. 

Owing  to  a  press  of  matter,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  a  sheet  and 
a-half,  or  twenty-ibur  pages,  extra  Itmitet,  to  our  present  number.  Neverthe- 
less several  articles  intended  for  it  are  postponed  till  our  next. 

Bffinburgh^  IW  June  1886. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

Thr  progress  of  civilization  in  the  present  age,  is  strikingly 
indicated  by  the  energy  with  which  the  generous  and  humane 
feelings  of  society  act  in  favour  of  slaves,  factory  children,  cri- 
minals, the  poor  and  destitute,  and,  in  short,  of  all  who  suffer, 
and  have  no  efficient  protectors.  There  still  remmns  a  wide 
6eld  for  the  exercise  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  in  shielding 
the  insane  from  many  unnecessary  sunerings ;  ana,  although  this 
is  a  subject  to  which  we  have  adverted  before,  it  may  be  useful 
again  to  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  a  brief  space,  to 
the  condition  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons* 

Questions  of  insanity  come  before  courts  of  justice  in  various 
forms.  One  individual  is  accused  of  crime,  and  his  defence  is 
mental  derangement :  another  has  executed  a  deed,  which  his 
relatives  attempt  to  set  aside  on  account  of  defect  or  disorder  of 
judgment :  a  third  wishes  to  exercise  some  privilege,  as  tutor  to 
a  minor,  and  is  passed  by  because  he  is  insane.  Judges,  jury, 
men,  lawyers,  and  witnesses,  act  a  part  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
these  unfortunate  men ;  and  yet,  when  we  inauire  what  quali- 
fications  they  possess  for  forming  a  sound  juagment,  we  find 
that  they  are  avowedly  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  in 
a  state  of  health,  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of  organization 
on  the  mental  powers,  and  strangers  to  the  causes  and  appear- 
ances of  their  oerangement ; — ^in  short,  they  are  unprepared  by 
previous  knowledse  and  experience,  for  giving  a  dedsion  which 
li  to  affect  the  ufe,  character,  and  property  of  the  individual 
who  is  brought  before  them,  and  to  involve  the  disgrace  or  re- 
spectability of  a  whole  circle  of  relatives. 

These  remarks  are  illustrated  by  many  cases  that  have  been 
brought  before  criminal  courts  of  late  years^  both  in  France  and 
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in  Britain  ;  and  which,  if  considered  at  all  in  a  right  frame  of 
mind,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  deep  interests  involved  in  them, 
would  not  fail  of  arresting  public  attention  to  the  serious  evils 
arising  to  society  from  the  existing  ignorance  of  every  thing 
connected  with  mind.  Instead  of  wondering  at  the  discrepancy 
of  opinion  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  accused,  which  so 
generally  presents  itself  at  every  trii^l,  unanimity  or  consistency 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  such  ctroumstances  a  moral  impossibility. 

In  any  other  department  of  knowledge,  it  woulci  be  thought 
preposterous  to  e}|pect  a  valuable  opinion,  on  which  life,  charac- 
ter, and  property  mieht  be  staked,  from  persons  who  had  never 
made  the  suoject  their  study  ;  yet  so  deep  is  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  whole  science  of  mind,  sound  and  unsound,  is  involv- 
ed, that  the  contradictory  testimony  and  opinions  of  learned 
physicians,  divines,  lawyers,  and  others,  ^ven  before  courts  of 
justice  in  Questions  of  lunacy,  instead  of  exciting  regret,  shame, 
and  mortincation,  mingled  with  feelings  of  compassion,  actually 
call  forth  ridicule,  without  any  one  advancing  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  moral  culpability  in  disoountenancinff  and  obstruct- 
ing, by  such  levity,  the  serious  subject  of  a  study  so  painfully 
interesting  to  mankind 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  particularly  by  the  cases 
above  alluded  to,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  the  detiuls 
before  our  readers. 

I.  In  November  1821,  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Metz  was  oc- 
capied  with  the  trial  of  ioHN  Schmitt,  a  parricide.  The  de* 
tails  of  the  crime  were  of  the  most  revolting  nature,  and  the 
sangfroid  which  the  culprit  shewed,  both  in  the  coromissioB  of 
the  deed  and  in  his  public  and  private  examinations,  together 
with  his  extreme  youth  (he  was  not  yet  seventeen),  which  seemed 
to  render  such  a  consummation  of  wickedness  almost  incredible, 
concurred  to  render  the  trial  an  object  of  very  general  curiosity. 

Before  enumerating  the  principal  facts  in  the  indictment,  it 
ought  to  be  mention^  that  Schmitt  manifested  from  Che  ear* 
liest  age  a  proneness  to  mischief,  and  even  to  ferocity.  As  soon 
8S  be  was  able  to  walk  in  the  street  of  his  village,  in  the  middle 
of  which  flowed  a  rivulet,*  he  waited  till  some  of  his  neighbours 
were  conducting  their  cattle  across  it,  apd  then  amused  himself 
with  throwing  stones  to  wet  and  to  hurt  them,  and  several  per. 
sons  were  injured  in  this  way  ;  but  they  were  satisfied  with  re^ 
commending  to  his  father  to  watch  him,  for  already  he  was  ge- 
nerally named  the  madman. 

The  sister-in-law  of  John  Schmitt,  who  lived  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  house  of  his  father  Joseph  Schmitt,  had  infected  all 
the  family  with  the  itoh,  which  often  occasioned  violent  quarrels 
between  her  and  John ;  quarrels  which  sometimes  proce^ed  to 
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acts  of  violence,  and  in  one  of  which  she  was  grievously  wound* 
ed  on  the  head.  This  was  the  first  charge  in  the  indictment. 
The  second  referred  to  an  attempt  made  by  the  accused  to 
drown  one  of  his  cousins. 

Some  time  before  the  event  for  which  he  was  apprehended, 
Schmitt  met  his  cousin,  Antoine  Littre,  a  youth  of  sister  years 
of  age^  then  fishing  with  a  line  on  the  margin  of  a  pond :  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  place  himself  farther  up 
near  the  sluice,  where  the  water  was  much  deq)er  and  where 
he  might  catch  more  fish.  The  boy  agreed  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
be  taken  his  station,  than  Schmitt  pushed  him  suddenly  into 
the  water,  and  laughed  at  the  eflforts  he  made  to  save  himsdf. 
Having  at  last  succeeded,  Schmitt  came  up  to  him  at  the  water 
tide,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  wet,  and  if  the  water  had  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  skin  :  the  boy,  to  prove  that  it  had,  opened 
his  shirt,  when  Schmitt  plunged  his  knife  into  hb  breast,  but 
happily  it  did  not  penetrate  deeply* 

In  the  night  of  17th  July,  Joseph  Schmitt,  the  father,  was 
boiling  potashes.  At  four  oVlock  m  the  morning  he  cidled  to 
bis  wife  to  assist  hira  in  lifting  down  the  caoldfoiiri  from  the  fire  t 
she  refused  and  oirdered  John  to  help  his  father*  John  went 
in  his  shirt,  and  set  the  cauldron  on  the  Boor ;  and  while  hts 
father  was  bending  over  it  to  stir  the  potites,  be  struck  Imn  d 
furious  Uow  with  a  hatchet  which  lay  at  hand,  and  stretched 
btm  senseless  on  the  ground.  He  then  ascefided  to  (he  krfl 
where  bis  brother  and  rister-io-law  were  sleeping,  and  deeply 
wounded  the  latter  with  the  hatdiet*  Hfs  brother,  wakened  by 
the  cries  of  his  wife,  pursued  the  nlurderer,  Sttd,  aefiisted  by  a 
neighbour  who  had  just  come  in,  botnd  him  with  cords,  and 
then  jrfaoed  his  fathet  on  the  bed,  where  he  expired  almost  in« 
stantly.  The  culprit  took  advantage  of  a  moment  of  liberty  to 
put  on  his  clothes,  and  tried  to  escape  by  the  window,  but  was 
prevented.  He  then  asked  to  see  bis  father,  and  when  hear 
um,  he  raised  the  cover  and  uttered  these  remarkable  words : 
^  Ab,  my  dear  Cstber,  wbrre  are  you  now  ?  What  will  become 
of  me  ?  It  is  you  and  my  mother  who  are  the  cause  of  this 
misfortune ;  it  is  bng  since  I  predicted  it  to  you,  and  if  you 
had  brought  me  up  oetter  it  never  would  have  happened.^ 

Intenroffated  as  to  what  had  prompted  him  to  commit  such 
atrocities,  ne  answered  that  it  was  doubtless  the  devil  who  had 
instiffated  him.  He  attempted  abo  to  fnahitain,  that  the  itch 
wfaidi  his  sister-in-law  had  given  him  had  been  suppressed,  and 
oocasiooed  frequent  fits  of  madness  and  fury,  which  forced  him 
to  Morifice  every  thing.  Several  witnesses  declared,  that  he 
had  always  been  remarkaUe  for  profound  piety  and  religioas 
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rious  circumstances  which  might  induce  the  jury  to  regard  him 
as  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation ;  but  thej,  after  ten  minutes^ 
deliberation,  found  him  guilty  of  all  the  charges  made  agsunst 
him,  and  he  was  consequently  condemned  to  the  punishments 
awarded  to  parricides. 

When  counsel  was  allowed  to  Schmitt  to  prepare  his  defence, 
he  confessed  to  him  that  every  time  he  saw  an  mstrument,  whe- 
ther hatchet,  knife,  or  of  any  other  description,  he  experienced 
a  strong  desire  to  lay  hold  of  it  to  wound  or  kill  the  first  person 
that  might  present  himself. 

During  the  pleading  of  his  counsel,  and  while  the  latter  was 
descanting  on  nis  insanity  as  a  ground  of  acquittal,  Schmitt  in- 
terrupted  him,  and  declared  that  he  was  not  mad. 

After  his  condemnation,  he  refused  to  appeal  against  his  sen- 
tence ;  saying,  that  he  wished  his  mother  to  learn  both  his  sen- 
tence and  his  execution  at  the  same  time,  as  it  would  spare  her 
the  anguish  and  anxiety  she  must  otherwise  feel  in  the  interval 
before  its  confirmation.  A  few  minutes  before  the  fatal  hour 
he  sent  for  his  advocate,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  in  the  pro- 
ceedings any  means  of  nullity ;  and  when  answered  in  the  ne- 
Etive,  he  seemed  resolute.  The  advocate  observed,  that  as  a 
(t  resource,  he  might  still  apply  for  a  remission  ;  he  then  ex- 
claimed, "  TTure  is  nothing  to  he  Tiopedjbr  Jbr  parricides.'^ 
At  this  moment  food  was  brought  to  nim.  He  inquired  what 
hour  it  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  almost  midnight  He 
looked  at  the  dish,  and,  observing  that  it  was  meat,  be  refused 
it,  saying  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  would  be  Friday. 

As  he  walked  barefooted  to  execution,  his  confessor  asked  if 
the  pavement  did  not  hurt  him.  **  I  would  like,''  said  he,  *^  if 
they  would  make  me  walk  on  thorns.^  Arrived  at  the  scaf- 
fold, they  cut  off  his  hand,  but  he  uttered  no  cry,  and  remained 
palm  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 

**  I  have  seen  Schmitt  several  times,*'  says  Dr  Marechal  of 
Metz,  ^^  and  I  have  been  always  struck  with  the  smallncss  of 
hie  head  and  its  singular  conformation  ;  and  since  then,  I  have 
had  his  skull  in  my  hands  and  examined  it  with  care.  The  fore- 
head is  narrow  and  greatly  depressed  above  the  superciliary 
ridges ;  the  sinciput  is  tolerably  elevated,  and  the  temporal  re- 
gion presents  a  marked  prominence  over  the  meatus  auditorius. 
The  skull  of  this  individual  has  then  the  same  conformation  as 
those  of  all  the  idiots  mentioned  by  Pinel.^ 

To  this  interesting  case,  Dr  Marechal  has  added  an  example 
of  monomania  with  tendency  to  suicide  in  private  life,  which  we 
^uote  as  throwing  light  upon  the  public  cases  about  to  be  men- 
uoned.  After  eighteen  months  or  an  ill-assorted  union,  a  young 
lady  had  a  very  laborious  accouchement,  at  the  termination  of 
which  she  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  malady  which  was  soon 
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cured.  She  nursed  her  iufaDt  for  three  months,  when  she  was 
observed  to  become  sad,  taciturn,  mehwcholy,  and  often  in  tears. 
Occasionally  her  features  became  discomposed,  and  her  lipsagi- 
tated  by  convulsive  movements.  One  day  when  seated  near  tne 
fire  with  her  infant  on  her  knees,  she  loudly  exclaimed,  *^  Snatch 
the  child  from  me^  or  I  will  throw  him  into  the  fire  ^  and  then 
confessed  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  felt  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  destroy  the  child,  and  that  on  approaching  a  fire  or 
a  window,  the  same  desire  always  returned.  After  several 
temptations  like  the  preceding,  the  child  was  taken  from  her. 
She  then  became  calm,  but  soon  relapsed  into  melancholy,  re- 
fused to  take  food,  and  tried  to  destroy  herself,  lamenting  her 
unhappy  propensity.     She  was  cured ;  but  three  years  subse- 

Siently,  after  a  very  easy  labour,  having  attempted  to  nurse 
e  inmnt,  she  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  the  second  month, 
as  the  propensity  had  returned  too  strongly  for  her  powers  of 
resistance.  She  fell  into  deep  melancholy,  constantly  tormented 
with  the  desire  to  kill  the  child,  and  with  the  wish  to  commit 
suicide,  which  she  tried  to  accomplish  twenty  times.  This  ac- 
cess was  incurable. 

This  case  is  highly  valuable.  If  the  lady  had  yielded  to  the 
impulse,  and  burned  her  child  during  the  nrst  attack,  it  is  ob- 
vious how  easily,  under  the  popular  doctrine,  she  might  have 
been  brought  in  as  guilty  of  murder,  and  the  three  preceding 
months  of  low  spirits  have  been  represented  as  months  of  pre- 
meditatioQ  instead  of  resistance. 

II.  On  2d  August  18S5,  John  Hipper  was  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Assizes  at  Metz  for  fire-raising.  The  folbwing  were 
the  facts  elicited  at  the  trial,  and  by  the  Procurator-General  :— 

The  accused,  who  was  of  an  odcl  character,  instead  of  engag- 
ing regularly  in  his  work,  remained  several  days  in  his  room, 
and  often  in  bed.  During  that  time  he  refused  every  kind  of 
nourishment  except  bread.  To  drive  away  the  ennui  which 
overwhelmed  him,  he  had  recourse  to  spirituous  Uquors,  and  the 
resulting  intoxication  was  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  that  it 
often  todk  place  after  long  fasting.  His  father  and  sister  had 
been  frequently  the  victims  of  his  rage.  The  accused  had  not 
left  his  room  since  Friday  27th  March,  when  on  Sunday  at 
7  A.  M.  he  complained  of  severe  intestinal  pain,  and  demanded 
a  chopin  of  brandy,  which  was  given  to  him.  He  drank  part 
of  it,  and  upon  learning  that  his  uster  was  goine  to  the  confes- 
sional, he  broke  out  in  the  most  outrageous  and  irreligious  ex- 
clamations agunst  her.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  stnke  her  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  his  brother-in-law,  who 
prevented  him  by  main  force,  the  excesses  of  the  accused,  first 
Against  his  sister  and  then  against  his  father,  would  to  all  ap- 
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peargitce  have  been  carried  much  farther.  In  his  fury,  he  an- 
pounced  that  be  would  set  fire  to  the  house  and  kill  himself. 
He  then  went  to  his  rocnn,  whence  he  returned  several  times  to 
the  kitchen.  At  last  about  ten  o^clock  he  came  down  again,  and 
AS  he  seemed  disposed  to  satisfy  his  rage  against  his  sister,  the 
latter  went  to  rejoin  her  husband,  who  was  in  the  garden.  She 
had  been  thare  only  a  few  minutes,  when  she  perceived  the  house 
€«Qveloped  in  flames.  The  fire  made  rapid  progress,  because  it 
appeared  that  it  had  been  kindled  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time.  Hipper,  far  from  running  away,  returned  to  his  bed,  and 
quitted  it  only  when  the  officers  broke  open  the  door  to  arrest 
him. 

The  defender  pleaded  with  success  the  motive  of  mental  de- 
rangement, and  founded  on  all  the  antecedent  circumstances  and 
on  the  impassibility  of  the  accused  in  remaining  calm  and  soing 
to  bed  after  the  cnme  which  he  had  just  committed.  Such  ex- 
cesses as  these  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  discontent  caused  by 
an  unequal  division  of  the  family  property,  as  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, because  his  interests  had  been  actually  guaranteed,  and, 
in  burning  the  farm-house,  he  destroyed  a  building  of  which  he 
was  in  part  proprietor,  and  also  the  contents  of  it,  which  consti- 
tuted, for  the  time  the  chief  portion  of  his  fortune. 

The  physicians  who  visited  Hipper  during  his  imprisonment, 
declared  that  he  often  gave  way  to  acts  of  rage  and  violence  ca- 
pably of  endangering  the  safety  of  the  other  prisoners ;  and  the 
jury  considering  him  to  be  insane,  dedded  that  he  had  not  acted 
as  a  volunt^ury  agent. 

III.  PiKRBB-JosEPH  Delepine,  aged  sixteen  years,  was 
tried  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  Paris,  for  eight  different 
acts  of  fire-ratsiDg  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  in  August  1825. 

The  first  time,  a  bird  with  burning  tow  saturated  with  spirits 
attached  to  its  ta^,  was  set  at  liberty  in  a  garden  adjoining  the 
house  of  the  accused. 

At  ten  o^dock  of  the  night  between  17th  and  18th  August, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  earden  adjcnning  that  of  Delepine  ;  two 
heaps  of  straw  close  to  the  wall  having  been  burned,  and  a  part 
of  tne  wall  destroyed.  Three  days  afterwards  a  grange  belongs 
ing  to  Delepine^s  garden  was  burned. 

In  the  night  of  SSd  August  a  cousin  of  Delepine  was  awaken- 
ed by  a  dense  smoke,  and  soon  discovered  that  a  box  which  con- 
tained his  dfects  was  in  flames.  Next  night,  at  eleven  o^clock, 
a  person  passing  in  the  street  saw  a  heap  of  straw  burning  at 
the  extremity  of  the  garden  next  the  street,  and  scaled  the  wall 
to  ^ve  assistance.  Delepine  and  his  family  rose,  and  the  fire 
was  at  last  extinguished.  Del^pne^s  mother,  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, examined  every  part  of  the  house,  and  found  in  the  garret 
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a  baaketrul  of  biiroitig  cbilreeal,  wbioh  tim  luckily  dbcoveced  io 
time  to  extinguish  iu. 

On  the  7th  September,  at  three  ill  the  morning,  the  mother 
having  perceived  symptoms  <^  fire^  began  another  search,  and 
inuneoiately  discovered  a  piece  at  burning  canvass  in  a  small 
press  for  keeping  firewood.  The  accused  testified  astonishment, 
and  helped  to  extinguish  the  flames*  Soon  after,  a  handful 
of  bummg  flax  was  discovered  between  two  matrasses  in  the 
toom  occupied  by  his  two  sisters,  the  bedcover  and  sheet$  being 
already  on  fire.  The  same  burning  materials  were  found  in  the 
room  of  Delaine  under  his  pillow.  About  five  in  the  mornings 
a  heap  of  straw  in  a  neighbouring  garden  was  observed  to  be  m 
flames. 

In  addition  to  these  acts,  some  thefts  were  charged  ag$insl 
the  accused. 

In  his  examinaUons,  Del^ne  denied  any  partieipation  in  the 
facts  which  are  here  narrated,  but  without  alleging  any  circum- 
stance  tendioff  to  destroy  the  charges  made  a^nst  him*  If  he 
deserted  his  borne,  ii  was,  he  said,  that  he  might  be  more  at  U- 
berty  to  amuse  himsdf.  (On  the  7th  he  had  ^ne  fo  the  malv 
ket  as  usuid,  but  did  not  return ;  he  had  carried  with  him  his 
walch  and  money,  and  was  not  arrested  till  the  14tfa.) 

His  father  deponed,  that  the  accused  did  not  enjoy  the  degreH 
of  intellect  wbioo  from  bis  age  be  ought  to  have  attained*  And 
in  proof  of  this,  he  cited  the  very  nature  of  the  facts  imputed 
to  his  son,  and  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  motive  to  exdte  him 
to  so  many  attempts  Mainst  his  family  and  person*  who  were 
iodifiefcnl  to  hmn :  and  he  presented  a  certificate  basn  nitie  of 
his  neighbours,  shewing  that  the  ideas  and  will  of  Del^pine  wert 
often  msordered ;  that  in  ociHrersatlcn  and  in  eonduci  he  had 
often  seemed  to  them  to  be  wandering ;  that  sometimes  he  strip- 
ped himself  naked,  and  ran  like  a  madman  up  and  down  his  fW 
tber^s  garden  ;  that  they  bad  heard  his  parents  say  that,  in  the 
preceding  January,  be  had  attained  a  cord  with  a  sliding-knol 
to  a  beam,  apparently  to  destroy  himself,  and  that  some  time 
afterwards  be  had  attempted  to  throw  hinlBdf  into  a  well. 

The  subscribers  of  this  certificate,  when  examined  as  witnessed 
could  give  no  direct  moot  of  their  all^^ons,  and  their  evi- 
deuce  represents  Delepine  rather  as  ^  ftuigular  and  odd  befaig» 
than  as  an  idiot  or  madman. 

Del^piBe^s  conduct  was  always  irregular ;  he  had  given  his 
father  many  causes  ci  uneamess,  ami  he  wai  jealous  of  bis 
faeotbers  and  sisters.  At  difierent  periods  be  had  siden  from 
his  parents,  and  his  arrest  had  at  last  uken  place  in  consequence 
of  a  theft.  Having  found  on  the  highway  a  cart  and  norse, 
which  the  driver  had  left  for  a  moment,  he  led  them  away  to  m 
unfrfqneiited  street,  unyoked  the  horse,  took  off  his  harness, 
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and  went  to  sell  him  in  the  horse-market,  where  his  age  and  the 
insufficiency  of  his  explanations  induced  the  commissary  of  po^ 
lice  to  arrest  him.  According  to  the  prosecutor,  this  act  and 
some  others  rendered  his  alienation  proolematical. 

At  his  trial  Del^pine  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  very 
calmly ;  his  physiognomy  was  immoveable,  and  presented  all  the 
aspect  of  stupidity.  He  confined  himself  to  a  denial  of  the  facts 
imputed  to  him,  and  declared  his  inability  to  conceive  how  all 
these  fires  had  happened.  According  to  the  newspapers,  he  had 
a  soft  expression,  indicating  at  most  fourteen  years  of  age.  In 
the  police  report,  he  b  described  as  having  a  low  forehead. 

The  mother  of  the  accused  stated  that  of  late  her  song's  con- 
duct had  given  rise  to  many  reproaches,  and  that  they  once  had 
the  intention  of  secluding  nim.  He  had  always  a  bizarrerie  in 
his  ideas,  and  was  addicted  to  the  most  grotesque  and  mischiev* 
ous  tricks  (singeries),  and  shewed  that  he  had  something  odd 
in  his  head,  though  neither  idiotic  nor  insane.  The  other  wit- 
nesses gave  similar  testimony,  and  affirmed  that  though  neither 
exactly  insane  nor  absolutely  silly,  there  had  always  been  an 
obvious  defect  in  his  mind,  and  a  proneness  to  mischievous 
pranks.  Del^pine,  however,  was  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  death,  which  sentence  he  heard  with  the  same  indiffisrence  and 
immoveability  that  he  shewed  during  the  proceedings. 

Upon  this,  M.  Claveau,  his  counsel,  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  king,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  mental  inca- 
pacity of  Del^pine,  and  to  save  him  from  death.  **  His  body,*^ 
says  this  able  defender,  *^  is  weak,  his  countenance  pale,  his  eye 
sad,  his  body  lame,  and  his  mind  infirm.  There  is  no  aptitude 
for  anything ;  he  is  wrapt  in  silence,  and  attacked  by  convulsive 
movements.  He  shunned  his  companions,  and  when  he  went  to 
play,  he  dreamed  the  most  frightful  amusements.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  he  placed  baskets  on  his  head  to  increase  his 
height,  enveloped  himself  in  clothes,  and,  armed  with  cudgels, 
ran  up  and  down  the  sarden  uttering  fearful  bowlings.  On  one 
occasion  he  tried  to  light  a  stove  with  thirty  sky-rockets ;  the 
ruins  covered  but  did  not  astonish  him.  j^er  his  condanna-^ 
Hofif  in  the  prison  under  the  eyes  of  his  keepers^  in  irons^  and 
almost  in  siffht  of  the  sc<iffbldy  Ite  contrived  to  place  burning 
embers  in  his  bed^  a/nd  lay  down  upon  it  while  actually  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  The  spectacle  of  a  confla^ation  and  devasta- 
tion is  the  object  he  desires,  and  cares  not  if  he  perishes  in  ob- 
taining it.^*  The  consequence  of  this  memorial  was  a  commu- 
tation of  punishment  to  perpetual  imprisonment  without  brand- 
ing. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  trial  as  given  by  M.  Greorget  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Archives  Generates  de  -Midicine.  M . 
Georget  (from  whom  the  accounts  of  the  French  cases  reported 
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in  the  present  arude  are  derived)  has  added  remarks  which 
are  so  pertinent^  that  we  shall  here  translate  a  few  of  them. 

I  have  before  me,  says  Georget,  an  undeniable  proof  that  De* 
lupine  is  either  an  imbecile  or  a  most  consummate  criminal.  It 
IB  the  copy  of  the  indictment  which  was  left  with  the  accused^ 
and  over  every  part  of  which  he  had  amused  himself  by  writing 
and  drawing  the  most  absurd  and  unmeaning  words,  and  by 
connecting  and  altering  different  letters.  Thus  the  words 
**  Acte  d^accusation  contre  Joseph  Del^pine,^  are  as  follows  :*^ 
**  Dade  deaccuxationta  conire  Josephu  Delapine  ;^  and  again^ 
^^  Jiarieuxy  tnecfie^  a  mosire  non^  aacculer^  moeieurje  dity  boiu 
Jour  i  monrieur  leru^  &c  Can  it  then  be  conceived  that  any 
man  with  the  slightest  perception  of  the  enormity  of  his  crimes, 
and  under  the  weight  c«  a  capital  accusation,  could  feel  so  little 
anxiety  about  the  result,  as  to  give  himself  up  to  such  stupidi- 
ties ?  In  addition  to  insensibility  to  the  crime,  does  not  such 
scribbling  betoken  the  weakness  of  a  child^s  mind,  and  therefore 
absolute  imbecility  in  a  boy  of  sixteen  yetfrs  ?  The  whole  acts 
charged  agunst  him  also  were  much  more  like  those  of  a  child 
than  of  a  thinking  being;  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  mi- 
serable forehead,  weak  constitution,  stupid  physiognomy,  mis- 
chievous propensiues,  and  utter  insensibuity  to  his  situation  and 
to  personal  aanger,  they  leave  not  a  doubt  of  his  real  character. 

Delapine  is  again  described  as  having  a  very  low  forehead, 
and  an  expression  of  great  stupidity ;  and  his  utter  indifference 
during  his  trial,  and  Ube  apathy  with  which  he  denied  his  crimes 
without  entering  into  any  defence,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
weakness  of  his  mind. 

It  is  objected  that  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  De^- 
lepine  did  not  consider  him  as  either  idiotic  or  insane,  but  only 
as  capricious,  Uzarre,  malicious,  and  selfish ;  and  it  is  added  that 
an  aoroit  robbery  excludes  the  possibility  of  mental  imbecility. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  no  lunatics  but  those  who  are  wholly 
extravagant  in  speech  and  action,  and  no  idiots  but  those  who 
are  wh^ly  destitute  of  ideas.  In  the  lower  orders  particularly, 
where  the  individuals  have  occasion  for  but  a  very  limited  degree 
of  intelligence  to  perform  the  simple  works  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed,  Uiose  only  are  regarded  as  imbecile  who  cannot  conduct 
a  hiorse  or  tend  a  flock,  and  robbers  are  regarded  as  men  of  ta* 
lent.  But  this  is  a  strange  and  a  cruel  mistake,  as  the  records 
of  every  asylum  can  incontestibly  prove. 

It  is  notorious,  for  instance,  that  in  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
there  are  generally  a  number  of  imbecile  or  even  idiotic  patients 
employed  in  the  coarser  work  of  the  house,  or  who  act  as  ser- 
vants and  assbtants  to  the  regular  officers.  A  little  experience 
enables  tbem  to  go  through  their  duUcs,  to  clean  the  courts,  to 
carry  burdens,  work  macuines,  execute  easy  commissions,  count 
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money,  and  procure  sundry  eqjoyln^ts  lor  themsdves ;  but  ih 
unfortunate  persons  have  only  the  most  obscure  and  imperfect 
conceptions  of  80ciety»  laws,  or  morals.  If  they  have  the  idea 
of  property,  they  have  no  perception  of  the  ccmsequenees  of 
theft ;  and  although  they  may  be  taught  that  they  ought  not  to 
harm  any  one,  they  may  still  be  as  ignorant  as  ever  of  what 
would  happen  to  them  if  they  ^mmitted  murder,  or  wereguilty 
of  fire^r£using.  In  point  of  fact,  thieving  is  very  common  among 
idiots  and  imbeciles,  just  because  they  have  neither  the  morid 
perceptions,  the  fear  of  punishment,  nor  the  idea  of  disgrace  to 
regulate  the  desire  to  appropriate  what  excites  their  AcqUisi- 
tiveness.  And  many  of  them,  under  the  influence  of  active  Se^ 
creliveness,  are  in  the  last  degree  cunning  and  expert  in  efiect- 
ing  their  purpose.  In  the  lower  orders,  there  are  many  indivl- 
duals  but  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  who  are  yet  I^ld  to  be 
amenable  to  law,  although  almost  as  weak  in  intellect  and  as  dc^ 
ficient  in  moral  feeling  as  the  former.  This  class  of  persons, 
says  M.  Georget,  furnishes  to  our  courts,  our  prisons,  and  our 
scaffolds,  a  much  greater  number  of  subjects  than  is  at  all  9u» 
pected  by  the  public* 

IV.  Another  case  of  a  very  unequivocal  diaracter  k  also 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  tnat  of  MonxiN,  who  was 
tried  before  the  Cour  Boyale  of  Riom  in  May  1826. 

On  15th  February  1826,  Jacques  Mounin,  after  many  acts  of 
violence  and  fury,  both  in  the  church  of  Chavroux  and  in  his 
own  house,  escaped  from  his  family,  who  wished  to  restrain  him, 
scaled  the  walls  of  several  adjoining  properties,  and  took  to  the 
fields  without  shoes,  without  hat,  and  without  weapons  of  any 
kind.  His  flight  having  excited  considerable  alarm,  as  after  some 
epil^tic  attacks  he  had  formerly  given  many  signs  of  a  blind 
fury,  the  local  authorities  were  informed,  and  several  persons 
despatched  after  him  as  quickly  as  pos^ble. 

On  arriving  at  a  field  where  a  great  many  labourers  were  at 
work  »ngly,  Mounin  first  addressed  threats  to  a  man  who  was 
driving  a  cart,  and  immediately  thereafter  attacked  with  stones 
and  pursued  Joseph  Faucher.  The  latter  having  escaped  bv 
flight,  he  then  made  up  to  Mayet,  an  old  man  almost  blind, 
whom  he  knocked  down  and  killed  by  striking  him  on  the  head 
with  a  large  stone.  Having  dain  Mayet,  he  next  attacked  a 
man  who  was  digging  at  a  little  distance,  and  with  the  spade  de* 

? rived  him  of  life.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  met  Anioine 
Vophete  on  horseback,  struck  him  with  stones,  and  knocked 
bim  from  his  horse,  but  at  last  made  off  in  consequ^fice  of  the 
threatening  cries  of  his  victim.  He  thai  chased  some  childrei^ 
who  saved  themselves  by  hard  runniag ;  but  he  overtook  another 
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m$n  at  work  with  bis  spade,  aad  slew  him.  His  career  was  then 
cut  short  by  his  antst 

On  his  exaniioatioo,  the  court  decided  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  a  judiciary  trial,  as  the  involuntary  and  indisciiminate  fury 
of  Mounin  was  too  dearly  the  offspring  of  disease  to  leave  any 
doubt  about  the  matter. 

During  the  pursuit,  Mounin  was  twice  6red  at  with  ball,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  eye,  upon  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
stream  of  a  mill-pond  ;  but  a  gentleman  having  followed  him,  he 
was  there  seised  and  overpowered.  On  being  questioned  afteFi- 
wards  when  in  confinement,  Mounin  said  t^at  he  recollected 
well  having  killed  the  three  men,  and  especially  one  of  them,  a 
relation  of  his  own,  whom  he  groatly  regretted ;  but.  he  added 
that  in  his  paroxysms  of  frensy,  he  saw  nothing  but  flames,  and 
that  blood  was  then  most  delightful  to  his  view.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  days*  imprisonment,  he  seemed  to  have  entinly  recovered 
his  reamJfih  but  subsequently  he  relapsed. 

V.  A  fifth  cise  of  the  same  kind  occurred  at  Paris  in  Sep* 
tember  18S&.  ViiTSLor,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  a  gendarme, 
in  passing  the  Place  Louis  Quinsee,  suddenly  struck  at  the  Sieur 
Chardoft  with  his  sabre.  The  latter  turned  round,  and  asked 
what  he  meant.  **  I  know  you,^  said  Vatelot ;  ^  you  are  my 
enemy)  and  I  will  give  it  you.*^  He  then  aimed  another  blow 
at  Chardon,  and  after  pursuing  him  fiar  a  litde  with  his  drawn 
•wcHtl,  left  him.  He  next  struck  the  Sieur  Bellon  on  the 
bead,  and  aimed  two  strokes  at  M.  Avenel,  who  accompanied 
Bellon ;  then  threatened  two  other  gendemen,  and  lastly,  sabred 
a  lady  standing  at  a  door,  and  vanished.  He  had  been  drink- 
ing, but  was  not  intoxicated.  These  acts  have  all  the  charac- 
ters of  those  committed  by  furious  maniacs.  Like  Mounin, 
VatekH  **  maltreated  without  distinction  all  who  fell  in  his  way, 
and  made  other  successive  attempts  at  homicide  without  b^ng 
driven  to  it  by  any  of  the  pasnons  which  lead  to  crime,  but  by 
a  fiital  frenzy  which  ui^ed  him  to  shed  the  blood  of  any  one.^ 
This  is  the  distincdon  made  by  the  court  alluded  to  in  the  for* 
mer  case  between  crime  and  disease,  and  it  is  very  characteristic  : 
Vatdot  was  neverthdess  condemned. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  French  cases  that  have  been  placed  up- 
on  record  since  we  brought  the  similar  instances  of  Letrouffe  and 
Fetdtman  before  the  noUee  of  onr  readers  ;*  and  we  stop  here 
not  because  the  stock  is  exhausted,  but  simply  because  by  citing 
nK»e  we  should  extend  the  narrative  to  an  unreasonable  lengthy 
and  because  we  wish  before  concluding  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  several  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  country. 

•  VoL  m.  p.  366. 
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VI.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr  Smollett,  in  his  Continuation  of  Hume's  History  of  £ng^ 
land,  Laurence  Earl  Ferrers,  a  nobleman  of  a  violetU  spiriiy 
who  had  committed  many  outrages,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  knew  Aim,  given  manifold  proofs  of  insanity,  at  length  per« 
petrated  a  murder,  which  subjected  him  to  the  cognizance  of 
justice.  His  deportmefU  to  his  lady  was  so  brutal^  that  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a  separation 
effected  by  act  of  Parliament  Trustees  were  appointed,  and, 
at  the  EarPs  own  request^  Mr  Johnson,  who  had  oeen  employ-i- 
ed  in  the  family  almost  all  his  life,  was  appointed  manager  of  his 
estates.  The  Earl  imagined,  that  all  his  rekUiotis  were  conspir'^ 
inff  against  him  (a  very  usual  feature  of  insanity),  and  that 
Jonnson  was  an  accomplice.  Fired  with  this  supposed  collu- 
sion and  other  ill-treatment,  his  Lordship  wished  to  turn  out 
Mr  Johnson  from  his  farm ;  but  finding  that  he  had  not  the 
power,  he  determined  to  graJttfy  his  revenge  by  assassination. 
Accordingly  he  ordered  Johnson  to  attend  with  his  papers  on  a 
certain  day ;  this  the  latter  did,  and  was  desired  to  walk  into  an 
inner  room.  All  the  male  servants  were  at  this  time  absent  on 
one  errand  or  another,  and  only  three  women  left  in  the  house* 
The  Earl  locked  the  door,  warmly  expostulated  with  Johnson, 
and  insisted  on  his  signing  a  paper  acknowledging  himself  a  vil- 
lain, under  pain  of  being  mstantly  shot.  Johnson  remonstrated 
against  such  cruelty,  and  deprecated  the  EarPs  unjust  indigna- 
tion. The  Earl  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  commanded  him  to 
kneel  and  implore  HeaverCs  mercy^  and  then  shot  him,  Mr 
Johnson  fell  over  in  great  agony,  which  for  the  moment  excited 
the  EarKs  pity,  and  made  him  have  his  victim  carried  to  bed, 
a  surgeon  instantly  sent  for,  and  Johnson^s  family  informed  of 
what  had  happened ;  he  even  seemed  extremely  anxious  for  his  re- 
covery. At  the  same  time  he  explained  to  Mr  Johnson'^s  daughter 
and  to  the  surgeon  that  his  intention  had  been  to  kill  him  out- 
right. He  then  drank  immoderately  to  support  hismririts^  de- 
claring that  he  did  not  repent  qfwKat  lie  had  donCy  tnat  John- 
son was  a  villain  that  deserved  his  fate,  and  that  if  he  died  he 
would  surrender  himself  for  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  drank  to  intoxication,  and  then  his  hate  returned.  He  would 
not  allow  Johnson  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house,  but  would 
keep  him  near  himself  "  to  plague  the  villain!^  He  then  went 
to  Johnson^s  room,  abused  and  insulted  him,  threatened  to 
shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  using  vudence.  Next  morning  Johnson  died  in  great 
agony. 

Earl  Ferrers  was  upon  this  apprehended,  when  endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  escape.  He  threatened  resistance  at  first,  but 
on  being  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  he  became  calm,  composed^  and 
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WMnicerfied,  His  understanding,  naturally  good,  had  been  cul- 
tivated ;  and  his  arguments  and  remarks  were  very  rcUionalf 
even  when  his  conduct  wasjrantic. 

The  people  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  government  gave 
up  the  offender  to  the  justice  of  his  country.  In  his  defence 
before  the  House  of  Peers  he  pleaded  insanity,  and  called  many 
witnesses  who  proved  that  lunacy  was  in  thejhmUyand  affected 
several  (^his  relations ;  t/tat  he  himself  wets  beset  with  unfound- 
ed jealousy  qffhts  and  conspiracies^  unconnected  ravings^  sud- 
den starts  qfjuryy  denunciations  of  unprovoked  revenge^  fran- 
He  gesticulations^  and  a  straiige  caprice  of  temper ;  that  a  soli- 
citor  qfrevutaHon  had  renounced  his  business  in  theJuU  per- 
suasion of  his  being  disordered  in  his  brain ;  and  that  long  before 
this  unhappy  event,  his  nearest  relations  had  deliberated  upon 
the  expeaiency  of  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against 
him,  and  were  prevented  only  by  the  apprehension  of  being 
convicted  of  scofuialum  magnatum  shoula  the  jury  find  him  to 
be  compos  mentis — a  circumstance,  says  the  historian,  the  more 
likely  to  have  happened  that  his  madness  appeared  in  his  con- 
duct and  not  in  his  conversation.  A  physician  skilled  in  this 
branch  decided  him  to  be  insane ;  and  all  his  neighbours  had 
long  regarded  him  as  mad :  one  noble  lord  declared  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  so  long  before  as  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  sepa- 
jration  fix>m  his  wife,  that  he  looked  upon  nim  as  a  maniac^  and 
that  if  some  effectual  step  was  not  taken  to  divest  him  of  the 
power  of  doing  mischief  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  should 
have  occasion  to  try  him  Jor  murder !  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
his  lordship  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and,  on  the  5th  of  May 
1760,  was  taken  from  the  Tower  and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  He 
^brssed  ga^ /or  the  occasion  in  a  li^U  coloured  suit  ^clothes  emr 
broideredwUh  silver,  and,  although  displeased  at  being  executed 
like  a  common  felon,  behaved  with  composure  and  propriety.  He 
took  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  had  no  malice  against 
Mr  Johnson^  and  that  the  murder  was  owing  to  a  perturbation  of 
wund  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  croRses  andvexations.  He  also 
ifitdairoed  being  insane,  and  said  that  he  had  reluctantly  adopt- 
ed  that  plea  at  the  request  of  his  friends. 

Several  idiotic  or  insane  persons  have  of  late  years  been  tried 
for  murder,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland, 
and,  apparently  Ihrough  ignorance  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  and  judges,  have  oeen  con- 
demned and  executed. 

VII.  The  first  whom  weshall  notice isa  young  man  named  John 
Barclay,  executed  at  Glasgow  for  the  murder  of  Samuel  Neil- 
aon,  on  the  10th  October  183X,  in  his  house  at  Cambusnethan. 
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When  brought  before  the  Court  of  JusticiairTj  Barclays  oppeiir. 
ance  and  conduct  were  so  ^rikin^lj  those  of  idiocy,  that  instead 
of  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  ease  was 
t}ostponed  tiff  medicfll  evidence  should  be  obtained,   to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  fit  sutgect  for  trial.     An  opinion  in 
the  affinnative  having  been  given,  Barclay  was  put  to  the  bar, 
and  the  deed  having  been  dearlv  provec^  he  was  pronounced 
guilty,  but  "  stron^v  recommenaed  to  mercy  art  account  of  the 
weakness  of  hie  inielteci.^    That  this  recommendation  was  well 
founded  is  very  apparent.     Barclay  murdered  Neilson  for  whom 
he  had  previously  shewn  aflfection,  and  stole  from  him  three  one* 
pound  notes,  and  a  watch.     But  so  little  sense  had  he  of  having 
done  wrong,  or  of  his  own  situation,  that  he  hovered  about  aU 
most  without  disguise,  and,  while  going  to  spend  part  of  the 
money  with  the  first  person  he  spoke  to,  he  dropt  first  one  and 
then  another  note  at  his  feet,  as  a  child  would  have  done.  When 
questioned,  he  could  see  no  difference  between  killing  a  man  and 
killing  an  ox,  except  that  he  *<  would  never  hear  him  fiddle 
again  ;^  and  so  little  did  he  know  of  the  nature  of  the  watch, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  an  animal,  and,  when  it  stopped  from  not 
having  been  wound  up,  believed  it  had  died  of  cold  from  the 
glass  bdng  broken.     In  his  parish,  he  was  familiarly  known  as 
^^  dqfl  Jock  Barclay^  and  the  clergyman,  who  knew  him  well, 
always  ^^  regarded  him  as  imbecile,  and  had  never  been  able  to 
give  him  any  reHghus  instruction^  and  did  not  consider  him  a 
responsible  being  ;^  and  yet  he  was  held  accountable  to  man,  al- 
though he  could  not  be  made  to  understand  his  duties  to  Grod  I 

Even,  independently  of  such  evidence,  the  Advocate-Depute 
(if  the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  Glasgow  Argus  of  25th  April 
183S,  be  correct)  sets  the  question  at  rest  by  making  the  ex* 
traordinary  statement,  ^^  that  the  pannel,  though  J^end  to  be 
weaky  crazy y  irriiablCf  and  caprieiotiS^  "  was  perfectly  respon* 
sibte  for  his  actions.'*^  It  is  impossible  to  divine  by  what  train 
of  argument  the  prosecutor  arnved  at  such  a  conclusion,  but  it 
leaves  no  doubt  ot  the  fact  that  Barclay^s  weakness  of  mind  was 
recomised  by  all  parties  from  the  Judge  downwards ;  notwith* 
standing  which,  and  the  earnest  recomn)endatk>n  of  the  jury, 
he  was  executed  at  Glasgow  on  14th  May  1888,  to  the  distress 
of  thousands  who,  with  every  abhorrence  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered,  could  not  help  regarding  him  as  a  victim  sacrificed 
for  being  an  idiot  rather  than  for  murder.  We  have  seen  a  cast 
of  Barclay'^8  head,  which  is  extremely  defective  in  the  intellectual 
re^on. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  Barclay'^s  ^^  knouAng  right  from 
wrong,'*  as  affording  indisputable  proof  of  his  being  a  meral 
agent.  This,  however,  is  a  most  fallacious  and  cruel  argument 
Every  one  conversant  with  unsound  mind  knows  familiarly  that 
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a  pftdent  often  not  only  knows  that  the  deed  which  he  is  impelled 
to  commit  is  wrong ;  but  that,  after  struggling  in  vain  agunst 
die  Ineliaation,  he  will,  horror-struck  at  his  own  wickedness, 
but  unable  to  resist  it,  even  give  a  hurried  scream  of  warning  to 
his  intended  victim  to  save  himself  f  It  has  sometimes  happened 
with  the  best  and  fondest  of  mothers  (as  in  the  case  aliove 
quoted  from  Dr  Marechal),  that,  in  the  form  of  insanity  oc< 
curring  after  childbirth,  they  have  been  suddenly  seized  with 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  destroy  the  infant  on  which  they 
doated,  and  have  saved  it  only  by  timely  calling  for  assistance. 
Some  infants  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  dreaduil  way,  to  the 
sttbaeauent  horror  of  the  parent.    In  such  cases,  the  knowledge 
that  the  deed  is  sinful  and  cruel  is  complete ;  but  will  any  one 
venture  to  say  that  therefore  the  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
is  equally  positive  ?    If  parents  possessing  high  moral  feelings 
and  affections  are  thus  unable  to  resist  the  sudden  impulse  of 
disease,  ought  the  poor,  **  weak,  crazy,  and  irritable^  idiot  to  be 
more  responsible  lor  the  commission  of  crimes,  the  nature  and 
ooQsequences  of  which  he  has  not  intellect  enough  tocomprehendP 

VIII.  At  the  very  time  when  Barclay  was  before  the  Court 
at  Glaigow,  John  Stswabt  was  under  trial  at  Perth  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  near  Dunkeld,  also  in  October  18S3,  under 
cireumitanoes  wbieh  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  insanity.     It 
appeared  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  under  confinement,  as  a 
lt}Datic,  about  eighteen  years  before,  and  had  then  attempted 
anicule ;  and  the  probal>ility  of  his  insanity  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  was  greatly  strengthened,  if  not  positively  proved,  by 
the  fiact  of  his  having  been  long  subgect  to  epileptic  fits,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  almofst  always  derange  the  mind ;  and  by  his 
having  been  soar,  morose,  and  subject  to  low  spirits,  ever  since 
Us  first  illness.    Some  of  the  witnesses,  however,  having  declar- 
ed Stewart  to  be  in  their  opinion  perfectly  rational,  he  was 
found  guilty,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  condemned  to  death ; 
but  afterwards,  on  a  strong  representation  of  the  fscts,  he  was 
most  wisely  respited,  and  the  public  was  spared  the  painful 
tpectade  of  seeinff  a  fellow-creature  sent  to  the  gallows  to  atone 
for  being  diseased. 

IX.  In  addition  to  these  cases,  we  may  refer  to  that  of  Wil* 
UAM  Hall,  minately  detailed  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper  of  1st 
June  18SS.  Hall  cnieily  murdered  and  mutilated  a  young  boy 
at  West  Craigs,  without  any  eonceivable  motive,  and,  when  first 
•cen^  stared  so  wildly  and  behaved  so  stran^ly,  that  no  doubt 
cf  his  insanity  wa3  entertmned.  But  after  his  apprehension,  he 
csfaibiled  so  moch  rationality,  and  even  acuteness,  as  to  dispel 
Ifaal  impfesaon  from  the  mmds  of  those  who  were  not  aware 
that,  in  certain  (brnis  of  derangement,  the  inteHectual  powers 
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are  rather  increased  than  impaired  by  the  excitement  of  disease. 
That  this  was  the  case  in  HalPs  instance,  is  rendered  probable 
by  a  circumstance  incidentally  mentioned,  which  would  have 
led  a  medical  man  to  infer  morbid  action  in  the  brain.  It  is  re- 
marked of  Hall,  when  under  examination,  that  y^here^Jrom  de- 
fid  in  his  articulation^  his  answers  were  not  understood,  he  ex- 
plained his  meaning  by  signs  and  otherwise,  and  was  satisfied 
when  he  succeeded  in  conveying  the  true  impression.  Now,  it 
so  happens,  that  such  a  defect,  when  not  natural,  is  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  disease  in  the  head,  and  one  of  the  most  unplea- 
sant symptoms  in  certain  forms  of  insanity.  Hall  having  sub- 
sequently  committed  suicide,  no  farther  inquiry  was  ma^e  to 
determine  the  real  state  of  his  mind,  but  the  event  itself  certainly 
increases  the  presumption  that  he  was  deranged. 

X.  A  tenth  case,  also  of  recent  occurrence,  may  be  adverted 
to,  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one.  It  is  that  of  John  Howi- 
son,  who  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  in  January  1832,  for  the 
murder  of  an  old  woman  at  Cramond;  a  case  which  excited  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  as  he  was  generally  believed  to  be 
insane,  although  some  professional  witnesses  were  of  a  diffe- 
rent opinion.  The  fact,  however,  was  clearly  established  be- 
fore  his  execution,  when  Howison  solemnly  accused  himself 
of  eight  other  murders,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  innocent, 
and  denied  as  solemnly  the  one  he  was  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted. Occurrences  like  these  are  too  startling  in  their  nature, 
^nd  too  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  not  to  deserve 
more  serious  investigation  than  they  have  hitherto  met  with ; 
and,  on  that  account,  we  have  ventured  to  notice  them  at  some 
length,  that  attention  may  be  directed  to  them,  and  their  real 
nature  ascertained.  As  a  preliminary  step  we  must,  however, 
remove  two  objections  which  are  often  advanced  against  the  plea 
pf  insanity,  even  in  very  clear  cases. 

It  is  argued,  that  to  respite  such  irresponsible  beings  from  the 
gallows,  is  in  reality  to  allow  crime  to  go  unpunished ;  and  that 
if  a  man,  whether  from  disease  or  faulty  cerebral  conformation, 
is  so  constituted  that  his  life  and  liberty  are  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety, society  has  a  right  to  hang  him  K>r  its  protection ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  unimportant  to  determine  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  such  disease  or  deficiency,  as  a  reason  for  not 
ordering  him  for  execution.  The  first  proportion  is  manifestly 
absurd.  If  the  man  were  to  be  seifiee  because  he  was  not  a 
fit  subject  for  hanging,  it  might  then  be  justly  said,  that  crime 
was  sheltered  from  punishment  op  a  plea  of  false  humanity ;  but 
the  case  is  totally  altered,  when  the  very  admission  of  me  in- 
sanity necessarily  subjects  the  individual  to  perpetual  confine- 
mentj  or  till  confirmed  recovery— a  process  wnicn  many  crimt- 
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nab  didike'even  more  than  banging.  The  second  proposition, 
that  society  may  punish  a  man  with  death,  whether  he  be  insane 
or  not,  is  obviously  wrong — ^first,  because  it  revolts  the  mora) 
feelings ;  and  secondly,  because,  even  granting  that  society  has 
the  right  to  destroy  an  insane  or  imbecile  member,  there  is  still 
ft  most  important  distinction  between  destroying  a  dangerous 
man  because  he  is  a  murderer,  and  destroying  him  because  he 
has  the  grievous  misfortune  to  be  insane  or  idiotic.  In  the  one 
case,  a  degree  of  ignominy  attaches  to  the  criminal,  and  to  his 
family,  which  it  would  be  the  most  crying  injustice  to  attach  to 
a  lunatic  and  his  relatives,  merely  because,  by  the  visitation  of 
God,  he  is  subjected  to  a  distressing  and  painful  disease.  If 
the  idiot  and  lunatic  must  die  in  expiation  of  their  deeds  (which 
we  deny),  let  them  be  sent  to  the  gallows  as  dangerous  patients, 
whom  society  cannot  safely  permit  to  live ;  but  let  not  iniquity 
be  added  to  misfortune,  and  morality  and  religion  be  outragedf, 
by  inflicting  upon  them  and  their  families  the  debasing  stigma 
of  crime. 

But  the  question  of  diseased  or  defective  brain  being  a  fre- 
quent  cause  of  criminal  actions,  is  important,  not  only  as  it  in- 
volves the  fate  of  the  accused,  but  in  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  the  moral  progress  and  safety  of  society.  We 
have  unhappily  daily  proof  before  our  eyes  that  the  execution 
of  these  victims  to  the  laws  does  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  atrocities.  If  the  perpetrators  are  most  frequentiy  to  be 
ranked  in  the  class  of  patients,  the  fruitiessness  of  example  as  a 
check  upon  crime  is  easily  understood,  for  it  has  never  yet 
been  insmuated  that  the  cutting  off  one  man^s  head  will  protect 
another  man^s  brain  from  attacks  of  disease.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  accused  are  of  sound  mind,  it  is  then  obvious  that,  in 
their  actions  and  conduct,  they  must,  like  other  men  of  sound 
mind,  be  moved  bv  the  ordinaty  impulses  of  humanity,  or,  in 
other  wrords,  that  t)iey  must  have  strong  and  palpable  motives 
for  their  deeds,  proportioned  in  strength  to  the  repulsivenessand 
horror  of  the  latter.  A  few  accordingly,  and  but  a  few,  present 
motives  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  general  sym- 
pathy is  sometimes  roused  to  save  the  culprit — simply  because 
every  one  has  so  much  of  all  the  faculties,  that  he  can  fancy 
himself  doing  the  same  act  when  under  strong  excitement  or 
strong  temptation.  Thus,  when,  under  the  influence  of  provo- 
cation or  exdted  pasuon,  two  individuals  quarrel  and  use  deadly 
vkdence  towards  each  other,,  in  consequence  of  which  one  loses 
his  life,  the  motive  is  felt  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  human  na- 
ture, and,  in  some  instances,  to  have  so  littie  of  the  necessarily 
atrocious  in  its  character,  that,  by  the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  a 
milder  punishment  is  decreed  against  the  offender  than  against 
the  common  murderer.     In  like  manner,  when  a  man  maddened 
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by  jealouBy  and  betrayed  by  the  being  whom  he  most  loved 
upon  earth,  raises  bis  hand  against  the  invader  of  his  peace,  the 
law  and  public  opinion  pity  while  they  condemn,  and  rightly 
look  upon  the  mental  suffenug  of  the  offender  and  the  moral 
stigma  consequent  upon  his  conviction  and  secluaon  from  so- 
ciety, as  the  severest  visitation  which  he  ought  to  meet  with ;  and 
capital  punishment  is  without  power,  because  in  such  circum- 
stances It  is  revolting  to  all  our  moral  feelings,  and  turns  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  and  against 
those  by  whom  his  punishment  is  awarded. 

The  characters  of  Othello  and  of  Macbeth  afford  striking  ex- 
amples of  minds  not  naturally  depraved  acting  under  strong  ex- 
citement ;  and  the  character  of  the  Highland  (&over  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Canoneate  is  a  not  less  appropriate  instance.  Nor 
is  it  in  romance  or  m  the  drama  only  tnat  such  individuals  are 
to  be  found.  David  Balfour,  who  was  executed  at  Dundee,  in 
1826,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  is  as  afiecting  an  instance  as 
any  mentioned  either  in  history  or  in  fiction  ;  and  the  extraor« 
dinary  sympathy  which  he  excited  in  the  public  mind  owed  its 
origin  solely  to  the  fact,  that  that  unhappy  man  was  by  nature 
neither  more  savage,  more  brutal,  nor  more  unfeeling  than  his 
neighbours ;  but  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  strong 
affections,  and  of  a  kind,  relenting,  and  forgiving  nature ;  and 
that  it  was  the  outrage  committea  upon  these  cherished  affec- 
tions by  the  brutality  of  his  wife,  that  distracted  bis  mind  and 
irritated  him  for  the  time  beyond  the  power  of  reason  to  con. 
trcd,  and  that  led  to  his  untimely  fate. 

Balfour,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  man  of  previously  good 
moral  character,  by  no  means  defident  in  intelligence,  and  pas- 
aonately  attached  to  his  wife.  For  several  years  his  fedm^ 
were  lacerated  and  his  life  embittered  by  the  estrangement,  hatrra, 
and  misconduct  of  that  woman,  whom  even  in  her  ffuilt  he  could 
not  help  loving  and  forgiving;  till,  on  his  return  nome  after  a 
considerable  absence,  when  holding  out  the  same  proffer  of  love 
and  friendship  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  make,  he  was  iur 
suited  and  provoked  by  the  most  shameful  abuse,  and  (Htlered, 
on  pain  of  maltreatment,  never  to  enter  the  house.  Repulsed 
and  reviled  not  only  by  his  wife  but  by  her  family,  he  went 
out  in  a  very  agitated  state  of  mind,  and  procured  the  knife 
with  which,  when  she  was  in  the  act  of  turning  him  to  the  door, 
he  committed  the  murder ;  and  ran  to  the  jail  to  give  himself  up^ 
telling  what  he  had  done.  Balfour  was  in  fact  an  Othello  in  real 
life  and  in  a  lower  station,  and  his  situation  arrested  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  of  the  public  mind  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  solely  because  it  was  evident  that  he  was  wrought  upon 
almost  to  madness,  and  was  not  by  nature  either  destitute  of 
good  feeling  or  utterly  depraved.     In  other  words,  every  <Hie 
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could  fed  in  his  own  bosom  the  power  of  the  spring  whidi  had 
moved  him  to  the  rash  deed  for  which  he  suffer^. 

It  is  this  palpable  existence  of  an  apparent  motive  that  con- 
stitutes  the  chief  character  of  crime,  as  distinguished  from  mad- 
ness. The  man  who  murdered  Begbie,  the  bank-messenger,  was 
evidently  tempted  by  the  large  sum  of  money  which  he  believed 
him  to  carry ;  Fauntleroy  was  also  evidently  tempted  to  risk  his 
forgeries  by  the  pressure  of  his  necessities;  and  Haggart  had  the 
same  palpable  motive  in  knocking  down  the  Dumfries  jailor : 
but  when  we  come  to  such  cases  as  those  of  Del^pine,  setting  fire 
to  every  thing  within  his  reach,  and  lyins^  down  on  his  burning 
bed ;  of  Schmitt,  the  parricide,  who  tried  to  drown  his  cousin 
and  murder  his  sister,  and  who  actually  killed  his  father  with- 
out  external  motive  of  any  kind,  except  the  alleged  instiga* 
tion  of  the  devil ;  of  Hipper,  who  also  set  fire  to  the  house,  at- 
tempted the  life  of  his  father  and  sister,  and  burned  the  loft  con* 
taining  his  own  property ;  of  Mounni,  who  slew  one  person  af- 
ter another,  till  nimself  fired  upon  and  overtaken ;  of  Vatelot^ 
the  gendarme,  who  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  attack- 
ing indiscriminately  every  body  that  he  met,  and  against  whom 
he  could  have  no  grounds  of  malice ;  of  Trestel,  who  attempted 
to  poison  his  father  and  mother,  and  a  whole  dinner-party  in 
their  house,  without  any  appreciable  motive ;  of  Henrietta  Cor* 
nier,  who  cut  off  the  head  of  a  m^ghbour^s  child,  to  whom  she 
was  fondly  attached ;  of  Papavoine,  who  murdered,  in  the  wood 
of  Vincennes,  two  children  whom  he  never  saw  before ;  of  Ro« 
bert  Deans,  who  murdered  the  sister  of  a  girl  whom  be  loved, 
that  she  might  g^t  to  heaven  the  sooner  ;*— when  we  come  to 
such  cases  as  tliese,  and  find  no  palliating,  no  huma9^  motive,  no 
shadow  of  reason  with  which  we  can  sympathise,  and  see  no» 
thing  before  us  but  the  bloody  trace  of  tne  murderer*s  hand, 
we  are  apt  to  shrink  back  in  horror,  and,  covering  our  reason 
with  the  v^il  of  feeline,  to  execrate  the  diabolical  insensibility  of 
the  miserable  criminal.  But  is  not  this  very  removal  from  the 
extremest  verge  of  humanity  itself  a  proof,  that  the  mind  which 
directed  the  deed  is  not  human,  and  is  therefore  more  deserving 
of  commiseration  than  of  revenge  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence  either  of  morbid  derangement  of  the  organ  of  the  mind,  or 
of  natural  imbecility  or  uncontrollable  thirst  of  blood  ? 

All  the  cases  we  nave  cited  shew  that  it  is  so ;  and  if  the  pub- 
lic once  knew  that  the  organs  of  the  propensities  may  be  dis. 
cased  separately  from  those  of  the  intellect,  and  that  they  may 
be  possessed  in  high  and  vigorous  endowment  when  the  intel- 
lect is  weak,  they  would  seek  more  anxiously  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  such  crimes,  than  to  execute  the  crimmals  or  pa^ 
tients  themselves.  The  propensities  do  not  think  or  judge, 
but  they  furnish  constant  ana  vigorous  motives  to  conduct  and 
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Action ;  and  if  their  organs  become  diseased,  it  is  the  conduct 
and  actions  that  change — not  the  intellect  whose  organs  remain 
sound.  Hence  it  happened  that  Earl  Ferrers  was  rational  and 
sound  in  his  arguments,  and  acute  in  his  defence,  while,  his 
propensities  being  diseased,  his  conduct  was  furious,  and  his 
fancy  full  of  conspiracies  and  plots.  By  those  ignorant  of 
mental  philosophy,  a  man  is  held  to  be  in  sound  mind  if  the 
anterior  lobes  of  his  brain,  or  organs  of  intellect,  are  healthy ; 
while  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  his  brain,  the  or^ns  of 
his  most  powerful  mental  faculties,  may  be  highly  diseased, 
and  consequently  his  dispositions  and  cliaracter  totally  changed : 
and  vice  versa^  if  the  anterior  lobes  are  diseased,  and  the  in- 
tellect is  disordered,  then  he  is  at  once  pronounced  insane, 
and  regarded  as  unaccountable,  whatever  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings. But  Phrenology  will  put  an  end  to  this,  and  point. to 
these  very  unnatural  manifestations  of  the  propensities  as  proofs 
of  disease  in  their  organs,  as  much  as  the  unnatural  state  of 
(be  intellectual  powers  is  a  proof  of  disease  in  the  anterior  re- 
gion of  the  brain.  In  the  case  of  every  other  organ  of  the 
body,  an  unnatural  or  perverted  state  of  the  function  is  held 
to  be  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  disease];  but  by  a  strange 
anomaly,  in  that  of  the  brain,  the  most  important  of  a^ 
perverted  function  and  unnatural  action  are  too  often  punish- 
ed  as  a  crime.  The  lady  who,  without  betraying  any  aberra- 
tion of  thought,  had  struggled  for  three  months  against  the 
almost  overwnelming  inclination  to  murder  her  infant  child,  was 
declared  insane,  because  she  had  still  power  to  exclaim  to  have 
it  snatched  from  her  hands ;  whereas,  had  she  been  then  alone, 
and  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  she  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  condemned  to  death,  on  the  ground  that  sne  had  never  be- 
trayed any  previous  symptom  of  disease — as  if  this  unnatural 
and  horrid  propensity  without  any  external  inducement,  had 
not  been  in  itself  its  strongest  symptom  and  most  convincing 
proof. 

Very  absurd  notions  are  prevalent  among  the  public  as  to 
the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  insane,  and  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  corrected.  The  accomplishment  of  a  crime  by 
a  person  previously  regarded  as  sane,  is  supposed  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  jnsianity ;  whereas  medical 
men  well  know,  and  some  of  them  have  eloquently  described, 
the  long-continued  efibrts  which  a  man,  who  feels  his  mind  to 
be  suffering,  silently  makes,  first  to  resist  the  aberrations  to 
which  he  is  inclined,  and  afterwards  to  prevent  them  attracting 
the  notice  of  others,  till  at  last,  from  the  accidental  presence  of 
some  exciting  cause,  self-control  becomes  impossible,  and  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place,  which,  to  the  bystanders,  is  the  first  evi- 
dence of  his  altered  state.     If  Self.  Esteem  or  Cautiousness 
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should  happen  to  be  the  chief  seats  of  disease,  the  correspond, 
ing  manifestations,  or  actions  founded  on  false  ideas  of  rank  and 
intense  pride,  or  gloomy  despondency,  are  at  once  set  down  as 
acts  of  insanity ;  but  if  Destructiveness  should  unhappily  be 
the  most  excited,  then  the  corresponding  manifestations  and  acts 
of  violence  are  set  down  as  proofs  of  the  most  diabolical  disposi-* 
tions,  and  the  previous  calm  is  referred  to  as  shewing  the  ab- 
sence of  disease. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  short  duration  and  sudden  cessation 
of  the  cerebral  excitement  are  supposed  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  disease,  but  with  no  good  reason.  Insanity  is  in  many 
instances  as  notoriously  an  intermitting  affection  as  intermittent 
fever  itself,  and  its  intervals  are  distinguished  by  a  return  to 
sanity  as  much  as  those  of  fever  are  by  a  return  to  health.  Be^ 
sides,  is  the  brain  alone  to  escape  sudden  and  short  attacks  of 
disease  ?  Cramp,  sudden  and  violent,  even  to  death,  affects  the 
stomach,  and  why  may  not  some  equally  sudden  affection  at- 
tack the  brain  ?  Violent  mental  emotion  paralyses  the  action  of 
the  brain  so  suddenly  as  to  arrest  the  powers  of  life,  or  to  pro- 
duce fainting.  The  same  causes  disturb  the  action  of  the 
same  part  so  suddenly  as  to  produce  all  the  wild  agitation  and 
raving  of  hysteria ;  and  yet,  m  a  few  minutes,  tranouillity  and 
sensation  are  restored,  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Let  us  not,  then,  condemn  as  a  crime  an  action  performed  not 
only  without,  but  against,  all  apparent  motives,  solely  because 
disease  was  not  evident  before,  nor  continued  to  exist  after  its 
occurrence. 
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The  substance  of  this  little  volume  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
intended  to  communicate,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechanics^  Institution  of  Inverness ;  but  having  been 
prevented  by  circumstances,  he  has  published  his  ^*  Observations** 
for  the  use  of  Mechanics*  Institutions  in  general.  It  is  an  in- 
structive and  amusing  book,  written  in  an  elementary,  simple, 
and  attractive  manner,  and  may  serve  as  an  introduction  or  in- 
citement to  the  study  of  Phrenology,  as  well  as  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  Education.  After  a  well-written  intro- 
duction, the  author  avails  himself  of  a  proposition  so  undeniable. 
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that  it  has  already  arrived  at  the  honours  of  a  truism,  namely, 
that,  in  order  to  educate  Man,  we  must  know  his  nature,  and 
that  both  in  body  and  mind.  A  very  concise  and  clear  account 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  is  then  given.  A  ra- 
tional idea  is  next  presented  of  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  union 
c^  body  and  mind,  namely,  that  they  are  united,  but  that  we  can 
only  see  mental  manifestations  through  bodily  organs.  The 
question.  What  are  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ?  comes  next  in  or- 
der, and  the  analysis  occupies  more  than  one-half  of  the  volume. 
It  is  the  phrenological,  but  without  the  organology,  after  the  maiK* 
ner  in  wnich  it  was  expounded  to  the  working  classes  by  Mr 
Simpson  last  winter.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  when  introducing 
the  subject  with  some  general  observations,  makes  the  following 
excellent  and  highly  moral  remarks  upon  that  bugbear  of  the 
antiphrenologists — Materialism  :— . 

^  Some  men  noted  for  acuteness  and  talent,  have  af&rmed  that 
what  is  called  Mind  is  not  an  immaterial  priifciple,  but  that  its 
manifestations  are  the  result  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  mate- 
rial substances,  endowed  with  what  is  called  life,  which  also,  they 
have  said,  results  from  certain  material  influences.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement instantly  brings  down  upon  the  devoted  head  the 
execrations  of  religious  feehng,  and  the  thunders  of  the  church— « 
the  unfortunate  philosopher  is  denounced  as  a  heathen,  an  in6del, 
and  so  forth.  Now  I  would  have  you  to  reflect  in  this  manner, 
believing  you  to  be  Christians :  Jesus  Christ  himself  nevei'  ut- 
tered a  reproachful  word.  He  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  rail 
at  their  neighbours,  even  though  they  should  rail  at  them.  He 
denounced  and  reproached  hypocrisy ;  but  never  the  expression 
of  a  mere  opinion.  He  strove  to  reclaim  men  from  the  errors  of 
thdr  ways,  and  knew  well  that  reviling  was  not  the  way  to  effect 
that  important  end.  If,  then,  any  one  should  broach  to  you  the 
opinion  (for  it  is  no  more)  that  mind  is  nothing  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  matter,  put  the  question,  What  is  matter,  a  modification 
of  which  you  speak  of  ?  The  instant  this  question  is  pronounced, 
you  perceive  tne  utter  impossibility  of  answering  it.  All  the 
multitudes  of  chemical  discoveries  nave  not  yet  opened,  even  to 
imagination,  a  hope  that  what  matter  is  can  ever  be  known  to 
man. 

^*  We  may  feel  an  eagerness  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  crea- 
tion ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  power  is  denied  to 
us,  is  denied  to  us  because  it  is  for  our  good.  Now,  we  are  al- 
together iffnorant  of  what  mind  may  be,  as  well  as  matter ;  and 
the  materialist  could  eaually  puzzle  us  by  putting  the  question, 
What  is  mind  ?  It  is  inferred,  but  erroneously,  that  if  the  opi- 
nion of  the  materialist  were  correct,  it  would  impugn  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  say  erroneouSy ;  because 
it  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  God.    If  it  nas  pleased 
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Hhn  to  form  body  and  soul  of  what  we  call  by  tbe  imaginary 
term  matter,  what  is  that  to  us  P  He  made  both  soul  andbody, 
and  he  can  destroy  them  both.  He  can  kill  and  make  alive 
agmn  ;  and  this  whether  the  materialist  be  right  or  wrong  in  his 
conjecture.  Although  the  body  is  formed  to  die— although  we 
should  even  suppose  that  the  soul  dies  with  it — though  they  be 
reduced  to  dust,  or  dispersed  in  smoke— who  will,  dare  to  say 
that  the  power  of  Grod  cannot  reunite  them  at  his  good  pleasure, 
iiid  not  ouly  restore  their  former  union,  but  improve  their  na- 
ture, so-  that,  while  the  condition  of  former  existence  is  not  for- 
gotten, they  shall  be  fitted  for  that  new  scene  of  enjoyment  re- 
served for  the  just  when  made  perfect  ?  Thus  we  perceive  that 
the  opinion  of  the  materialist  is  of  no  value  or  consequence  what* 
ever.  But  suppose  that  a  man^s  mind  shall  be  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  give  such  an  opinion  the  hold  of  belief.  Suppose  that 
this  belief  should  lead  to  the  idea  that  death  is  annihilation. 
We  ought  not  to  use  harsh  expresnons  or  severity  against  him 
who  may  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
mind.  It  is  more  fitting  that  Christians  should  mildly  exert 
themselves  to  convince  him  of  err<n*,  than  violently  to  abuse  him, 
and  treat  him  as  an  Outcast.  Any  man  or  set  of  men  holding 
certain  opinions  contrary  to  our  own,  can  inflict  no  injury  upon 
us.  If  we  should  fed  offended,  and  desire  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  our  brother  who  diflers  from  us  in  opinion,  we  are  guilty  of 
abasing  our  faculties,  as  I  propose  afterwards  to  point  oat,  when 
submitting  to  you  what  may  oe  called  their  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate exerase.  If  one  man  has  a  right  to  judse  and  form  an 
opinion,  every  other  man  has  the  saute  undoubted  right.  This 
is  Cbrislian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy 
•coord  with  it.^ 

We  need  not  extract  from  the  work  matter  merely  elementary 
on  the  faculties  themselves ;  but  there  are  here  and  there  illus- 
trative ami  argumentative  passages,  too  forcible  and  original  to 
be  withheld  from  our  readers  in  the  author^s  own  words.  For 
example,  under  the  first  in  order  of  the  faculties,  the  Instinct  of 
Propagation,  he  speaks  as  follows,  and  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
press  his  views  upon  all  who  read,  or  may  oommonicate  them  to 
others: — 

**  Many,  it  may  be  perhaps  said  all,  tbe  evils  of  life,  may  be 
traced  to  a  well-B9eaning  but  false  mad  hurtful  ddicacy,  which 
makes  us  afndd  to  communicate  to  the  young  those  things  on 
which  mainly  depend  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  in  Kfe,  their 
bodily  and  tneir  mental  healtn.  Grod  said  it  was  not  good  for 
man  to  btf  alone,  and  he  made  an  help  meet  for  him.  He  creat- 
ed man  male  and  female,  and  endowed  them  with  feelings  that 
attract  them  to  each  other,  and  which,  when  subdued  into  obe* 
dience,  and  combined  with  our  better  faculties,  enable  man  to 
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atUun  the  greatest  of  all  blessinffs  of  which  his  state  is  capable, 
the  rational  enjoyment  of  a  family,  and  of  his  truest  friend ;  and 
that  friend  becomes  the  more  true,  and  the  more  devoted,  when 
she  too  exerdses  her  better  powers,  and  when  mutual  eflTons  are 
made  against  whatever  may  tempt  from  the  path  of  rectitude; 
But  if  it  be  thus  important  to  the  happiness  oi  the  married  state 
to  obey  the  higher  impulses  of  our  nature,  is  it  not  also  a  duty 
the  most  imperative  to  study  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  pro- 
geny ?  When  we  are  aware  of  the  evils  which  are  brought  upon 
society  by  the  disorderly  indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensity— 
when  we  know  that  bodily  and  mental  health  are  both  destroyed 
by  it  when  it  acts  alone — ^is  it  justifiable  to  the  Creator  and  our 
own  consciences  to  keep  the  young  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  until 
a  fatal  curiosity  is  provoked,  which  compromises  their  own  health 
of  mind  and  l>ody,  and  also  that  of  their  descendants?  The  in-* 
fluence  of  this  feding  on  society  is  prodigious ;  and  its  evil  in« 
fluence  proceeds  from  ourselves,  not  from  the  great  and  benefi- 
cent Creator.  He  created  man,  and  bade  him  increase  and  mul- 
tiply. For  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  ends,*  it  has  pleased 
the  Creator  to  endow  us  with  strong  impulses,  but  he  has  also 
warned  us  not  to  abuse  his  boimty.  If  'we  do  so,  the  conse^ 
quences  rest  with  ourselves,  and  we  are  inevitably  punished  by 
our  own  acts,  in  the  loss  of  bodily  health  and  of  mental  power. 
The  evil  of  abuse  extends  itself  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  those 
countries  where  the  men  employed  as  religious  guides  are  con- 
demned to  religious  celibacy, — an  institution  at  total  variance  at 
once  with  reason  and  divine  law. 

^^  But  let  us  for  a»  moment  turn  from  the  evil  and  contemplate 
the  good.  Let  us  look,  at  what  Grod  has  given  us  to.use,  and 
we  shall  feel  his  goodness.  When  joined  with  other  faculties, 
and  permitted  to  operate  only  in  its  pure  and  elevated  sphere, 
the  propensity  in  question  forms  the  basis  of  that  refining  and 
subauing  sentiment  which  we  call  love.  In  purity  and  disinte- 
restedness, it  is  most  eminent  in  woman.  In  all  ages  has  the 
love  of  women  been  extolled  ;  and  I  may  refer  you  to  Scripture 
for  an  estimate  of  its  value.  In  David's  lament  for  Jonathan, 
he  says,  ^^  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  ;  very 
pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  women.^  Woman  nurses  our  childhood ; 
solaces  and  cheers  our  mature  age ;  in  our  hours  of  sickness  she 
is  a  minbtering  angel ;  nay,  to  succour  us  in  danger  she  will  risk 
her  very  life.  Is  such  a  beinff,  then,  given  to  us  only  to  be  a 
slave  to  passion  ?  Is  the  happmess  and  the  value  of  such  a  gift 
from  the  hand  of  Grod  to  be  sacrificed  by  concealing  those  laws 
of  the  Creator  which  ignorance  may  cause  to  be  disobeyed  ? 
Surely  not." 

The  observations  on  the  laws  of  propagation  are  clear  and 
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forcible,  and,  although  they  offer  nothing  new  to  the  phrendo* 
gisty  are  well  worth  the  study  of  the  learner. 

In  treating  of  the  Love  of  Approbation,  the  author  exposes 
the  absurd,  self-defeating  manner  in  which  the  faculty  is  dealt 
with  in  education.     "  We  see  that  to  manage  this  feeling  in  the 
young,  requires  very  great  attention  in  directing  them  to  seek 
Its  gratification  only  in  what  is  really  and  substantially  good  and 
useful.     And  here  I  may  notice  the  common  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  the  management  of  schools.     It  is  entirely 
forgotten  that  children,  by  natural  constitution,  differ  from  each 
other  in  talents  and  dispositions.     Now,  supposing  two  boys  or 
two  girls,  one  of  them  possessing  a  good  memory  and  the  other 
a  baa  ope,  and  that  both  are  equally  endowed  with  Self- Esteem 
and  LfOve  of  Approbation.     You  say  to  them.  Now,  children, 
here  is  a  hymn,  if  you  have  it  by  heart  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
you  shall  go  to  play,  and  the  one  that  has  it  first  shall  have  the 
medal.     Here  we  have  the  desire  for  play  and  the  desire  for  dis- 
tinction roused  into  activity  in  both.     But  the  natural  ability  of 
the  one  child  enables  it  to  get  by  heart  the  hymn  in  ten  minutes, 
and  it  is  sent  out  to  play,  with  the  medal  dangling  by  a  ribbon 
round  its  neck ;  while  the  other  cannot  accomulish  the  task  with- 
in the  prescribed  time.     Now,  while  the  one  is  rewarded  for  no 
merit,  out  for  the  result  of  what  Nature  gave  it^for  no  effort ; 
the  other,  who,  bdng  less  endowed,  actually  made  the  greatest 
effort^  and  deserved  reward  for  so  doing,  is  not  only  punished 
by  the  deprivation  of  play,  but  its  Love  of  Approbation  is  mor- 
tified, and  it  becomes  dispirited  and  careless,  and  in  future  ceases 
to  make  those  efforts  by  which  the  memory  would  be  improved. 
Thus  is  the  greatest  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  individual  who 
really  merited  reward,  and  much  injury  in  reference  to  its  future 
progress.    I  can  speak  on  this  subject  as  I  feel ;  for  in  this  man- 
na* was  I  treated  during  the  most  precious  years  of  my  life ;  and 
were  I  now  to  attempt  to  compete  with  some  children  at  school 
in  getting  tasks  b^'  heart,  I  should  not  only  not  gain  a  medal, 
but  probably  receive  a  sound  whipping ;  and  yet,  you  see  I  have 
the  impudence  to  set  myself  up  as  a  teacher  of  grown  up  men 
and  women.     The  truth  is,  that  with  me,  as  with  many  others, 
my  education  did  not  begin  till  I  was  at  liberty  to  educate  my- 
sttf.     I  have  witnessed  some  horrible  instances  of  the  utter  ig- 
norance of  human  nature  evinced  by  teachers,  who,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  at  the  time,  and  most  of  it  at  the  present  day,  be- 
lieve man  to  be  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  on  w  hich  any  thing  may 
be  written^  or  a  lump  of  plastic  clay,  on  which  any  shape  may 
be  moulded  they  may  take  a  fancy  to.    The  love  of  approbation 
is  a  powerful  motive  to  work  upon,  and  would  be  of  most  essen- 
tial service  in  educating  other  faculties,  if  properly  managed. 
In  the  ordinary  mode  of  management,  it  is,  in  fact,  employed 
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either  to  be  itself  nursed  into  sheer  vanity  and  mistaken  pride, 
or  mortified  so  as  to  quell  all  useful  exertion.  I  would  have  pa- 
rents and  teachers  to  reflect  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  that  they 
would  forthwith  proceed  to  study  the  true  philosophy  of  man, 
which  exhibits  what  he  really  is,  and  unfolds  the  mode  in  which 
he  is  to  be  managed."" 

There  is  reason  as  well  as  good  feeling  in  the  following  view 
of  Cautiousness  : — ^  This  feeling  is  too  ofken  brought  to  a  mor- 
bid state,  by  mothers,  nurses,  and  schoolmasters.  To  save  them- 
selves trouble,  they  excite  terror,  and  too  often  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  and  nourish  that  very  thing  which  they  would  be  dis- 
tressed to  see  displayed  in  after  life,  namely,  cowardice.  Teachers 
of  religion  are  not  aware  of  the  degree  to  which  they  sink  human 
nature,  when  they  dwell  more  on  the  fear  of  hell  than  on  the 
love  of  Grod.  If  the  love  of  Grod  to  us  passeth  understanding, 
surely  our  love  to  Him  should  be  promoted,  as  being  better  csd- 
ciilated  to  produce  faith  and  good  works,  than  terror  of  His  power. 
It  is  a  sad  mistake  also  to  make  God^s  word  a  book  of  tasks. 
Some  even  insist  on  children  getting  portions  of  it  by  heart,  by 
way  of  punishment.  This  does  nothing  but  excite  a  dislike  to 
the  Bible,  and  in  after  life  leads  to  that  which  is  so  much  dread- 
ed, infidelity  ;  for,  when  reason  comes  to  be  mature,  and  all  the 
youthful  misery  that  was  inflicted  by  Bible  tasks  and  punish- 
ments is  remembered,  and  when  it  is  seen  how  widely  men  who 
profess  Christianity  differ  in  the  meaning  which  they  attach  to 
various  parts  of  its  contents,  and  how  bitterly  they  dispute  about 
them,  the  result  is  either  disregard  and  indifference,  or  a  critical 
examination  of  doctrines  about  which  disputes  are  carried  on, 
which  possibly  ends  in  scepticism.  Thus,  I  conceive  that  the 
origin  of  not  a  little  of  that  infidelity,  and  even  heathenism, 
which  is  so  much  complained  of  as  having  arisen  in  OKxiern 
times,  is  to  be  found  in  making  the  Bible  a  school-book,  and 
exciting  dislike  to  it  instead  of  affection.  This  opinicm  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  almost  all  men  who  have  been 
most  distinguishea  by  their  reasoning  powers,  are  those  against 
whom  the  cry  of  infiaelity  has  been  loudest.  They  ma^  be  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  nothing  in  the  disputes  of  theologians  but 
battles  about  straws,  and  to  have  »ud,  *^  That  about  which  such 
contentions  arise  cannot  be  a  revelation,^  and  they  set  aside  the 
Bible  accordingly.  I  humbly  conceive  that  Christianity  will 
never  have  its  proper  effect  on  the  conduct  and  improvement  of 
mankind,  till  more  wisdom  shall  be  displayed  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  it,  and  above  all,  until  religion  shall  cease  to  be  used 
as  a  bugbear  to  excite  the  fears  of  children.  The  excitement  of 
such  fears  lays  the  foundation  of  insanity ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  religiously  insane  exceed  in  number  all  others  who  are  in 
confinement.     If^  on  the  present  occask>n,  I  should  have  per- 
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mitted  my  own  Cautiousness  to  be  so  overcome  by  my  sense  of 
duty,  as  to  have  made  me«  by  these  remarks,  give  offence  to  any 
one,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it  But  I  will  never  conceal  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  genuine  object  of  religious  teaching  is  to  amend 
men'^8  conduct,  by  leading  them  to  obey  the  Christian  commands 
and  precepts,  which,  are  Uie  will  of  Ghxl.     If  that  be  not  the  ob* 

{'ect,  I  cannot  understand  why  so  many  commands  and  precepts 
lafinff  such  a  tendency  are  contained  in  the  Grospel.  That 
something  is  wrong  I  am  satisfied  of ;  for  my  intercourse  with 
society  has  been  lon^  enough  to  prove  to  me,  that  the  commands 
and  precepts  of  Chnst  are  not  better  attended  to  now  than  here- 
tofore, and  perhaps  are  even  more  neglected  among  all  ranks  of 
society,  though  tne  same  means  of  teaching  Chnstianity  have 
always  existed.  I  may  be  wron^  in  attributing  this  wholly  to 
fault  in  earlv  education  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  one  great  cause, 
and  it  is  witli  this  only  I  have  to  do  at  present.^ 

Of  the  abuse  of  Wonder,  which,  in  combination  with  Venera* 
tion  and  Hope,  constitutes  religious  feeling,  the  author  re- 
marks :-— ^^  To  make  religion  an  engine  of  temporal  power,  or 
a  means  to  gratify  selfishness  in  any  way,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  the  creed  of  one  sect  or  another,  appears  to  be  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  it.  But  I  need  say  no  more  to  satisfy  you  that 
that  faculty,  which  deigning  men  may  direct  to  abuse,  requires 
most  careful  nurture.  As  &  as  my  own  observation  has  gone, 
it  appears  the  most  apt  to  run  into  excess  of  almost  all  the  fa- 
culties ;  and  when  once  it  guns  ascendency^  no  power  of  reason* 
ing  can  bring  it  back  to  the  rational  homage  due  to  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being.  Even  well-meaning  men,  when  they  have 
this  faculty  in  excess,  do  infinite  mischief,  by  their  exertions  to 
bring  the  minds  of  others  into  the  same  state.  I  will  not,  how. 
ever,  dwell  on  this  melancholy  subject.  I  will  only  add,  that, 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  is  kept  in  ignorance, — while  the 
knowledge  of  Grod^s  works,  in  which  he  is  manifested,  is  hidden 
from  them, — they  will  be  ever  exposed  to  the  notion  that,  if  they 
go  through  certain  ceremonies,  they  may  gratify  their  desires  in 
whatever  way  they  like;  and  it  is  too  common,  even  in  this 
country,  to  see  a  man  in  church  on  Sunday,  who  will  steal  your 
goods  on  Monday,  get  drunk  on  Tuesday,  and  tell  falsehoods 
every  day.  This  is  the  usual  result  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion ;  and  until  knowledge  shall  be  sent  widely  amongst  the 
people,  their  reign  will  continue  undisturbed.  No  other  method 
baa  yet  succeeded  any  where,  and  it  b  time  it  should  be  tried. 
But  there  is  yet  another  faculty  that  has  a  great  share  in  excit* 
ing  reliffious  feeling,  and  b  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  have 
recdvea." 

Describing  Hope,  Sir  George  remarks  with  equal  truth  and 
beauty ;— ^*  We  now  also  sec  why,  when  well  regulated,  the  fa- 
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culties  of  Wonder,  Hope,  and  Benevolence,  are  held  up  by  high 
authority  as  feeh'ngs  to  be  anxiously  cultivated  ;  for  it  is  they 
^hich  produce  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The  more  we  inquire 
into  and  study  our  own  nature,  the  more  clearly  are  we  satisfied 
that  the  Christian  morality  is  not,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  think, 
too  elevated  for  human  nature.  The  Creator  has  implanted  in 
us  such  powers  as,  when  duly  cultivated  and  regulated,  lead  us 
to  believe  it  to  be  no  chimera  that  man  may,  and  indeed  will, 
improve  himself,  till  at  last  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
merge  into  one  great  and  uniformly  moral  and  religious  family ."^ 

A  new,  and  not  a  baseless,  idea  is  started  by  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, when  treating  of  Ideality.  He  says,  "  Till  I  was  writ- 
ing these  sentences,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  this  faculty 
might,  and  probably  does,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  religious 
character.  But  not  recollecting  whether  this  has  occurred  to 
any  one  else,  I  may  be  mistaken.  Yet  it  strikes  me,  that^  since 
it  excites  a  desire  for  perfection  in  all  things,  it  leads  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  perfection  of  the  Creator  in  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness ;  that,  in  searching  into  His  works,  it  rouses  an 
extraordinary  admiration  of  them,  and  directs  us  at  once  to  their 
Author.  Many  view  the  works  of  art  and  of  nature  with  equal 
indifference,  and  I  conceive  that  this  faculty  leads  to  genuine 
and  lively  admiration  of  both." 

Sir  Georse  is  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  substitute  the 
name  of  Mirthfulness  for  Wit.  We  never  were  in  favour  of 
this  substitution ;  because  thus  we  should  have  no  specific  faculty 
for  perceiving  the  ludicrous,  and  laughing  at  the  incongruous* 
Mirthfulness  may  be  produced  by  good  cheer,  good  fortune,  and 
other  causes  of  agreeable  feeling ;  but  the  ludicrous  produces  a 
kind  of  laughter  well  distinguisned  from  all  others.  Man  is  the 
only  laughing  animaL  He  must  have  a  faculty  for  this  distin- 
guishing impulse. 

When  treating  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  author,  con* 
sidering  Weight  or  Force  in  its  order,  says,  "  The  next  faculty 
has  been  called  that  of  Weight,  or  Resistance,  or  Force,  which 
last  seems  to  be  the  most  general  term  that  can  be  employed  to 
denote  it ;  for  weight  is  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  resistance 
is  a  sense  of  something  opposing  force.  By  comparing  degrees 
of  the  force  of  gravitation  excited  on  different  bodies,  or  different 
masses  of  the  same  body,  we  come  to  know  what  we  call  their 
different  weights.  We  commonly  measure  forces  by  weight,  by 
ascertaining  what  weight  is  necessary  to  overcome  resistance.  It 
is  the  activity  of  this  faculty  that  enables  us  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence to  judge  what  amount  of  force  is  needed  to  overcome  any 
obstacle,  or  effect  any  purpose.  We  do  not,  after  experience, 
employ  so  much  force  to  move  a  ball  of  cork  as  one  of  lead. 
The  faculty,  then,  seems  to  give  us  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
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muscular  force  or  power,  and  of  all  other  forces,  whatever  may 
be  their  origin,  and  teaches  us  to  estimate  and  how  to  use  them. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  apparently  resolvable  into  that  of  force, 
as  it  operates  onl}'  by  resistance  to  force.  But  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  such  discussions.  If  you  look  into  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  you  will  find  some  papers  on  the  subject  by  my  friend 
Mr  Simpson  and  myself^  and  I  believe  we  are  at  last  pretty  near-* 
ly  agreed."  Mr  Simpson  considers  Resistance  a  ])as$ive  sense, 
and  Force  an  active  faculty;  but  not  resolvable  into  each  other. 
We  recommend  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  particular  exami- 
nation the  speculations  of  Mr  Richard  Edmondson  of  Manches« 
ter  on  this  interesting  subject,  vol.  ix.  pages  142  and  621  of  this 
Journal. 

Some  homely  and  valuable  truths  are  told  with  regard  to  the 
irrational  manner  in  which  languages  are  forced,  by  rewards 
and  punishments,  upon  multitudes  who  lack  the  faculty  of  Lan- 
ffuage.     Speaking  of  the  pain  and  lalxiur  so  perversely  infused 
into  education.  Sir  Greorge  says,  in  his  own  pecuKar  manner : — 
^^  Much  may  be  done  by  making  learning  a  thing  of  amusement. 
^  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  I  have  seldom  met  witli  a 
schoolmaster  without  a  grave  face,  and  apparently  almost  inca- 
pable of  smiHng.     If  ever  it  falls  to  my  lot  again  to  chuse  a 
schoolmaster,  the  chief  test  of  his  qualification  shall  be  his  being 
able  to  tell  a  funny  story,  and  being  disposed  to  laugh  and  make 
merry.     The  comers  of  his  mouth  shall  turn  up,  and  not  down. 
Instruction  should  be  a  thing  of  delight  and  amusement,  not  of 
labour  and  terror.     I  have  suffered,  and  many  of  you  may  also 
have  suffered,  much  terror,  labour,  and  pain  for  the  sake  of  the 
dead  languages ;  and  have  gained  nothing  from  it  in  after  life.^ 
The  distinctive  functions  of  Comparison  and  Causality  are  re- 
markably  clearly  stated,  though  perhaps  nothing  new  is  ad-* 
vanced.    In  treating  of  Causality,  the  author  makes  some  forcible 
remarks  on  the  qualifications  of  a  legislator.    *^  When  Causality 
is  feeble,  the  mind  cannot  enter  into  the  abstractions  of  science, 
or  the  intricacies  of  business.     In  such  a  case,  remote  and  con- 
tingent things  are  not  perceived,  and  the  profound  investigations 
of  Causality  are  deemed  little  better  than  dreams  and  impossi- 
bilities.    In  this  we  find  the  cause  of  imperfect  legislation  and 
inefficient  government.     The  ambition  which  Love  of  Approba- 
tion excites,  leads  men  to  undertake  what  they  cannot  perform. 
Instead  of  examining  into  the  dependence  of  one  thing  on  ano- 
ther, they  resort  to  temporary  means  of  effecting  an  object,  which 
may  for  a  moment  succeed,  but  end  in  making  bad  worse. 
Were  our  legislators  well  informed  of  things,  and  their  relations 
to  each  other ;  if  they  knew  man,  and  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  extenial  things ;  if  they  felt  the  imperative  demands 
of  Conscientiousness,  and  rose  above  their  petty  selves ;  they 
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would  not  tamper  8o  much  with  the  welfare  of  aociety,  nor  risk 
its  peace  and  security.  If  well  stored  with  the  knowing  and  re- 
flecting powers,  six  men  would  represent  our  community  better 
than  600  ill-provided  with  aught  but  prejudice  and  party  spirit'' 

There  is  much  useful  practical  mstruction  in  the  sections 
*'  On  the  Mutual  Influence  of  the  Faculties,"  **  Religious  Feel- 
ing,'' "  Direction  of  the  Faculties,"  **  Motives  of  Action,"  and 
^^  Temperaments.'*  Under  the  second  of  these  heads,  Sir  Gleorge 
Mackenzie  attributes  the  predominance  of  mere  feeling  in  re- 
ligion, over  rational  practical  views,  to  the  too  early  inculcation 
of  doctrines.  He  says,  "  There  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  interpretations  to  be  given  to  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  various  doctrines  that  di- 
vide Christians.  There  seems  no  prospect  of  a  perfect  union ; 
and  this  will  be  more  and  more  distant,  while  peculiar  doctrines 
are  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  before  they  are  capable 
of  judging  for  themselves,  or  understanding  what  they  are  com- 
manded to  believe.  In  this  matter  each  sect  must  be  left  to  it- 
self, until  knowledge  shall  be  increased,  or  it  shall  please  Grod  to 
interpose  and  point  out  truth  from  error."  For  **  Motives"  and 
"  Temperaments"  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  this  volume  well  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  elementary  guides  in  the  study  of  Phrenology.  We 
are  not  sure  if  it  be  not  of  a  nature  to  induce  us  to  recom- 
mend it  as  the  first  in  order  which  should  be  put  into  the  stu- 
dent's hands.  It  is,  as  we  formerly  observed,  throughout  at- 
tractive, and  less  calculated  to  excite  pr^udice  than  the  organo- 
logy offered  at  once.  To  the  study  of  the  organology  it  will 
nevertheless  lead.  Besides  its  intrinsic  excellence,  its  extreme 
cheapness  ought  to  secure  for  it  an  extensive  circulation.  No 
teacher  of  youth  should  be  without  it. 


ARTICLE  III. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSIES. 

It  would  be  refreshing  to  hear  new  arguments  adduced 
against  Phrenology ;  but  tnis  is  a  gratification  which,  in  these 
days,  never  falls  to  our  lot«  For  several  years  Phrenology  has 
been  assailed  only  with  weapons  shattered  and  blunted  in  previ- 
ous warfare,  each  new  opponent  coming  boldly  into  the  field 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  their  irresistible  power.  It  is  in  truth 
ludicrous  to  see  arguments  which  have  been  repelled  again  and 
again  borrowed  from  the  works  of  preceding  antiphrenologists, 
and  triumphantly  flourished,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
replies  which  have  been  made  to  them.  This  probably  arises  in 
ome  cases  from  dishonesty,  but  in  others  may  be  the  result 
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of  ignorance.  For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  all  who  design  to 
attack  Phrenology  with  artillery  which  has  already  been  in  the 
field,  we  subjdn  a  list  of  the  principal  aggressive  and  defensive 
champions,  with  references  to  the  places  in  which  the  contro- 
versy has  from  time  to  time  been  carried  on.  After  examining 
both  sides  of  the  question,  they  will  perhaps  feel  disposed  to  ex- 
hibit their  skill  in  some  more  profitable  arena. 

Dr  John  Goedon.  Edinburgh  Review,  1815,  No.  49 ;  and 
Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain,  Edinburgh,  1817.— 
Answered  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  Examination  of  the  Objections 
made  in  Britain  against  the  Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
Edinburgh,  1817;  and  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Journal,  1817,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  117 ;  see  also  vol.  iii. 
p.  425. 

Dr  P.  M.  RoGKT.  Supp.  to  Encyc.  Brit.,  article  Crantoscojpy, 
— Answered  by  Mr  G.  Combe,  Essays  on  Phrenology,  Eoin- 
burgh,  1819,  p.  62 ;  also  by  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  Phrenological 
Journal,  i.  165. 

Mr  DacALD  Stewart.  Correspondence  between  him  and 
Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  in  18S1,  published  in  thePhren.  Jour.  vii. 
803. 

Dr  John  Babclat.  On  Life  and  Organization,  Edinburgh, 
18522,  sect.  17. — ^Answered  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  Trans,  of  the 
Fhren.  So&,  Edinburgh,  1824,  p.  898. 

Dr  Edward  Milligan.  Transl.  of  Magendie^s  Physiology. 
— Answered  in  Phren.  Jour.  i.  490. 

Professor  Rudolfhi.  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  Berlin, 
1821-3.— Answered  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  Phren.  Jour.  i.  592. 

Dr  J.  C.  PfiiCHAaD.  On  Nervous  Diseases ;  also  Cyclop,  of 
Prac.  Med.,  article  Temperament — Answered  by  Dr  A.  Combe, 
Phren.  Jour.  ii.  47,  viii.  649,  and  ix.  48. 

Lord  Jeffrey.  Edin.  Rev.  1826,  No.  88. — Answered  by  Mr 
G  Combe, Letter  to  F.  Jeffrey, Esq.,  Edinburgh,  1826,  repnnted 
in  Phren.  Jour.  iv.  1 ;  and  Second  Letter,  ibid.  p.  242 :  also  bv 
Mr  Richard  Chenevix,  For.  Quart.  Rev.  Na  8,  and  Dr  Cald- 
well, Elements  of  Phrenology,  second  edition,  pp.  1-59.   . 

Sir  William  Hamilton.  Correspondence  with  Dr  Spur*, 
zheim,  Mr  G.  Combe^  &c.  Phren.  Jour.  iv.  377>  and  v.  1, 158, 
168.  Also  Experiments  on  the  Brain,  prefixed  to  Monroes 
Anat  of  the  Brain,  Edinburgh,  1831.  The  latter  answered  by 
Mr  H.  C.  Watson,  Phren.  Jour.  vii.  484. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Leeds.  Essa^  on  Craniology,  Lon- 
don, 1826. — Answered  by  Mr  William  Wildsmith  in  An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Connexion  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain,  &c. 
London,  182a 

M.  Magbkdis.  Physiology,  p.  118,  &c. — Answered  by  Dr 
John  EUiotson,  Phren.  Jour.  v.  92. 
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Dr  John  Bostock.  Elementary  View  of  Phy^ology,  iii.  263. 
— ^Answered  by  Dr  EUiotson,  Phren.  Jour,  v,  96. 

Mr  T.  Stonb.  Evidences  against  the  System  of  Phrenoloey, 
Edinburgh,  1828  ;  answered  by  Dr  James  Kennedy  of  Ashby- 
<le*la-Zouch,  in  London  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  i.  153,  249^  349) 
435 ;  ii.  46, 180,  507. — Obs.  on  the  Phrenological  Developement 
of  Burke,  Hare,  &c.,  Edinburgh,  1829;  answered  by  Mr  6. 
Combe,  Phren.  Jour.  vi.  1 ;  see  also  pp.  93, 180, 232,  234,317. 
Mr  Stone  published  a  Bejoinder  to  the  Answer  of  George 
Combe,  Esq.  &c.  Edinburgh,  1829. 

Dr  John  Wayte.  Antiphrenology,  London,  1829. — Ati- 
swered  anonymously  in  An  Exposure  of  the  Unphilosophical  and 
Unchristian  Expedients  adopted  by  Antiphrcnologists  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  the  Moral  and  Philanthropical  Tenden- 
cies of  Phrenology,  London,  1831. 

Sir  Charles  Bell.  Anatomy,  fifth  edition,  i.  189;  an- 
swered in  Phren.  Jour.  viii.  333. — Also  Phil.  Trans,  cviii.  306; 
answered  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  App.  to  Anat.  of  Brain,  or  Phren. 
Jour.  vi.  606. 

Foreign  Review,  No.  8,  1829- — Answered  by  Mr  G. 
Combe,  Phren.  Jour.  vi.  222. 

Mr  James  Montgomery,  Sheffield.  Essay  on  the  Phreno- 
logy of  the  Hindoos  and  Negroes,  London,  1829.-r-An8wered 
by  Dr  Corden  Thompson,  Sheffield,  in  Strictures  on  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's Essay,  annexed  thereto. 

Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  1829. — Answered  by  Mr  G. 
Combe,  Letter  on  the  Prejudices  of  the  Great  in  Science  and 
Philosophy  against  Phrenology,  Phren.  Jour.  vi.  14,  211. 

North  American  Review,  No.  80,  July  1833. — Answered 
by  Dr  Caldwell,  Annals  of  Phren.  i.  1.;  also  by  Mr  R.  Cox, 
Phren.  Jour.  viii.  638. 

Christian  Examiner,  Boston,  Nov.  1834,  article  Preten- 
sio9is  of  Phrenology  examined, — Answered  in  Annals  of  Phren. 
ii.  1,  and  New  England  Magazine  for  March  1835 ;  likewise  by 
Dr  Caldwell,  Phrenology  Vindicated,  &c.  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
1835.  * 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  some  of  the  more  eminent 
and  well-informed  antiphrcnologists,  while  they  seem  to  regard 
their  own  refutations  as  unanswerable,  speak  very  lightly  of 
those  of  their  predecessors.  Dr  Prichard,  for  instance,  states 
that  ^'  nearly  all  that  has  been  scud  of  late  by  English  writers 
on  this  the  (antiphrenological)  side  of  the  question  was  advanced 
many  years  since  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  by  the  author  of  a 
critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Dr  Gordon).  Similar  objec- 
tions,^ he  adds,  "  are  still  frequently  repeated,  though  most  per- 
sons have  become,  or  might  have  become,  aware  of  their  inconclu- 
siveness.     It  must,  for  example,  be  evident  to  those  who  reflect 
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upon  the  subject,  that  the  arguments  against  Phrenology  found- 
ed on  the  difficulty  of  applying  measurements  to  particular  por- 
tions of  the  brain,  is  no  objection  at  all  against  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  itself,  or  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  With 
eaual  justice  might  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  imperfection 
of  instruments,  or  from  states  of  the  atmosphere,  which  interfere 
with  the  observations  of  astronomers,  be  ur^ed  as  invalidating 
the  most  noble  of  human  sciences.  Not  less  ilT-judged  have  been 
the  attempts  of  those  who  have  argued  against  the  speculations 
of  the  phrenologists  on  the  ground  of  their  dangerous  tendency, 
and  the  alleged  fact  that  they  lead  to  fatalism  and  destroy  moral 
responsibility.  The  pernicious  results  to  be  deduced  from  any 
new  and  specious  doctrine  are  not  reasons  for  shutting  our  eyes 
against  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  but  ought  rather  to  ren- 
der us  more  anxious  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  If  the 
thing  be  true,  let  this  be  known :  ^fiat  Justiiia ;  ruat  coeilumC 
The  real  merits  of  the  case  will  sooner  or  later  be  made  appa* 
refit,  and  the  sooner  the  better.^  (Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Me- 
dicine, 18S5,  article  Temperament^  vol.  iv.  p.  168.)  Dr  Bos- 
tock,  also,  in  speaking  ot  the  strictures  which  have  at  various 
times  been  published  on  Phrenology,  says,  **  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  have  been  more  characterized  by  the  bril- 
liancy, or  perhaps  flippancy,  of  their  wit,  than  by  the  soundness 
of  their  arguments :  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  writers  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  subject  for  serious  consideration.**  (Elemen- 
tary System  of  Physiology,  second  edition,  18S0,  iii.  876.)  Her 
excepts  from  this  censure  Dr  Roget'^s  article  on  Cranioscopy  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  which,  says  he^ 
^*  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  cultivated  and  candid  mind  of  its 
author.^  We  doubt  whether  any  unbiassed  person  who  has  care- 
fully perused  the  answers  which  were  made  to  Dr  Roget^s  article 
will  concur  in  this  laudatory  remark ;  and  we  know  Dr  Bostock^£f 
candour  and  acuteness  too  well  to  suppose  that  when  it  was 
penned  he  had  looked  at  more  than  one  side  of  the  controversy. 
For  Dr  Rogers  talents  and  attainments  we,  in  common  with  the 
mass  of  his  educated  countrymen,  entertain  a  high  respect ;  but 
we  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  his  article  in  the  Encyclopae* 
dia  indicates  unequivocally  that  before  writing  it  he  had  not  be- 
stowed upon  Phrenology  that  patient  study  without  which  no 
man,  however  eminent  his  abilities  and  general  knowledge,  can 
render  himself  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  ques^ 
tiont  at  issue. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  DR  SPU.EZHEIM'S  CXASSIFICATION  AND 
NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES.  Br 
Robert  Cox. 

Every  mental  faculty  is  capable  of  actioff  in  various  forms, 
or  susceptible  of  various  modincations ;  in  other  words,  it  may 
exist  in  different  states,  each  giving  rise  to  a  distinct  variety  of 
consciousness — a  distinct  afiection  of  the  mind.*  The  sense  of 
feeling,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  faculties,  but  the 
consciousness  resulting  from  its  activity  is  modified  according  to 
the  particular  state  in  which  its  organs  happen  to  be,  from  the 
influence  of  some  external  or  internal  cause.  Thus,  when  we 
hdLd  our  fineers  near  the  fire,  the  sensation  of  heat  arises,  and 
this  is  one  affection  or  mode  of.  action  of  the  faculty.  If  we 
prick  the  skin  with  a  needle,  the  affection  is  that  of  pain..  Tickle 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  sensation  of  itching  follows :  dip 
the  hands  into  melting  snow,  and  the  sensation  of  cold  is  expe- 
rienced. All  these  affections,  it  will  be  observed,  are  referrible 
to  one  faculty  alone ;  they  are  modes  of  action  of  a  ungle  power. 
Man  has  not  been  endowed  with  a  faculty  to  render  him  con« 
scious  of  pain,  another  to  produce  the  sensation  of  tickling,  a 
third  for  heat,  and  a  fourth  for  cold.  AH  these  affections  are 
included  within  the  general  and  comprehensive  faculty  called 
the  sense  of  JeeUng. 

The  adections  or  modes  of  action  of  the  fundamental  powers 
are  divided  by  Dr  Spurzheim  into  qualiHve  and  quantiHve  af- 
fections ;  that  iis  to  sav,  first,  those  which  differ  in  kind,  as  the 
sensation  of  heat  dmen  from  the  sensations  of  pain,  cold,  and 
itching ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  differ  in  intensity  or  power. 
The  sense  of  taste,  for  example,  is,  like  that  of  feeling,  subject 
to  modifications,  giving  rise  to  different  affections  or  states  of 
consciousness.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  taken 
into  the  mouth,  the  affection  is  that  of  sweetness,  bitterness, 
sourness,  acritude,  and  so  on.  These  are  qualitive  affections  of 
a  single  faculty^-affections  different  in  kind,  and  not  merely  in 
degree.  The  sense  of  smell,  in  like  manner,  is  modified  when 
stimulated  by  different  odoriferous  substances ;  and  that  of  hear- 
ing is  variously  affected  by  different  sounds,  as  shrill,  grav^, 
creaking,  and  whistling.  So  also  the  sentiments  of  pride  and 
contempt  are  two  qualitive  affections  of  the  single  faculty  of 
Self-Esteem. 

*  I  employ  the  word  affeoUon  as  it  is  used  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  ^  sold/  tc- 
cording  to  its  etvmologj,  to  indicate  the  different  states  of  being  affected  of 
the  Aindamental  powers.**      See  his  PhUoaopkioal  Principles  of  Phrenology^ 
p.  43.   In  this  article  the  last  (American)  editions  of  Dr  Spurzheim*s  works  are 
quoted. 
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In  surveying  the  various  qualitive  affections  of  the  fundamen- 
tal powers,  it  will  be  perceived  that  certain  affections  are  attri- 
butes  or  modes  of  action  of  eveir  one  of  them ;  that  certain  other 
affections  are  common  to  several  faculties,  but  not  to  the  whole ; 
that  others  again  are  peculiar  to  one  individual  power;  and, 
lastlv,  that  some  are  compounded  of  affections  of  a  plurality  of 
faculties.*  Let  us  consiaer  each  of  these  classes  of  affections  in 
detail. 

The  first  subdivision  includes  general  affections,  or  those  com- 
mon to  all  the  fundamental  faculties,  whether  feelings  or  inteL 
lectual  powers.  ^^  A  general  quantitive  mode  of  action  or  affec- 
tion,^ says  Dr  Spurzheim,  *^  is  desire :  each  faculty  being  active 
desires ;  hence  there  are  as  many  sorts  of  desire  as  fundamental 
fKulties.  The  sensations  of  ptecaure  and  pain  are  two  sorts  of 
eeneral  qualitive  affections;  they  are  effects,  and  happen,  the 
former  if  any  faculty  be  satisfied,  the  latter  if  its  desire  be  not 
complied  with.  There  are  consequently  as  many  kinds  of  plea- 
sure and  of  pain  as  individual  faculties.^f 

The  second  subdivision  of  qualitive  affections  comprehends 
those  which  are  common  to  several  facuUies  but  not  to  alL  Thus, 
remorse  is  common  to  every  moral  faculty,  but  is  an  attribute  of 
none  of  the  other  powers ;  and  in  like  manner,  all  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  they  alone,  are  susceptible  of  the  affections  or 
modes  of  action,  called  perception,  attention,  memory,  and  con- 
ception. 

Special  affections,  which  form  the  third  subdivision  of  the 
quautive  modes  of  action,  are  those  which  belong  exclusively  to 
individual  powers.  Thus,  the  affection  of  courage  is  peculiar  to 
Combativeness,  pride  to  Self-Esteem,  and  compassion  to  Bene- 
volence. 

The  fourth  subdivision  embraces  compound  affections,  or  those 
which  result  from  the  combined  action  of  a  plurality  of  faculties. 
Envy,  for  instance,  is  a  compound  affection,  being  made  up  of 
Self-Esteem  and  some  other  faculty  which  desires,  such  as  Ac- 
quisitiveness, Philoprogenitiveness,  or  Love  of  Approbation,  both 
in  disagreeable  action.  Add  Cautiousness  to  the  same  elements, 
and  j^ousy  is  produced.  Thus,  also,  anger  appears  to  be  a 
compound  affection — ^the  result,  namely,  of  Destructiveness  act- 
ing along  with  some  other  faculty  disagreeably  afibcted.t 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  the  qualitive  affections, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  miantitive^  which  are  no  other  than  the 
qualitive  existing  at  different  points  in  the  scale  of  inten^- 
ty,  quantity,  or  power ;  a  single  qualitive  affection  often  receiv- 
ing different  names,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  force.     Thus, 

*  See  Dr  Spunheim*f  PhiL  Prin.  of  Phren.  p.  43. 

t  Ix)cdt. 

X  See  voL  Ix.  of  this  Jounud,  p.  S0\. 
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one  geDeral  qualidve  affection  receives  at  various  points  in  the 
scale  of  intensity  the  names  of  velleity,  desire,  longing,  and  pas- 
sion ;  one  general  qualitive  affection  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Love 
of  Approbation  is  called  at  a  certain  point  pleasure,  at  another 
joy,  and  at  a  third  ecstasy ;  while  another  general  qualitive  af- 
fection of  the  same  faculties  is  termed  on  one  occasion  pain,  on  an- 
other grief,  and  on  a  third  wretchedness  or  misery.  The  special 
qualitive  affection  of  Cautiousness  called^ar  includes  the  quanti- 
tive  affectionsof  warine8S,apprehension,  anxiety,  terror,  and  panic. 
Each  fundamental  faculty  having  in  this  way  a  variety  of  af- 
fections or  modes  of  action — there  being  so  many  qualitive  affec- 
tions of  each,  and  many  of  these  being  subdivisible  into  several 
quantitive  affections,  each  having  its  appropriate  name  in  the 
common  language  of  the  people — ^it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  frame  a  correct  nomenclature  of  the  fundamental  fa- 
culties themselves.  In  the  case  of  those  faculties,  the  sphere  of 
whose  action  is  plain  to  every  ordinary  observer,  and  which  were 
in  no  danger  of  being  confounded  with  their  affections  or  modifi- 
cations, men  have  in  all  ages  given  distinctive  names  both  to  the 
faculties  and  to  their  various  affections.  The  English  word 
TiutCj  or  its  synonymes  in  other  languages,  has  always  been  the 
name  of  that  fundamental  faculty  of  wnich  the  perceptions  of 
sweetness,  sourness,  and  bitterness  are  affections ;  and  a  like  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  the  word  Smelly  which  is  universally  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  the  opposite  affections  arising  from  per- 
fumes and  fetid  carrion.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  the  con* 
nexion  of  the  faculty  with  its  organ  was  not  apparent,  the  fun- 
damental powers  to  which  many  affections  ought  to  be  referred 
were  utterly  uncertain — ^and,the  things  being  unknown,  of  course 
names  for  them  were  not  invented.  In  this  way  it  has  happen- 
ed, that  on  most  occasions  when  a  faculty  was  discovered  by 
phrenologists,  the  invention  of  a  term  whereby  to  designate  it 
became  necessary.  Hitherto  the  custom  has  been  to  give  it  a 
name  denoting  the  most  remarkable  special  qualitive  affection  of 
which  it  is  the  seat ;  every  term  denoting  a  general  or  a  com- 
mon affection — such  as  desire^  emotiofi^  and  memory — being 
rightly  discarded.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  nomencla- 
ture actually  adopted  is  by  no  means  free  from  imperfection ; 
since,  as  Dr  Spurzheim  remarks,  the  name  of  a  faculty  ought  to 
"  express  the  whole  sphere  of  its  activity.*"*  As  the  faculties 
were  originally  discovered  by  observations  made  on  persons  in 
whom  they  were  very  strong  by  reason  of  an  unusual  develop- 
ment of  their  organs,  Dr  Gall  naturally  designated  them  by  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  peusion  or  strong  ejection  displayed  ;  and 
hence  we  read  in  his  work  of  such  faculties  as  cunning,  pugna- 
city, vanity,  covetousness,  and  pride.     Dr  Spurzheim,  descend- 

*  Phrendogj,  p.  151. 
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ing  in  the  quantitive  scale,  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  ordinan/ 
manifestations  of  the  faculties  rather  than  on  the  results  of  their 
excess ;  and  hence  in  his  publications  we  read  of  Secretiveness 
instead  of  cunning,  Destructiveness  instead  of  the  propensity 
to  kill,  and  Self-esteem  instead  of  pride. 

Still,  however,  I  would  humbly  sug^t,  that  even  the  im- 
proved names  of  Dr  Spurzheim  do  not  m  every  instance  include 
all  the  affections  of  the  faculties  to  which  they  are  applied,  as 
^  the  sense  of  feeling"  includes  the  affections  called  the  sensations 
of  heat,  cold,  and  pain. 

It  happens  with  many  of  the  faculties  that  their  affections  are 
of  two  kinds:  1^^,  an  inclination  or  propensity  to  act  in  a  parti- 
cular way ;  and  ^diy^  certain  emotions  or  sentiments  which  ac- 
company, but  are  easily  distinguishable  from,  propensity.  Thus, 
one  affection  of  Acquisitiveness  is  an  inclination  to  take  possession 
of  property  and  to  noard  it  up,  while  another  is  the  sentiment  of 
greed.  Self-Esteem  is  the  source  of  an  inclination  to  wield  au- 
thority, and  at  the  same  time  of  the  emotion  which  its  name  de- 
notes, including  the  various  quantitive  affections  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, self-reliance,  self-importance,  pride,  and  overweening  arro- 
gance. Contempt,  which  is  a  qualitive  affection  of  the  same  faculty, 
falls,  like  the  emotion  named  self-esteem,  within  the  second  or  sen- 
timental class  of  affections.  Upon  the  existence  of  these  two 
kinds  of  affections  Dr  Spurzheim  has  founded  an  important  part 
of  his  classification  ;  ana  to  it  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now 
solicited. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  agree  in  dividing  the  mental  faculties 
into  two  great  orders,  the  first'  comprehending  what  are  termed 
die  dispositions,  and  the  second  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  diviuon  has  been  recognised  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, under  the  names  of  soul  and  spirit  (Tdme  et  Tesprit)^  will 
and  understanding,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  heart  and 
head.  Dr  Spurzheim  calls  the  former  \iiejeeling8  or  affecHveJii^ 
cutties  ;*  of  which,  says  he,  ^^  the  essential  nature  is  to  feel  emo- 
tions I'^f  and  the  latter  the  intelkctualJactiUieSi  whose  *^  essential 
nature  is  to  procure  knowledge*.'^!  To  the  designadon  intellectual 
Jachlties  it  appears  impossibleto  object ;  but  as  it  is  by  nomeansevi- 
dent  that  emotions  are  peculiar  to  the  faculties  called  affective,  d\e 
u^eof  that  term  as  defined  by  Dr  Spurzheim,8eemsto  be  improper. 
In  fact,  many  general  emotions  are  modes  of  action  of  the  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  of  the  affective  powers.  Every  faculty,  with- 
out exception,  desires ;  and  what  is  desire  but  an  emotion  ? 
Every  faculty  experiences  pleasure  and  pain,  and  what  are  these 
but  emotions  ?  Take  the  sense  of  taste  as  an  example.  This, 
being  an  intellectual  faculty,  experiences,  according  to  Dr  Spurz- 
heim, no  emotion ;  but,  as  Dr  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen  has  already 

*  Phrenologjr,  p.  131.        t  ^^^h  1^"*  ^^  Pbren.  p.  48.        X  Ibid.  p.  53. 
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inquired,  ^^  when  we  sit  down,  delighting  in  the  dainties  of  a 
well-stored  table,  is  not  then  the  working  of  the  sense  wholly 
affective  ?'^  *  I  propose,  therefore,  to  define  the  affective  faculties 
as  those  of  which  tne  essential  nature  is  to  feel  emotions,  or  incli- 
nations, or  both,  but  which  do  not  procure  knowledge. 

Dr  Spurzheim^s  classification,  however,  does  not  stop  here. 
"  Both  orders  of  the  cerebral  functions,''  says  he,  "  may  be  sub- 
divided into  several  genera,  and  each  senus  into  several  species. 
Some  affective  powers  produce  only  desires,  inclinations,  or  in* 
sdncts ;  I  denominate  them  by  the  general  title  propensities. 
The  name  propensities^  then,  is  only  applied  to  indicate  internal 
impulses  wnicb  invite  to  certain  actions.  They  correspond  with 
the  instincts  or  instinctive  powers  of  animals.  There  are  other 
affective  faculties,"  he  continues,  "  which  are  not  confined  to  in- 
clination alone,  but  have  something  superadded  that  may  be 
styled  sentiment.  Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces  a  certain 
propensity  to  act ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  feels  another  emotion 
or  affection  which  is  not  merely  propensity.'' f  The  affective 
faculties  named  by  Dr  Spurzheim  propensities^  are  Amative- 
ness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Inhabitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Com- 
bativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and 
Constructiveness  ;  those  which  he  calls  sentiments  are  Self- 
£steem>  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Ve- 
neration, Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  Marvellousness, 
Ideality,  Mirthfulness  or  Gayness,  and  Imitation. 

To  Dr  Spurzheim's  division  of  the  affective  faculties  into  pro- 
pensities, or  mere  tendendes  to  certain  modes  c^  action, — and  sen- 
timents, which  are  propensities  with  emotions  superadded, — I  of- 
fer no  objection,  except  that,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  a 
third  genus  ought  to  be  introduced.  But  when  the  claims  of  the 
individual  faculties  to  be  ranked  in  one  or  other  of  the  subdivi- 
[dons  are  narrowly  scrutinized,  I  fear  that  much  inaccuracy  be- 
comes apparent 

Judging  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental powers  of  the  mind,  the  whole  of  the  affective  faculties, 
with  the  exception  of  only  five,  seem  entitled  to  he  called  senti- 
mentSy  taking  that  word  as  it  is  defined  by  Dr  Spurzheim.  These 
five  exceptions  I  conceive  to  be — 1*/,  Constructiv^iess,  whidi  is 
understood  to  be  a  mere  inclination  or  tendency  to  fashion  or 
configurate,  without,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  special  emotion  su- 
peradded to  it ;  2dly,  Imitation,  which  is  in  exactly  the  saine  pre- 
dicament, though  classed  as  a  sentiment  by  Dr  Spurzheim ;  and, 
finally.  Love  of  Approbation,  Hope,  and  Ideality,  which  appear 
to  be  mere  special  emotions,  superadded  to  no  propensity  wnat- 
ever.  Except  these  five,  I  repeat,  the  whole  affective  faculties 
seem  to  be  propensities,  tendencies,  or  inclinations,  having  emo- 

*  Phren.  Jour.  iv.  30a  f  Phrenology,  p.  131« 
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lions  aonexed  to  them.  This  pontion  it  will  be  proper  to  de- 
monstrate in  detail.  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  faculties,  I 
shall  notice,  first,  the  sort  of  actions  to  which  they  give  a  ten« 
dency ;  and,  secondly,  the  simple  affections  or  emotions^by  which 
that  tendency  is  accompanied, 

Amativeness  includes  both  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  particular 
way  and  a  coocoqiitant  emotion.  The  former  is  the  tendency  to 
propagate,  imd  inclination  to  acts  of  dalliance  in  general ;  while 
the  latter  is  the  emotion  of  sexual  love.  This  faculty,  therefore, 
falls  within  Dr  Spurzheim'^s  definition  of  a  sentiment. 

Of  Philoprogenitiveness  the  same  is  true.  The  tendency 
is  an  inclination  to  associate  with,  or  seek  the  society  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  emotion  is  love  of  young.  The  term  Philopro- 
^nitiveness,  or  love  of  progeny,  seems  to  me  objectionable ; 
masmuch  as  it  represents  the  faculty  as  bearing  relation  exclu- 
sivdy  to  the  ofi*spring  of  its  individual  possessor,  and  this  whe- 
ther they  be  young  or  adult  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  faculty  acts  in  parents  toward  their  grown  children ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  children  in  general,  though  not  the 
person^s  own,  are  objects  in  which  it  takes  an  interest.  I  there- 
fore  define  it  the  Love  of  Young.  It  is  difficult  to  coin  an 
English  term  to  express  this  idea ;  but  the  Grerman  word  /tm- 
getuiebe^  employed  by  Dr  Gall,  seems  unexceptionable. 

Concentrativeness  needs  not  be  specially  discussed,  a^  we 
are  still  too  little  acquainted  with  its  essential  nature  to  say  any 
thing  satisfactory  regarding  its  name  and  dasufication. 

Adhesiveness  is  a  tendency  to  assodate  or  congregate  with  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  corresponding  emotion  is  love  or  attach- 
ment between  friends.  This  emotion  never  exists  except  in  com- 
bination with  a  desire  to  be  in  the  society  of  the  person  beloved. 

The  next  faculty  is  usually  named  Combativeness ;  but,  for 
reasons  formerly  published,*  I  conceive  that  Opposiveness  is  a 
more  accurate  term.  The  propensity  is  not  in  all  cases  a  ten- 
dency to  fight,  but  a  general  inclination  to  oppose.  The  emo- 
tion of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  when  this  tendency  acts,  is 
boldness  or  courage. 

Destructiveness  is  a  tendency  to  injure.  The  superadded 
emotion  has  no  name  that  I  am  aware  of  except  when  high  in 
the  scale  of  quantitive  affections.  Ferocity  is  then  the  appelUtion 
which  it  receives.  The  emotion  is  an  ingredient  in  various  com- 
pound affections,  such  as  anger,  iealousy,  malice,  and  envy. 

Alimentiveness  may  be  regarded  as  a  propensity  to  eat  and 
drink.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  not  usually  referred  to  this  or- 
gan ;  but,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  another  article,  these 
seem  to  be  merely  the  sentimental  affections  which  accompany 
the  desire  to  feed. 

*  See  VoL  ix.  p.  U7. 
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Secrctiveness  is  an  inclination  to  conceal.  The  emotion,  like 
that  of  Destructiveness,  receives  a  name  only  when  it  is  strong. 
Slyness  and  suspicion  are  emotions  of  this  faculty  in  a  state  of 
vigorous  action. 

AcG[uisitiveness  is  a  tendency  to  acquire  and  hoard  property. 
Cupidity  or  greed  is  the  emotion  when  it  is  very  powerful. 

Constructiveness  is  a  word  that  limits  too.  much  the  faculty 
which  it  is  meant  to  designate.  To  construct  is  to  take  detach- 
ed materials  and  put  them  together,  so  as  form  a  single  object 
out  of  the  whole.  Thus,  we  may  be  correctly  said  to  construct 
a  house,  a  machine,  or  a  ship.  The  faculty,  however,  goes  far- 
ther than  this ;  it  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to j^hwn  in  general— 
in  other  words,  to  alter  the  shape  or  appearance  of  objects — whe- 
ther by  combining  detached  materials,  or  by  chipping  off  frag- 
ments, or  by  drawing  lines  and  laying  on  colours.  All  these 
operations  are  expressed  by  the  comprehensive  verb  tojiuhion.^ 
As  already  observed,  no  special  emotion  accompanies  this  ten- 
dency; so  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  propensity  in  Dr 
Spurzh^im^s  sense  of  that  word. 

Self-Esteem  is  the  name  of  the  emotion  arising  from  the  or- 
gan No.  10.  Self-complacency  is  almost  synonymous  with  it ; 
and  pride  is  the  emotion  higher  in  the  scale  of  quantitive  affec- 
tions of  this  faculty.  The  corresponding  propensity  is  a  ten- 
dency to  take  the  lead,  to  exercise  authority,  to  attend  to  self- 
interest  and  self-gratification,  to  prefer  one^s  self  to  other  people. 

Love  of  Approbation  is  an  emotion  which  assumes  the  name 
of  vanity  when  in  excess.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  propensity 
accompanies  it.  It  may  be  said  that  there  arises  from  it  a  ten- 
-dency  to  act  so  as  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  our 
fellows.  But  this  tendency  may  be  only  its  indirect  result 
The  desire  of  the  esteem  exists,  and  the  mtellect  may  prompt 
us  to  act  so  as  to  obtain  it.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that,  when 
very  strong,  it  seems  often  to  lead  directly  to  the  abundant  em- 
ployment of  praise  and  flattery.  Shame  is  an  affection  of  this 
power. 

Cautiousness  is  the  emotion  of  wariness,  and,  when  powerful, 
of  fear.     The  propensity  is  to  take  precautions  agiunst  dancer. 

Benevolence  is  surely  not  less  a  propensity  than  Destructive- 
ness,  and  no  reason  appears  why  they  should  be  classified  diffe- 
rently. It  is  simply  a  tendency  to  increase  the  enjoyment  and 
diminish  the  misery  of  sentient  beings.  The  emotions  accom- 
panying this  tendency  are  good-will  and  compassion. 

veneration  is  a  propensity  to  act  with  deference,  submission, 
or  respect,  towards  our  fellow-men, — to  obey  those  in  authority,— 

*  If  the  views  of  Mr  Edmondson  (vol.  ix.  p.  624)  are  correct,  Constructive- 
ness is  an  intellectual  faculty»  taking  cognizance  oi  mechanical  force ;  and  the 
source  of  the  propensity  to  muscular  action. 
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and  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being.  The  emotion  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  veneration  and  deference^  and  when  in 
great  vigour  is  called  devotion. 

Firmness  I  consider  to  be  a  tendency  to  persist  in  conduct, 
opinion,  and  purpose.  Resolution  is  the  name  which  its  emo- 
tion receives. 

Conscientiousness  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  give  every  man 
his  due.  The  emotion  is  the  sentiment  of  justice ;  and  the  ac- 
tions prompted  by  it  are  honest,  candid,  just.  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  this  faculty  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
for  Benevolence  and  Veneration  likewise  have  tne  power  of  dis- 
criminating right  from  wrong  in  their  own  spheres,  and  hence 
these  three  faculties  are  termed  moral  sentiments.  It  appears  to  me 
that  they  alone  are  entitled  to  this  denomination,  and  that  it  is 
incorrect  to  include  along  with  them,  as  has  hitherto  been  fre- 
quently done,  the  faculties  of  Hope,  Ideality,  Wonder,  Firm- 
ness, Wit,  and  Imitation. 

Hope  seems  to  be  a  mere  emotion,  unaccompanied  by  any  pro- 
pensity. It  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  rise,  except  indirectly,  to 
a  tendency  to  act  in  a  speculative  manner.  Acquisitiveness, 
modiBed  by  the  emotion  of  Hope,  appears  to  do  this. 

Of  Ideality  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  propensity  is 
connected  with  it.  There  is  only  the  lively  emotion  of  the  beau- 
tiful  and  sublime. 

Wonder  is  clearly  an  emotion,  but  whether  no  inclination  is 
associated  with  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Is  it  not,  for  ex- 
ample, a  propensity  to  exaggerate  ? 

The  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  which  I  am  at  present  inclined 
to  regard  as  a  fundamental  faculty,  wheresoever  its  organ  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be,  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  a  propen- 
sity to  act  comically. — Imitation  is  a  mere  propensity,  without 
any  special  emotion  whatever. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  the  affective  faculties.  If  we  take 
the  guidance  of  the  principle  by  which  Dr  Spurzheim  was  led, 
they  ought,  I  think,  to  be  divided  into  three  genera  instead  of 
two-— the  first  including  those  faculties  which  give  rise  to  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  emotions ;  the  second,  those  which  are  ten- 
dencies without  emotions ;  and  the  third,  those  which  are  emo- 
tions without  tendencies.  In  the  first  genus,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  rank  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Oppo- 
siveness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Accjuisitiveness,  Self^Es- 
teem.  Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Firmness,  Con- 
scientiousness, Wonder,  and  Mirthfulness  or  the  sehtiment  df 
the  ludicrous.  In  the  second  genus— that  of  tendencies  without 
emotions — I  would  place  Constructiveness  and  Imitation  ;  and 
in  the  third,  comprehending  mere  emotions,  the  faculties  of 
Hope  and  Ideality,  and  perhaps  also  Love  of  Approbation. 
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Such  appears  to  be  the  classification  of  the  afiective  faculties,  on 
Dr  Spurzh^m^s  principle,  warranted  by  the  present  state  of 
phrenological  science. 

With  respect  to  the  nomenclature  of  this  class  of  faculties,  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  designate  a  faculty  with  cor* 
rectness,  the  term  employed  ought  to  include  the  whole  sphere  of 
its  activity,  inclination  as  well  as  sentiment,  and  all  the  modifi* 
cations  which  the  sentimental  part  of  the  function  assumes.  The 
word  Benevolence^  for  instance,  designates  only  one  affection  of 
a  fundamental  faculty,  and  leaves  pity  and  the  incHnation  to 
increase  happiness  and  alleviate  misery  entirely  out  of  sight. 
Whether  a  nomenclature  of  perfectly  comprehensive  terms  will 
ever  be  attained,  is  a  question  which  I  fear  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative ;  for  no  single  word  can  well  express  both  a  sen- 
timent and  an  inclination,  or  perhaps  even  the  different  senti- 
mental affections  of  a  single  power.  It  may;  however,  be  sug- 
gested, that,  with  the  view  of  preserving  uniformity,  those  fa- 
culues  which  comprehend  both  an  inclination  and  a  special  emo- 
tion or  sentiment,  ought,  in  every  case,  to  receive  a  name  appli- 
cable either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impro- 
per to  designate  some  of  them  by  a  word  expressive  of  the  incVma- 
tion,  and  others  by  a  word  which  applies  to  the  sentiment. 
Here  the  nomenclature  of  Dr  Spurzheim  is  at  fault ;  and  much 
perplexity  has  consequently  arisen  in  the  minds  of  persons  who 
nave  attended  closely  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental  powers. 
The  words  AmativenesSf  PhUoprogeniUvenesSy  and  Adhesive- 
fUMf  though  used  to  designate  faculties  which  Dr  Spurzheim 
calls  mere  inclinations  to  act,  are  in  reality  expressive  of  senti- 
ments— namely,  three  kinds  of  love ;  while  Combaiiveness^  De^ 
structiveness,  JcquidtivenesSy  and  Constructivenese^  on  the  other 
hand,  are  synonymous  with  propensiU/  to  fight,  to  destroy,  to 
acquire,  to  construct  The  terms  Seff^Esteem^  Love  <^ Appro- 
hatton^  Cautiousnessj  Benevolence^  Venerationy  Conectentious* 
nessy  HopCy  and  Wondery  designate  sentiments,  but  leave  incli- 
nations (which  some  of  them  are)  out  of  view.  Firmn^s  is 
perhaps  less  expressive  of  a  sentiment  than  ResoltUiony  and  ra- 
ther designates  the  character  produced  when  the  faculty  is 
strong ;  and  to  Mirthfidness  or  Gaiety  a  similar  remark  is  ap- 
plicable.    Imitation  expresses  mere  propensity. 

I  do  not  venture  to  propose  any  series  of  terms  capable  of 
realizing  the  foregoing  suggestion.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
coin  new  vocables ;  and,  until  analytical  phrenology  shall  have 
arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  at  present,  it  appears  inex* 
pedient  materially  to  change  the  nomenclature  in  general  use. 
All  that  seems  desirable  is,  that  the  student  should  bear  in  mind 
the  different  forms  of  inclination  and  sentiment  in  which  facut 
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ties  designated  by  limited  names  display  their  activity  ;  and  that 
he  should  not  be  led  to  regard  as  a  mere  mclination  that  which  in- 
cludes also  a  sentiment,  or  as  solely  a  sentimtent  that  which  is  also 
an  inclination — or  to  consider  that  a  word,  signiBcant  of  a  single 
affection  of  a  faculty,  denotes  the  enUre  sphere  of  its  activity. 

No  subdivision  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  those  which  pro- 
cure knowledge,  was  made  by  Dr  Gall ;  but  Dr  Spurzheim  has 
minutely  classi6ed  them.  ^^  They  may  be  subdivided,^  says  he, 
**  into  four  genera.  The  first  includes  the  functions  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  the  second,  those  fa* 
cutties  which  make  man  and  animals  acquainted  with  external 
objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the  third,  the  functions 
connected  with  the  knowledge  of  relation  between  objects  or 
their  qualities ; — these  three  genera  I  name  perceptive JacuUiea  : 
the  fourth  genus  comprises  the  faculties  which  act  on  all  the 
other  sensations  and  notions,and  these  I  style  reflective  faculties.*^ 
Respecting  the  first  and  last  of  these  genera  I  offer  no  remarks. 
The  second  includes  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and 
Colouring,  all  of  which,  except  Individuality,  seem  rightly  clas* 
sified.  The  exception  of  Individqality  is  here  made  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  but  the  qualities  of  external  objects  is  per- 
ceptible, and  that  dj  these  alone  the  existence  of  an  object  is 
revealed  to  us ;  so  that  Individuality,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
no  quality,  cannot  be  said  to  ^  perceive^  at  all.  Its  essential 
nature  appears  to  be,  as  Dr  Spurzheim  expresses  it,  **  to  pro- 
duce the  conception  of  being  or  existence,  and  to  know  objects 
in  their  indiviaual  capacities.'^+  ^  I  speak,^  says  he,  ^*  under 
the  name  Individuality,  of  the  faculty  which  recognises  the 
existence  of  individual  beings,  which  embodies  sevenu  elements 
into  one  being  or  object,  as  tree,  house,  man,  army,  navy,  &c. ; 
whose  activity  and  presence  are  denoted  by  substantives,  or  ab- 
stract terms  m  language,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  consti- 
tutes the  personal  identity.  I  acknowledge  that  objects  are  inse- 
parable from  their  qualities,  and  that  these  constitute  objects ; 
but  I  think  it  possible  to  conceive  an  existence  or  entity  without 
knowing  its  qualities,  as  God,  the  mind.*^  ^<  This  faculty  takes 
cognizance  of  all  existences,  objects,  things,  and  beings.'*'  I  Dr 
Spurzheim  here  studiously  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  percept 
tion  ;  he  speaks  only  of  conception,  knowled^,  and  cognition. 

Under  the  third  genus  of  inteUectual  faculties — ^those  ^^  which 

Eerceive  the  relations  of  external  objects^ — Dr  Spurzheim  ranges 
loodity.  Order,  Number,  Eventuality,  Time,  Tune,  and  Lan^ 
guage.    In  some  respects  he  is  here  in  error.   Neither  Eventua- 

*  Phrenology,  p.  131.  t  Manual  of  Phrenolo^,  p.  69* 

X  PhrenologT,  p.  324,  325. 
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lily,  Time,  nor  Language,  is  cognizant  of  relations  of  external 
objects ;  Tune  perceives  only  rdations  of  sounds ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge.  Order  is  merely  (what 
Dr  Spurzheim  calls  it)  a  ^'  disposition  to  arrange,^  and  desire  to 
see  every  thing  in  its  proper  place. 

In  his  "  Philosophical  Principles,'*  and  "  Outlines  of  Phreno- 
logy ,'*'  Dr  Spurzheim  inconsistently  comprehends  the  second  and 
third  genera  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  one,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  embracing  the  ^*  internal  senses  or  perceptive  facul- 
ties which  procure  knowledge  of  external  objects,  their  physical 
qualities,  and  various  relations.*"  * 


ARTICLE  V. 

A  DREAM,  t 
*^  1  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.** — BriOK. 

It  was  on  Thursday  the  12th  of  the  present  month,  that  hav- 
ing performed  the  scholastic  duties  of  the  day,  having  partaken 
of  the  evening  meal,  and  digested,  as  I  best  might,  a  quantum 
sujfficit  of  Greek,  Latin,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  French,  preparatory  to  the  recitations  of  the  morrow, 
I  took  up  a  newspaper  by  way  of  dessert  to  this  literary  ban- 
quet.    Casting  my  eye  on  that  portion  of  the  sheet  wherein  are 

•  PhiL  Prin.  of  Phren.  p.  52;  and  Outlines,  p.  69. 

f  The  author  of  this  article  is  Mr  John  Newlands  of  A »  N.  Y.,  who 

obtained  a  premium  for  it  as  the  best  composition  presented  at  the  semi-an- 
nual examination  of  the  A Academy  in  February  1835.  We  publish  it  as  a 

clever  jue  d^esprit  on  one  of  those  itinerant  phrenological  quacks  who  are  prac- 
tising with  great  success  on  the  gullibility  of  our  American  brethren.  At  the 
dose  of  a  gratis  lecture  on  Phrenology,  uie  individual  referred  to  announced 
that  he  had  hired  rooms  where  he  would  examine  heads,  and  furnish  notes  of 
cerebral  development,  at  the  low  chai^ge  of  3s.  each.  He  was  in  consequence 
kept  in  full  occupation  for  several  weeks,  and  is  said  to  have  pocketed  in 

A upwards  of  1200  dollars.    After  exhausting  the  more  wealthy  class  of 

citizens,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  lower  orders,  who  congr^ate  nightly  at 
the  Museum,  a  kind  of  twopenny  show,  much  in  vogue  among  staffe^rivers, 
canal-boatman,  &c ;  and  there  he  gave  lectures  and  manipuuted  heads.  A 
number  of  amusing  circumstances  grew  out  of  the  visit  of  tms  charlatan.  One 
of  these,  alluded  to  in  the  Dream  in  reference  to  the  organ  of  Causality,  is  as 
follows  : — A  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  among  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  schedules  of  their  cerebral  development  were  fuminhed,  and, 
on  his  way  from  the  place  of  examination,  shewed  his  schedule  to  some 
acquaintances  whom  he  met  on  the  street.  Among  other  wise  remarks,  he 
made  the  followhig :  "*  There,"  said  he,  ^<  Ideality  16 ;  why,  that's  three 

higher  than  he  gave  Mr  Y :  he  gave  him  only  13,  and  every  body  knows 

that  Mr  Y nas  more  ideas  than  any  man  in  the  city.    And  see,  here  is 

Ctuuaiiif  only  8 ;  well,  that's  very  right  too,  for  I  never  was  liable  to  acci- 
dents !**  The  illustration  of  the  orKsn  of  Wonder  alludes  to  the  crowds  of  all 
grades  who  were  attracted  by  the  pretensions  of  the  quack.-^£DiTOR. 
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usually  announced  the  amusements  of  the  day,  I  perceived  that 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  entertainments  at  the  Museum,  a 
lecture  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  advantages  of  Phrenology  ; 
and  having  understood  that,  since  the  visit  of  the  lecturer  to  our 
ancient  city,  he  had  himself  reaped  much  advantage  from  the 
science,  I  doubted  not  his  capability  of  explaining  these  €atisfac- 
torily  to  the  enlightened  audience  this  announcement  would  col- 
lect at  this  place  of  fashionable  resort. 

Forthwith  I  held  a  consultation  with  my  purse — ^^  to  go  or 
not  to  go,  that  was  the  question,^ — ^*  my  poverty  and  not  my 
will  consented,^  and  therefore  I  went — not  to  the  Museum — but 
to  bed,  where  I  presently  fell  into  a  profound  sleep ;  and,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  last  waking  thought  continues  to 
occupy  the  mind  when  the  body  is  in  perfect  repose,  no  sooner  was 
I  comfortably  wrapt  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  than  busy  fancy 
transported  me  at  once  to  the  lecture-room,  full  of  higher  hopes 
and  brighter  expectations  than  the  reality  could  have  produced. 
For  methought,  ere  the  curtain  arose,  it  was  announced  that  the 
lecture  was  to  consist  of  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  mental  fa- 
culties, illustrated  by  appropriate  emblems  and  devices,  which 
had  been  prepared,  adapted,  and  arranged  at  great  pains  and 
expense,  and  which  it  was  hoped  the  public  would  appreciate, 
and  for  which  they  would,  with  their  accustomed  liberality,  com- 
pensate the  *^  spirited  and  indefatigable  proprietor.*** 

After  a  brier  delay,  the  curtain  arose,  ana  a  scene  presented 
itself  more  brilliant  and  novel  than  waking  fancy  could  possibly 
have  suggested.  That  portion  of  the  room  within  the  prosce- 
nium, appeared  of  great  extent ;  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  hu- 
man head  of  mammoth  size  and  proportions,  each  faculty  being 
represented  by  some  suitable  device,  either  adopted  from  the 
stock  attractions  of  the  Museum,  or  prepared  with  much  inge- 
nuity for  this  particular  occasion. 

Like  many  other  allegorical  representations  of  ancient  as  well 
as  of  modem  times,  the  uninitiated  would  perhaps  have  been  left 
in  doubt  of  their  true  meaning,  had  not  the  name  of  each  deve- 
lopment accompanied  the  emblem.  Strong  as  was  the  impres- 
sion on  my  dreaming  imagination,  a  few  particulars  have  escaped 
my  memory.  Such  as  I  best  remember  I  shall  endeavour  to 
describe,  lieginning  with  the  propensities,  and  ascending  to  the 
sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  I  ought,  however,  in  the 
£rst  place,  to  mention,  that  the  generic  term  of  Organ  was  suit- 
ably represented  by  the  ancient  instrument  of  that  name  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  }he  dulcet  tones  of  which  are  so  well  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the 
residents  in  its  present,  as  well  as  in  its  former  vicinity :  It  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  played  ^*  Scots  wha  hae  wi^ 
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Wallace  bled,^  "  Hail  Columbia,''  and  «  Yankee  Doodle/  in 
the  most  inspiring  manner. 

To  begin  with  the  propenuties.  Adhesiveness  was  admirably 
represented  by  the  Siamese  Twins^  brought  from  their  fixed 
place  of  residence  among  the  other  members  of  the  wax-work 
lamily.  • 

A  huge  hen,  clucking  over  a  mighty  brood  of  chickens,  re- 
presented Philoprogenitiveness ;  while  Concentrativeness  was 
indicated  by  a  burning-glass  or  convex  lens,  large  enough  to 
have  fired  the  fleet  of  M arcellus  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  philosopher  Archimedes. 

Destructiveness  was  represented  by  a  tiger  tearing  a  deer ; 
but  here  the  organ  was  not  indicated  by  the  width  of  the  head 
only — the  moth  had  been  busy  on  the  skins  of  both  deer  and 
Uger,  and  they  were  falling  to  pieces  under  the  influence  of  this 
terrible  propensity.  To  represent  Combativeness,  there  was 
displayea,  in  the  proper  position,  a  picture  of  the  renowned 
Don  Quixote,  knignt  of  La  Mancha,  running  a  tilt  against  the 
wind-mills. 

Constructiveness  had  for  its  emblem  a  model  of  a  perpetual 
motion,  which  stopped  before  it  was  fairly  set  a-going,  and 
which,  but  for  the  influence  of  gravitation^  and  a  few  other  pre- 
posterous laws  of  nature,  would  doubtless  have  continuea  to 
move  from  generation  to  generation. 

Secretiveness  was  suitably  represented  by  a  group  of  school- 
boys, one  of  whom  cast  a  furtive  glance  from  time  to  time  be- 
neath the  desk  at  which  he  sat,  to  his  open  book,  while  he  re- 
cited a  long  and  difficult  lesson ;  while  another  on  his  right,  who 
seemed  intently  studying  his  task,  slyly  pinched  a  class-mate 
who  sat  on  the  left  oi  the  speaker,  which  last,  by  a  false  accu- 
sation, brought  the  vengeance  of  the  teacher  on  an  innocent  and 
unoffending  companion.  A  parrot,  which  constantly  repeated 
the  words  **  pretty  Poll,"  was  the  emblem  of  Self-Esteem ;  and 
a  peacock,  with  its  wide-spread  tail  and  gaudy  colours,  repre- 
sented Love  of  Approbation.  An  ostrich,  with  its  head  thrust 
in  a  hole,  indicated  Cautiousness ;  and  a  water-dog,  shaking  its 
wet  and  curly  coat  amid  a  group  of  ladies,  on  what  seemed  to 
be  the  deck  of  a  steam-boat,  represented  the  sentiment  of  Bene, 
volence. 

Perched  on  the  very  centre  of  the  coronal  surface  of  this  ima- 
ginary head,  was  the  Egyptian  mummy,  to  represent  Venera- 
tion, because,  as  a  scroll  informed  the  spectators,  it  was  the  most 
venerable  relic  in  the  whole  collection  of  175  thousand  curiosi- 
ties. 

A  man  buying  a  lottery-ticket  indicated  Hope,  and  the  organ 
must  have  been  Targe,  as  it  was  a  whole  ticket. 

Marvellousness  was  represented  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  wo- 
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men,  with  open  mouths  and  goggling  eyes,  gazing  at  a  heap  of 
Charts^  containing  certain  signs  and  numbers.  ^*  Price  three 
Shilling^'*  was  written  conspicuously  upon  each;  there  were 
plenty  of  purchasers,  all  of  whom  seemed  mightily  pleased  with 
their  acquisition. 

A  wooden  bench  represented  Form,  and  upon  it,  as  the  em- 
blem of  Weight,  was  seated  the  well-known  figure  of  Daniel 
Lambert ;— it  is  needless  to  say  the  organ  was  large.  An  im- 
mense crowd  gathered  round  a  gibbet,  was  the  manner  in  which 
Number  was  indicated ;  and  the  portrait  of  a  red-faced  person- 
age which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
the  Museum,  was  the  representative  of  Colour. 

A  monkey  shaving  himself  at  a  looking-glass  ^ve  the  idea  of 
Imitation,  and  a  clown  laughing  at  the  monkey,  till  tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks,  indicated  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

Causality  was  represented  by  a  china  tea-pot  with  a  broken 
spout.  This  appeared  altogether  unintelligiole,  till  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  organ  was  here  called  Casualty,  china  tea-pots 
being  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents.  Some  inquiries  beinff  made 
respecting  this  apparent  perversion  of  meaning,  the  exhibitor 
assured  the  audience  he  had  high  legal  authority  for  it ;  this 
statement  satisfied  all  the  parties  concerned. 

The  last  organ  of  which  I  can  bear  in  mind  the  emblem,  was 
Comparison,  which  was  represented  by  a  picture  of  the  Mu- 
seum, and  a  scroll  statins  tnat  it  would  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  having  for  exhi- 
bition no  less  than  175  thousand  curiosities  of  nature  and  art, 
besides  the  lecture-room,  and  the  view  of  the  city  and  the  adja- 
cent country  from  the  balcony. 

Sufficient  time  having  been  allowed  to  examine  and  under*- 
stand  all  the  points  aimed  at  in  the  above  arrangements,  the  lec- 
ture was  about  to  commence,  when  suddenly,  roethought,  on 
the  organ  striking  up  Yankee  Doodle  for  the  seventeenth  time, 
the  various  emblems  and  devices  began,  *<  as  if  instinct  with  mer- 
cury,^ to  skip  and  dance,  to  twist,  and  turn,  and  chan^  places, 
down  the  middle  and  up  again,  hands  across  and  cast  off,  in  such 
a  variety  and  intricacy  of  movement,  as  would  have  put  to  shame 
the  dancers  at  Stanwix  Hall  on  the  ni^ht  of  an  Assembly :  Sen* 
timents  were  confounded  with  propensities,  the  perceptive  min- 
gle! with  the  reflective  faculties ;  the  Siamese  Twins  waltsed 
superbly-;  the  verjr  mummy,  swathed  with  the  bandages  of  a 
thousand  years,  skipped  like  a  harlequin — order  was  changed 
to  disorder,  and  Time  and  Tune  usurped  the  supremacy.  To 
crown  the  whole,  the  example  became  contagious,  the  audience 
capered  and  bounded  in  one  mingled  mass.  For  myself,  al- 
though I  felt  perfectly  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  the  scene, 
yet  I  also  joined  in  the  dance  with  the  most  joyous  glee,  till 
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I  fell  to  the  ground,  borne  down  by  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  Daniel  Lambert,  whom  I  encountered  in  one  of  the  convolu- 
tions, frisking  like  an  elephant,  and  only  escaped  suffocation  by 
awaking  irom  my  dream.  Somniatob. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

ANSWER  to  Mr  Hancock*8  Reply  to  Mr  Watsok's  Comments  on  his 
Letter  on  the  Functions  of  Comparison  and  Wit,  in  the  48th  Number  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal 

In  No.  48.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  Mr  Hancock  has 
given  a  reply  to  certain  comments  made  by  me  upon  his  ^^  Let- 
ter on  the  Functions  of  Comparison  and  Wit."  Were  I  to  de- 
signate this  Reply  as  an  effusion  written  in  a  tone  neither  very 
elevated  nor  very  philosophical,  I  might  appear  to  be  assuming 
the  office  of  judge  without  sufficient  freedom  from  personal 
bias,  and  be  merely  pronouncing  an  ex  parte  opinion ;  but,  in 
saying  that  the  five  pages  of  reply  contain  twice  their  own  num- 
ber oi  errors,  in  fact  or  in  reasoning,  I  can  be  called  on  for 
proofs  of  the  assertion.  At  present  I  decline  to  enlarge  upod 
these,  in  the  presumption  that  neither  editors  nor  readers  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal  could  be  at  all  benefited  by. criticisms 
upon  opinions,  the  only  evidence  of  whose  correctness  lies  in 
the  thoughts  and  feeling  of  the  author  of  the  Reply.  Mr 
Hancock  seems  to  promise  **a  full  and  fair  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  Mr  Watson's  own  opinions  with  regard  to  the  true 
functions  of  those  organs.^  If  Mr  Hancock  will  really  limit 
himself  to  these  grounds ^  and  direct  inferences  from  them,  such 
an  examination  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  prove  useful ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  others  do  not  care  a  straw  what  his  opinions,  or 
my  opinions,  may  happen  to  be,  in  such  a  question  as  is  now 
before  us.  The  public  can  be  interested  only  in  the  grounds 
(facts  and  inferences)  on  which  our  respective  opinions  are  built 
up.  These  grounds  are  important,  since  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  functions  of  the  reflecting  organs  must  hereafter  enter  large- 
ly into  systems  of  lo^c,  and  all  questions  of  moral  science.  I 
will,  therefore,  brien}*  state  the  course  followed  in  obtaining  my 
own  conclusions,  and  any  person  desirous  of  correcting  them 
must  do  so  by  adducing  contradictory  facts,  or  by  shewing  the 
inferences  to  have  been  drawn  illogically. 

By  comparing  the  developments  of  several  authors  and  pri- 
vate acquaintances  with  their  styles  of  writing  and  thinking,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Comparison  was  only  a  mental  pro- 
cess, and  ought  to  be  classed  witii  perception,  conception,  me- 
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mory,  imaginaUoDy  and  other  terms  which  appear  to  express  a 
state  of  functional  activity,  not  the  kind  of  ideas  formed  in  the 
cerebral  organs.  This  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  by  find- 
ing that  the  tendency  to  compare  was  not  always  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  the  organ  named  Comparison,  and  that 
the  sense  of  resemblance  and  difference,  like  that  of  memory, 
was  always  manifested  most  strongly  in  the  ideas  presumed  to 
be  formed  by  the  largest  organs.  The  next  step  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  kind  qf  ideas  existing  or  formed  in  the  organ  hitherto 
called  Comparison.  On  careiully  examining  the  works  of  au- 
thors in  whom  this  organ  was  predominant,  I  believed  to  have 
detected  a  peculiar  tendency  to  describe  and  to  compare  certain 
trains  of  icleas,  touching  the  condition  or  states  of  external  na- 
ture and  internal  feelings ;  while  the  works  of  others,  in  whom 
this  organ  was  moderately  developed,  were  comparatively  de- 
void of  such  tendency,  but  were  prone  to  describe  and  compare 
other  trains  of  ideas.  Hence  came  the  suggestion  of  this  organ 
taking  cogni2ance  of  such  ideas,  and  remembering  and  compar- 
ing those  ideas,  just  as  Form  is  said  to  remember  and  compare 
shapes.  Although  the  works  of  Spurzheim  do  not  give  this 
view,  his  own  ideas  about  the  function  of  the  organ  seem  to  have 
approximated  to  it ;  because,  in  reply  to  Mr  Combe'^s  epistolary 
intimation  of  my  conclusions,  he  wrote,  *'  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.  Its  essential  re- 
sult is  generalisation  and  discrimination.^  Mr  Hancock  says, 
that  my  term  **  conditions^  does  not  convey  to  his  mind  any 
very  distinct  ideas.  The  fault  may  be  personal,  not  verbal,  as 
it  appears  that  Spurzheim  distinctly  comprehended  the  ideas 
that  It  should  excite.  I  differ  from  Spurzheim  and  Mr  Scott 
in  still  thinking  that  each  organ  (or  pair  of  organs^  generalises 
and  discriminates  its  own  ideas  only.  The  heads  oi  several  per- 
sons eminent  in  the  physical  sciences  evince  only  a  moderate  de- 
velopment of  Comparison,  yet  these  sciences  require  generalisa- 
tion and  discrimination  to  a  great  extent.  Half  the  science  of 
Botany,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Entomology,  turn  on  discri- 
minations of  objects  nearly  alike,  or  in  uniting  them  into  ge- 
neral groups  in  accordance  with  certain  resemblances  in  their 
physical  properties.  Why,  therefore,  is  the  organ  of  Compari- 
son not  always  large  in  eminent  botanists  and  entomologists,  if 
this  orgau  be  necessary  to  generalisation  and  discrimination  of 
all  kinds  of  ideas  alike  ?  Again,  if  Comparison  ^^  compares  con- 
ditions or  states,**^  what  organ  perceives  and  remembers  them  ? 

A  similar  course  of  observation  and  reasoning  was  followed 
in  respect  to  the  organ  called  Wit ;  but  with  results  very  far 
from  satisfactory ;  and  I  cordially  assent  to  Mr  Combe'^s  re- 
mark, that  <*  the  facts  adduced  are  much  too  few  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  question.''     The  utility  of  putting  forth  fop 
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Smblic  scrutiny,  and  inviting  attention  to,  results  drawn  from 
ew  facts,  is  suflSciently  obvious.  Others  are  thereby  induced 
to  make  observations ;  and  whether  two,  ten,  or  a  hundred  ob- 
servers be  aroused,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  truth 
than  a  single  individual,  whose  early  conclusions  must,  in  some 
degree,  bias  his  subsequent  observations  in  the  matter.  In  con- 
clusion, I  will  reiterate  my  remark  as  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing to  facts  and  direct  inferences,  in  inquiries  respecting  the 
functions  of  the  organs.  Mr  Scotfs  pi^rs,  on  the  functions  of 
Wit  and  other  organs,  were  excellent  as  literary  or  speculative 
essays ;  but  the  nital  ervot  of  generalising  the  descriptions  of 
poets  and  metaphysicians,  instead  of  comparing  manifestation 
and  development,  pervades  them  all.  They  are  bad  models  for 
a  phrenologist  investigating  functions,  good  ihodels  for  one  de- 
scribing functions  already  well  ascertained.  I  allude  to  Mr 
Scott,  because  Mr  Hancock  refers  to  his  papers  authoritatively, 
and  falls  into  the  same  mistake  of  being  "  a  moral  reasoner,^ 
instead  of  a  phrenolo^cal  observer.  Moral  reasoning  is  all  very 
well  in  its  proper  place  and  time ;  but  it  shouldjbllow  observa- 
tion, in  the  present  state  of  phrenological  science. 

Hewett  Watson. 

[We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  controversy  between 
Messrs  Hancock  and  Watson  Jias  now  proceeded  sufficiently  far, 
and  that,  until  time  shall  have  been  afforded  for  putting  their 
views  extensively  to  the  test  of  experience,  no  valuable  end  will 
be  served  by  continuing  the  discussion. — Ed.] 


ARTICLE  VII. 

T  HOUGHTS  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  TRUE 
MODE  OF  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN;  AND 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES. 
By  Chakles  Caldwell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Practice  in  Transylvania  University.  With  Notes  by 
RoBEET  Cox,  and  a  Recommekdatort  Preface  by  George  Combe. 
Edinbuigh;  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  and  Longman  and  Co.^  London* 
183a    Pp.  190. 

Wb  return  to  Dr  Caldwell  with  great  pleasure,  in  whatever 
shape  he  comes  before  us.     He  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief 

Sillars  of  Phrenology— decidedly  the  chief  in  the  New  World — 
ut  one  of  the  most  philosophical,  logical,  and  powerful  rea- 
soners  of  the  present  age.  There  are  few  of  th^  citizens  of 
whom  the  United  States  have  more  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  republication,,  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
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of  hit  admirable  work  on  Physical  Education  ;  with  a  not  less 
excellent  treatise  annexed  to  it,  entitled  *^  Thoughts  on  the 
Study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.**^  Mr  Robert  Cox 
is  the  British  editor,  and  he  has  well  performed  his  task  ;  having 
introduced  into  the  text  select  passages  from  other  essays  pub« 
lished  in  a  detached  form  by  Dr  Caldwell ;  especially  his 
^  Thoughts  on  the  True  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of 
Man,^  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  transfused  into  the 
present  wc^k.  Mr  Cox  has  also  added  notes,  and  succeeded 
m  presenting  a  volume  to  the  public,  calculated  most  important-* 
ly  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  impipvement.  Mr  Combe 
has  introduced  the  edition  by  some  sound  **  Introductory  Re- 
marks.^ 

Having  formerly  given  an  analysis  of  the  treatise  on  Physi- 
cal Education,*  we  shall  do  no  more  at  present,  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  volume,  than  briefly  refer  to  some  matter 
which  was  not  in  the  American  edition,  chiefly  Mr  Cox'*s  notes* 
Mr  Combe,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  very  properly  cautions 
the  reader  to  keep  in  view,  that  DrCald weirs  work  on  Educa- 
tion is  limited  to  training  the  human  powers,  and  does  not 
take  lip  the  subject  of  tnstnicting  them,  or  communicating 
knowledge.  "  He  regards  education,^  says  Mr  Combe,  **  as  a 
scheme  of  action  by  which  any  living  being  may  be  improved, 
and,  by  perseverance,  raised  to  the  highest  perfection  oi  which 
it  is  susceptible.  The  organized  system  of  man  constitutes  the 
machinery  by  means  of  which  his  mind  operates  during  life. 
Every  one,  says  he,  admits  that  the  legs  and  arms  may  be 
strengthened  and  rendered  more  agile  by  means  of  judicious 
exercise ;  and  most  persons  acknowledge  that  the  external  senses 
also  may  be  improved  by  similar  means.  The  savage,  whose 
ear  is  cultivateci  as  the  means  of  his  safety,  hears  sounds  that 
are  inaudible  to  a  civilized  European.  But  the  effect  produced 
in  tbeae  instances,  results  entirely  from  an  iniprovement  in  the 
condition  of  (he  organt.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  with  equal 
safety  respecting  the  higher  mental  operations.  In  performing 
these,  the  mind  operates  by  means  of  the  brain,  as  certainly  as 
it  does  by  the  eye  in  seeing,  and  by  the  muscles  in  dancing  or 
iSendng.  When  any  form  of  memory,  or  the  power  of  reason- 
ing, is  increased  by  judicious  training,  the  mind  itself  is  not 
eluinged ;  the  improvement,  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  is 
confined  to  the  organs  by  the  aid  of  which  the  mind  remembers 
and  reasons.  Physical  education,  therefore,'*  he  adds,  "  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  successful  training,  both  bodily  and  men- 
taL**  In  substance,  the  re«t  of  Mr  Combe's  remarks  were  an- 
ticipated in  our  former  review.  He  says,  the  work  "  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  a  class  of  writings  which  have  of  late  ac- 

•  VoL  ix.  p.  4S1. 
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quired  great  popularity,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America ; 
including  such  works  as  that  of  Dr  Brigham  on  the  Influence 
of  Mental  Cultivation  upon  Health,  and  Dr  Combe  on  Phy- 
siology applied  to  Health  and  Education,  and  on  Digestion.* 
I  can  safely  recommend  it  in  the  highest  terms  to  public  atten- 
tion.'' 

Mr  Cox  cidls  particular  attention  to  the  important  subject 
of  the  inheritance  by  the  child  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  the  parent,  very  satisfactorily  treated  of 
by  Dr  Caldwell;  and  says  in  a  note—"  The  subject  here 
touched  upon  by  Dr  Caldwell— the  transmission  to  the  child 
of  the  qualities  predominant  in  the  parents  at  the  time  of  its 
production — ^is  one  of  very  great  importance,  though  hitherto 
almost  universally  overlooked.  Professor  Hufeland  of  Berlin, 
in  his  ^  Art  of  Prolonging  Human  Life,'  insists  upon  it  with 
earnestness  (see  English  translation,  London,  18^9)  pp.  ^14, 
S15) ;  and  it  is  largely  illustrated  by  Mr  Combe  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  work  on  ^  The  Constitution  of  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  External  Objects.'''  Dr  Caldwell  condemns 
marriages  under  age— of  the  old  with  the  young— of  the  dis- 
eased and  deformed^-of  the  morally  diseased — of  near  rela- 
tions— and  of  the  indigent, — as  all  tending  to  the  degeneracy 
of  the  race.  On  the  topic  of  cleanliness,  Mr  Cox  adds  an  ex- 
cellent note  to  Dr  Caldwell's  observations  (page  26).  He  re- 
commends the  utmost  attention  to  the  ablution  of  the  skin. 
The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  Dr  Caldwell  treats 
of  cradle  and  nursery  education  is  invaluable,  and  Mr  Cox's 
notes  tend  much  to  elucidate  and  confirm  it.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious note  (page  28)  on  allowing  children  to  exercise  their 
lungs  in  crt/ing ;  another  (p.  31 )  on  the  importance  of  early 
moral  training,  with  the  authority  of  Locke,  Montaigne,  Eds- 
worth,  Mill,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the  subject.  On  the 
point  of  the  early  education  of  the  temper,  the  following  ob- 
servation of  Dr  Caldwell  should  be  hung  up  on  the  walls  of 
every  nursery :- — "  A  fiery  education  in  the  nursery  may  heat 
the  Drain  to  the  verge  of  mflammation,  and  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  actual  inflammation  or  madness,^mpair  health  in  sun- 
dry other  ways  by  excessive  excitement, — ^render  unhappy  the 
days  of  others,  as  well  as  of  the  mismanaged  individual, — and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  blasted  reputation.  It  is  believed  that 
an  education  of  this  kind  injured  immeasurably  the  late  Lord 
Byron  ;  and  Earl  Ferrers  expiated  on  a  gibbet  the  fruit  of  a 
similar  one." 

Mr  Cox  has  a  valuable  note  at  page  40,  in  answer  to  Dr 
Caldwell's  strictures  on  tiZ-organized  infant  schools.     It  states 

•  Noticed  in  this  Journal  respectively,  vol.  ix.  pages  424  and  74 ;  and 
voL  X.  p.  71' 
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forcibly  the  views  we  have  often  advanced  on  the  value  of  pro- 
perfy^xyndncted  institutions  for  infant  education.  A  long  note 
follows  at  page  49,  under  Dr  Caldwell^s  topic  of  muscular  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  descriptive  of  the  Manual  Labour  Academy 
of  Pennsylvania.  Although  chiefly  devoted  to  youths  study- 
ing for  the  ministry,  the  principles  of  the  institution  are  strict- 
ly physiological,  and  applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  youth. 
Mr  Cox  recommends  such  establishments  to  be  adopted  in  this 
country,  which  shall  alternate  useful  labour  with  intell^tual 
study.  Lady  Noel  Byron  has  the  merit  of  having  established 
one  of  them  at  Hanwell  in  Middlesex  for  agriculture,  which 
we  recently  visited,  and  found  answering  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Such  establishments,  we  have  often  thought,  and 
somewhere  said,  should  form  adjuncts  of  properly  constituted 
parish  schools.  There  are  notes  by  Mr  Cox  on  several  other 
points  treated  of  by  Dr  Caldwell, — such  as  intellectual  efforts 
oeyond  capacity,  (73) ; — ^fanatical  insanity; — the  statistics  of  in* 
sanity,  a  subject  which,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  demands  Go- 
vernment inquiry,  (8£) ; — the  extraordinary  case  of  Alexis  St 
Martin,  the  subject  of  the  experiments  of  Dr  WiUiam  Beau- 
mont, an  American  physician,  on  digestion,  by  means  of  an 
aperture  made,  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  into  the  stomach,  which 
healed  but  did  not  fill  up,  so  that  the  operations  of  the  stomach 
were  visible,  and  the  efiects  of  various  agents  upon  its  appear- 
ance and  functions.  Of  this  extraordinary  case,  a  full  account 
will  be  found  in  Dr  Combers  "  Physiology  of  Digestion.*** 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  treatise,  as  edited  by 
Mr  Cox,  to  the  pubhc.  No  family  or  school  should  be  with- 
out it 

As  we  have  not  before  noticed  Dr  Caldwell's  treatise  on  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages,  we  shall  be  more  full  upon  that 
part  of  the  volume.  Dr  Caldwell  possesses  one  advantage  as  a 
judge  in  this  cau^  dUbre  of  the  dead  languages  now  under 
trial,  particularly  in  this  country  and  America.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  as  a  witness  at  least,  for  he  is  well  informed.  He 
can  compare  dead-language  education  with  that  of  the  living 
system  of  Nature,  for  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both. 
He  is  a  classical  scholar  as  well  as  a  sound  philosopher,  and  is 
moreover  skilled  in  several  modem  languages.  He  shuts  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellenist  and  the  Latinist,  who  wrap  themselves 
in  a  ckmd  of  classical  sublimity,  and  pronounce  mysteries  about 
the  bliss  they  enjoy,  of  which  the  *'  vulgar*"  are  utterly  unqua- 
lified to  form  an  idea.  Dr  Caldwell  can  follow  the  pedant  and 
pedagogue  into  the  penetralia  of  this  nebulosity,  and,  dissipat- 
ing it  from  around  him,  expose  him  and  his  pompous  imposi- 
tion to  the  dcrihion  they  deserve.     This  is  important.     It  dc- 
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prives  dead-language  advocates  of  the  ar^umenium  ad  clas^ 
seniy  that  urged  against  the  levellers  of  rank,  that  the  greatest 
enemies  to  titles  and  distinctions  are  those  who  possess  them 
not.  We  hold  that  there  is  no  one  alto^ther  qualified  to  meet 
the  dead-language  advocates  at  every  point,  to  follow  them  into 
their  most  antiquated  recesses,  and  up  to  their  most  sublime 
positions,  who  is  not  himself  a  classical  scholar ;  always  with 
the  incalculable  advantage  to  his  trustworthiness,  that  he  does 
not  rest  aU  his  reputation  in  life  upon  his  mere  scholarship-^ 
the  much  to  be  deplored  case  of  his  most  zealous,  dignified,  and, 
of  course,  intolerant  opponents.  Many  an  honest  tradesman 
can  estimate  the  uselessness  of  the  dead  languages  to  his  son, 
who  has  lost  his  time  and  money  in  JaUifig  to  learn  them. 
Many  of  the  great  class  of  "  the  vulgar,''  can  judge  of  the  utter 
uselessness  in  life  of  a  mere  ck^sical  scholar,  and  can  see  that 
really  great  men,  who  are  also  classical  scholars,  owe  their 
greatness  to  other  acquirements  in  addition  to  the  dead  Ian- 

fuages ;  but  a  scholar  like  our  author,  can  go  deeply  into  the 
terature  as  well  as  the  philosophy  and  economics  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  certainly  we'have  never  seen  this  more  scrutinizingly, 
more  learnedly,  more  unsparingly  done,  than  in  the  treatise  be- 
fore us.  There  is  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  like  it 
He  has,  by  demonstration,  step  by  step,  stript  the  advocates  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  dead  languages  to  the  abso- 
lute nudity  of  the  following  foundations  alone  of  their  cause— 
custom^  Jashion^  pride^  and  interest  The  following  are  the 
heads  (in  italics)  of  the  arguments  which  he  successfully  com- 
bats:* 

1.  Classical  learning  is  considered  hy  its  thorough-goinff  ad-> 
vacates  to  be  £ssential  to  a  liberal  education,  Dr  Caldwell 
shews  that  a  liberal  education  can  mean  only  the  adequate  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  faculties ;  and  Greek  and  Latin,  being  but 
languages,  cannot  make  provision  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Because  certain  o^ections  to  including  mathemaiics  in  a 
Uberal  education  are  capable  of  a  satisfactory  ansrver^  there- 
fore it  follows  by  ancdogyy  thai  the  objections  to  the  conclusive 
claims  ^'  the  dead  languages  are  thereby  removed.  Analogies, 
Dr  Caldwell  says,  are  dangerous ;  and  this  utterly  fails. 

3.  The  dead  languages  are  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  edti- 
cation^  because  tliis  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  true  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  This,  Dr  Caldwell  says,  is  to  beg  the 
question.  A  belief  prevails  in  these  countries  that  they  do,  but 
it  is  an  absurd  one,  arising  out  of  custom,  fashion^  and  establish- 
ments. He  proposes  to  change  the  word  essential  iniojashion" 
able. 

*  They  are  taken  from  the  Reportii  on  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Yale 
Coll^pe,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Academical  Faculty. 
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4  The  ttieratnre  of  the  most  advanced  naiiona  o^  Europe^ 
emd  d^ike  United  States^  iejbunded  on  thai  of  Aficteni  Greece 
and  Rome^  or  dependent  upon  tkatjbr  its  most  important  iQus- 
traiions*  We  give  Dr  Caldwell^s  argument  on  this  tc^ic,  as  a 
tpedmen  of  his  manner  of  reasonine :— • 

**  The  constitution  of  the  Engliw  language,  and  every  thing 
ftmdamental  that  bdcHigs  to  it,  rest  much  more  on  the  Saxon 
than  on  either  the  Greek  or  Latin,  -or  on  both  united ;  and 
the  Bussian,  and  the  German  in  all  its  dialects,  are  original 
tongues, — no  more  dependent  on  the  Greek  or  Latin  than  the 
latter  are  on  them.     That  many  English  writers  have  moddled 
their  style  and  manner  after  those  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome^  is  true ;  but  that  the  most  pure  and  classical  writers  of 
the  English  language  have  done  so^  is  not  true.     English  litera- 
ture has  a  character  of  its  own,  very  distinct  from  that  of  either 
Greek  or  Roman  literature.     It  cannot  conform  to  both  of 
them,  they  being  widely  different  from  each  other.     The  truth 
is,  that,  when  pure,  it  conforms  to  neither.     This  is  proved  by 
the  prose  works  of  Dryden,  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Addison,  Tay- 
lor, Groldsmith,  Scott,  and  other  great  masters  of  English  style. 
These  compositions,  and  many  others  that  might  be  referred 
to,  derive  nothing  in  manner  or  illustration  from  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  but  httle  in  words.     They  are  written  chiefly  in 
Saxon-English.     We  allude  especially  to  the  structure  and 
spirit  of  the  composition.     Some  of  the  most  tasteless  works  in 
our  language  are  modelled  after  the  ancients.     How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?    An  effort  is  made  in  them  to  assimilate  incongru- 
ous things.     Attempts,  moreover,  to  imitate  bespeak  inferiority, 
and  contribute  to  perpetuate  it.     On  that  ground,  ancient  au- 
thors have  injured  many  modem  ones.     No  writer  will  ever  be 
great  unless  he  aspire  to  originality,  both  in  manner  and  mat- 
ter.    He  must  act  according  to  the  constitution  of  his  own 
mind,  not  in  imitation  of  the  mind  of  another ;  for  his  inteUec- 
tual  stores,  he  must  draw  on  nature ;  and,  to  acquire  mental 
vigour  and  dexterity,  he  must  exercise  regularly,  and  on  suit- 
able subjects,  the  powers  he  possesses.     But  the  adorers  of  the 
ancients  will  be  tne  last  to  do  this.     IJke  the  adherents  to 
royalty,  they  wiU  continue  to  recognise,  in  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, a  divtne  right  to  instruct  the  modems. 

**  English  literature  will  never  attain  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  until  it  shall  be  cultivated,  more  than  ever  it 
has  been,  on  the  ground  of  the  true  constitution  of  the  English 
tongue.  Never  until  then  will  it  be  free  from  trammels ;  and 
freedom  is  essential  to  perfection  in  every  thing.  We  deem  it 
fbrtunate  that  this  sentiment  has  begun  to  prevail ;  and  that  it 
has  so  begun  cannot  be  doubtrd.  English  and  American  wri- 
ters generally  are  less  servile  copyists  of  the  ancients  than  tbej 
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were  fifty  years  ago ;  and,  as  nations^  their  writings  have  im- 
proved. Both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  more 
especially  in  the  latter,  there  are  twenty  good  writers  now,  where 
there  was  ofie  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary  war ; 
yet  in  neither  country  has  the  devotion  to  the  ancient  classics 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.*^ 

5.  Because  ifte  Greeks  and  Romans  are  models  in  statuary 
and  architecture^  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  guides  of  our 
literature.     Another  unsound  analogy. 

6.  Classical  literature  lays  the  Jbundation  qf  a  correct  taste. 
To  this  Dr  Caldwell  answers,  that  correct  taste  is  a  natural 
gift,  which  may  be  improved,  but  never  can  be  created  or 
'*  founded'^  by  any  course  of  education.  The  correctest  taste 
is  often  found  in  female  writers,  and  they  are  not  classical 
scholars. 

7.  The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  Jbrms  the  most 
effectual  discipline  qft/te  mental Jaculties,  and  improves  the  taste 
andjancy.  It  does  not,  says  Dr  Caldwell,  employ  every  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  intellectual  and  moral.  We  give  his  an- 
swer at  length : — 

"  We  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  '  fbrms  the  most  effectual  discipline  of  the 
mental  faculties^ — especially  of  'judgment  and  the  reasoning 
powers.'  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  it  does  not. 
We  do  not  perceive  how  it  disciplines  either  *  reason**  or  *  judg- 
n^ent'  at  all.  Nor  do  we  think  it  does  so.  Some  of  the  most 
thorough-bred  Hellenists  and  Latinists  we  have  seen. were  emi- 
nently defective  in  reason  and  judgment.  Nor  is  this  an  un- 
common occurrence.  Observation  has  taught  us  to  believe  the 
reverse.  We  think  it  rare  to  find,  in  our  colleges  and  else- 
where, that  those  young  men,  who  judge  most  correctly,  reason 
most  conclusively,  compose  most  elegantly,  and  debate  most 
eloquently  and  powerfully,  are  most  perfectly  versed  in  the 
ancient  languages.  And  if  the  study  of  Greelc  and  Latin  in- 
vigorates the  '  memory,'  it  is  a  memory  for  words,  not  for  ideas 
of  qualities,  objects,  events,  or  their  relations.  And  the  culti- 
vation of  a  modem  tongue  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  rea- 
son of  all  this  is  obvious.  The  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
is  but  the  study  of  words  in  one  language,  and  their  synonymes 
or  representatives  in  another.  It  does  not,  therefore,  and  can- 
not strengthen  the  memory  for  any  thing  but  langua^ ;  and, 
we  repeat,  that  that  form  of  mfemory  can  be  strengthened  as 
well  by  the  study  of  English  and  French,  as  of  Greek  and 
Lathi. 

"  The  chief  source  of  error  on  this  topic  is  the  belief  that 
memory  is  a  JacuUy  of  the  mind,  and  that  we  have  but  one 
kind  oi  memory ;  whereas  it  is  but  a  Junction  or  mode  of  opera- 
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tion  of  a  faculty.  We  have,  therefore,  as  many  sorts  of  me- 
mory as  the  mind  possesses  of  intellectual  faculties,  each  faculty 
having  its  own  ;  and  as  no  one  primitive  faculty  can  form  the 
ideas  which  are  the  product  of  another,  neither  can  it  remember 
them,  because  it  never  had  them.  Memory  is  the  power  of  re- 
calling ideas  which  were  once  possessed.  The  cultivation  of 
the  memory  belonging  to  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  then,  does 
not  strengthen  the  memory  belonging  to  another,  any  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  hearing  strengthens  vision,  or  of  smell- 
ing, touch.     To  illustrate  this  by  examples.         «      ♦       ♦ 

^^  We  might  thus  enumerate  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
shew  that  they  are  acted  on  and  exercised  only  each  by  objects 
or  agents  proper  to  itself;  that  each  forms  and  remembers  only 
its  own  class  of  ideas ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of 
one  of  them  does  not  improve  directly  the  functions  of  another. 
That  it  may  receive  strength  and  b^»me  dexterous  in  action, 
each  one  must  be  exercised  in  its  own  line.  The  faculties  of 
Individuality  and  Eventuality  must  be  exercised  on  single  ob- 
jects and  events.  Comparison  chiefly  on  the  relations  of  analo- 
gy, and  Causality  on  tliose  of  cause  and  effect. 

^^  Respecting  the  animal  and  moral  faculties,  the  same  is 
true.  Each  one  of  them  is  exercised  and  strengthened  only  by 
its  own  objects,  and  in  its  own  way.  The  proper  education  of 
each,  therefore,  is  specific,  and  contributes  nothing  directly  to 
the  education  of  another. 

*^  It  is  in  the  education  of  the  moral  faculties  that  the  teach- 
ers of  youth  are  most  deficient  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
are  improving  their  pupils  in  mcHrality,  when  they  are  merely 
restraining  them  from  vice.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
erroneous.  The  teaching  of  morality  is  as  much  a  posUive 
process,  as  teaching  to  read  and  write.  The  moral  faculties, 
we  mean,  must  be  actively  exercised,  each  on  its  proper  object. 
The  faculty  of  Benevolence  is  strengthened  only  by  the  work 
of  benevolence,  and  the  contemplation  of  kiod  actions.  The 
faculty  of  Conscientiousness  is  strengthaied  by  contemplating 
and  doinff  what  is  just  and  right.  The  faculty  of  Veneration 
delights  m  doing  homage  to  superior  beings,  and  derives  from 
the  practice  its  chief  improvement,  IdeaUty  is  exercised  and 
strengthened  by  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  Firmness  gains 
pou .  r  ft  om  scenes  of  difiiculty. 

^'  Of  ihe  animal  faculties  the  same  may  be  afiirmed.  Com- 
bat iveness  is  strengthened  by  a  familiarity  with  danger,  Acqui- 
sitiveness bv  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  Destructiveness  by 
cruelty  and  tlie  shedding  of  blood. 

^^  We  sliuil  only  add,  that,  so  perfectly  do  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  harmonise  with  the  works  of  creation,  that  each  finds, 
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abundantly,  suitable  objects  for  its  own  exercise,  enjoyment, 
and  increase  in  strength.  Nor  will  instructors  ever  be  compe- 
tent to  their  duty,  until  they  realize  this  truth,  and  act  in  con* 
formity  to  it.^ 

Again :  ^^  As  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral^fitcuUies^ 
no  one  will  contend  that  that  is  highly  promoted  by  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  It  may,  at  least,  be  questioned,  whether  it  is 
mromoted  at  alL  Many  have  believed  the  reverse  to  be  true. 
That  some  striking  examples  of  morality,  especially  as  respects 
certain  virtues,  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  classics,  is  not  de- 
nied. But  the  scale  of  immorality  greatly  preponderates.  The 
entire  scheme  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  is  a  revest- 
ing picture  of  licentiousness  and  crime.  Jupiter,  at  once  the 
chiet  of  gods  and  adulterers.  Apollo,  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Mars,  a  blood-thirsty,  swaggering  buUy. 
Neptune,  a  blustering  boaster,  and  a  flagrant  ravisher.  Vul- 
can, a  low-bred,  deformed,  ill-tongued  rutnan.  Bacchus,  a  sot. 
Juno,  a  fierce,  vindictive  termagant.  Minerva,  a  prude ;  and 
most  of  the  other  female  divinities  no  better  than  they  ougfU 
to  be, 

*'  Of  the  deroi-gods  and  heroes,  not  one  exhibits  an  example 
to  be  followed.  Even  the  ^  pious  ^Eneas,  the  goddess-born,^ 
was  an  ungrateful  seducer,  a  lawless  usurper,  and  an  inexoraUie 
murderer. 

"  Nor  did  the  characters  of  the  philosophers  of  either  Greece 
or  Rome  approach  immaculacy.  Pericles  waging  a  bloody  war 
on  account  of  his  mistress,  Socrates  at  the  feet  ot  Aspasia,  and 
Cato  accommodating  a  friend  with  his  wife,  are  but  sorry  sam^ 
pies  of  morality  for  modern  youth  to  imitate. 

*^  Nor  is  this  all.  In  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Catullus, 
Anacreon,  and  other  classical  writers,  are  many  odes,  epistles, 
satires,  and  letters,  too  obscene  for  young  men  to  read.  In 
fine,  if  we  would  strengthen  the  morid  faculties,  and  preserve 
their  purity,  we  must  exercise  them  in  some  other  and  better 
way  tnan  by  the  study  of  Gredc  and  Latin.*" 

As  to  the  improvement  of  taste  and  fancy,  it  was  previously 
argued  that  the  classics  were  ihejimndation  of  the  taste, — the 
improvement  is  an  humbler  province.  But  Dr  Caldwell  shews 
that  modem  literature  is  sufficient  for  this,  and  names  British 
poets  as  equal  at  least  to  any  of  the  ancients.  Dr  Caldwell* 
continues  his  argument  by  shewing,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 

to  Greek  and  Latin  to  study  the  philoBophy  of  language, 

e  reason  and  fundamental  principles  of  all  languages  being 
the  same.  The  aid  he  takes  from  Phromlogy  here  gives  an 
increased  interest  to  his  reasiming,  wtncb  ib  original,  Ic^cal, 
and  powerful.     All  the  philosophy  of  Imguoge  is  to  be  ^nd 
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in  English ;  he  denounces  the  imperfect  provision  made  for  the 
study  of  English,  which  he  imputes  to  the  absurd  preference 
given  to  the  dead  languages.  For  the  latter,  he  says,  are  pro- 
vided palaces ;  for  the  former,  log  cabins. 

*^  True,  this  state  of  things  is  passing  away,  and  may  it  pass 

redily  !  The  change  within  the  present  century  is  great,  and 
for  the  better.  In  most,  we  believe  in  all  the  respectable 
seats  of  learning  in  our  country,  the  cultivation  of  the  English 
language  is  improving.  Still,  however,  it  is  every  where  much 
below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  we  trust  it  will  be  by  the 
middle  of  the  century.  We  shall  only  add,  that  those  whose 
native  tongue  is  English,  should  make  it  a  point  of  national 
pride  and  ambition,  not  only  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  but 
to  give  it  a  high  standing,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  to 
which  it  is  entiUed.  And  this  can  be  done  only  by  making  it 
a  subject  of  serious  study.  That  bein^  effected,  English  will 
be  no  longer  a  stepchild  m  our  academies,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. The  ancient  languages  will  be  no  Icmger  permitted 
to  overshadow  it,  and  triumph  in  its  degradation.**^ 

We  have  long  advocated  attention  to  English,  and  have  had 
the  satirfaction  to  see  what  are  called  English  departments 
added  to  several  classical  establishments.  This  has  been  done 
subsidiarily  in  Edinburgh  in  the  High  School  and  Royal  Aca- 
demy, but  more  decidedly  and  importantly  by  Mr  Cuningham 
in  the  Edinburgh  Hill  Street  Acaaemy,  and  in  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow  under  Mr  Dorsey.  In  the  two  latter,  the  resort  ef 
pupils  to  this  branch  is  very  great.  It  has  itself  revived  the 
prosperity  of  the  Glasgow  seminary,  which  had  previously 
shared  a  low  ebb  with  other  mere  grammar  schools. 

8.  If  the  languages  and  literahire  of  liabfy  France^  and 
Spain,  beyond  whai  if  more  stiperficial^  are  an  object  with  the 
student^  they  should  be  acquired  through  the  latin  ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  doubty  so^r  as  experience  affords  the  means  of 

judgingy  that  it  is  the  most  expedient  mode  of  acquiring  a^ml- 
harity  with  the  languages  in  ^ptestion.  On  no  point  is  Dr 
Caldwell  more  triumphant  than  m  his  exposure  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  most  absurd  of  all  conceivable  propositions.  He  ad- 
duces the  case  of  females. 

9,  ^^  We  are  the  people  (say  the  Committee),  the  genius  of 
whose  government  and  instOutiony  more  especially  and  imperious^ 
hf  than  any  other^  demands  that  the  field  of  classical  teaming 
be  industriously  and  thoroughly  explored  and  cultivated^  and  its 
rich  productions  gathered.  The  models  of  ancient  literature^ 
whii^  are  put  into  the  hands  if  the  young  student^  can  hardly 

Jail  to  embue  his  mind  with  the  principles  of  liberty ;  to  inspire 
the  liveUest  patriotism^  and  to  excite  to  noble  and  generous  ac- 
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tioHj  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Americcm  youth. 
To  appreciate  justly  the  character  of  the  ancients^  Uie  thorouffh 
study  and  acairate  knowledge  of  tiieir  classics^  in  tlie  language 
qftJie  originals^  is  indispensable ;  as  the  simplicity y  energy^  and 
striking  pectdiarities  of  these  pristine  exemplars  qfjreedom^ 
which  arejbrdbhf  and  beautifully  displayed  in  their  models  qf 
classical  litercUure^  are  scarcely  more  discoverable  in  ordinary^ 
or  even  the  mostjaithftd  translatiofiSy  than  are  the  warmth^  ani- 
mation^  and  intelkctual  illumination  of  the  livitig^  active^  and 
intelligent  beings  in  the  sadptured  imitation  of  the  statuaryj* 
This  paragrapn  Dr  Caldwell  properly  denominates  rant  more 
than  reason  ;  declamatory,  frothy,  and  erroneous.  He  proceeds 
to  shew,  as  we  have  done  elsewhere,*  that  there  was  no  genuine 
freedom  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
rational  liberty  are  to  be  derived  from  modern  writers,  both 
British  and  American.     He  adduces  Germany,  disgraced  by 
despotisms  even  down  to  the  present  age^  yet  exceUing  all  other 
countries  in  classical  lore.    But  even  if  all  that  is  said  about  the 
spirit  of  freedom  were  true,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  may  be 
obtained  from  translations  of  the  classics.     This^  at  least,  does 
not  depend  on  fine  untranslateable  turns  of  expression.     Dr 
Caldwell  even  holds  that  all  the  spirit,  fire,  and  force,  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  or  Roman  composition  may,  and  has  been,  trans- 
fused into  an  English  translation ;  and  cites  Murphy^'s  Tacitus, 
Pope's  Homer,  and  Letter  of  Sappho  to  Phaon.     Brevity  of 
expression  is  the  only  advantage  which  is  not  attained ;  but  this 
Dr  Caldwell  considers,  and  justly,  as  of  minor  importance. 
The  following  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 
tracting : — 

"  We  are  aware  of  the  prejudice  arrayed  against  us  on  this 
subject.  But  we  are  unmoved  by  it,  and  fearlessly  state  what 
we  believe,  in  defiance  of  it.  We  therefore  repeat,  that  an 
English  scholar,  who  is  an  able  and  accomplished  writer,  can, 
provided  he  thoroughly  comprehends  it  and  feels  it,  translate  a 
Greek  or  Latin  composition,  matter  and  spirit,  into  his  mother- 
tongue.  And  unless  the  scholar  who  reads  it  in  the  original 
thus  comprehends  and  feels  it,  he  does  not  enjoy  it,  and  is  not 
benefited  oy  it,  as  the  Committee  allege  he  is.  What  advan- 
tage does  he  derive  from  visions  of  beauty  floating  in  his  mind, 
which  he  is  unable  to  express  in  his  own  tongue  ?  They  nei- 
ther enrich,  strengthen,  nor  refine  him,  as  a  writer  or  a  speaker. 
They  are  mere  mental  lumber,  and  therefore  unavailable,  if 
not  prejudicial.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  matter  is  but 
a  fancy.     Whatever  a  scholar  clearly  understands,  no  matter 

•  Vol.  viii.  p.  462. 
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from  what  source  it  is  derived — the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  the  study  of  Nature— he  can  communicate  clearly  And  Jardr- 
bly^  provided  he  is  a  forcible  thmker,  and  has  made  himself 
master  of  his  native  language.  In  contending,  then,  that  an 
individual  can  be  delighted  and  benefited  by  the  beauties  of 
works  written  in  the  dead  languages,  while  he  is  unable  to 
transfer  those  beauties,  and  use  them  in  a  living  language,  the 
Committee  appear  to  us  to  have  contradicted  themselves.  In 
such  a  case,  there  is  no  delight  or  improvement  without  actual 
poHession  of  what  delights  or  improves ;  and,  if  possessed^  the 
Deauty  can  be  translated,  to  delight  and  improve  others. 

"It  would  be  well  for  those  who  believe  in  the  incommuni- 
cable beauties  and  delights  inherent  in  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
position, to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  much  of  those  qualities 
are  in  the  sentiment^  and  how  much  in  the  sound.  The  sono- 
rousness and  euphony  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  much  superior 
to  those  of  English.  Of  this,  every  classical  scholar  must  be 
sensible.  Hence,  much  of  the  delight  derived  from  reading 
them,  is  the  delight  of  harmonious  musical  sound— espedally 
when  the  sound  is  an  '  echo  to  the  sense.**  We  say  ^  harmo- 
nious sound  ;**  Ux  such  is  generally  the  exquisite  orcier  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  words,  mat,  if  they  be  altered,  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  passage  is  marred,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the 
pleasure  of  reaoing  it  dissipated.  This  may  be  illustrated  and 
proved  by  the  following  quotations  : — 

**  *  Exoritur  clamorque  xnrum  clanfforque  tubarum^ — an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  line,  the  sound  fairly  echoing  the  sense. 
Let  the  words  be  transposed  into  their  natural  order,  '  Cla- 
morque xnrum  clangorque  tubarum  exoritury  and  more  than 
half  the  beauty  is  gone. 

^  *  SttU  mmipes^  acffwnaferox  tpumantia  mandUJ* 
*■  FeroM  tonipet  tiaiy  ae  wmndU  gpumaniia  frmKu* 

'  Jntonuere  poU  H  cr^bfu  wticai  ignibus  miher,* 
*■  PoU  iniomi0r§  «l  mther  mictU  creMa  ignUmg,* 

"  Every  one  must  perceive  that  the  beauty  of  the  two  latter 
lines  is  equally  destroyed,  by  changing  the  artificial  into  the 
natural  arrangement  of  their  words.  Of  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
position generally  the  same  is  true.  The  only  object  of  trans- 
position m  it,  is  euphony  and  harmony,  or  the  improvement  of 
sound.  In  Englisn  composition,  much  is  already  done,  and 
more  may  be  done,  in  the  same  way. 

**  There  is  alao  a  reason  why  we  fancy  more  beauty  in  Greek 
and  Latin  composition  than  we  really  perceive.  We  do  not,  in 
general,  perfectly  understand  it.  A  sort  of  shadowy  dim- 
ness hangs  over  its  meaning.  And  every  one  knows  that  a 
little  obscurity  heightens  materially  the  feeling  of  beauty  aiul 
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sublimily.  This  it  does,  by  giving  more  play  and  wider  scope 
to  the  imagination.  The  beauty  of  a  moonlight  scene  is  much 
improved  by  the  fleecy  rack  which  flits  across  the  heavens. 

^^  Once  more.  Classical  scholars  are  proud  of  their  attain- 
ments. They,  therefore,  feel  a  selfish  enjoyment  in  persuading 
themselves  that  they  have  access  to  rich  foim tains  of  pleasure, 
in  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  from  which  the  unini- 
tiated are  excluded.  And  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  that 
men  can  so  far  realize  their  wishes  as  to  believe  ultimately  what 
they  iire  anxious  to  believe.  Such  are  some  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  it  is  contended  that  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  Greek 
and  Latin  composition  are  necessarily  lost  in  a  translation.**^ 

10.  To  appreciate  ju^y  tlie  character  of  the  ancients y  the 
thorough  study  of  the  classics  in  the  language  of  the  originals 
is  indispensable.  This  is  pure  nonsense.  Dr  Caldwell  truly 
answers  that  we  must,  for  the  same  reason,  study  Russian  or 
Laplandish,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  these  nations.  Shakspeare 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though 
unversed  in  their  language,  and  he  had  access  to  few  and  in- 
different translations.     Dr  Caldwell  says — 

"  The  ancient  languages,  then,  being  no  longer  a  source  of 
either  science  or  history,  and  the  study  of  tlihem  having  no 
more  influence  in  training  and  strengthening  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  than  the  study  of  modem  languages ;  were  the 
question  put,  ^  In  what  respect  are  scholars  benefited  by  a 
knowledge  of  them  ?'  the  answer  must  be,  *  In  polite  literature 
alone.**  How  far  they  are  benefited  even  thcre^  shall  be  our 
next  inquiry.  This  brings  us  to  consider  a  question  proposed 
in  substance  in  an  early  part  of  this  article. 

*^  Can  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  versed  in  modem 
languages  only — say  English,  French,  and  Italian — ^but  tho- 
roughly disciplined  m  science,  become  as  able  and  accomplished 
a  writer  and  speaker,  as  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ? 

^^  This  is  an  important  problem,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world— more  especially,  perhaps,  in  our  own  country ;  and  we 
repeat,  that  it  can  be  solved  conclusively  only  by  an  experi* 
ment  which  has  never  yet  been  made.  The  effect  of  a  true  mo^ 
dern  education  has  never  been  tried — certainly  never  on  a  broad 
scale.  No  one,  we  mean,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  modem  languages  and  modern  science, 
and  extensively  practised  in  writing  and  speaking,  without  ha- 
ving some  acquaintance  also  with  Greek  and  Latin.  Hence  a 
vast  majority  of  great  authors  and  orators  have  been  necessari- 
ly more  or  less  ox  classical  scholars.  It  would  be  strange  were 
it  otherwise.  The  tide  of  opinion,  united  to -the  influence  of 
Jashiony  has  compelled  every  one  educated  for  professional, 
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public,  or  literary  life,  to  pay  some  attention  to  ancient  litera- 
ture. But  has  this  study  aided  them  essentially  in  the  attain- 
ment of  distinction  ?  or  has  it  been  only  an  accompaniment  of 
it,  tending,  perhaps,  to  decorate  the  mind,  but  neither  to  en- 
rich nor  strengthen  it  ?  To  reply,  that  it  has  been  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  the  greatness  and  lustre  acquired,  would 
oe  hazardous,  we  think,  for  various  reasons.^ 

We  must  refer  to  the  treatise  itself  for  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  the  author  deals  with  this  important  topic,  and  the 
powerful  evidence  with  which  he  supports  his  argument.  The 
latter,  he  says,  is  all  positive  evidence ;  he  adduces  a  list  of  first- 
rate  English  authors  who  were  either  not  classical  scholars  at 
all,  or  very  humble  ones.  He  says,  in  a  note — ^^  In  one  respect 
we  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  our  opponents.  Ours  is 
the  positive^  theirs  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  A  single 
proof  from  us,  therefore,  is  paramount  to  all  the  n^ations  they 
can  offer.  But  we  have  furnished  sundry  proofs,  in  mention- 
ing the  names  of  several  individuals  who  have  become  accom- 
plished writers  and  speakers,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  We  conader  our  opinion,  therefore,  fully  esta- 
blished. The  maxim,  that  the  wb(de  is  greater  than  a  part,  is 
not  more  so.^  . 

Dr  Caldwell  proposes  to  run  two  youths  of  equal  capacity 
against  each  other,  one  educated  completely  in  other  respects, 
without  the  dead  languages,  and  the  other  with  them.  Dr 
Caldwell  is  not  an  extinguisher  of  classical  literature ;  he  says 
— -*^  Are  we  asked.  Whether  we  would  abandon  the  study  of  tne 
dead  languages  altogether  P  We  answer,  No  ;  but  we  would 
reduce  greatly  the  number  of  those  who  should  engage  in  the 
study  of  them ;  and  those  who  might  thus  engage  should  be- 
come thoroughly  versed  in  them.  We  would  have  no  smat- 
terers — ^no  bnguists  in  name — ^but  accomplished  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars.  They  should  be  scholars  by  prqfession.  And 
one  such  could  do  more  good,  in  applying  the  ancient  lan- 
guages to  the  only  useful  purposes  they  are  calculated  to  sub- 
serve,  than  the  entire  phalanx  of  those  shallow  Hellenists  and 
Latinists  who  swarm  so  thickly  in  Europe  and  America."^  He 
shews  the  futility  of  the  argument  that  the  dead  languages 
are  necessary  to  the  study  of  law  and  medicine ;  all  of  these 
languages  which  concerns  those  studies  may  be  gained  along 
with  them,  and  this  will  be  an  easy  task  after  mw  and  me- 
dicine are  divested  of  their  absurd  Latin  dress.  He  likewise 
maintains,  that  terms  of  art  and  science  may  be  learned,  q» 
smck^  without  studying  their  Greek  cMiginals ;— this  is  suc- 
eesshilly  accomplished  oy  female  scholars.  Lastly,  he  shews 
that  the  etymological  question  admits  of  the  same  answer. 
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Dr  Caldwell  describes  a  perfect  course  of  professional  edu- 
cation ;  and  says — "  To  complete  this  course  of  instruction  and 
training  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  most  highly-gifted  youth 
from  his  sixth  until  his  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year.  Nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation would  usher  in  an  era  of  professional,  literary,  and  scien- 
tific splendour,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  The 
study  of  the  sciences  would  furnish  the  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  give  strength  and  activity  to  the  whole  mmdy  while  the  due 
cultivation  of  modern  language  would  improve  the  power  and 
all  other  qualities  of  expression,  both  in  writing  and  speaking.*" 
The  author  thus  concludes :  **  As  relates  to  English,  the  same 
would  be  true.  If  studied  and  improved,  in  a  distinct  capaci- 
ty, it  would  be  brought,  more  certainly  than  in  any  other  way, 
to  the  highest  perfection  it  can  ever  attain.  Hence  we  would 
rdoice  to  see  an  Institute  established,  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  able  professors,  and  all  the  necessary  means  of  instruction, 
where  nothing  would  be  taught  but  modem  science  and  mo- 
dern language.  But  they  should  be  taught  in  perfection.  We 
believe  that  such  an  institution  would  be  amply  patronized, 
and  would  produce  in  time  the  happiest  effects.  The  experi- 
ment would  at  least  solve  the  problem,  How  far  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  is  indispensable  as  an  element  of  a  liberal 
education  P  and  the  solution  would  be  useful,  by  settling  a  con- 
troversy which,  without  the  experiment,  threatens  to  be  inter- 
minable. 

"  Finally,  were  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations  now  in  exist- 
ence, possessed  of  no  more  knowledge  than  they  had  during 
their  most  enlightened  periods,  they  would  be  much  more  be- 
nefited by  studying  modem  languages  for  the  sake  of  science, 
than  the  moderns  are  by  studying  theirs  for  the  attainment  of 
words.  Such,  we  feel  confident,  would  be  their  own  opinion  ; 
and  their  conduct  would  conform  to  it.  Thus  would  the  cur- 
rent of  education  be  reversed,  the  less  enlightened  people  be- 
ing no  longer  considered  a  model  for  the  more  enlightened  to 


imitate." 


In  a  Postscript,  Dr  Caldwell  demolishes  a  bombast  article, 
in  support  of  the  helpless  cause  of  the  dead  languages,  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register.  This,  he  truly  says,  is  not  an 
analysis  but  a  panegyric.  Of  the  same  character  are  almost  all 
the  aefences  of  the  dassics  we  have  yet  seen  or  heard.  He  gives 
some  specimens  of  the  "  fustian  "  style  of  the  writer ;  itself  a 
very  humble  tribute  to  the  power  oi  classical  literature  in  him- 
self either  to  have  strengthened  the  judgment  or  improved  the 
taste.  There  is  an  excellent  page  or  two  in  this  part  of  the 
treatise  upon  the  uselessness  of  etymology,  in  which  Dr  Cald- 
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well  adduces  a  number  of  words  derived  from  the  Saxon,- 
handj  handle j  fi^g^r^fang^  speech^  snake^  &c. ; — from  the  La- 
tin, as  post-officCy  posUchaise^  opposite^  repose^  &c.  all  from  post- 
tum^  placed  ; — and  from  the  Greek,  as  philosopfiy^  philanthra- 
m/y  diarchy ^  heptarchy :  and  he  asks  what  mere  English  scho- 
lar is  one  whit  the  worse  when  he  uses  these  words  that  he 
does  not  know  their  origin  in  another  tongue ;  and,  as  is  yet 
more  to  the  purpose,  what  Saxon,  or  Latin,  or  Greek  schoUur, 
when  he  uses  tnem,  ever  thinks  of  their  derivation,  or  is  one 
whit  the  better  for  his  knowledge  of  it  ?  He  then  adds,  that, 
if  we  must  have  etymology,  let  us  have  it  as  a  direct  study, 
from  dictionaries  for  the  purpose,  as  the  other  sex  gains  it ;  and 
"  The  Student's  Manual,^  an  Etymological  Dictionary  by  Dr 
Harrison  Black,  is  in  its  fifth  edition,  a  proof  of  the  demand 
for  it. 

To  the  senseless  cant  about  "  degeneracy^  "  extmction  of 
eruditio/n^  **  return  to  barbarism^  and  the  like,  Dr  Caldwell's 
answer  is  triumphant.     These  calamities,  according  to  yet  cur- 
rent pedagoguism,  are  all  to  overtake  us.      Why  ?  because 
ninety-nine  m  every  hundred  are   to  exchange  a  miserable 
smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  none  at  all !    The  real  das* 
rical  scholars — seeing  it  is  not  meant  to  extinguish  the  classics 
entirely — will  be  quite  as  numerous  as  at  present ;  nay,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  less  irksome  mode  of  stuay,  will  probably  in« 
crease.     Alas  !  for  civilization,  if  it  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
smatterers,  or  even  on  those  of  the  thorough  classical  scholars ! 
*^  It  is  moreover,  by  the  study  of  nature  alone,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  men  can  be  gradually  ameliorated ;  for  all  improve- 
ments, whether  in  philosophy  or  in  the  arts,  which  administer 
to  the  comforts  of  life,  now  directly  from  that  source.     Were 
the  study  of  nature  abandoned,  all  advancement  in  knowledge 
would  be  at  an  end ;  and,  as  nothing  earthly  is  stationary,  the 
movement  of  the  general  condition  of  society  would  be  retro- 
grade, until  barbarism  would  again  usurp  the  seat  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  ^  Dark  Ages'  return.     Yet  to  this  issue  does  our 
author's  doctrine  tend.     And  for  what  would  he  exchange 
the  study  of  nature? — The  cultivation  of  Greek  literature. 
He  would  barter  an  acquaintance  with  what  nature  is  doing 
fiov,  for  a  dreamy  knowledge — ^for  it  can  be  onbf  dreamy^  and 
never  T^i*td— of  what  the  Greeks  were  doing  ana  thinking  four 
or  five-and-twenty  centuries  ago !     In  simple  terms,  he  would 
give  Greek  literature  a  preference  to  the  science  and  literature 
of  creation ;  for  creation  has  its  language  and  literature  as  well 
as  man;  and  none  again  can  read  them,  but  those  who  culti- 
vate them.     Shall  we  be  told  that  the  ^  Dark  Ages^  could  not 
return,  provided  Greek  literature  were  studied,  inasmuch  as  it 
once  dissipated  them  ?     We  reply,  that  the  phrase  ^  Dark  Ages^ 
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is  comparative,  and  relates  to  a  period  of  greater  light  And, 
compared  to  the  presait  period,  the  ^  Dark  Ages'*  continue  seve- 
ral centuries  after  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Letters.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  world  had  but  little 
more  of  light  than  a  morning  dawn.  Yet  Greek  literature  had 
been  as  thoroughly  studied  before  that  period  as  it  has  been 
since.  Besides,  it  was  not  Greek  literature  ahne  that  shed  a 
fkint  radiance  on  Christendom,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  study  of  that  was  accompanied, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  by  the  study  of  nature.  The  light  eli- 
cited, therefore,  was  the  product  of  both.  Finally,  compared 
to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  ancient  Greece  nerself,  not- 
withstanding her  language  and  literature,  was  overshadowed 
by  *  Dark  Ages.'  Away,  then,  with  the  empty  notion,  that  the 
cultivation  of  that  literature  is  the  only  Vay  to  prevent  *  mo- 
dem degeneracy  !^  An  exchange  of  the  present  condition  of 
Christendom  for  that  of  the  brightest  period  of  ancient  Greece, 
would  be  to  barter  improvement  for  ^  degeneracy.'  ^ 

The  author  concludes  his  admirable  treatise — which  ought 
to  settle  the  question,  and,  above  all,  cover  with  shame  those 
who  are  now — aye,  in  Edinburgh — ^wielding  the  paltry,  truly 
vulgar,  argument  of  Jhshioii^  by  talking  of  the  "  vulgar"^  at- 
tempts to  discredit  ^^  gentlemanlike''  classical  literature — with 
the  following  eloquent,  because  just  and  logical  passage  : — 

**  Finally,  we  nave  already  admitted  that  there  was  a  tim€^ 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  was  essential  to  a  li- 
beral education.  But  is  that  time  to  be  interminable  ?  Is  the 
miiwrUy  of  the  English  language  never  to  have  an  end  ?  Is 
the  period  never  to  arrive  when  that  language  will  be  so  ma- 
ture and  independent  of  its  parentage  as  to  be  prepared  to  set 
lip  for  itself?.  The  warmest  advocate  for  Greek  and  Latin 
will  pause  before  answering  this  question  negatively.  We 
doubt  whether  any  one  will  so  answer  it.  Within  a  century 
from  this  date,  English  will  be  the  native  tongue  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race.  Must  that  im- 
mense population,  whose  number  the  mind  is  unable  to  grasp, 
still  depend,  and,  notwithstanding  its  subsequent  boundless  in- 
crease, still  continue  to  depend,  on  Greece  and  Rome  for  their 
intellectual  nourishment  ? — for  their  literature  and  their  mental 
discipline  ?  The  fancy  is  preposterous.  As  well  may  it  be  con- 
tended, that  they  will  derive  from  those  spots  of  earth  their  cor- 
poreal food.  No ;  they  will  have  a  language  of  their  own,  an- 
swering to  all  their  wants,  and  competent  to  the  manifestation 
of  all  their  powers.  In  fact,  with  the  slight  restrictions  here- 
tofore mentioned,  the  English  and  their  descendants  have  such 
a  language  now ;  and  the  time  will  arrive,  when  to  oppose  this 
opinion  will  be  considered  as  much  the  result  of  antiquated  pre- 
judice, as  to  advocate  it  now  is  considered  the  work  of  a  spirit 
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of  innovation*  Noit  do  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that,  ages  hence, 
when  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  shall  have  been  neglect* 
ed  and  forgotten,  English  literature,  in  common  with  general 
and  professional  science,  will  be  in  a  state  of  much  higher  per* 
fection  than  it  has  yet  attained.  Greek  and  Latin  are  des« 
tined  to  become  the  Sanscrit  of  future  times,  known  only  to  the 
antiquarian  and  the  virtuoso ;  while  English,  in  an  improved 
condition,  will  be  as  lasting  as  our  race.^ 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

MORAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

The  following  striking  account  of  a  scene  in  the  Bedlam  of 
Paris  is  extracted  by  a  contemporary  from  a  paper  read  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Finel,  de- 
scribing an  act  of  his  father's,  which  deserves  everlasting  ho- 
nour, from  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  humanity  which  it  dis* 
plays : — 

Towards  the  end  of  179^  Pinel,  after  having  many  times 
urged  the  Government  to  allow  him  to  unchain  me  maniacs  of 
the  Bicetre,  but  in  vain,  went  himself  to  the  authorities,  and, 
with  much  earnestness  and  warmth,  advocated  the  removal  of 
this  monstrous  abuse.     Couthon,  a  member  of  the  Commune, 

give  way  to  M.  PineFs  arguments,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  at 
e  Bicetre.  Couthon  then  interrogated  those  who  were  chain* 
ed ;  but  the  abuse  he  received,  and  tne  confused  sounds  of  cries, 
vociferations,  and  clanking  of  chains,  in  the  filthy  and  damp 
cells,  made  him  recoil  from  PinePs  proposition.  ^'  You  may  do 
what  you  will  with  them  (said  he),  but  I  fear  you  will  become 
their  victim.**  Pinel  immediately  commenced  his  undertaking. 
There  were  some  whom  he  considered  might,  without  danger 
to  the  others,  be  unchained ;  and  he  began  by  releasing  twelve, 
with  the  sole  precaution  of  having  previously  prepared  the 
same  number  of  strong  waistcoats,  with  long  sleeves,  which 
could  be  tied  behind  the  back,  if  necessary.  The  first  man  on 
whom  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried  was  an  English  captain, 
whose  history  no  one  knew,  as  he  had  been  in  chains  forty  years. 
He  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  furious  amongst  them. 
His  keepers  approached  him  with  caution,  as  he  had,  in  a  fit  of 
fury,  killed  one  of  them  on  the  spot  with  a  blow  from  his  ma. 
nacles.  He  was  chained  more  rigorously  than  any  of  the  others. 
Pinel  entered  his  cell  unattended,  and  calmly  said  to  him, 
**  Captain,  I  will  order  your  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  give 
you  bberty  to  walk  in  the  court,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  be- 
have well,  and  injure  no  one.""     *'  Yes,  I  promise  you,**  said 
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the  maniac ;  '^  but  you  are  laughing  at  me,  you  are  all  too 
much  afraid  of  me.'*'  "  I  have  six  men,''  said  Pinel,  "  ready  to 
enforce  my  commands,  if  necessary.  Believe  me,  then,  on  my 
word,  I  will  give  you  your  liberty  if  you  put  on  this  waistcoat" 

He  submitted  to  this  wiUingly  without  a  word.  His  chains 
were  removed,  and  the  keepers  retired,  leaving  the  door  of  his 
cell  open.  He  raised  himself  many  times  from  his  seat,  but 
fell  again  on  it,  for  he  had  been  in  a  sitting  posture  so  long 
that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  oalance,  and,  with  tottering 
steps,  came  to  the  door  of  his  dark  cell.  His  first  look  was  at 
the  sky,  and  he  cried  out  enthusiastically,  "  How  beautiful  r 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  constantly  in  motion,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  stair-cases,  and  uttering  short  exclama- 
tions of  delight.  In  the  evening  he  returned  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  his  cell,  where  a  better  bed  than  he  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  he  slept  tranquilly. 
During  the  two  succeeaing  years  which  he  spent  in  the  Bicetre, 
he  had  no  return  of  his  previous  paroxysms,  but  even  rendered 
himself  useful  by  exercising  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  in- 
sane patients,  whom  he  ruled  in  his  own  fashion. 

The  next  unfortunate  being  whom  Pinel  visited  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  French  Guards,  whose  only  fault  was  drunken- 
ness ;  when  once  he  lost  self-command  by  drink  he  became 
quarrelsome  and  violent,  and  the  more  dangerous  from  his 
great  bodily  strength.  From  his  frequent  excesses,  he  had 
been  discharged  from  his  corps,  and  haa  speedily  dissipated  his 
scanty  means.  Disgrace  and  misery  so  depressed  him  that  he 
became  insane :  in  his  paroxysms  he  believed  himself  a  gene- 
ral, and  fought  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  his  rank. 
After  a  furious  struggle  of  this  sort,  he  was  brought  to  the 
Bicetre,  in  a  state  ofthe  greatest  excitement.  He  had  now 
been  chained  for  ten  years,  and'  with  greater  care  than  the 
others,  from  his  having  frequently  broken  his  chains  with  his 
hands.  Once,  when  he  broke  loose,  he  defied  all  his  keepers 
to  enter  his  cell  until  they  had  passed  under  his  legs ;  ana  he 
compelled  eight  men  to  obey  this  strange  command.  Pinel,  in 
his  previous  visits  to  him,  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  original 
good  nature,  but  under  excitement,  incessantly  kept  up  by 
cruel  treatment ;  and  he  had  promised  speedily  to  ameliorate 
his  condition,  which  promise  alone  had  made  him  more  calm. 
Now,  he  announced  to  him  that  he  should  be  chained  no  lon- 
ger, *'  and  to  prove  that  he  had  confidence  in  him,  and  believ- 
ed him  to  be  a  man  capable  of  better  things,  he  called  upon 
him  to  assist  in  releasing  those  others  who  had  not  reason  like 
himself ;  and  promised,  if  he  conducted  himself  well,  to  take 
him  into  his  own  service.'*     The  change  was  sudden  and  com- 
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0  sooner  was  he  liberated  than  he  became  oblieinff 
ive,  following  with  his  eyes  every  m'otion  of  Pmel, 


plete.     No 
and  attentive, 

and  executing  his  orders  with  as  much  address  as  promptness : 
he  spoke  kindly  and  reasonably  to  the  other  patients ;  and  du- 
ring the  rest  of  his  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  deliverer. 
And  **  I  can  never  hear  without  emotion  (says  PineFs  son)  the 
name  of  this  man,  who,  some  years  after  this  occurrence,  shar- 
ed with  me  the  games  of  my  childhood,  and  to  whom  I  shall 
feel  always  attached." 

In  the  next  cell  were  three  Russian  soldiers,  who  had  been 
in  chains  for  many  years,  but  on  what  account  no  one  knew. 
They  were  in  general  calm  and  inoffensive,  becoming  animated 
only  when  conversing  together,  which  was  unintelligible  to 
others.  They  were  i^owed  the  only  consolation  of  which  they 
appeared  sensible — to  live  together.  The  preparations  taken  to 
release  them  alarmed  them,  as  they  imagined  the  keepers  had 
come  to  inflict  new  severities ;  and  they  opposed  tliem  violently 
when  removing  their  irons.  When  releasea  they  were  not  will, 
ing  to  leave  their  prison,  and  remained  in  theu*  habitual  pos- 
ture. Either  griei  or  loss  of  intellect  had  rendered  them  in- 
different to  liberty. 

Near  them  was  an  old  priest,  who  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  Christ ;  nis  i4>pearance  indicated  the  vanity 
of  belief:  he  was  grave  and  solemn ;  his  smile  soft,  and  at  the 
same  time  severe,  repelling  all  familiarity  ;  his  hair  was  long, 
and  hung  on  each  siae  of  his  face,  which  was  pale,  intelligent, 
and  resigned.  On  his  being  once  taunted  with  a  question,  that 
**  if  he  were  Christ  he  could  break  his  chain,"  he  solemnly  re- 
plied, ^^  Fnistra  tentaris  Dominum  tuum."  His  whole  life 
was  a  romance  of  religious  excitement.  He  undertook  on  foot 
pilgrimages  to  Cologne  and  Rome;  and  made  a  voyage  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians  :  his  domi- 
nant idea  became  changed  into  actual  mania,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn  to  France,  he  announced  himself  as  the  Saviour.  He  was 
taken  by  the  police  before  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  by  whose 
orders  he  was  confined  in  the  fiicetre  as  either  impious  or  in- 
sane. His  hands  and  feet' were  loaded  with  heavy  chains,  and, 
during  twelve  years,  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience  this 
martyrdom  and  constant  sarcasms.  Finel  did  not  attempt  to 
reason  with  him,  but  ordered  him  to  be  unchained  in  silence, 
directing  at  the  same  time  that  every  one  should  imitate  the 
old  man  s  reserve,  and  never  speak  to  him.  This  order  was 
rigorously  observed,  and  produced  on  a  patient  a  more  decided 
raect  than  either  chains  or  dungeon  ;  he  became  humiliated  by 
the  unusual  isolation,  and,  aner  hesitating  for  a  long  time, 
ffradually  introduced  himself  to  the  societj^  oi  the  other  patients. 
From  this  time  his  notions  became  more  just  and  sensmle,  and 
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in  less  than  a  year  he  acknowledged  the  absurdity  of  his  pre- 
vious  prepossession,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  Bicetre. 
:  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Pinel  released  fifty-three  ma- 
niacs from  their  chains :  among  them  were  men  of  all  condi- 
tions and  countries ;  workmen,  merchants,  soldiers,  lawyers,  &c. 
The  result  was  beyond  his  hopes.  Tranquillity  and  harmony 
succeeded  to  tumult  and  disorder;  and  the  whole  discipline 
was  marked  with  a  regularity  and  kindness  which  had  the  most 
favourable  eflTect  on  the  insane  themselves ;  rendering  even  the 
most  furious  the  more  tractable. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  ACCORDANCE  BETWEEN  THE  INDUC 
TIVE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BACON  AND  THE  APTITUDE  OF 
THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT,  AS  DEMONSTRATED  BY  PHRE- 
N0L06Y.  By  Dakiel  Noble,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,  and  President  of  the  Manchester  Phrenological  Society  *. 

In  reviewing  the  history  and  progress  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  excite  our  mterest  and 
admiration  than  the  rapidity  with  which  their  advancement  has 
been  characterized  for  the  last  200  years.  In  tracing  their  con- 
dition from  the  remotest  periods  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  shall  observe  the  greatest  poverty  and  destitution. 
During  these  ages,  though  the  name  of  philosophy  and  the  name 
of  science  were  by  the  wise  and  by  the  multitude  held  in  almost 
godlike  adoration,  still,— except  in  a  few  solitary  instances,  men 
calling  themselves  philosophers  omitted,  at  least  successfully,  to 
cultivate  the  reality.  When  Copernicus  and  Galileo  appear, 
ed,  they  were  regarded  with  feehngs  of  hate  and  awe,  so  over- 
whelmed were  mankind  vrith  what  appeared  to  be  their  boldness 
and  impiety  in  daring  to  investigate  and  explain  what  had  pre- 
viously been  regarded  as  inscrutable  mysteries. 

But  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  these  things  as  they  exist  in 
our  own  day,  and  how  changed  is  the  prospect !  Mankind 
would  almost  appear  to  have  ootained  the  mastery  over  the  na- 
tural laws  themselves ;  so  much  so,  at  least,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
wield  them  to  their  own  advantage  and  wellbeing  in  almost  every 
relation  of  life.  When  we  compare  the  state  of  society  at  thie 
present  day  with  that  which  existed  at  more  remote  periods,  how 
sensible  are  we  not  rendered  of  the  splendid  achievement  of  mo- 
dem science  !  If  we  survey  the  existing  state  of  every  civilized 
community,  we  shall  trace  m  its  most  intimate  relations  the  vast 

*  Read  before  the  Members  of  die  Manchester  Phrenological  Society  a| 
the  opening  of  the  session^  October  6.  183A* 
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and  beneficial  results  wbich  have  accrued  from  that  rapid  ad- 
vance in  true  philosophy  which  the  last  two  centuries  have  wit^ 
nessed. 

Now,  for  the  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  condition  and  in 
the  practical  results  of  the  sciences,  there  must  be  some  adequate 
cause.  And,  as  we  may  not  inaptly  designate  ^*  science^'  to  be 
the  resuli  qfthe  right  application  of  t/ie  human  intellect  to  the 
investigation  qfnature^  we  must  necessarily  look  for  such  cause 
either  m  the  greater  intellectual  powers  of  mankind  in  modem 
times,  or  in  the  improved  method  in  which  these  powers  are  ap- 
plied ;  for  nature  has  not,  in  her  laws  at  least,  undergone  any 
observable  change  within  the  periods  of  history. 

How  far  can  the  position  that  the  mental  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man race  have  received  an  accession  of  native  capability  within  the 
last  two  hundred  years  be  maintained  ?  To  an  extent,  I  humbly 
contend,  that  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of 
that  rapid  flow  of  the  *^  onward  tide  of  human  improvement,^ 
so  manifest  in  more  modem  times.  For  if  we  refer  to  the  works  • 
of  the  leading  men  of  antiquity,  as  philosophers,  poets,  orators, 
mathematicians,  we  shall  certainly  find  nothing  to  countenance 
the  idea  of  their  being  furnished  with  a  low  grade  of  intellectual 
capability.  It  was  the  method  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind 
were  exercised  and  applied  that  prevented  the  advance  of  true 
philosophy,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sciences ;  and  it  was  by 
the  propounding  and  by  the  application  of  a  new  method,  that 
mankind  were  enabled  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  their 
scientific  labours. 

Before  the  true  nature  of  that  method  can  be  properly  appre- 
ciated, it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
philosophy  which  formerly  prevailed.  In  remote  ages,  and 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  philosophers,  in  exefd^os  their 
intellectual  powers  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  trums,  de- 
voted themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
reasoning  or  reflective  faculties,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  to  tha 
complete  neglect  of  the  powers  of  observation ;  and  hence,  when 
they  applied  themselves  to  tlie  solution  of  any  problem  in  physics 
or  in  metaphysics,  they  would  run  lightly  over  in  their  minds 
the  few  facts  with  which  accident  rather  than  design  bad  made 
them  acquainted  ;  then,  by  the  conception  of  some  false  analogy 
they  would  invent  a  theory^  and  ultimately  fashion  their  few  facts 
to  a  fancied  accordance  with  this  theory,  rather  than  OKxlify  the 
latter  so  as  to  agree  with  the  facts.  In  this  most  imperfect  and 
fallacious  method  was  the  human  intellect  exercised  for  centu- 
ries ;  general  axioms  being  directly  raised  from  a  few  ill-digested 
particulars  :  and,  these  being  rested  upon  as  unshaken  troths,  in- 
termediate axioms  were  attempted  to  be  discovered  from  them, 
while  facts  in  opposition,  when  absolutely  forced  upon  the  atten- 
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tion,  were  distorted  and  misinterpreted,  so  as  to  accord  with 
preconceived  notions,  or  they  were  rejected  altogether : — it  was 
declared  that  the  illusive  subtle  character  of  the  senses  ren- 
dered them  unsafe  and  incomplete  helps  to  the  human  intellect; 
that  the  only  sure  guide  to  man  was  that  exalted  faculty  which 
so  nobly  distinguished  him  from  the  rest  of  the  visible  creation, 
the  reasoninff  faculty  ;  that  the  senses  were  only  to  be  regarded 
as  the  servants  of  the  intellect ;  and  that,  as  a  theory  was  more 
particularly  the  offspring  of  reason^  and  the  perception  of  a  fact 
onb/  that  of  sense^  the  daughters  of  sense  must,  with  all  submis- 
sion, yield  in  humble  prostration  to  the  majesty  of  the  daughter 
of  reason.    It  was  even  held  that  an  observation  of  nature  should 
be  doubted  rather  than  a  theory  of  the  human  reason.     Thus 
when  there  arose  a  philosopher  of  great  intellectual  strength,  who, 
having  taken  a  superficial  survey  of  almost  the  whole  range  of 
science,  invented  numberless  theories  fallacious  as  plausible,  and 
fashioned  a  comparatively  small  number  of  facts  into  a  fancied 
accordance  with  these  theories,  the  whole  world  was  in  admira- 
tion, and  stood  captivated  by  the  charm ;  and  thus,  for  at  least  two 
thousand  years,  the  real  advancement  of  science  was  entirely 
suspended,  and  philosopher  and  the  multitude  bowed  alike  with 
submission  to  the  all  but  infallible  authority  of  the  mighty  Aris- 
totle !     When  men  like  Galileo  or  Copernicus  adv/inced  their 
new  doctrines,  they  were  tested  by  an  appeal  not  to  nature,  but 
to  the  works  of  the  Grecian  philosopher !    In  such  a  state  of 
things  the  natural  powers  of  mankind  could  not  have  their  le- 
gitimate direction  ;  and  we  find  that  the  philosophy  of  the  middle 
and  more  remote  ages  was  Almost  altogether  of  the  professorial 
and  disputatious  kind,  a  method  utterly  unfit  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth. 

As  illustrations  and  obvious  instances  of  the  fallaciousness  of 
the  old  system  of  philosophy,  and  as  proofs  of  the  false  and  un- 
satisfactory  conclusions  to  which  it  led,  I  will  adduce  the  ancient 
speculations  relative  to  the  elementary  and  constituent  princi- 
ples of  things,  as  taught  by  three  of  the  most  celebrated  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  Greece, — Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
They  all  taught,  as  an  uncontroverted  maxim,  that  "  from  no- 
thing nothing  is  made,"  and  consequently  that  matter  is  eternal ; 
but  they  vaned  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  existing 
system  of  the  universe  came  to  be  fashioned  into  order.  Pytha- 
goras taught  that  matter  was  originally  destitute  of  all  sensible 
qualities,  including  form  itself;  and  that,  being  passive  and 
plastic,  it  was  operated  upon  "  in  some  era  of  the  ages"  by  an 
mtelligent  agent,  co-eternal  with  itself,  on  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciple of  numerical  proportion.  He  compared  the  existence  of 
matter,  in  its  primary  amorphous  state,  to  arithmetical  numbers 
before  they  are  rendered  visible  by  figures  :— "  f/irif^,'*  says  he. 
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**  and  one  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  unity  is 
an  abstract  conception  resembling  primary  or  incorporeal  mat* 
ter  in  its  general  aggregate ;  one  appertains  to  things  capable  of 
being  numbered,  and  may  be  compared  to  matter  rendered  visi- 
ble under  a  particular  form."  He  then  associates  his  theory  of 
numbers  witn  the  science  of  music,  regarding  the  latter  as  a 
branch  of  numerical  science;  and' next  conceives,  that  the  planets, 
having  been  formed,  move  through  an  elastic  ether,  and  must 
produce  a  sound  musically  exquisite,  as  their  adjustment  is  per* 
feet  and  complete ;  an  idea  beautifully  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense  by  Dryden  : — 

*•  From  hannoDj^  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began. 
When  underneath,  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  laV> 
And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead  ! 
Then  hot  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry, 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Mu8ic*s  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began ; 
From  harmonv  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  dupason  closing  full  in  man.** 

What  Pythagoras  called  numbers,  Plato  designated  ideas^  a 
term  that  has  descended  to  us,  though  in  a  different  sense ;  and 
these  he  held  were  operated  upon  by  the  wisdom,  or  as  he  de- 
nominated it,  the  logos  of  the  great  first  causk  ;  the  logos 
being  described  as  a  distinct  principle,  though  an  eternal  ema* 
nation  from  the  Deity.  Thus  emanating,  he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  reservoir  of  ideas  or  intellectual  forms,  themselves  subsisting 
as  real  beings,  and  by  fhe  union  of  the  logos  with  ideas  he  ac- 
counted for  the  production  of  palpable  forms  as  objects  of  con- 
templation. 

Aristotle,  in  the  acuteness  of  his  perception,  immediately  saw 
that  the  hypothesis  either  of  Plato  or  of  Pythagoras  was  utterly 
inadequate  to  solve  the  question  relative  to  the  production  of 
the  visible  world,  and  he  himself  proposed  a  scheme  which,  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  results,  and  in  its  influence  upon  mankind, 
far  outrivalled  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  held  that  the  uni- 
verse is  the  result  of  four  distinct  principles  all  oo-etemal,  in- 
telligence, matter,  form,  and  space ;  and  that  the  three  latter 
have  been  eternally  acted  upon,  and  thrown  into  a  definite  series 
of  motions  by  the  principle  of  '^  intelligence/^  tantamount  to  our 
notions  of  the  Deity,  and  whom  he  conceives  to  be  himself  for 
ever  at  rest  in  the  purest  and  loftiest  circle  of  the  heavens, 
communicating  motion,  necessarily  and  essentially,  to  the  circle 
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immediately  below  him,  and  so  on  through  a  series  of  ten 
spheres;  tne  residence  of  the  supreme  intelligence  being  de- 
nominated EMPYUEUM  ;  the  next,  the  pbimum  mobile  ;  then 
(he  CRYSTALLINE  HEAVENS  ;  beneath,  the  starry  heavens  ; 
the  next  seven  deriving  their  names  from  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets  of  our  solar  system ;  and  the  Earth  forming  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  itself  being  subject  only  jto  a  rocking  mo- 
tion ;  whilst  each  ascending  heaven  or  circle  performed  a  revo- 
lution round  our  planet,  the  whole  being  completed  in  the  space 
of  ^,9^0  years ;  and  this  period  was  hence  denominated  the 
annus  MAGNUS  or  GREAT  YEAR,  and  sometimcs  the  Platonic 
YEAR,  as  a  similar  notion  was  inculcated  by  Plato. 

It  is  indeed  true,  and  yet  to  some  must  appear  almost  incre- 
dible, that  for  ages  such  doctrines  were  taught  with  all  the  posi- 
tiveness  and  plausibility  with  which  a  science  of  facts  is  taught 
in  our  own  day  ;  and  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  one  or  other 
of  these  systems  of  the  world  was  in  most  points  universally  re- 
ceived with  all  the  acquiescence  of  implicit  belief.  To  have 
doubted  or  questioned  any  important  point  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  day,  would  have  been  accounted  daring  presumption  and 
audacious  innovation,  though  indeed  every  one  of  the  three  sys- 
tems of  the  universe  which  I  have  just  adduced  is  so  manifestly 
false  and  destitute  of  foundation  that  the  simple  question,  which 
a  child  might  naturally  have  propounded^  **  How  do  they  hiow 
it  f^  would,  if  persevered  in  and  traced  to  its  consequences,  have 
most  effectually  worsted  and  confounded  l>oth  the  philosophy  and 
the  philosophers.  It  is  quite  obvious,  then,  that  ^'  the  tree  being 
known  by  its  fruits,*"  the  speculative  system  of  philosophy  is 
most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  unsafe,  from  the  complete 
absence  of  any  certainty  in  its  results  whenever  and  wherever  it 
has  been  tried  ;  and  it  is  most  certainly  proved  to  be  fallacious 
hy  the  succession  of  &lse  notions  to  which,  in  various  ages  of  the 
world,  it  has  led. 

The  method  of  investigating  nature  by  the  previous  forma- 
tion of  a  general  theory.  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  anticipation  of 
nature,  and  this  he  designates  as  rash  and  hasty,  and  as  utterly 
inconristent  with  natural  ordinances ;  and  the  intellect  being 
duly  exercised  upon  objects,  he  emphatically  styles  the  interpret 
toHon  of  nature.  And  yet,  when  all  these  things  are  duly  con- 
sidered, it  will  not  excite  our  surprise  that  mankind  should  for 
centuries  have  chosen  toanticipate  rather  than  to  interpret  nature, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  corresponding  views 
which  tHe  metaphysicians  took  of  the  human  mind  itself.  This, 
the  grand  instrument  for  dbtaining,  and  reservoir  for  receiving, 
the  possessions  of  all  science,  was  almost  universally  regarded  as 
though  it  existed  only  within^  and  not  united  to^  the  body  ;  its 
dependence  in  this  life  upon  organization  was  but  rarely  hinted 
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at ;  and  to  a  great  extent  it  was  considered  that  the  mind  is  first 
formed  with  certain  fundamental  notions  of  general  principles, 
independent  of  all  experience,  or  of  knowledge  gained  by  the 
senses :  and  hence,  with  such  a  preliminary  view  of  the  constitu. 
tion  of  the  thinking  principle,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that 
philosophers  should  have  delighted  to  reflect  upon,  speculate 
rrorn^  and  attempt  to  trace  out,  their  general  notions ;  and  that, 
with  their  magnificent  views  and  ideas  of  the  etherial  transcend- 
ency of  spirit,  and  the  innate  grossness  of  matter,  they  should 
have  disdained,  humbly,  patiently,  and  unostentatiously  to  ob« 
serve  nature,  and  collect  la<;ts,*  applying  the  bridle  rather  than 
the  spur  to  the  bepraised  and  much  vaunted  faculty  of  reason. 

Before  dismissing  from  consideration  the  ancient  system  of 
philosophy,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  attempt  a  phrenolo- 
gical analysis  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ancients  arrived  at  their 
conclusions.  And  for  this  purpose  I  will  take  Aristotle^s  tlieory 
of  the  world  as  an  instance.  We  may  reeard,  then,  the  Stagi- 
rite,  in  forming  his  system,  exercising  first  nis  Individuality  and 
Eventuality,  not  in  the  way  of  particular  observation^  but  of 
general  memory^  to  ascertain  the  various  kinds  of  existences,  and 
modes  of  existence ;  he  then,  by  the  faculty  of  Comparison, 
classifies  the  things  remembered  and  reduces  them  to  four  ele- 
mentary principles,— intelligence,  matter,  form,  and  space.  In 
the  progress  of  the  speculation  Causality  is  brought  mto  exer- 
cise, but  always  in  subservience  to  the  promptings  of  Compari- 
son for  lack  of  materials  furnished  by  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality; and  hence,  when  he  speaks  of  the  supreme  intelligence 
communicating  motive  energy  to  the  primum  mobile,  and  this 
again  to  the  sphere  immediately  below,  and  so  on,  who  does 
not  observe  the  attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the 
work  of  the  human  hands,  as  displayed  in  mechanics,  by  the 
application  of  a  few  of  nature's  observea  laws,  and  the  origin  and 
preservation  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe  ?  And  who  does 
not  see  at  once  the  absolute  inadequacy  of  such  a  mental  process 
to  elucidate  or  advance  the  truths  of  any  branch  of  science  ? 

It  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious  Bacon  to  dissipate  and  dis- 
perse this  false  system  of  philosophy.  He  it  was,  who,  by  an 
acuteness  of  perception  and  magnitude  of  judgment  which  have 
never  been  surpassed,  and  but  rarely  equalled,  had  not  only  the 

Cmetration  to  detect  the  causes  of  error  and  retardation  in  the 
bours  of  his  predecessors,  but  also  the  sagacity  at  once,  and 
unaided,  to  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  a  true  interpretation 
of  nature  could  alone  be  established.  And  it  may  with  certain* 
ty  be  affirmed,  that,  although  the  discovery  of  printing  must  be 
allowed  to  have  originally  given  the  renewed  momentum  to 
the  mental  enerfftet  and  labours  of  mankind,  still  the  present  con- 
ditioD  of  the  sciences,  us  conducing  to  human  civilization  and 
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improvement,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  propounding  of 
Lord  Bacon^s  new  method  of  investigating  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  systematicaHy  laid  down  and  explained  in  bis  *^  Novum  Or- 
ganum  Scientiarum.^  It  is  by  the  application  of  these  doctrines, 
which  have  a  true  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  every 
practical  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  been  achiev- 
ed ;  and  if  one  branch  of  science  more  than  another  may  be  re- 
^rded  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  Baconian  axioms. 
Phrenology  is  most  indubitably  that  branch,  formed  as  it  is  on 
the  sure  basis  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  The  laws  of  the  hu* 
man  mind  in  relation  to  external  nature,  ihe  wonderful  intellec- 
tual powers  of  Bacon  had  at  once  the  grasp  to  comprehend  ;  and 
when  we  observe  (the  mind  itself  having  become  a  matter  of 
science)  how  beautifully  the  method  of  induction,  as  laid  down 
by  Bacon,  accords  with  the  observed  laws  and  aptitude  of  the 
human  intellect  as  demonstrated  by  Phrenology,  our  wonder  and 
admiration  for  the  man  who,  unaided  by  Phrenology,  could  do  so 
much,  need  scarcely  recognise  any  limits — so  fine  an  example  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  human  intellect  in  its  most  exalted  condition 
did  this  truly  great  man  present,  and  so  perseveringly  and  ef- 
fectually to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  were  his  mighty 
energies  applied. 

The  aphorism  with  which  the  great  father  of  modem  philo- 
sophy opens  his  "  Novum  Organum,''  runs  thus : — "  Man,  who 
is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and  understand 
no  farther  than  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation, 
observed  of  the  method  and  order  of  nature.*'     This  maxim,  in 

E)int  of  fact,  embraces  the  whole  system  of  induction;  but 
aeon  follows  it  out,  enters  into  details  of  the  causes  of  the 
slow  and  imperfect  progress  of  the  sciences  up  to  his  own  day, 
and  then  propounds  his  own  method  for  their  siurer  advance- 
ment, and  illustrates  his  positions  by  actual  instances — having 
himself  set  the  example  of  what,  in  those  days,  seemed  to  be  the 
humble  occupation  oi  observing,  collecting,  and  recording  facts, 
and  afiirming  nothing  as  a  general  proposition,  which  every 
fact,  in  an  mdividud  series,  did  not  confirm.  Nor  let  this 
method  be  regarded  as  self-evident,  and  needing  no  Bacon  to 
point  it  out  as  the  only  sure  means  of  originating  and  advanc- 
ing science ;  for  let  it  be  remembered  that,  for  ages,  though  it 
must  constantly  have  been  seen  that  every  actual  discovery  had 
its  basis  upon  these  principles,  still  of  its  existence  as  a  method^ 
as  a  system  demonstrating  every  other  to  be  imperfect  and  fal- 
lacious, mankind  seemed  not  to  have  an  idea ;  and  hence,  to 
Bacon  is  due  the  full  measure  of  that  homage  which  almost 
every  school  of  philosophy  in  the  world  is  now  anxious  to  ren- 
der  to  him.  For,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  "  men  first 
conceive  it  incredible  that  any  such  discovery  should  be  made ; 
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but  after  it  is  once  made,  they  again  think  it  incredible  that  it 
was  not  found  out  before.'' 

I  will  now  attempt,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  give  a  general 
notion  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  as  propounded  in  the 
"  Novum  Organ um  Scientiarum."  It  is  there  laid  down  that, 
before  an  axiom  is  established,  all  the  facts  relative  to  any 
given  subject,  which  can  be  collected,  must  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  every  affirmation  which  they  imply  be  embodied  in  a 
general  proposition  ;  that  such  parts  of  the  proposition  as  indi- 
vidual facts  in  the  series  are  found  to  negative,  must  be  re- 
moved, and  what  is  left  as  constantly  amrmed  must  be  re- 
ceived as  an  axiom  formed  by  experience,  itself  the  director  in 
the  contriving  of  new  experiments  ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of 
experiment,  some  circumstance  may  transpire  invalidating  cer« 
tam  points  of  the  axiom,  so  must  it  be  modified  as  to  recognise 
the  exception.  As  an  example,  suppose  the  subject  of  inquiry 
to  be  the  effect  of  cold,  or  deprivation  of  heat«  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  liquid  substances :  let  us  suppose  the  collection  of  all 
the  previously  observed  facts,  and  what  is  the  general  affirma- 
tion left,  after  a  moderately  inquisitorial  examination  of  the 
series?  This  proposition  may  be  supposed  to  stand  as  the 
axiom  to  lead  to  new  observations, — As  neai  is  withdrawn  from 
liquids^  their  dimetisions  decrease.     This,  then,  is  taken  as  the 

Sruide  to  further  experiments,  and  in  the  progress  of  these  it  is 
ound  that,  whilst  water  obeys  the  supposed  general  law  until 
the  reduction  of  temperature  is  brougnt  to  40°  Fahrenheit,  on 
its  arrival  at  that  point,  a  slight  and  gradual  increase  in  di- 
menfdons  takes  place,  until  the  freezing  point  is  attained,  and 
this  fact  creates  a  necessity  for  revising  the  axiom  ;  itself,  in  its 
renewed  condition,  continuing  the  ever  faithful  index,  by  the 
aid  of  which  persevering  observation  and  experiment  must  be 
conducted. 

In  the  above  few  sentences,  I  have  slightly  sketched  the  rule 
laid  down  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  the  sciences ; 
and  a  moments  reflection  will  at  once  lead  the  mind  to  recog- 
nise in  it  the  only  method  in  which  human  knowledge  has  ever 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  truly  obtained  or  advanced.  And  its 
striking  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  human  intel- 
lect wiU  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  directed  the  most 
cursory  attention  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology. 

In  what  particular  way,  however,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  ac- 
cordance between  Phrenology  and  the  inductive  philosophy 
rendered  manifest?  As  Phrenology,  when  well  understood, 
specifies  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  various  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  the  various  objects  and-modes  of  existence  in 
external  nature ;  and  as  these  relations  are  found  exactly  to  ac- 
cord with  those  which  Bacon  recognises  in  his  philosophy ;  so 
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may  the  aocordance  be  at  once  made  out.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion : — ^it  is  known  to  all  phrenologists,  that  our  simple  and 
primary  notions  of  things  result  from  impressions  being  made^ 
througni  the  senses,  upon  the  faculty  of  Individuality,  and  up- 
on those  communicating  notions  of  the  qualities  of  objects; 
then  the  faculties  of  Eventuality,  Locality,  and  Time,  receiv- 
ing their  materials,  on  which  to  operate,  n'om  the  faculties  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas  of  rela- 
iion^  whether  in  reierence  to  circumstance,  situation,  or  dura- 
tion ;  then  we  have  the  faculty  of  Comparison  observing  the 
analogies  existing  between  notions  received  through  the  various 
media ;  and  lastly,  the  laws  of  the  mutations  of  objects  and 
their  relations  bemg  duly  observed,  and  the  whole  being  fairly 
classified,  and  their  ancuogies  recognised,  we  have  Causality 
noting  the  true  connection,  in  the  way  of  efficiency,  between 
one  event  and  another, — and,  the  invariability  of  succedence  and 
precedence  being  observed,  pronouncing  the  precedent  efficient 
as  a  cause  to.  the  succedenty  which  is  the  efifect.  And  only  by 
the  recognition  of  the  true  relation,  as  to  cause  and  effect, 
amongst  a  series  of  circumstances,  can  a  true  axiom  be  esta- 
blished ;  but  when  once  fairly  fixed,  it  forms  an  infallible  guide, 
as  a  basis  of  experiment,  to  illimitable  improvement.  Thus,  I 
will  attempt  to  analyze  the  process  which  would  occur  in  the 
mind  of  a  Baconian  student,  in  the  supposed  investigation  rela- 
tive to  the  effect  of  cold  on  fluids.  I  assume  that  nothing,  as 
a  general  principle  at  least,  is  known  upon  the  subject,  when 
the  student  commences  with  his  inquiry.  Does  he  start  with 
some  preconceived  theory,  or  assumed  general  principle,' built 
upon  a  false  analogy  ?  Does  he,  from  remembering  the  effect 
oi  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  heat  from  many  of  the  ordinary 
matenals  in  general  use,  start  with  the  general  axiom,  that 
fluids  gradually  and  sensibly  harden,  in  the  proportion  in  which 
heat  is  withdrawn  ?  Does  he,  from  this  axiom,  erected  on  a 
false  foundation,  attempt  to  deduce  ten  thousand  intermediate 
propositions,  without  once  deigning  to  prosecute  so  vulgar  an 
affair  as  the  conduct  of  an  experiment  ?  No.  The  Aristotelian 
would  do  all  these  things,  and  his  labours  would  be  fruitless. 
But  the  sober  and  persevering  student  of  the  present  day  would, 
first  of  all,  apply  his  faculties  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality, 
and  the  other  perceptive  powers,  to  the  collection  of  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  subject,  which  were  within  his  reach  ;  the 
faculty  of  Comparison,  in  the  first  instance,  might  suggest  cer- 
tain methods  of  experiment  as  a  means  of  observing  the  abso- 
lute influence  of  cold  upon  fluids;  and,  after  having  gone 
through  a  sufficiently  lengthened  series  of  experiments,  Causa- 
lity would  intuitively  perceive  and  declare  the  general  affirma- 
tion afforded  by  the  whole  series.     But  the  cautious  spirit  of 
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the  Baconian  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this :  he  woiild  vary 
the  experiment ;  he  would  torture  nature  to  elicit  the  truth ;  at 
every  step  where  the  fact  rendered  it  necessary,  he  would  apply 
the  pruning-knife  to  the  general  affirmation ;  and,  when  the 
invariableness  of  the  sequence  was  fairly  made  out,  he  would 
form  his  axiom,  and  declare,  that  **  as  heat  is  withdrawn  from 
fluids,  their  dimensions  decrease.^  Having  established  an  axiom, 
he  starts  again  with  renewed  ardour,  and  resumes  the  race  of 
experiment  and  observation.  In  a  short  time,  he  discovers  the 
anomaly  afforded  by  water  on  being  reduced  to  40°  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  here  he  remodels  his  axiom  and  resumes  his  philoso- 
phical course.  This  way  of  arriving  at  a  general  conclusion  is 
the  "  method  of  induction.'' 

There  is,  however,  another  most  important  consideration  td 
be  estimated  in  the  investigation  of  science ;  and  that  is,  that 
tbe  mind  of  the  inquirer  becomes  thoroughly  freed  from  all 
wayward  conceits  and  preconceived  notions ;  and  that  ^^  he  be- 
comes as  a  little  child  as  he  enters  the  portals  of  philosophy.*" 
For  this  purpose.  Bacon  points  out  the  nature  and  the  source 
of  those  miscnievous  prejudices  which  possess  the  human  mind, 
'  and  so  take  root  therein,  that  truth  cftn  hardly  enter :  these 
prepossessions  he  designates  idols ;  they  are  well  known,  and 
can  be  traced  to  abuses  of  the  faculties  as  distinguished  by 
Phrenology. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, will  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  that 
one  which  leads  to  truth,  in  its  immediate  results,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  human  civilization  in  its  consequences  ?  The 
outlines  of  the  two  systems  need  only  be  presented  to  the  un- 
biassed decisions  of  common  sense,  and  the  "  method  of  induc- 
tion'' will  at  once  be  declared  to  be  that  whose  true  foundation 
is  nature,  and  natural  ordinances.  Speculation  and  hypothesis 
may  amuse,  delight,  and  surprise  mankind  ;  and  in  former  days 
fame  and  honour  would  have  been  their  handmaids :  but  the 
time  is  now  gone  by,  and  every  one  who  would  reap  the  re- 
ward must  be  industrious  at  seed-time.  And  here  I  will  again 
Suote,  from  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  an  aphorism  regarding 
le  evidences  of  true  philosophy  : — "  Signs  are  also  to  be  taken 
from  the  progress  and  increase  of  philosophies  and  the  sciences ; 
for  things  planted  in  nature  will  grow  and  enlarge;  but  things 
founded  in  opinion  will  differ  and  not  thrive.  And,  therefore, 
if  the  ancient  doctrines  had  not  been  like  plants  plucked  up  and 
severed  from  their  roots,  but  still  adhered  to  the  womb  of  na- 
ture, and  were  fed  by  her,  that  could  not  have  happened  which 
we  tee  has  happened  for  these  two  thousand  years  ;  the  sciences 
still  remaining  where  they  were,  and  almost  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, without  any  considerable  impipvement ;  nay,  they  rather 
flourished  most  in  their  original  authors,  and  afterwards  de- 
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clined.  On  the  contrary,  the  mechanic  arts  which  are  founded 
in  nature  and  Ae  light  of  experience,  and  remaining  pregnant, 
as  it  were,  with  spirit,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  please,  are 
ever  upon  their  increase  and  growth ;  beinff  first  rude,  then 
fashioned,  and,  lastly,  polished  and  perpetually  improved.*^ 

I  do  not  know  a  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  two 
systems  of  philosophy,  than  that  afforded  by  a  comparison  of 
the  labours  of  the  metaphysicians  and  the  phrenologists — the 
proceeding  of  the  former  having  been  to  rise  from  a  few  parti- 
culars to  the  most  general  axioms,  and  these  being  rested  upon 
as  truths,  to  attempt  the  formation  of  intermediate  axioms ;  and 
the  latter,  raising  axioms  from  an  extended  series  of  observa- 
tions, and,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  arriving  at  the  most  general  con- 
clusions. 1  he  metaphysicians,  like  their  philosophical  prede- 
cessors of  the  ancient  world,  erred  in  making  their  few  facts 
bend  to  their  assumed  general  notions ;  and  hence,  whole  sys- 
tems rested,  almost  exclusively,  upon  the  opinions  of  their 
founders — systems  which  "  wiU  differ  and  not  thrive.*"  For 
example,  Descartes  and  Malebranche  assumed  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas,  almost  as  a  postulate;  and,  their  metaphysical 
system  hinging  altogether  upon  this  assumption,  it  necessarily- 
followed  that  the  next  ingenious  man  who  could  expose  ihejhl- 
lacy  of  the  assumed  general  principle,  would  entirely  supersede 
the  authority  of  former  systems :  for  here,  there  was  no  associa- 
tion or  accumulation  of  labour,  no  gradual  advancement,  no 
being  "  first  rude,  then  fashioned,  and,  lastly,  polished,  and 
perpetually  improved.*^  All  was  perfect  and  complete  until 
utterly  demolished !  Bacon,  in  confuting  the  false  philoso- 
phy, has  the  following  passage,  which  will  admirably  apply  to 
the  metaphysician  : — '*  When  a  person  goes  upon  an  inquiry, 
in  the  first  place  he  searches  out  and  peruses  what  has  been 
said  upon  it  oy  others ;  in  the  next  place,  adds  his  own  thoughts 
thereto ;  and  lastly,  with  great  struggle  of  the  mind,  solicits 
and  invokes,  as  it  were,  his  own  spirit,  to  deliver  him  of  orar 
cles :  which  is  a  method  entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  and 
rolls  wholly  upon  opinions.*"  How  different  is  the  proceeding 
and  the  progress  of  the  phrenologist !  Does  he  start  by  ossutiu 
ifng  any  thing  ?  Does  he  let  the  suggestion  of  his  own  fancy 
dictate  to  him  those  matters  on  whichne  relies  as  truth  ?  Does 
Ar,  with  great  struggle  of  mind,  invoke  his  spirit  to  deliver  him 
of  oracles  ?  He  does  none  of  these  things ;  but,  for  what  he 
actually  does,  let  us  refer  to  the  history  of  the  labours  of  Dr 
Gall.  What,  then,  was  the  first  proceeding  of  this  true  philo- 
sopher, and  that  which  ultimately  led  to  the  discovery  of  Phre- 
nology ?  In  the  true  Baconian  spirit,  he  first  made  numerous 
observations  upon  the  peculiar  talents  and  dispositions  of  indi- 
viduals, and,  at  the  same  time,  noted  a  correspondence  in  the 
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Aape  of  the  head ;  and,  on  a  peculiar  form  of  head  being  ob- 
served to  be  notably  ^d  repeatedly  coincident  with  some  pecu- 
liarity of  talent  or  disposition,  he  inferred  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  a  definite  relation  between  the  two  conditions;  and, 
the  facts  unequivocally  warranting  the  probability  of  the  infe- 
rence, it  was  made  the  guide-post  to  further  observation  ;  and 
when  facts  abundantly  multiplied,  and  all  in  corroboration,  the 
^neral  axiom  was  induced,  recognising  a  necessary  relation 
jtween  form  of  head  and  peculiarity  of  mind.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding. Phrenology  is  renaered  a  science  of  accumulation,—* 
the  labours  of  one  being  transferable  to  the  use  of  another ; 
and  thus,  all  studying  from  the  same  source — the  Book  of  Na- 
ture,— axioms  may  be  established,  raised,  and  daily  rendered 
of  a  more  general  nature,  according  as  observations,  the  mate^ 
rials  of  induction,  increase,  multiply^  and  accumulate.  Hence, 
unlike  metaphysical  science.  Phrenology  may  be  **  first  rude, 
then  fashioned,  and  lastly  polished,  ana  perpetually  improved.^ 


ARTICLE  X. 

THE  CLERGY  VINDICATED  FROM  THE  CHARGE  OF  HOS- 
TILITY TO  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SCIENCE ;  being  an  Aniwer 
to  the  Ptmphlet  of  Mr  H.  G.  WmiOHT.  By  a  PHmvHOLOoisT.  Edin- 
burgh, John  Anderson,  Jun.     1830. 

This  pamphlet,  under  the  imposing  title  of  ^^  The  Clergy 
Vindicated,'**  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  Article  X.  in  the  last  nunK 
ber  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  being  Remarks  on  the  religious 
objections  to  Science  and  Phrenology,  afterwards  publidied 
separately. 

The  object  of  that  article  was  to  point  out  the  utter  ground- 
letsoess  of  these  objections.  The  prospectus  of  the  Scottish 
Christian  Herald  was  referred  to,  as  exemplifying  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  existed  on  the  subject;  and  Drs  Chalmers  and 
Buckhnd,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  were  summoned  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  general  proportion,  which  they  did 
in  very  distinct  terms.  The  great  improvement  which  secular 
knowledge  had  wrought  on  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  human 
mind  was  pointed  out,  and  thiseffect  traced  to  itscause  by  the  aid  of 
Phrenology  ;  next,  some  of  the  principal  objections,  by  in/erence^ 
i^gainst  Phrenology,  and  which  stand  in  the  way  of  an  examina* 
lion  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based,  were  stated  and  replied  to ; 
and  lastly,  the  unfounded  notion  that  Phrenology  usurps  the 
place  of  Religion  was  noticed. 

All  this  appears  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  writer  of 
the  pamphlet  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed.    Whether  it  was  the 
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truth  of  the  remarks,  vouched  by  such  unquestionable  evidence; 
that  nettled  him  (unconsciously,  of  course),  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say ;  but  ware  one  to  iudge  from  the  petty  personalities  and  the 
quality  of — ^may  1  call  ii-^ar^ment  that  pervade  the  pamphlet, 
certainly  something  approaching  to  conviction  would  force  itself 
on  the  mind  that  this  was  the  case. 

He  announces  to  the  world  that  he  has  doubts  whether  my 
antagonist  has  had  fair  play  in  the  encounter,  and  says,  *<  We 
must  summon  him  to  the  field  again."^  Satisfied  that  without 
his  aid  the  Church  would  be  in  danger,  he  stretches  out  his  pro- 
tecting arm  to  the  clergy,  and  bids  them  cheer  up,  for  that  he 
is  theur  friend,  and  will  vindicate  them  from  all  tne  libels  that 
truth  ever  uttered.  Accordingly,  throwing  around  him  the 
cloak  of"  A  Phrenologist,'^  away  he  marches  with  YAsprotigis 
to  the  field  to  enact  the  part  of  the  eighth  champion  oi  Europe. 
His  opponent  stood  in  the  open  field,  feeling  that 

^  Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  ;^ 

but  not  so  thought  our  champion,  who,  remembering  FalstafTs 
catechism,  that  though  honour  ^^  pricked  him  on,^  honour  might 


^^  prick  him  oflp^  also, — exclaimed,  with  his  prudent  prototype, 
^'  ril  none  of  it.*^  Accordingly,  skulking  under  shelter,  out 
come 

•*  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  John,** 

with  the  charge  of  "  unfair^  pinned  to  one— of  "  unhallowed^ 
to  another — of  ^*  conscience-stricken"  to  a  third— and  so  on ; 
and  when  we  look  round  to  find  the  author  of  all  this,  we  see 
the  doak  of  "  A  Phrenologist'"  held  up  on  a  pole  to  answer  the 
charge.  Now,  independently  of  the  poor  compliment  which  this 
is  paying  to  the  clergy,  from  the  implied  mistrust  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause,  it  does  appear  not  a  little  despicable  in  a  per- 
son to  throw  out  such  charges,  and  at  the  same  time  sneak  away 
from  the  merited  contempt  which  the  exposure  of  their  injustice 
and  i^Murdity  would  have  showered  upon  him.* 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  pamphlet  diere  is  a  ludi- 
crous mistake-— of  the  printer  Gfcourst'^^^  which  the  writer  is 
made  to  assume  a  false  character.  The  printer  makes  him  say 
that  he  assumes  ^*  the  office  of  umpired  (P.  1.)  This  awkward 
blunder  is  so  palpable,  even  in  the  very  first  para^ph,  that  we 
immediately  turn  to  the  ^^  errata'*^  to  find  the  pnnter^s  amende 
honorable  to  the  libelled  feelings  of  the  writer^  in  the  shape  ot 
^^  For  umpire  read  champion  or  partisan  ;^  but,  will  it  be  credit- 

•  The  author  of  "  The  Clergy  Vindicated"  reproaches  me  with  being  un- 
known  in  the  republic  of  letters.  This  charce,  of  course,  could  come  with 
effect  only  from  a  person  of  literary  note ;  but  here  it  comes,  curiously  enough, 
from  a  writer  who  has  not  even  a  name. 
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cd,  not  a  word  can  be  found,  and  the  champion^s  shame  and 
vexation,  and  his  virtuous  indignation  asainst  Messrs  Neill  and 
Company,  may  be  imagined.  Traly  this  is  vexatious,  I  admit. 
But,  as  be  cannot  be  more  desirous  than  I  am  of  his  being  seen 
in  his  true  character,  I  will  do  him  all  justice  by  acquitting  him, 
as  I  now  do,  and  as  I  am  sure  his  readers  will  do,  of  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  cool,  lukewarm  feeling  of  an  umpire.  Let 
him  comfort  himself  by  thinking,  that  his  leaning  to  one  side  is 
obvious  from  first  to  last ;  and,  with  this  assurance,  he  may  bid 
his  conscience  lie  still.  In  fact,  the  very  title  shews  he  is  no  um- 
pire^ — **  The  Clergy  Vindicated?'  Hadf  he  meant  to  call  himself 
an  **  umpire,**  the  pamphlet  would  have  shown  him  to  be  guilty 
of  such  ffross  want  or  candour  and  fair-dealing,  as  to  have 
merited  the  severest  reprobation ;  while,  by  his  self-election  to 
the  office  of  vindicator  merely,  he  is  only  chargeable  with  con- 
summate assurance  and  haroihood,  in  presuming  to  rebuke  Dr 
Chalmers  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  church.  Take  an 
example  or  twa  Thus  writes  Dr  Chalmers  (using,  as  a  friend, 
the  language  of  warning  and  reproof) :  ^*  Those  narrow  and  in- 
tolerant professors  (he  is  speaking  of  certain  of  the  clergy)  who 
take  an  alarm  at  the  very  sound  and  semblance  of  philosophy, 
and  feel  as  if  there  were  an  utter  irreconcilable  antipathy  be- 
tween its  lessons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  soundness  and  piety 
of  the  Bible  on  the  other.^*  Now  let  us  hear  his  Vindicator  on 
this  subject.  He  says  (p.  1),  *^  Of  all  the  devices  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  we 
know  of  none  more  characteristic  of  those  who  boast  themselves 
the  enlightened  advocates  of  liberality,  or  more  calculated  to 
effect  their  unhallowed  object,  than  that  of  arraigning  the  fbr^ 
mer  be/bre  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  as  enemtea  to  the  (Ufu- 
sion  ^knowledge.'^  Take  Dr  Chalmers  again  :  **  It  were  well, 
I  conceive,  for  our  cause,  that  the  latter  (the  intolerant  profet* 
aors)  could  become  a  little  more  indulgent  on  this  subject ;  that 
they  gave  up  a  portion  of  those  ancient  and  hereditary  prepoft* 
sessions  which  go  so  far  to  cramp  and  enthral  them.'"-)'  Hear  the 
Doctor^s  FifulSo/or  again  (p.  1)  :  ^^  Were  the  clergy  indeed  to 
deem  it  worth  their  while  to  refute  every  idle  calumny  which  ia 
drcolated  agmnst  them,  their  task  would  be  an  endless  one.^ 
Now,  as  these  sentiments  of  Dr  Chalmers  were  before  the  Vindi* 
cator  when  he  penned  his  remarks,  it  would  thus  appear,  that, 
while  he  pretends  to  vindicate  the  church,  he  is  in  reahty  making 
a  target  of  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons.  A  pretty  vindication 
this  truly  !  Well  may  the  Church,  seeing  herself  at  the  mercy 
of  so  weak  a  brother,  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends  !^ 
In  the  *^  Remarks,^  I  quoted  a  passage  from  the  prospectus 

*  Preface  to  Dr  Cbalmers^s  Aetrouomical  Di^coiirbes. 
t  L<v.  Ht. 

o  2 
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of  the  Christian  Herald,  in  which  the  writer  spoke  of  ^<  all  sorts 
of  literary  machinery/ — winter  alia,  *^  school-books,  libraries  of 
knowledge  for  use  or  entertainment,^ — as  being  set  in  motion 
for  purposes  all  but  ^^  hostile  to  the  Gospel.^ 

The  vindicator  attempts  to  defend  this  and  similar  passages, 
and  tells  us  that  the  objection  is  taken  not  to  teachers  of  trut/ij 
but  of  error ;  and  be  gives  us  a  dissertation  upon  the  various 
disguises  which  the  *^  Prince  of  Darkness,^  as  the  head  teacher, 
adopts  when  he  has  work  in  hand  ;  the  inference  from  all  which 
is,  tnat  these  "  school-books^  are  some  of  **  Satan^s  ministers."** 
Now,  only  imagine  a  poor  innocent  Latin  or  Greek  grammar 
**  set  in  motion  to  overthrow  the  Gospel !  Imagine  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  couching,  like  a  deer-stalker,  amongst  the  declen- 
sions or  conjugations,  till  the  unhappy  boy  comes  within  reach ! 
I  suppose  we  shall  htLvepetma  pennay  and  amo  amavi  amatum 
amarsy  now  freely  translated  thus :  <*  The  Grospel  is  an  old 
wife's  fable.^  To  be  sure  there  may  be  danger  in  such  an 
example  of  a  rule  of  syntax  as  this — ^^  Descensus  avemija* 
cUis  esty  There,  if  any  where,  the  Devil  ought  to  be  met 
with  going  **  to  and  fro,"*^  or  up  and  down  his  '^  descensus^  or 
inclined  plane.  Imagine  also  such  works  as  ^  Insect  Archi- 
tecture^ being  full  of  evil  purposes  !  It  is  well  that  no  proof 
has  been  attempted  on  the  subject;  vague  assertion  is  the 
thing  to  stick  by  in  such  cases.  Well  might  Dr  Fletcher 
excl^m,  ^*  It  argues  rather  a  sickly  kind  of  piety  in  the  ad- 
vocates of  revealed  truth  to  be  thus  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
imaginary  encroachment  ;^  and  ^*  it  seems  to  me  to  betray  even 
some  degree  of  infidelity  to  be  so  morbidly  tenacious  of  the 
faith.''* 

But  let  us  even  suppose  that  the  charee  is  true;  that 
Satan,  by  a  refinement  m  policy  hitherto  uoKnown,  has  insti- 
gated these  individuals  to  write  a  series  of  admirable  works  on 
moral  and  intellectual  science,  "  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  deep-laid  machinations'*— -what  will  be  the  result  ?  To  as- 
certain this,  we  must  take  a  look  at  Satan^s  objects.  What 
are  they  ?  According  to  St  Paul,  they  are  '*  murder,  adultery, 
strife,  hatred,  envyings,**  &c.  &c.  Now,  to  produce  these  worlu, 
the  Devil  must  stimulate  the  propensities,  and  bring  them  up 
to  a  white  heai^  whilst  he  also  takes  care  to  keep  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  all  its  faculties. 
Such  being  his  *^  purposes,**  how  does  he  set  about  attaining 
them  ?  Why,  he  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  and  to  check  the  abuses  of  the  propensities.  In- 
stead of  resorting  to  his  old-fashioned  policy  of  rounng  the  pas- 
sions and  misleading  the  judgment,  he  now,  under  tne  vindi- 

*  Discourse  on  the  Importance  of'  the  Study  of  Physiology,  p.  15. 
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cator''8  theory,  checks  the  passions  and  enlightens  the  judgment. 
Those  not  m  the  secret  would  imafi^ne  thai  he  was  outwitting 
himself  by  thus  opening  the  eyes  of  his  pupils, — that  in  every 
step  of  his  instructions  he  was  removing  them  farther  and  far- 
ther from  his  reach.  But  this,  the  vindicator  tells  us,  is  quite  a 
mistaken  idea ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Devil  is  making  philosophy 
*^  subservient  to  his  designs.^  As  the  vindicator  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  in  this  view,  we  must  wait  patiently  until  the  march 
of  intellect  overtake  us. 

It  is  true  that  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  Phrenology  being 
the  chief  science  aimed  at — not  certainly  from  any  hint  in  the 
prospectus,  which  was  directed  broadly  and  distinctly  against  *^att 
sorU  of  literary  machinery,^  specifymg  seven  or  eight  diJOTerent 
*<  sorts,^  in  adaition  to  ^*  the  resources  of  the  lecturer^s  desk, 
the  platform,  and  the  press^  generally ;  but  simply  because,  the 
charge  against  ^  all  sorts^  beins  utterly  ridiculous.  Phrenology 
was  at  the  present  day  bearing  Uie  brunt  of  the  attacks  that  for- 
merly were  directed  against  Astronomy  and  Geology. 

The  vindicator  alleges  that  only  phrenologists  have  considered 
the  charge  of  seeking  to  undermine  the  Gospel,  as  levelled  against 
them.  Let  us,  however,  see  what  Dr  Fyfe,  a  lecturer  on  Che^ 
fidttry^  says  to  his  audience :  ^*  Their  instructors,  while  labour- 
ing in  their  vocations  among  them,  had  been  assailed  as  tending 
to  disseminate  principles  bordering  on  infidelity,^*  &c.  And 
we  have  shewn  what  opinion  was  entertained  by  Dr  Fletcher,  a 
lecturer  on  Physiology. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  in  the  ^^  Remarks^  some  of  the 
principal  objections  by  inference  against  Phrenology  were  stated 
and  answered.  In  noticing  the  first  of  these,  namely,  ^*  That 
Phrenology  cannot  be  true,  because  its  doctrines  are  inconsistent 
with  revmtion,^  the  vindicator  asks  if  it  is  ^*  fair  or  honest^  to 
represent  the  objectors  stating  this  as  their  **  sole**  objection. 
Now,  what  I  stated  was,  that  such  an  inferential  objection  pre- 
vented some  froin  investigating  the  facts  on  which  Phrenology  is 
based;  that,  as  the  world  was  examining  the  subject  on  its 
merits,  such  an  objection  was  useless  if  the  objectors  wished  to 
retain  their  influence ;  and  that  they  ought  therefore  at  once  to 
try  the  science  by  its  facts.  I  see  nothing  in  this  that  is  not  quite 
^  fair  or  honest.**  Had  the  objection  been  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
aigument,  I  could  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  remark, 
but  as  it  was  merely  an  insulated  preliminary  point  that  stood  in 
the  way,  the  vindicator'*s  commentaries  on  it  appear  to  be  some- 
what hypercritical :  bendes,  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
objections  on  the  ground  of  fact  have  been  repeatedly  answered. 
But  in-  future,  when  I  notice  any  one  objection,  I  suppose  there 

*  See  Dr  Fife's  concluding  Lecture,  reported  in  the  Edinbui^h  Chronicle 
ofMaj?.  1836. 
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must  be  added — ^^  Here  take  in  such  and  such  replies,  remarks, 
answers,  observations,  &c.  &c.  on  all  the  objections  against  Phre*^ 
nology.'' 

The  next  objection  which  I  noticed  was,  that  ^^  the  cultivators 
of  science^  were  said  to  be  merely  *^  men  of  this  generation.'" 
The  vindicator  is  pleased  to  say  that  this  is  a  creation  of  my 
^  distempered  fancy,"  and  adds,  ^^  we  are  bold  to  deny  that  be 
ever  heard  the  cultivators  of  science,  €U  auchy  stigmatised  as  *  men 
of  this  generation.'  ^ 

I  agree  with  the  vindicator  that  he  is  ^'  bold  to  deny^  this. 
What  says  Dr  Chalmers  in  the  passage  above  quoted  ?  Why,  he 
accuses  the  ^^  intolerant  professors^  of  believing  that  the  truths 
of  science  were  hostile  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible,-^implying,  of 
course,  that  they  must  believe  the  cultivators  of  science,  ca  suchy 
to  be  ^^  men  of  this  generation.^  •  But  the  vindicator  s  boldness 
extends  so  far  as  to  contradict  himself.  He  says  (p.  9)9  ^^  If 
science  be  unaccompanied  by  rdigion  [i.  e.  science  strictly  as 
such]^  and  gains  an  entrance  into  minds  which  have  not  previ- 
ously been  visited  by  religion  [still  as  such  alone],  we  behold 
nothing  but  melancholy  examples  of  the  apostolical  aphorism, 
that  knowledge  puffeth  up,  and  thereby  engenders  a  spirit  yT 
liOSlUiiy  to  the  Gospels  So  that,  in  plain  English,  the  vindicator 
does  himself  stigmatise  the  cultivators  of  science  (in  the  stiictest 
sense)  as  snchj  as  being  ^^  men  of  this  generation.'"  This  he 
even  does  a  second  time,  again  contradicting  himself,  when  he 
speaks  (p.  9)  of  *^  scientific  men  of  eminence^  (i.  e.  cultivators 
of  science  as  such)y  as  *^  deists^  t.  e,  in  his  view  ^^  men  of  thi? 
generation.'" 

The  third  objection  which  I  comba|ed  was,  that  ^^  Whether 
Phrenology  was  true  or  not,  it  was  inconsistent  with  revelation, 
and  therefore  dangerous.^  The  vindicator  asks  when  I  ever 
heard  any  rational  being  maintain  this.  That  the  beings  were 
**  rational^  I  certainly  never  said  or  imagined ;  but  that  the 
vindicator  considers  them  ^^  rational,'"  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  his  advocating  their  views.  To  recur  to  Dr  Chalmers  as 
last  quoted — he  accuses  his  brethren  of  believing  philosophy  (he 
is  q>eaking  of  the  truths  of  philosophy)  to  be  inconsistent  with 
revelation.  Dr  Buckland*  aoes  also ;  and,  as  usual,  the  vindi- 
cator answers  himself.  He  insinuates  that  the  ^^  scientific^  men 
of  eminence  (therefore  ^'  rational"')  have  become  deists  through 
their  science.  It  follows  that  they  must  consider  that  sdenec 
'*  inconsistent  with  revelation"'  as  tnterpreted  bg  the  vindicator. 
Again,  the  writer  in  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  insists  upon  *'  phi- 
losophy being  tested  by  revelation.''  Now,  if  Phrenology  could 
be  disproved  by  facts,  he  would  not  have  been  driven  to<sudi  an 

•  "  Remarks,**  p.  12,  note. 
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unphilofiopbical  position.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  established 
results  were  coosistent  with  his  views  of  revelation,  he  would 
obviously  have  said  so.  The  inference  from  his  language  there- 
fore is^  that  he  considers  Phrenolocj  true,  and  yet  inconsistent 
with  his  views  of  revelation.  I  might  go  on  Quoting  authorities, 
and  proving  these  positions ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  eo  further. 

Of  course  I  do  not  notice  any  of  the  weak  or  unphrenological 
qpinions  or  statements  in  the  pampl)let«  which  do  not  concern 
me.  I  leave  the  vindicator  to  go  on  contradicting  himself; — as, 
for  example,  where  he  lays  it  down  that  *'  to  the  mind  iroenlight- 
ened  by  science  the  Bible  in  mat  cases  is  fiot  a  dead  letter,  and 
then  adds,  that  during  the  dark  aces  of  the  Church  there  were 
only  "  a  feuP  who  were  truly  religious ; — that  is,  the  Bible  m 
most  cases  was  a  dead  letter. 

H.  G.  Wright. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

CASE  OF  JOHN  LINN,  A  PARRICIDE. 

Several  years  ago  a  cast  of  the  head  of  John  Linn  of  Belfast, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  parricide,  was  presented  to  the 
Phrenological  Society  by  Dr  McDonnell  of  that  town ;  and  as 
the  bead  is  a  remarkable  one,  we  were  induced  to  make  ioquiry 
into  the  history  and  character  of  the  criminal  Through  tttt 
kindness  of  an  intelligent  plirenoloffisc  of  Belfast,  Mr  John  Grat* 
tan,  by  whom  the  case  was  carefully  investigated,  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  the  following  particulars  before  our  readers. 

The  circomstances  of  the  crime  for  which  Linn  was  tried  are 
thus  narrated  in  The  Bel/ast  Commercial  Chronicle  of  1st  Sep- 
tember 18SS  :— 

<<  About  one  o^clock  the  inhabitants  near  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam  Lina,  turner  and  wheelwright  in  Smithfidd,  were  alarmed 
by  screams  and  shouts  from  the  house.  Jolui  I^n,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Lippy  Linn,  a  tall  powerful  man,  was 
observed  with  a  hatcbet  destroying  the  furniture  of  the  house, 
breaking  the  windows,  crockery,  &c  ;  and  two  women  and  two 
boys  riwhed  out  of  the  house,  exclaiming  that  John  had  mur- 
dered his  father.  The  boys  ran  to  the  Courubouse,  where  the 
magistrates  were  sitting,  and  a  party  of  police  was  immediately 
desired  to  prooeed  to  the  spot*  At  this  time  they  CmukI  tlie 
door  bolted ;  the  unfortunate  wretch  bad  retreated  to  the  bade 
houses,  and  was,  in  his  phrensy,  destroying  all  the  windows  he 
could  come  at  with  the  hatchet  On  going  up  a  few  steps  into 
a  small  workshop,  they  found  the  old  man  lying  on  his  face, 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  quite  dead.     The  murderer,  sfter 
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smashing  everything  he  could  meet,  proceeded  to  the  top  of  a 
wall,  but  finally  surrendered  himself,  and  was  taken  before  the 
magistrates^  where  he  freely  acknowledged  having  taken  his  fa- 
therms  life,  and  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  county  jail.  On 
the  inquest,  Arthur  Murphy,  who  worked  as  a  journeyman  with 
the  deceased,  deposed,  that  about  one  oVlock  he  and  an  appren- 
tice were  at  work  in  the  shop  with  the  deceased,  when  John 
Linn  came  in ;  and  when  he  had  stood  for  a  little  while,  he 
asked  for  his  hammer  and  tools ;  his  father  said  he  had  none 
belonging  to  him.  John  then  took  down  the  lark^s  cage  and 
said  it  was  his,  for  he  had  bought  seed  for  it ;  the  deceased  said 
he  would  pay  him  for  the  seed.  John  then  threw  the  cage  with 
the  bird  in  it  upon  the  floor,  and  jumping  upon  it  smashed  it 
to  pieces ;  he  then  took  up  the  hatchet  and  struck  his  father, 
who  was  not  saying  or  doing  any  thing  at  the  time.*  The  de- 
ceased was  a  man  universally  esteemed  in  his  station,  and  mani- 
fested great  affection  towards  his  wretched  son,  who  was  of  very 
irre^lar  habits,  and  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  ungovernable 
passion.  We  have  heard  that  since  his  committal  the  wretched 
m^  has  evinced  sreat  contrition,  and  solemnly  declares,  that 
when  he  went  to  his  father^  he  had  not  the  most  remote  inten- 
tion of  hurting  him,  far  less  of  taking  his  life.  When  in  cus- 
tody, and  about  to  be  removed^  he  asked  permission  to  go  and 
take  leave  of  his  father,  for  he  had  killed  him. 

**  March  18.  1883.  Carrickferffvs  Court-house. — Arthur 
Murphy,  after  ^ving  evidence  much  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
foregoing,  was  cross-examined. — ^  Was  in  Linn^s  workshop  when 
prisoner  came  in ;  he  appeared  in  a  very  wild  state,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  quite  deranged-looking ;  saw  him  the  Saturday 
before,  and  heard  him  shouting  that  he  was  mad  |  saw  him  once  in 
Liverpool  in  the  same  state, — he  was  singing,  and  all  at  once  turn- 
ed round  and  said  he  would  go  and  kill  some  man;  locked  thedoor 
then  and  kept  him  in.**  Rachel  Peel  examined. — *  The  prisoner 
is  her  brother ;  has  known  him  for  some  time  back  to  have  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  derangement  of  mind  ;  he  had  at  one  time 
a  fracture  of  the  head,  about  three  years  ago  last  November ; 
be  said  at  one  time  that  his  father  had  purchased  poison,  and 
that  she  (witness)  was  to  poison  his  sons;  the  Saturday  before 
the  death,  she  observed  something  particular  in  his  conduct ;  he 
came  into  the  workshop  and  said,  *  Lord  Jesus !  I  am  going 
mad  C  bound  a  handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  then  jump- 
ed up  and  said  he  would  destroy  them  all ;  witness  ran  out  and 
fainted/  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity .'^ 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  after  striking  hk  father  with  the 
hatchet,  he  then  stabbed  him  with  a  chisel,  and  that  it  was  the  latter  wound 
which  caused  his  death  $  but  the  details  are  unimportant^  and  too  long  to  be 
copied. 
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Mr  Grattan  gives  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries  in  the  foU 
lowing  sentences  :«- 

**  In  addition  to  these  facts,  extracted  from  a  public  journal^ 
I  learned  from  Mr  Wales,  the  surgeon  who  attended  the  in- 
quest, and  who  knew  Linn  well,  that  he  was  a  celebrated  pu- 
gilist, cock-fighter,  &c.  He  also  informed  me,  that  after  the 
murder  he  asked  Linn  what  could  have  induced  him  to  commit 
such  an  act,  and  that  Linn  replied,  *  his  father  had  not  dealt 
fiurly  by  him  C  implying  that  he  had  given  away  property  which 
should  have  been  his,  whereas  the  fact  was  he  had  been  parti- 
cularly liberal  to  him. 

*^  When  informed,  however,  that  his  father  was  actually  dead, 
he  was  seized  with  remorse,  ^  and  his  grief/  says  Mr  Wales, 

*  was  not  merely  boisterous ;  he  absolutely  roared  like  a  bull,  so 
that  I  had  con^erable  difficulty  in  controlling  him.^ 

**  He  understood  him  in  general  to  be  much  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children,  except  when  under  the  influence  of  one  of  those 

*  gusts  of  pas^on,^  or  when  excited  by  drink,  to  which  he  was 
addicted,  having  at  one  time  kept  a  public  house  or  spirit-shop. 
He  was  considered,  as  far  as  Mr  Wales  knew,  to  be  an  excel- 
lent mechanic ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  violent  and  quarrel- 
some disposition,  the  workmen  in  his  father^s  shop  frequently 
refused  to  work  along  with  him. 

**  Dr  McDonnell,  who  is  the  medical  attendant  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  where  Linn  is  at  present  confined,  most  kindly  gave  me 
such  information  as  he  possessed  concerning  him,  and  also  a 
ticket  of  admission  for  Mr  Wales  and  myself  to  see  him.  From 
Dr  M^Donnell^s  account,  it  would  appear  that  Linn  did  not 
manifest  any  extraordinary  violence  ot  temper  early  in  life — not 
until  he  was  sent  to  school,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  deformity 
in  his  lip,  which  had  been  operated  on  for  double  hare-lip,  he 
acquired  the  nickname  of  *  Lippy  Linn,^  which  sobriquet  has 
attached  to  him  through  life.  Irritated  by  this  circumstance,  he 
used  to  be  continually  engaged  in  boxing  matches  with  his 
sdK)olfellows,  until  he  became  quite  expert  as  a  pugilist,  and 
in  consequence,  when  more  advanced  in  life,  became  an  amateur, 
attending  prize-fights,  &c.  and  spending  his  money  in  taking 
lessons  in  the  *  fcience.**  Possessed  of  great  bodily  strength 
and  prowess,  he  then  became  the  champion  of  the  orangemen, 
of  which  society  he  was  a  member,  being  put  forward  upon  all 
occasions  to  fight  their  battles  and  bully  their  opponents.  And 
to  these  circumstances  Dr  McDonnell  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Of  course,  no  phrenologist  can  ad- 
mit the  soundness  of  the  deducUon,  though  he  must  acknow- 
ledge the  terrific  influence  which  such  a  course  of  training  must 
have  had' upon  naturally  strong  animal  propensities.  I  consider 
it  but  honest,  however,  to  give  my  information  exactly  as  I  re- 
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ceived  it,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  very  words.  On  the 
subject  of  religion,  he  and  the  Doctor  had  had  a  conversation, 
in  which  he  stated  himself  to  be  an  orthodox  presbyterian,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  that  sect ;  indeed,  he 
considered  himself  quite  an  expert  theologian,  and  offered  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Jive  articles  with  any  one. 

^^  When  Mr  Wales  and  I  went  to  the  asylum,  we  found  him 
engraving  a  seal  which  he  had  formed,  with  considerable  neat- 
ness and  ingenuity,  out  of  common  limestone,  by  mean^  of  a 
pen-knife. 

^^  He  at  first  appeared  to  dislike  being  recognised,  but  when 
Mr  Wales  made  himself  known  to  him,  he  exhibited  no  repug- 
nance to  enter  into  conversation  with  us.  He  said  he  always  loved 
his  father,  and  would  have  done  any  thing  for  him ;  but  that  his 
sister  had  turned  him,  the  father,  against  him,  and  was  the  catise 
of  their  quarrelling,  and  getting  him  put  out  of  the  house,  where 
he  thought  he  had  as  much  right  to  be  as  any  of  them. 

^^  He  expressed  great  anxiety  to  obtain  his  liberty,  that  he 
might  provide  by  his  own  industry  for  his  children,  instead  of 
having  them,  as  they  are  at  present,  in  the  poor-house.  He  was 
naost  anxious  to  convince  Mr  Wales  that  he  was  not  insane,  and 
had  been  perfectly  free  from  any  thing  even  like  temporary  in- 
sanity since  his  admission  into  the  asylum,  in  consequence,  as  he 
himself  stated,  of  having  nothing  to  excite  him,  and  never  being 
allowed  to  gk  spirituous  drink ;  indeed,  he  expressed  himself 
so  convinced  of  its  unoxitrollable  influence  upon  him,  that  he 
said  he  would  never  again  taste  it.  From  the  size  of  his  Con- 
structiveness,  I  was  induced  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  a  good 
workman  ;  upon  which  he  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  his  dexterity, 
that  he  had  frequently  deared  twelve  shillings  cnlay  at  his  busi- 
ness. He  expressed  great  affection  for  his  wife  and  children. 
As  we  were  surrounded  by  several  of  the  inmates  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  as  the  defect  in  his  lip  rendered  it  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  what  be  said,  we  were  unable  to  converse  as  freely 
as  might  have  been  wished  :  our  information  derived  from  him- 
self, therefore,  is  but  trifling ;  as  far  as  it  goes,  however,  it  corro- 
borates the  testimony  of  £e  others.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
questioned  about  the  '  unfortunate  occurrence,'*  as  he  uniformly 
termed  it,  and  we  could  not  with  any  delicacy  press  him  upon  the 
subject.  At  present  his  conduct  is  correct,  and  he  is  described 
as  being  obliging,  amiable,  and  particularly  industrious,  never 
choosing  to  be  idle.  He  was  extraordinarily  solicitous  to  con- 
tradict an  erroneous  report  which  he  stated  had  been  circulated 
concerning  him,  and  which  charged  him  with  having  torn  (md 
destroyed  the  Bible  before  that  *  unfortunate  occurrence.^  He 
repeated  this  several  times,  evidently  regarding  it  as  a  more 
heinous  offence  than  the  crime  of  which  he  was  actually  guilty. 

"  A  person  of  the  name  of  Gibson,  a  very  intelligent  man, 
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who  occasionally  works  for  me^  tells  me  that  he  knew  Linn  in- 
timately,  and  tor  many  years ;  that,  when  sober,  he  was  very 

Sood-natured,  and  very  rond  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  that 
rink  set  him  mad ;  that  at  the  best,  however,  he  was  HucerUuM 
and  dangerous  in  his  temper ;  that  be  had  been  well  ^  schooled,^ 
and  could  read  and  write ;  but  that,  in  spite  of  his  *  education' 
(Query,  is  not  *  schooling^  the  more  appropriate  word  ?),  he  had 
always  a  peculiarly  rough  coarse  way  of  speaking,  and  a  taste 
for  low  vulgar  language  and  pursuits.^ 

Linn^s  head  is  a  large  one ;  the 
breadth  is  extraordinary,  and  the 
whole  basilar  region  enormously 
developed.  The  temporal  muscles 
are  larger  than  usual,  but  after  j'^^^ 
making  ample  allowance  for  this,  /  u^ 
the  size  of  the  subjacent  organs  /     I  J        ^  "^1 

appears  inordinate.     The  head  is  ^s^y      (  u/l 

of  that  ^bular  kind  which  is  so  jt  \.  ^ 
unequivocally  indicative  of  a  great  ^^  \  J 
development  of  the  lateral  or- 
gans. These  observations  will  be 
rendered  more  plain  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  cHmensions 
of  the  cast  taken  from  the  shaven 
head. 

IndMt. 

Grettest  drcumference  of  Head,  23} 
From  Occipital  Spine  to  IndiWdu- 

mlitjfoyerthe  top  of  the  Head,  14} 
Kar  to  Ear  vertically  over 

the  top  of  the  bead,  .        .     14} 

.......  Philoprogenitiveiiess  to  In* 

dividualitjr,  in  a  atraigfat  line,  .  8 
Concenirativeneaa'  to  Com-  Al     V 

pariion,  .        .        .        .      7J  \    ^'  ySSBS/ 

Ear  to  PhiloprogenitiveiieBa,    6  \  ^       Tf^W^I 

Individufttitj,         •      M  I  \'t 

- Benevolence,  .6  I  \   \       <-^ 

Veneration,    .        .      61  I 

Firmnesa,       .        .      61  ^s^  * 

Deatmctiveoesa  to  Dettruc- 

tivenen,  •        •        .        .      6} 

Secretiveness  to  Secretivenesa,  7 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  64 

Ideality  to  Idedity,  .  6 

.•— ..  CoostnictiTeiieaa  to  Construe* 

tivenessy  ....      6 

Mastoid  process  to  Mastoid  process,  6 

The  largest  oi^ans  are  Com- 
bativeness,  Destructiveness,  Se- 
cretiveness,  Cautiousness,  Ama- 
tiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  all 
of  which  arc  enormous.     Philo- 
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progenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Constructiveness,  Self-Esteem, 
and  Love  of  Approbation  are  also  large.  The  coronal  region  is 
broad  and  rounded,  and  rises  considerably  at  Veneration  ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  rather  flat,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  basi- 
lar  and  occipital  regions,  by  no  means  fully  developed.  Venerar 
tion  and  Hope  are  the  only  considerable  organs  on  the  summit 
of  the  head.  The  surface  rises  at  Benevolence ;  but  the  space  be- 
tween Veneration  and  the  top  of  the  forehead  is  too  small  to  be 
compatible  with  a  great  development  of  the  former  organ.  We 
estimate  it,  therefore,  as  only  full.  Wonder,  Ideality,  Wit,  and 
Imitation,  seem  likewise  full.  Conscientiousness  is  hardly  so  large. 
Among  the  knowing  organs.  Individuality  and  Locality  arc 
highly  developed,  unless  the  frontal  sinus  be  unusually  great. 
Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Eventuality,  also,  are  considerable,  but 
Number  and  Order  seem  rather  below  the  medium  size.  Com- 
parison and  Causality  are  moderate  or  rather  full. 

In  thanking  Mr  Grattan  for  the  valuable  information  which  he 
had  collected,  we  took  occasion  to  send  him,  on  1st  May  1835, 
the  following  remarks  :«— 

^*  It  is  evident  that  Linn  was  insane ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  naturallV)  his  dispositions  were  quar- 
relsome and  violent.  It  generally  happens  that  the  largest  or- 
gans are  those  which  fall  into  disease  ;  so  that  the  kind  of  insa- 
nity of  each  patient  in  an  asylum  may,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
be  inferred  from  the  form  of  his  head.  Mr  Combe  did  this  seve* 
ral  years  ago  in  the  Richmond  Asylum  at  Dublin,  and  the  cases 
were  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal.  A  phrenologist, 
looking  at  the  head  of  Linn  in  a  madhouse,  would  at  once  anti- 
cipate violent,  outrageous,  and  mischievous  insanity.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  circumstance  of  having  a  deformed  lip,  and  in 
consequence  a  nickname,  excited  his  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness  to  a  higher  pitch  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
reached ;  bi;t  unless  the  qualities  had  been  naturally  strong,  no 
external  circumstance  of  tnis  sort  could  have  made  him  the  man 
he  was.  How  many  boys  are  tormented  at  school  by  insults 
more  gross  than  that  implied  by  a  nickname,  without  becoming 
pugilists !  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  one  nicknamed  boy  who 
turns  out  as  violent  and  quarrelsome  as  Linn,  twenty  either  slink 
ofi^  from  the  presence  of  their  persecutors,  or  have  no  permanent 
effect  on  their  tempers  produced.  I  am  confident,  that,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  his  deformity  and  nickname,  Linn  would 
nave  been  very  quarrelsome.  Gibson'*s  report,  that  *  he  was,  at 
the  best,  uncertain  and  dangerous  in  his  temper,^  and  that  *•  he 
had  always  a  peculiarly  rough  coarse  way  of  speaking,  and  a 
taste  for  low  vulgar  language  and  pursuits,^  confirms  me  fully 
in  the  belief  that  such  was  his  inherent  character. 

^^  The  amiable  traits  proceed   chiefly  from  Adhesiveness^ 
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which  is  very  large.  Benevolence,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  by  no 
means  considerable,  and  any  kindness  which  he  manifested  would 
seldom  go  out  of  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  relations. 
Veneration  is  larger  than  Benevolence,  but  I  doubt  if  he  has 
much  true  piety  and  devotion.*  Were  theology  not  a  field  in 
which  his  love  of  controversy  finds  roo^  for  gratification,  he 
would  not  care  much  about  it.  Amativeness  is  very  large,  and 
Philoprogenitivencss  also  is  well  developed.  These,  joined  with 
Adhesiveness,  made  him  kind  to  his  wife  and  family.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  head  where  Combativeness  was  very 
large,  without  finding  in  conjunction  with  it  a  large  Adhenve- 
ness.  The  organs  are  adjacent,  and,  when  Combativeness  is  great, 
very  seldom  present  much  difibrence  in  the  degree  of  their  de- 
velopment ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  observation,  the  affec- 
tionate disposition  of  brave  men  has  been  proverbial  from  the 
time  of  Achilles  downwards. 

**  Secretiveness  is  very  large ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
Linn  is  sly  and  cunning,  even  when  he- has  the  aspect  of  simpli- 
dty  itself.  I  stronglv  suspect  that  some  of  his  rdigious  feeluiff 
is  counterfirit ;  thougn  Veneration  is  too  large,  and  his  *  school- 
ing^ too  favourable,  to  leave  room  for  doubting  that  much  of  it 
is  sincere.  You  would  oblige  me  much  by  sending,  if  pos^ble, 
some  information  about  the  manifestations  of  Secretiveness,  and 
likewise'ofAcquiutiveness,  which  also  is  large.  Constructive- 
ness  is  another  of  the  large  organs,  and  its  manifestations  are 
abundantly  obvious  in  the  details  sent.  Cautiousness  must  be 
very  strong  too,  and  with  Secretiveness  would  enable  him  to 
control  and  suppress  his  ebullitions,  except  when  intoxicated  or 
insane.  I  presume  that,  before .  marriage,  his  morals  were  dis- 
solute.  I  write  these  observations  from  the  recollection  which  I 
have  of  the  appearance  of  the  cast.  *It  is  not  now  before  me  ; 
but  I  shall  examine  it  with  greater  attention.^ 

On  28th  May  1835,  Mr  GratUn  wrote  as  follows :— <<  Since 
my  last  communication,  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the 
sisters  of  John  Linn,  which  fully  corroborates  every  thing  which 
I  have  already  stated.  He  was  the  eldest  child,  and  consider- 
ably their  senior ;  in  consequence  they  have  no  recollection  of 
his  very  early  years ;  but,  as  far  bacK  as  they  can  remember, 
he  had  always  the  same  character.  In  their  own  words,  *•  he 
was  always  v£RY  passiomUe  and  very  qffkctionaie  ;^  and  had 
so  little  command  over  himself,  that  the  most  trifling  provocation 
was  sufficient  to  drive  him  into  ungovernable  rage.  One  of  his 
sisters  described  some  occurrences  of  this  kind.  He  was  in  bed, 
when,  hearing  his  wife  in  altercation  with  a  servant,  she  says  his 

*  This  wai  written  at  a  distance  from  the  cast ;  on  inspectinff  it,  we  find 
Veneration  somewhat  better  developed  than  we  supposed  it  to  be  when  the 
abore  remarks  were  penned. 
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brettSnng  seemed  ahsotutely  to  cease  Jhr  a  time^  after  which, 
boundiag  upon  the  floor  wHh  terrific  energy  and  a  force  which 
actually  shook  the  room,  he  gave  vent  to  his  accumulated  wrath 
in  violent  imprecations  and  threats  against  the  servant,  whose 
life  she  really  believes  he  would  have  taken  could  he  have  caught 
her ;  though  all  the  time  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  of- 
fence she  had  been  guilty  of,  and  which  was  actually  quite 
triflii^. 

^^  On  another  occasion  he  and  his  father  were  attending  a  fu- 
neral, when  a  person  tripped  in  crosfflng  the  road,  and  accident- 
ally hit  his  father  on  the  leg;  and  though  there  was  no  injury 
inflicted,  nor  any  insult  intended,  he  could  not  be  restrained 
from  falling  upon  the  man  and  beating  him  unmercifully.  The 
slightest  broil  in  the  street  was  sufficient  to  rouse  him  into  vio- 
lence, even  though  he  had  no  concern  whatever  in  it,  and  had 
perhaps  left  home  fully  determined  to  keep  clear  of  quarrels. 

<*  Prior  to  his  marriage,  wbich  was  one  that  did  not  please 
his  family,  his  affection 'for  his  sisters  was  considerable,  and  a 
calm  look  or  auiet  wotd  from  them  would  recall  him  to  himself. 
But  afterwaras  his  attachment  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  fond.  Upon  his  marriage,  his  father 
made  over  to  him  a  small  freehold  property,  which  produced 
him  a  fair  annual  income  for  a  person  in  his  station,  and  esta- 
blished him  in  a  spirit-shop;  both  of  which,  combined  with 
his  own  trade  of  wneelwright  and  turner,  he  considered  ought 
to  have  enabled  him  to  provide  amply  for  himself  and  family. 
He  was  extravagant,  got  into  debt,  sold  his  property,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  returned  with  his  wife  and  children  perfect  pau- 

Sers  to  the  house  of  his  father.  From  this  perioa  the  family 
ate  all  their  misfortunes.  As  being  an  only  son,  and  the  eldest 
child,  he  seemed  to  consid^  himself  entitled  to  every  thing,  and 
grudged  every  penny  that  was  laid  out  upon  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  Constructiveness  seems  to  be  a  family  trait,  as 
one  of  his  sisters  works  most  beautifully  with  her  needle,  and 
her  father  naturally  felt  pride  in  framing  the  pictures  she  worked 
for  him  and  hanging  them  in  his  parlour ;  but  his  son,  to  whom 
he  had  been  beyond  measure  liberal,  considered  this  so  unreason- 
ably extravagant,  that  at  last,  to  do  away  with  the  irritation  and 
quarrels  which  they  occasioned,  the  old  man  actually  removed 
them  from  the  room.  Even  after  the  commission  of  the  mur- 
der, when  an  auction  of  his  father^s  efiects  was  determined  up. 
oDi,  he  sent  a  request  to  his  asters  not  to  omit  including  in  the 
inventory  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  coal  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the 
house. 

'^  His  sisters,  indeed,  consider  him  to  have  acted  thus  at  the 
instigation  of  another ;  but,  even  supposing  it  so,  the  large  Ac- 
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quisiiiveness  must  have  been  there,  or  the  soticitations  would 
have  struck  no  responrive  chord  in  his  bosom. 

^  As  regards  the  manifestations  of  Secret] veness,  I  have  not 
been  so  successful.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  extremely  credu- 
lous ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  taking  for  granted  whatever  was  told 
to  him.  He  seldom  seemed  to  look  into  any  matter,  but  took 
for  the  truth  whatever  was  first  stated,  and  acted  upon  it ;  that, 
however,  might  be  owing  to  powerful  propensities  with  moderate 
intellect.  When  acting  under  the  guiaance  of  his  wiCa,  he  would 
never  admit  that  she  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  conduct ;  this 
would  look  like  Secretiveness,  but  still  is  not  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  a  very  large  organ.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
the  very  character  of  Secretiveness  is  to  throw  a  difficulty  of  de- 
tection over  its  own  proceedings,  and  that  the  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  society,  as  well  as  the  ignorance  which  prevails  upon 
the  subject,  oppose  ob&tacles  to  arriving  at  the  truth,  in  many 
cases  insurmountable.  He  is  stated  not  to  have  been  particu- 
larly addicted  to  telline  falsehoods,  but,  if  questioned  on  a 
subject  which  he  disliked  answering,  used  rather  *  to  slip  aside 
and  get  out  of  the  way,^  than  deny  it.  His  mechanical  abili- 
ties were  so  great,  that  his  rister  says  when  he  has  received  new 
models,  his  own  work  has  generally  been  superior*  to  the  origin 
nal.  When  unexdted,  his  habits  were  rather  serious ;  and  he 
was  not  addicted  to  swearing  except  when  enraged.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  have  in  him  an  individual  of  great  animal  propen- 
Nties,  with  di<(proportionate  moral  and  intellectual  faculties ;  and 
the  former  kept  by  injudicious  culture  in  a  state  of  high  vigour 
and  activity :  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  oonsidenng  him  as  instme  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
word.  That  he  is  an  irresponsible  being  in  consequence  of  mal- 
proportion  of  the  brain  I  thmk  is  evident ;  and,  as  such,  the  safety 
of  society  requires  that  he  should  be  kept  under  restraint ;  but 
not  as  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of 
Ahclhm  of  the  brain,  ana  where  the  faculties  which  might  be 
employed  to  counteract  his  noore  active  propensities  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  total  inactivity.  He  should  be  employed  in  some 
mechanical  occupation  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  under  cir- 
ciunstances  whicn  should  preclude  the  hope  or  posnbility  of 


In  a  letter  to  Mr  Grattan,  dated  10th  June  1835,  we  re- 
marked-—* 

**  From  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses. at  the  trial,  it  would 
appear  that  Linn  woi  subject  to  fits  of  mental  derangement ; 
probably  arising,  liowever,  if  this  was  really  the  c*ase,  from 
extreme  development  of  Combativeness  and  Destructivcness. 
When  an  organ  is  very  large*,  it  is  liable  to  excessive  activity,  and 
by  this  activity  disease  is  often  produced.     WImt  you  say  as  to 
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his  credulity  seems  to  indicate  unhealthy  intellectual  organs. 
The  case  must  be  treated  on  the  presumption  that  disease  pro- 
bably existed  for  some  time  before  the  murder  was  committed. 
If  no  indications  appear  now,  this  must  be  owing  to  the  quiescence 
of  his  brain  in  consequence  of  removal  from  exciting  causes.*" 

For  eight  months  our  correspondence  with  Mr  Grattan  ceas- 
ed ;  but  m  a  letter  dated  3d  February  1836,  he  communicated 
the  following  particulars,  which,  like  those  furnished  by  thesis- 
ters  of  Lii\n  relative  to  the  innate  violence  of  his  temper,  shews 
in  a  striking  manner  that  our  confidence  in  the  plain  declarations 
of  Phrenology  had  not  been  misplaced. 

**  If  your  account  of  Linn  has  not  yet  been  printed,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  his  adventures.     You  ob- 
serve in  your  letter  of  May  respecting  him,  *  Secretiveness  is 
very  large ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  Linn  is  sly  and  cunning, 
even  when  he  has  the  aspect  of  simplicity  itself  f  and  expressed  a 
wish  for  me  to  obtain  some  information  on  that  point,  in  which 
I  failed  at  the  time.     Since  then,  however,  he  has  made  |iis 
escape  from  the  asylum  under  circumstances  indicative  of  very 
considerable  Secretiveness,  and  has  altogether  evaded  pursuit. 
Linn  conducted  himself  with  so  much  propriety  that  he  was 
frequently  employed  in  the  grounds  to  do  labouring  work  ;  and, 
though  he  occasionally  spoke  of  the  hardship  of  beine  confined 
when  he  could  earn  bread  for  his  family  if  sent  abroad,  he  never 
shewed  the  slightest  disposition  to  break  bounds.     <  In  fact,^ 
says  my  informant,  a  medical  gentleman  connected  with  the 
asylum,  *  he  was  (is  cunning  as  a  Jbx^  and  had  no  notion  of 
making  any  attempt  which  would  subject  him  to  closer  confine- 
ment ;  when  he  went  fibout  it  he  was  determined  to  do  it  effec- 
tually .**  It  appears  that,  while  employed  in  the  grounds,  he  con- 
trived to  procure  tools  from  some  workmen  engaged  upon  an 
addition  to  the  building ;  and,  one  night  in  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November  last,  cut  completely  out  of  the  wall 
the  window  of  his  cell,  using  his  bedstead,  turned  upon  its  end, 
to  rmse  him  high  enough  to  work  at  it.    Through  the  opening 
thus  made,  he  escaped   without  clothes,   and  is  supposed  to 
have  got  off  to  America.     It  is  also  supposed  that  he  had  pre- 
viously contrived  to  arrange  with  his  friends  tp  meet  him.^' 

The  character  of  Linn  is  so  fully  'discussed  in  th^  fore- 
going correspondence,  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  additional 
remarks.  Whether  he  was  insane  or  not,  it  is  clear,. we  think, 
that  a  man  with  such  a  head  ought  not  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  roam  at  large,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Even  although  his  habitual  conduct  had  been  smooth  and 
peaceable,  no  phrenologist  could  have  failed  to  regard  him  with 
distrust,  and  to  penetrate  the  veil  thrown  sometimes  by  Secre- 
tiveness and  Cautiousness  over  his  real  dispositions.  We  question 
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whether  any  phrenological  superintendent  of  an  asylum — Sir 
William  Ellis  of  Hanwell^  for  instance,  or  Mr  Browne  of  Mort^ 
trose — would  have  been  deceived  by  the  external  propriety  of 
Linn^s  behaviour,  and  suffered  him  to  elude  their  vigilance. 

The  sentence  by  which  Linn  was  committed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  instead  of  being  executed,  was  most  judicious,  and 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  first 
article  of  our  present  Number.  Nor  does  the  question  whether 
or  not  disease  of  the  brain  existed,  bear  in  any  way  upon 
this  point.  When  propensities  are  uncontrollable,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, in  reference  to  the  punishment  which  ought  to  be 
awarded,  whether  the  involuntary  functional  exaltation, of  which, 
in  both  cases,  their  overpowering  strength  is  the  result,  lias  its 
origin  in  disease  or  in  the  extreme  development  of  a  healthy  or- 
gan. In  the  one  case  not  less  than  in  the  other,  the  tendency  to 
crime  is  the  effect  of  an  organic  cause.  In  both,  there  is  an  in- 
tensity  of  passion  which  carries  every  thing  before  it,  and  which 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  unhappy  criminal  rather  than  his  fault. 
It  is  well  observed  by  the  philanthropic  Cowper,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  "  a  man  who:>e  vices  and  irregularities  have  brought 
his  liberty  and  life  into  danger,  will  always  be  viewed  with  an 
eye  of  compassion  by  those  who  understand  what  human  nature 
is  made  of ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  the  severities  of  the  law 
to  be  founded  upon  principles  of  necessity  and  justice,  and  are 
glad  that  there  is  such  a  bkrrier  provided  for  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety,— if  we  consider  that  the  difference  between  ourselves  and 
the  culprit  is  not  of  our  own  making,  we  shall  be  tenderly  affect- 
ed by  the  view  of  his  misery  ;  and  the  not  less  so  because  he  has 
brought  it  upon  himself."^  R-  C. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

CASE  OF  SPECTRAL  IIXUSIONS  FOLLOWING  AN  INJURY 
OCCASIONED  BY  A  BLOW  ON  THE  FOBEHFJID. 

When  lately  in  Manchester,  we  visited  the  excellent  schod, 
for  both  sexes,  of  Mr  Charles  Cumber,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  While  conversing  with  us  upon  the  heads  of  seve- 
ral  of  his  pupils,  he  presented  to  us  an  interesting  girl  of  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  he  said,  had  received 
a  violent  blow  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  just  above  the 
eyebrows,  having  run  against  the  edge  of  an  open  door  in  the 
(iark.  She  had  since  suffered  much  pain  in  the  spot,  and  was 
retarded  in  her  education  probably  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
to  the  organs  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality.  It  imme- 
diately occurred  to  us  that  there  was  a  posRibility  that  this  girl 
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might  have  experienced  some  of  the  illusions  which  follow  mor- 
bid  action  in  tnat  region  of  the  brain  ;  and  that,  if  she  had,  the 
case  would  furnish  an  instance  of  local  affection  from  an  obvi- 
ous cause.  We  immediately  asked  her  whether  she  was  not 
visited  by  apparitions  of  persons  and  other  objects  ?  She  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative ;  and  from  her  description  of  her  case, 
it  appeared  to  us  to  resemble  in  several  respects  that  of  Miss  S. 
L.*  Her  apparitions  were  as  real  as  apparitions  can  be,  and 
their  appearance  was  always  attended  by  increased  pain  in  the 
part.  They  had  alarmed  and  terrified  ner  at  first,  but  she  told 
us,  that,  having  been  informed  that  they  proceeded  from  a  cer- 
tain state  of  her  brain,  occasioned  by  the  blow  she  received,  her 
terrors  vanished,  and  she  does  not  now  mind  her  visitors,  when 
she  ascertains  them  to  be  spectral  illusions.  We  consider  this  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  evidence  already  accumulated  on  this 
curious  subject,  from  the  disease  having  a  local  ascertainable 
external  cause.  In  Miss  S.  L.  and  Mrs  D.  pain  was  felt  in  the 
same  region  of  the  brain ;  but  this  functional  derangement  was 
not  clearly  traced  to  a  cause.  Here  is  the  local  derangement  and 
the  pain,  and  here  also  is  the  local  injury.  The  new  case,  there- 
fore, not  only  adds  another  to  those  already  possessed^  but 
renders  them  of  yet  greater  value  than  they  were, — as  proving, 
first,  that  spectral  illusions  proceed  from  derangement  in  the 
region  of  the  brain  where  the  knowing  organs  are  believed  to 
be  situated ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  phrenmogical  allocation  of 
these  organs  is  correct.  Our  interview  with  the  young  lady 
was  too  short  for  particulars  as  to  her  experience ;  but,  as  we 
hope  to  see  her  again,  we  may,  in  a  future  number,  return  to 
her  interesting  case. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

EDINBURGH  LOGIC  CHAIR. 

In  our  last  Number  we  printed  a  letter  by  Mr  Combe  to 
the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, accompanying  his  testimonials  as  a  Candidate  for  the 
Chidr  of  Logic  in  the  University.  Subsequently,  he  presented 
a  aeoond  address,  explanatory  of  the  bearing  of  rhrenologv  up- 
on tbt  bumness  of  the  Chair ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  in  itself  im- 
portant without  reference  to  passing  circumstances,  we  give  it 
here  without  abridgment. 

*  VoL  ii  p.  2Q4.  The  cases  of  spectral  illusions  hitherto  noticed  in  this 
Journal  it  maj  be  convenient  occasionallj  to  collect  for  the  sake  of  reference. 
Besides  that  of  Miss  S.  L.,  they  are  noticed  in  vol  v.  pages  210,  319,  430; 
▼i.  200,  51S  ;  rii.  5,  102;  viU.  538,  502 ;   x.  47. 
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23.  Chart-ottc  Squabe, 
Sdinbvror,  Ut  July  1836. 

My  Lord  Proyost  akd  Gentlemen, 

I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  a  few  additional  Testi- 
monials which  I  have  received  from  the  United  States  of  Ain6> 
rica,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  offer  some  explanations 
regarding  the  grounds  of  my  pretensions  to  the  Logic  Chair^ 
which,  I  am  informed,  are  still  imperfectly  understood  by  seve- 
ral members  of  Council. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  if  a  Chair  of  Phrenology  were  to 
be  disposed  of,  my  certificates  might  be  deserving  oi  attention, 
but  that  they  have  no  relation  to  Logic* 

I  beg  leave  very  respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  those 
who  entertain  this  opinion  to  the  following  words  of  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart :  **  I  have  always,^  says  he,  ^^  been  convinced  that  it  was 
a  fundamental  error  of  Aristotle  (in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  almost  every  logical  writer  since  his  time)  to  confine  his  views 
entirely  to  Reasoning  or  the  discursive  faculty,  instead  of  aim- 
ing at  the  improvement  of  our  nature  in  all  its  various  parts  ••• 
.....  If  this  remark  be  well  founded,  it  obviously  follows,  that, 
in  order  to  pepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  comprehensive  system 
of  logic,  a  previous  survey  of  our  nature^  cotmdered  as  one  cont'* 
preJiensive  whcHe^  is  indUpensably  necessary^* 

The  late  Mr  George  Jardine,  Professor  of  Lo^c  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Glasgow,  in  his  ^^  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education, 
illustrated  by  tnc  method  of  teaching  the  Logic  Class'^  in  that 
University,  says :  "  To  the  elements  of  the  sc%ence  of  the  human 
fUffu/,  therefore,  I  have  recourse  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
mother  science^  so  to  call  it,  from  which  all  others  derive  at  once 
their  origin  and  nourishment.  Thus  logic^  nieiaphysicSj  ethics, 
jurisprudence,  law,  and  eloquence,  have  their  common  origin  in 

mind  ; and  consequently  an  Int'miate  acquaintance  witb^tbe 

phenomena  of  mind  must  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
study  of  every  branch  of  knowledjje.^ — P.   46. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  vint  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  in  their  General  Report,  observe,  that  «*  Logic  may 
be  rendered  more  elementary  and  useful,  by  being  confined  to  a 
brief  and  general  account  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  <Af 
JactJiies  by  which  it  is  acquired^  and  the  rules  for  the  investiga-' 
uoo  of  truth."*— P.  28. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  indispensable  to 
tlie  formation  of  a  sound  and  useful  system  of  Logic,  I  beg  leavct 
to  observe,  that  Phrenology,  whatever  notions  of  it  individual 
who  have  never  studied  it  may  entertmn,  is  th^  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  based  on  observation  of  the  mental  organs. 

•  Philoe>ophical  Esativs.  Bv  Dugald  Stewart,  Ksq. ;  2d  edition,  chap,  ii,  pp. 
il-63. 

P  2 
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The  external  senses  may  be  adverted  to  in  illustration  of  its 
nature  and  pretensions.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  philosophy 
of  vision,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  eye  and  optic  nerve, 
which  are  the  organs  of  this  sense. 

8.  The  effects  of  the  condition  of  these  organs  on  the  powers 
of  vision.  One  constitution  of  the  eye,  for  instance,  gives  distant, 
another  close  vision.  When  the  eye  is  diseased,  we  may  see  green 
objects  as  yellow,  or  we  may  see  double,  or  we  may  be  altogether 
incapable  of  seeing,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

8.  The  relations  of  external  objects  to  these  organs.  This 
head  includes  the  science  of  optics,  with  its  various  applications 
to  painting  (perspective)  ^  astronomy,  (making  of  telescopes)^  &c. 
&c. 

If  the  philosophy  of  vision  were  studied,  by  merely  naming, 
recording,  and  classifying  its  phenomena,  without  knowledge  of 
the  structure,  functions,  diseases,  and  relations  of  the  eye,  it 
would  present  precisely  the  same  appearance  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  now  exhibits  in  the  pnges  of  the  metaphysicians. 

In  studying  the  works  on  mental  philosophy  by  Dr  Reid,  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  who  form  the  boast 
of  Scotland  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  the  following  ob- 
servations strike  a  reflecting  reader. 

'  1.  These  authors  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  primitive  mental  faculties. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  senses  had  been  studied  without 
knowledge  of  their  organs,  we  should  probably  have  had,  in  like 
manner,  disputes  whether  hearing  and  seeing,  tasting  and  smell- 
ing, were  distinct  senses,  or  whether,  by  some  metaphysical  re- 
finement, they  could  not  all  be  referred  to  one  sense. 

S.  They  make  no  inquiry  into  the  organs  of  the  faculties. 

S.  They  give  no  account  of  the  obvious  fact,  of  different  in- 
dividuals possessing  the  faculties  in  different  degrees  of  endow, 
ment,  which  fit  them  for  different  pursuits. 

4.  They  give  no  account  of  the  eff^ects  of  disease  on  the  ma- 
nifestations of  the  faculties. 

&  They  have  given  no  philosophical  account  of  the  relations 
of  external  objects  to  the  faculties,  and  could  not  do  so  while 
the  faculties  themselves  continued  unknown. 

In  consequence  of  these  imperfections,  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
ply, with  reasonable  success,  tne  philosophy  of  mmd,  as  taught 
by  these  distinguished  authors,  to  any  of  the  following  pur- 
poses  J— ^ 

1.  To  the  selection  of  proper  pursuits  for  individuals  accord* 
ing  to  their  capacities;  or  to  the  selection  of  persons  endowed 
with  the  necessary  natural  ability  to  fill  particular  offices.  Men 
of  penetration  accomplish  these  ends  by  the  aid  of  their  natural 
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sagacity,  sharpened  hy  experience;  but  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy affords  them  no  aid  in  doing  so. 

2.  To  the  elucidation  and  treatment  of  insanity. 

S.  To  the  exposition  of  the  relations  of  different  sciences  to 
the  human  faculties,  an  indispensable  requisite  in  an  effective 
system  of  education. 

4.  To  the  elucidation  of  the  mental  causes  which  produce  the 
tendency  to  crime. 

5,  To  the  exposition  of  the  effects  of  the  condition  of  the 
bodily  organs  on  the  powers  of  mental  manifestation. 

Phrenology,  on  the  othet*  hand,  is  recommended  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : — 

1.  No  faculty  of  mind  is  admitted  as  primitive  until  the  or- 
gan by  which  it  is  manifested  be  ascertained  by  observation. 

In  consequence,  the  phrenologists  no  more  attempt  to  make 
and  unmake  faculties,  or  to  analyze  one  into  another,  than  they 
would  attempt  such  feats  in  regard  to  the  external  senses. 
Every  faculty  stated  as  ascertained  in  Phrenology  stands  forth 
as  a  distinct  mental  capacity,  whether  of  feeling  or  of  thought, 
resting  on  the  stable  foundation  of  an  organ,  having  specific 
functions,  and  standing  related  to  determinate  objects,  very 
much  as  the  external  senses  appear  when  studied  in  connection 
with  their  organic  apparatus. 

2.  The  fact  is  ascertained  by  observation,  that  the  power  of 
manifesting  each  of  these  faculties  is  in  proportion,  cceieru  pa» 
rilmSj  to  the  size  of  its  or^n ;  and  that  the  relative  size  of  the 
organs  differs  in  diiierent  individuals. 

Hence,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  strong  and  feeble  powers 
in  individual  minds,  and  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  dedicating 
them  to  particular  pursuits.  The  same  knowledge  renders  it 
possible  to  select  persons  enjoying  particular  mental  qualifica- 
tions to  fill  particular  ofiices. 

S.  The  mental  faculties  being  studied  in  relation  to  their  or- 
gans, their  constitution  in  health  is  philosophically  ascertained, 
and  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  their  appearances  under  the 
influence  of  disease. 

4.  The  fact,  that,  ceteris  paribus^  the  power  of  manifesting 
the  faculties  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs,  enables 
us  to  comprehend  now  some  individuals,  from  having  the  organs 
of  the  animal  feelings  in  excess,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral 
emotions  in  a  state  of  deficiency,  are  prone  to  crime ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  aids  us  in  their  treatment 

5.  The  mental  faculties  being  s[>ecifical1y  ascertained  by 
means  of  their  organs,  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  stand  to  external  objects ;  in  other  words, 
to  form  a  rational  system  of  Logic,  and  a  really  philosophical 
plan  of  education. 
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It  18  generally  admitted,  that  Logic  and  mental  science,  as  at 
present  taught,  are  inapplicable  to  any  practical  purpose,  except 
serving  as  a  species  of  gymnastics  for  exercising  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  young. 

Professor  Jardine,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  Logic  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  uses  these  words :  **  During 
several  sessions  after  my  appomtment,  the  former  practice  was 
regularly  followed  ;  that  is,  the  usual  course  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics was  explained  by  me  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  I 
could — subjected,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  animadversions  as  my 
predecessor.  Though  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  me 
that  something  was  wrong  in  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
in  this  dass-^that  the  subjects  on  which  I  lectured  were  not 
adapted  to  the  a^e,  the  capacity,  and  the  previous  attainments 
of  my  pupils,  I  did  not  venture  upon  any  sudden  or  precipitate 
change.  Meanwhile,  the  daily  examination  of  the  students  at  a 
.separate  hour,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  comprehended  very  little  of  the  doc- 
.trines  explained  ;  that  a  few  only  of  superior  abilities,  or  of  more 
advanced  years,  could  give  any  account  of  them  at  all ;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  young  men  remembered  only  a  few  pe- 
culiar phrases,  or  technical  expressions,  which  they  seemed  to 
deliver  by  rote,  unaccompanied  with  any  distinct  notion  of  their 
meaning.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  which  the  experience 
of  every  day  tended  to  confirm,  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  prelecting  all  my  life  on  subjects  which  no  effort 
of  mine  could  render  useful  to  my  pupils,  or  of  making  a  tho« 
rough  and  radical  change  in  the  subject-matter  of  my  lectures."^ 
~P.  28. 

Professor  Jardine  informs  us,  that  he  did  make  <*  a  thorough 
and  radical  change  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  lectures^  accord- 
ingly ;  and  no  doubt  he  introduced  great  improvements :  but 
vou  may  eanly  ascertain  by  inquiring  at  the  students  of  the 
latest  session,  whether  the  foregoing  observations  are  not,  in  a 
great  degree,  still  applicaMe  even  to  the  most  improved  systems 
of  I^ogic  taught  in  the  Scottish  Universities.  On  this  subject, 
indeed,  Mr  Stewart  speaks  emphatically.  Alluding  to  the  long 
prevalence  of  Aristotle^s  Logic,  be  remarks,  that  *^  the  empire 
founded  by  this  philosopher  continued  one  and  undivided  for  the 
period  of  two  thousand  years  ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as 
it  is  from  its  former  grandeur,  a  few  faithful  and  devoted  vete- 
rans, shut  up  in  its  remaining  fortresses,  still  bid  proud  defiance 
in  their  master^s  name  to  all  the  arrayed  strength  of  human  rea- 
son."* **  As  to  Logic  in  general,"  he  observes,  **  according  to 
my  idea  of  it,  t^  i*  an  art  yet  in  its  iiifmicy^  and  to  the  future 

*  Philotojthkal  Essayu^  p.  66. 
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advancetneDt  of  which  ic  is  no  more  possible  to  fix  a  limit,  than 
to  the  future  progress  of  human  knowledge."^ — P.  6S.  Again, 
he  remarks,  that  *^  to  speak  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  of  a 
complete  system  of  logic  (if  by  that  word  is  meant  any  thing 
different  from  the  logic  of  the  schools),  betrays  an  inattention  to 
ihe  object  at  which  it  aims,  and  to  the  progressive  career  of  the 
human  mind  ;  but,  above  all,  t^  betrays  an  overteeening  eslu 
mate  of  ihe  little  which  logicians  have  hitherto  done,  when  com^ 
pared  with  the  fnagnitti&  of  the  task  which  they  have  left  to 
their  successors.'^ — v.  64.  In  accordance  with  these  remarks, 
you  will  observe,  that  in  the  Testimonials  presented  to  you  in 
favour  of  the  champions  of  the  existing  scnool,  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  utility  of  the  doctrines,  either  in  Metaphysics  or  in 
Logic 

The  questions  for  you  to  determine,  therefore,  are,  Whether 
the  teaching  of  Logic  in  j^our  University  shall  be  continued  on 
m  system  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  demonstrated  to  be 
nearly  useless,  and  which  has  been  condemned  as  barren  by  the 
highest  authcnities  in  mental  philosophy ; — Or  whether  you 
wul  endeavour  to  introduce  a  new  system,  founded  on  the  im« 
provements  in  mental  science  which  have  recently  taken  place-— 
rational,  practical,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  tne  age. 
If  the  former  be  your  determination,  then  you  should  by  all 
means  reject  my  pretensions ;  but  if  you  aim  at  the  latter  dter- 
native,  I  very  respectfully  solicit  your  suffrages^  because  I  ap- 
pear before  you  as  the  representative  of  a  new  mental  philosophy, 
capable  of  affording  a  bains  for  a  sound  svstem  of  Logic ;  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  by  evidence  m  my  testimonials  that 
that  system  is  founded  in  nature,  and  applicable  to  practice. 

In  forming  your  judgment  on  these  two  questions,  it  may  not 
be  without  advantage  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  history  of  all 
scientific  discoveries  establishes  the  meUncholy  fact,  that  philo- 
sophers educated  in  erroneous  systems  have  in  general  pertina- 
ciously adhered  to  them,  in  contempt  equally  of  the  dictates  of 
observation,  and  of  mathematical  demonstration.     You  cannot, 
therefore,  reasonably  expect  that  the  masters  of  the  expiring 
systems  should,  in  the  present  instance,  view  with  any  favour, 
aible  eye  the  pretensions  of  the  new.     Experience  also  shews 
that  it  is  equally  true  in  philosophy  as  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
Ufe,  that  *^  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  C*  in  other 
words,  that  the  opinions  of  the  young  present  the  best  index  of 
the  doctrines  which  will  prevail  m  the  next  generation.     There 
is  no  instance  in  the  records  of  science,  of  the  authority  of  great 
namesi  even  although  sustained  by  the  energy  of  civil  power, 
proving  successful  m  permanently  supporting  error  in  opposi- 
tion to  truth  ;  and  neither  is  there  an  example  of  any  established 
University,  which  had  at  an  early  period  embraced  a  great  dis- 
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covery  in  science,  having  had  occasion  afterwards  to  repent  of 
having  done  so. 

In  applying  these  historical  facts  as  principles  of  judgment  to 
the  present  case,  I  would  respectfully  remina  you  that  Phrem  - 
logy  is  now  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  its  promulgation,  and 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  its  history  it  has  been  opposed , 
ridiculed,  misrepresented,  and  contemned  by  almost  all  the  men 
whose  intellectual  reputations  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  philr- 
sophy  which  it  is  extinguishing ;  and  that  nevertheless  it  has 
steadily  advanced  in  public  estimation,  until  at  present,  even  in 
weighing  the  mere  authority  of  names  against  names,  it  stands 
in  Europe  on  an  equality  with  the  older  systems,  and  in  America 
it  has  unquestionably  the  ascendency.  Farther,  in  looking  at 
the  state  of  opinion  in  your  own  city  on  the  subject,  it  is  certain 
that  while  you  will  hear  Phrenology  condemned  by  the  more 
aged  patrons  of  the  ancient  school,  you  will  find  the  young  ar- 
dent inquirers  into  its  doctrines.  Your  acute  and  learned  mem- 
ber of  Council,  Bailie  Macfarlan,  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error  in  stating,  that  in  1828,  when  he  so  ably  and  eloquently 
defended  Phrenology  in  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in  this  city, 
he  had  scarcely  any  supporters ;  but  that  in  proportion  as  he 
persevered,  season  after  season,  in  lifting  up  his  testimony  in  its 
favour,  he  found  himself  backed  by  a  constantly  increasing  mi- 
nority. And  I  am  informed  that,  now,  so  numerous  are  its  ad- 
herents in  that  body,  that  questions  touching  its  truth  and  merits 
are  generally  carried  by  majorities  in  its  favour. 

In  nominating  a  Professor  of  Logic,  you  are  providing  a 
teacher  for  the  young ;  and  I  very  respectfully  beg  of  you  to 
consider  whether  it  is  probable  that,  witn  the  testimonials^  in  fa- 
vour of  Phrenology  which  have  been  presented  to  you  in  their 
hands,  with  the  books  and  museums  on  the  science  before  their 
eyes,  and  with  the  constant  advocacy  of  its  truth  by  a  highly  in- 
fluential portion  of  the  periodical  press,  the  students  of  the  rising 
generation  will  readily  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  philosc^y 
which  never  satisfied  men  of  practical  understandings,  even 
when  it  was  supported  by  public  opinion  and  the  highest  names, 
but  which  is  now  generally  proclaimed  as  being  useless,  and 
which  is  brought  into  competition  with  a  newer,  a  better,  and  a 
highly  practical  system  of  truth. 

I  have  been  told,  that,  to  rest  my  claims  on  the  truth  and 
utility  of  Phrenology,  is  to  deprive  myself  of  the  benefit  which 
I  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  the  talents  which  I  have 
displayed,  and  the  beneficial  uses  which  I  have  made  of  them, 
however  humble  these  may  be.  I  profess  myself  altogether  in- 
capable of  comprehending  this  objection.  I  found  my  preten- 
sions on  Phrenology,  because  I  entertain  the  sincere  conviction 
that  no  rational  or  useful  system  of  Logic  can  be  reared  without 
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its  aid.  If  you  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  good  futh 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  me  with  Testimonials,  you 
have  grave  authority  for  admitting  the  reasonableness  of  this 
opinion.  To  reject  my  claims,  therefore,  because  they  are  based 
on  and  bound  up  with  Phrenology,  would  be  amply  to  shut 
your  eyes  to  doctrines  which  have  been  certified  to  you  by  men 
of  the  highest  talents  and  philosophical  reputation,  as  constitu* 
ting  the  only  basis  of  a  sound  system  of  Logic, 

It  may  appear  to  savour  of  egotism  in  me  to  observe,  further, 
that  on  your  decision  in  the  present  instance  will  depend,  to  some 
considerable  extent,  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  your  Uni- 
versity for  the  next  generation ;  but  I  venture  to  do  so,  because 
I  speak  not  of  my  own  importance,  but  of  that  of  a  great  system 
of  natural  science,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. As  an  individual  I  am  utterly  insignificant ;  but  if,  in 
rejecting  me,  it  shall  be  understood  that  you  refuse  to  admit 
Phrenology  as  a  science  within  your  academic  walls,  then  you 
may  injure  the  institution  over  which  you  preside.  Phrenology 
stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  and 
its  applications,  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
and  Newton  stood  to  astronomy  and  physical  science.  It  is 
calculated  to  remove  mystic  speculations,  and  to  supplant  them 
by  facts  and  the  sound  inductions  of  reason.  Its  first  and  greatest 
influence  will  be  felt  in  leading  to  an  important  reformation  in 
the  subjects  taught  in  classes  dedicated  to  moral  and  intellectual 
science.  Its  next  effect  will  extend  to  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation, rendering  it  at  once  philosophical  and  practical.  But  it 
will  exert  a  still  more  extensive  influence.  Phrenology  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  I  feel  and  aver  that 
if  it  were  once  admitted  into  your  University  as  science.  Profes- 
sors of  Physiology  might  soon  find  it  prudent  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  Us  principles,  else  they  would  fall  behind  their  age. 
It  18  the  foundation  of  the  most  rational  views  of  insanity,  and 
Professors  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  might  find  it  proper  to  give 
eflect  to  its  doctrines,  in  preparing  their  pupils  for  judging  of 
this  form  of  disease.  It  aflbrds  an  intelligible  clue  to  the  reci- 
procal influence  of  mittd  and  body,  and  teachers  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice-  of  Medicine  mi^ht,  I  trust,  be  induced  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  lights  in  their  prelections.  But  while  I  say 
these  things,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that,  if  placed  in  the  Chair, 
it  would  be  my  earnest  study,  as  it  would  be  my  duty  and  my 
interest,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  one;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  could  teach  Logic  on  phrenological  principles  with- 
(Hit  doing  so. 

In  short,  were  the  new  philosophy  introduced  into  your  Uui- 
versily,  a  very  few  years  would  justify  the  wisdom  of  your  deci- 
hion;  and  you  would  maintain  for  your  Seminary  that  pre- 
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eminence  as  a  seat  of  unfettered  and  liberal  study,  which  it  has 
already  enjoyed,  and  which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  fame 
and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  shall  shut  ^our  eyes  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  new  science,  you  will  proclaim  to  the  world  tnat  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  is  not  disposed  to  take  the  lead  in 
adopting  the  new  lights  of  the  age,  and  a  short  period  may  suf- 
fice  to  reveal  to  you  a  decline  in  its  prosperity,  which  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  arrest. 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticisms  to  which  I  expose  myself  in 
making  these  remarks ;  but  criticism  has  already  done  its  worst 
on  me,  and  I  have  nothing  farther  to  fear  from  its  severity.  If 
I  did  not  state  to  you  truths,  and  truths  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  your  University  and  City,  I  should  be  bound 
to  submit  to  obloquy,  because  it  would  be  merited ;  but  if  I 
merely  present  to  you  facts  founded  in  nature,  and  endeavour  to 
open  your  understandings  to  the  perception  of  consequences 
which  a  few  years  may  realize,  I  appeal  to  public  opinion  when 
enlightened  by  experience,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  course 
which  I  have  pursued. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

GEO.  COMBE. 

We  subjoin  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  on  the 
day  of  election.  Our  limits  render  it  necessary  to  abridge  such 
portions  of  the  speeches  as  have  no  bearing  on  Phrenology ;  but 
as  our  main  object  is  to  record  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Phrenology  is  at  present  held  by  the  general  public  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  omission  of  some  extraneous  matter  is  of  little  im- 
portance. 

July  15. 1836. — ^A  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was 
held  this  day,  in  order  to  appoint  a  Professor  to  the  Chair  of 
Logic.     The  Lord  Provost  was  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  list  of  the  candidates,  who  were  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Mr  P.  C.  M^Dougall,  Mr  Combe,  Mr  Isaac 
Taylor  (author  of  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm),  Dr 
Memes,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Stewart,  Mr  Dunlop,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Muston,  the  Rev.  Mr  Rae,  and  Dr  R.  Poole.  Mr  H.  G. 
Bell  and  Mr  Spalding,  advocates,  had  previously  withdrawn 
their  names  as  candidates.     Dr  Memes  also  now  resigned. 

The  Lord  Provost  said,  that  he  felt  quite  inadequate  to  do 
justice  to  the  candidate  he  was  about  to  propose.  Grentleroeo 
might  say  what  they  pleased  in  favour  of  those  they  were  to  pro* 
pose,  but  he  trustea  as  little  as  posnble  against  the  others  who 
were  put  in  competition,  for  sucn  a  constellation  of  talei>t  had 
not  yet  appeared  us  candidates  fur  any  office  the  Council  had 
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at  their  disposal.  In  proposing  Sir  William  Hamilton  he  felt 
perfectly  satisfied,  iliat  if  he  was  the  successful  candidate,  the 
Council  would  do  credit  to  themselves,  and  honour  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  selection. 

Mr  Bruce  bad  great  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  nomination. 
He  might  say,  that  not  only  were  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  fixed 
upon  them,  but  the  eyes  oi  all  England  who  were  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  science — nay,  he  mi|^ht  go  further,  and  say, 
that  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  both 
in  Europe  and  America  was  fixed  on  the  decision  of  this  day. 
Mr  Bruce  then  referred  at  great  length  to  the  series  of  splendid 
names  which  bore  testimony  to  tbe  European  reputation  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  as  a  metaphysician;  and  to  the  testimony 
from  Oxford,  stating,  that,  on  his  examination  there,  no  one, 
even  among  the  professors,  was  found  to  compete  with  him — 
that  bis  examination  stood  unrivalled  in  their  records,  and  that 
the  impression  it  made  at  the  time  was  not  yet  effaced.  He  then 
compared  his  q  ualifications  with  those  of  the  other  candidates,  and 
stated,  that  of  the  splendour  of  Mr  Tay lor^s  talents  there  could  be 
no  doubt ;  but  of  his  fitness  as  a  teacher  of  logic  there  was  no 
evidence.  With  respect  to  his  eminent  friend  Mr  Combe — for  he 
delighted  to  call  him  so — his  supereminent  talent  had  brought 
the  science  of  Phrenology  to  its  present  state  in  this  country  ; 
but  it  was  a  science  in  which  he  (Mr  B.)  was  not  prepared  to 
say  be  fully  concurred.  That  it  had  a  foundation  he  believed, 
but  that  it  had  so  extensive  influence  on  the  human  character  as 
Mr  Combe  stated,  he  had  great  doubts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, then,  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  support  Mr  Combe. 
For  the  sake  therefore  of  tbe  University — for  the  credit  of  the 
Council — and  to  meet  the  expectations  of  all  men  of  science,  he 
trusted  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  be  their  choice  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Dr  NeiU  said,  the  candidate  I  am  about  to  propose  has  already 
been  complimented  by  my  friend  Mr  Bruce  for  his  supereminent 
tidenta — I  mean  Mr  Combe.  He  stands  at  this  moment  in  a 
most  influential  position,  both  with  regard  to  education  and 
mental  pbilosopliy ;  and  he  has  attained  this  influential  position 
notwithstanding  tne  most  powerful  and  persevering  efforts  of  men 
of  the  greatest  talents  to  put  him  down.  Indm),  I  believe  it 
would  be  pretty  genendly  admitted  that  Mr  Combers  claims  are 
paramcHint,  had  be  not  lieen  the  great  champion  of  Phrenology. 
It  seems  to  be  feared  by  one  set  of  the  gentlemen  around  this 
Board,  that  Mr  Combe  would  teach  Phrenology  in  the  Logic 
class,  and  that  thepr^udice  against  Phrenology  is  still  so  strong 
in  this  city,  that  Mr  Combe  would  neither  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senatus  nor  to  the  public.  I  have  no  fear  on  citner  of  these 
points.    Mr  Combe  would  undoubtedly  teach  Logic  on  phrcno- 
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logical   principles ;    so  would  Dr  Welsh  had  he  been  invited 
to  the  Chair ;  so  would  Dr  Poole  were  he  to  be  elected  to  it.    I 
may  add  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  Logic  will  never  make 
sure  progress  till  it  be  taught  on  those  principles,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  teach  Logic  on  phrenological  principles  without  giving 
offence — nay,  almost  without  using  phrenological  language.     In 
one  instance,  indeed,  an  essay  was  published,  treating  a  medical 
subject  on  phrenological  principles,  but  without  usins  phrenologi- 
cal  terms.    The  essay  was  an  excellent  one,  and  was  nighly  prais- 
ed by  anti-phrenological  doctors,  whose  prejudices  would  cer- 
tainly  have  induced  them  to  withhold  their  meed  oF  praise,  had 
phrenological  language  been  employed.     As  to  the  prejudices, 
I  believe  ihey  would  soon  die  away.     Mr  Combers  lectures 
would  be  numerously  attended ;  and  when  the  old  Professors 
came  in  close  contact  with  the  new  one«  they  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
agreeably  surprised  :  they  would  find  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  with  a  very  clear  head  and  very 
kind  heart, — a  man  quite  disinclined  to  giving  offence.  "  In  case 
(says  Mr  Combe  in  a  private  note,  and  he  has  stated  the  same 
thing  in  substance  in  the  last  series  of  his  printed  testimonials) 
— in  case  I  shall  be  placed  in  the  Chair,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
duty  equally  to  the  Patrons,  to  Phrenology,  and  to  myself,  to 
use  every  means  of  avoiding  offence  to  old  feelings  ana  preju- 
dices.'"    A  great  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  m  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  discoveries  and  doctrines  of  Dr  Gall. 
Ten  years  ago  they  were  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers;  but  now  these  learned  gentlemen 
maintain  a  most  respectful  silence.     The  day  for  twitting  about 
bumps  has  gone  by.    "  Where  be  all  their  gibes  now  ?*''   Really 
the  Reviewers  seem  quite  "  ch'opfallen ;""  and  assuredly  Mr 
Combers  testimonials  must  put  a  final  extinguisher  on  their  anti- 
phrenological  wit,  for  many  of  those  testimonials  proceed  from 
the  friends  of  the  Reviewers.     They  now  seem  only  to  object 
that  Phrenology  is  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences, — an  objection 
equally  applicable  to  Medicine.     The  Lord  Provost  has  told 
us  that  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  jurymen.     I  agree  to 
this.     I  call  upon  the  Council  to  act  as  a  jury ;  and  I  am  bold 
to  say,  that  Mr  Combers  witnesses  are  many  of  them  on  a  par 
M'ith  those  brought  forward  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.     Again, 
it  is  thought  that  some  of  Mr  Combers  views  are  at  variance 
with  certain  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  religion.     Although 
no  letters  of  mine  are  produced,  yet  some  addressed  to  me,  and 
circulated  along  with  Mr  Combers  testimonials,  bear  intrinsic 
evidence  of  my  readiness  to  sympathise  with  such  fears.     I  am 
glad  to  have  been  the  means  of  making  it  appear,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eminent  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Secession 
Church,  that  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  are  nowise  inconsist- 
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ent  with  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and,  from  Mr  Combers  ex- 
planations, that  he  is  not  nearly  so  heterodox  in  his  views  as 
some  appear  to  have  taken  for  granted.  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr  Combe  will  be  seconded  ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  have  also  reason  to  fear  that  his  supporters  will  be  sadly 
in  the  minority.  This  I  shall  regret,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
Mr  Combers  appointment  would  at  once  benefit  the  University, 
do  credit  to  the  City,  and  honour  to  this  Council,  who  would 
thus  anticipate  by  a  score  of  years  the  sure  verdict  of  our  suc- 
cessors in  favour  of  the  new  system  of  Mental  Philosophy.  It 
now  appears,  however,  that  the  contest  lies  between  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Mr  M^Dougall,  and  Mr  Taylor.  In  one  respect, 
they  are  all  objectionable  to  me.  They  will  all  teach  more  or 
less  on  the  old  system  ;  they  are  all  anti-phrenologists.  But  the 
last-named  will,  I  think,  be  less  afraid  of  change  ;  indeed,  he  is 
pledged  to  change  ;  and  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
him,  he  will  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  Phrenology, 
but  will  be  open  to  conviction. 

Mr  Milne  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr  Combe. 

Mr  Mackay  then  rose  and  said,  that  on  the  best  of  all  evi- 
dence, an  intimate  personal  acquaintance,  Dr  Chalmers  had  re- 
commended to  their  notice  a  countryman  of  their  own,  distin- 
guished by  his  attainments  in  literature  and  science,  whose  moral 
and  religious  character  eminently  qualified,  him  for  being  a 
teacher  of  youth.  In  a  case  of  such  importance,  they  certainly 
should  prefer  evidence  at  home  to  foreign  testimony ;  and  he 
might  add,  was  there  an  individual  at  home  or  abroad  better 
qualified  than  Dr  Chalmers  to  g^ve  an  opinion  and  advice  as  to 
tne  fittest  person  to  fill  this  chair  ?     Mr  Mackay  concluded  by 

i>roposing  that  Mr  Patrick  Campbell  Macdougall  be  the  Pro- 
essor,  and  entreated  the  Council  to  give  effect  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr  6.  Graham  seconded  the  motion. 

Bailie  Macfarlan  agreed  with  Mr  Bruce  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  duty  they  had  to  perform,  and  that  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen  were  upon  them.  They  were  assembled  to  be  tried 
at  the  oar  of  public  opinion,  and  upon  this  he  was  quite  willing 
to  rest  the  result  on  tnis  election,  for,  as  the  Lord  Provost  had 
said,  there  was  a  constellation  of  talent  before  them.  He  felt 
satisfied  that  the  choice  could  fall  on  no  man  who  was  not  emi- 
nently  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  Chair.  He  had 
read  several  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  articles  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  respect,  and  while  he 
tliought  those  articles  displayed  a  great  deal  of  profound  know, 
ledge,  he  still  conceived  they  did  not  appear  to  carry  out  the 
hi^  reputation  wherewith  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  started  ; 
and  to  this  day  he  thought  the  appearance  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
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milton  at  Oxford  was  the  highest  testimonial  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  his  favour.  He  (Bailie  Macfarlan)  quite  agreed  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Lord  Provost,  that  they  ought  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  placed  in  a  jury-box,  there  to  consider  the 
testimonials  laid  before  them,  and  to  form  their  judgment  ac- 
cordingly. But  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  any  jury  made  up  their 
minds  upon  evidence  of  one  particular  kina,  and  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  take  all  the  statements  laid  before  them.  No  doubt 
testimonials  were  an  important  branch  of  this,  but  there  are  other 
testimonials  within  every  one^s  reach,  and  upon  which  every  man 
of  common  sense  was  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  These  were 
the  public  works  of  the  individual,  and  these  works  they  could 
judge  of  with  as  great  freedom  as  of  the  testimonials  of  learned 
and  scientific  men.  If  they  confined  themselves  to  testimonials, 
and  refused  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  then  none  of  the 
candidates  could  equal  Mr  Combe  in  that  respect,  whether  they 
considered  the  number  or  value  of  the  testimonials.  Mr  Combe 
had  testimonials  from  French  philosophers  of  as  great  eminence 
as  those  in  favour  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as,  for  instance,  Brous- 
sais,  Turpin,  Bessieres,  Richard,  &c. ;  he  had  also  a  testimonial 
from  Archbishop  Whately.  Mr  Combe  had  testimonials  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Council  had  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  Mr  Combe  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  age,  and  had  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  and  ablest  lecturers ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  (Bailie  M.)  understood  distinctly  from  Dr  Neill, 
who  did  not  expect  above  one  or  two  supporters,  that  the  Coun- 
cil had  judged  from  other  circumstances  than  the  mere  produc- 
tion of  testimonials.  Therefore  he  held  that  they  ought  to  deal 
evenhanded  justice,  and  do  with  others  as  with  Mr  Combe.  He 
concluded  by  nominating  Mr  Isaac  Taylor. 

Bailie  Sawers  second^  the  motion. 

(Here  there  were  cries  of  "  vote,  vote,'*  but  Mr  Deuchar  in- 
sisted on  being  heard.) 

Mr  Deuchar  stated  he  felt  deeply  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him  as  an  individual  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was 
with  much  diffidence  that  he  ventured  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  which  involved  the  best  interests  of  our  Universi^.  But 
when  he  considered  the  mighty  influence  which  a  professor  of 
Logic  would  undoubtedly  have  on  the  thousands  of  youthful 
minds  who  should  successively  be  placed  under  his  charge,  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  selected  a  person  not 
only  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  whose  literary  fame  would 
shed  a  lustre  on  our  University,  but  whose  pious  and  religious 
character  was  such  as  to  afford  the  stronger  guarantee  to  parents 
that  their  sons  would  be  in  no  danger  while  listening  to  their 
teacher,  of  imbibing  the  insidious  poison  of  scepticism  which  so 
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abounded  in  the  works  of  many  eminent  men  who  had  written 
on  mental  philosophy.  Mr  D.  observed,  that  although  all  the 
candidates  who  had  been  named  were  men  of  high  literary  at- 
tainments, he  would  only  direct  attention  to  three  of  them. 
First,  Mr  Combe.  No  one  could  deny  Mr  Combers  abilities  and 
great  scientific  attainments ;  but  he  was  the  teacher  of  a  new 
philosophy  of  mind,  which,  even  were  it  true  in  theory,  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  tested  by  experience ;  and  while  the  great 
majority  of  learned  men  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine,  it  would 
be  great  presumption  in  this  Council  of  thirty-three,  and  indeed 
a  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  were  they  to  suppose  that  by  joining 
the  minority  they  could  turn  the  scale  of  opinion,  and  thereby 
establish  Phrenology.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  (Mr 
Deuchar)  was  saved  the  necessity  of  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  Mr  Combers  celebrated  work  on  the  Constitution  of 
Man  ;  but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  decided  opinion  that 
many  of  the  doctrines  therein  promulgated  tended  to  subvert 
revelation,  and  were  consequently  injurious  to  the  best  interest 
of  man.  Second,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  at  once  admitted 
that  this  gentleman^s  testimonials  were  of  the  first  order,  and 
Mr  D.'^s  only  surprise  was,  that  a  man  so  eminent  for  talent,  so 
full  of  mental  power,  and  so  acute  as  a  philosopher,  had  not  made 
greater  efforts  to  supply  a  text-book  on  logic,  or  to  favour  the 
public  with  an  enlarged  or  connected  system  of  mentnl  philo- 
sophy. He  might  wnte  well  for  the  few,  and  that  was  admitted  ; 
but  he  had  not  written  for  the  many,  which  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  logic  professor.  On  the  point  of  religion  Mr  D.  was  bound 
to  say  a  few  words.  What  were  Sir  William'^s  sentiments  ?  He 
might  be  a  religious  man.  Mr  Sinclair''s  testimony  was  only  a 
statement  of  vague  belief  that  he  was.  No  direct  testimony, 
however,  was  given,  and  the  Council  was  entitled  to  have  the 
fullest  evidence  on  this  subject.  Mr  D.  next  adverted  to  Mr 
Taylor,  who,  he  said,  by  his  able  and  valuable  works,  had  gainc?d 
a  name  in  the  literary  world  which  would,  if  he  were  elected, 
shed  a  lustre  on  our  University. 

Mr  Jameson  said,  he  was  about  to  vote  for  Mr  Taylor,  a 
gentleman  whom  he  considered  the  superior  man,  especially  on 
religious  m)unds.  On  this  subject  he  wished  to  speak  with  re- 
verence; lie  wished  he  was  more  under  its  influence;  but  he 
trusted  that  all  the  Council  recognised  its  importance.  They 
would  not  forget  the  fervent  and  pious  sentiments  in  the  prayer 
of  the  eloquent  clergyman  (Dr  Muir)  who  had  opened  their 
meeting,  that  they  would  remember  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  Groddischarging  a  most  important  duty — a  prayer  which  had 
touched  his  heart,  as  he  trusted  it  had  done  the  hearts  of  his 
brother  Councillors.  It  had  been  said  that  there  was  a  constel- 
lation of  talent  competing  for  this  chair.     He  suspected  that  a 
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good  deal  of  the  refulgence  which  struck  gentlemen  so  forcibly, 
was  in  consequence  of  the  nearness  of  some  of  the  objects,  and 
that  what  was  distant  was  not  so  brilliant.  Mr  J.  then  referred 
to  the  obscurity  of  Sir  W.  Hamiltoirs  style  of  writing  as  an  ob- 
jection ;  and  added,  that  had  the  splendid  abilities  for  which  in 
his  testimonials  he  got  credit  been  available,  they  would  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  his  present  Chair.  But,  instead  of  this. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  he  contended,  was  not  known  except  from  his 
connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  theological  philosophy  of  that  journal  was  not  in  high 
repute ;  that  its  religious  principles  were  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion.  (Mr  Black,  "  trash.*")  Perhaps  any  thing  he  (Mr 
J.)  could  say  on  the  subject  of  religion,  would  seem  trash  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people — (here  there  was  considerable  impatience 
manifested  in  the  Council.) 

The  Lord  Provost  called  Mr  Jameson  to  order.  Such 
language  could  not  be  permitted. 

Mr  Johnston  contended  that  when  candidates  came  forward, 
their  whole  character  was  before  the  public ;  and  that  Mr  Jame- 
son  was  quite  in  order  in  discussing  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  religious 
qualificalions. 

Mr  Bruce  put  it  to  Mr  Jameson  whether  the  fact  of  having 
written  a  few  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  made  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  responsible  for  the  religious  opinions  of  that  journal. 

Mr  Jameson,  after  a  pause,  again  proceeded  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  concluded  by  again  expressing  himself  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Mr  Taylor. 

Treasurer  Black  said,  that  before  Mr  Jameson  spoke,  he  did 
not  see  any  necessity  for  further  speaking  on  the  subject ;  but 
there  was  one  part  of  that  most  extraordinary  speech  which  he 
could  not  but  notice.  It  was  one  of  the  unpleasant  signs  of  the 
times  that  they  found  men,  whenever  they  had  an  object  to 
carry,  making  a  stalking-horse  of  religion  (hear,  hear).  What- 
ever matter  was  under  discussion,  one  party  was  sure  to  raise  the 
cry  of  heresy  against  the  other — a  cry  which  has  done  more  mis- 
chief, since  first  it  was  raised  to  the  present  moment,  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  world.  He  believed  there  had  been  men  who 
had  joined  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition,  and  burned  their 
fellow-creatures,  thinking  they  did  God  service ;  and  that  there 
were  many  persons  in  modern  times  who  carried  their  principles 
to  the  extreme,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  promoting  God^s 
glory.  But  there  was  another  class  of  men,  who,  while  they  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  while 
they  took  no  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  real  religion  in 
the  world,  did  yet  come  forwara  with  hypocritical,  canting, 
whining  speeches  on  religion  when  they  had  a  point  to  carry 
(Hear).     When  he  (Mr  B.)  met  with  such  men,  he  was  filled 
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with  infinite  disgust  He  could  excuse  those  who  through  their 
whole  life  had  manifested  strong  and  ardent  zeal  in  promoting 
their  own  religious  principles,  and  who,  in  their  ordinary  con- 
duct, were  apt  to  carry  their  zeal  too  far;  but  when  individuals 
who  had  never  shewn  themselves  tw>  be  influenced  by  religious 
zeal,  and  who  yet  came  forward  under  the  semblance  of  it  to 
carry  their  point — who  could  help  feeling  the  utmost  disgust  ? 
(Mr  Howden  **  Jo  be  sure.'*)  He  (Mr  Black)  thought  the  last 
speech  had  let  out  a  great  deal  of  the  influence  which  had  been 
used  against  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  He  had  no  doubt  that  there 
bad  been  much  talking  about  the  German  philosophy  being  con- 
trary to  sound  theology.  They  did  not  perhaps  say  that  Sir 
William  was  an  infidel ;  they  dared  not  do  that ;  but  in  a  calm, 
quiet,  serpent-Uke,  creeping  way,  insinuated  and  left  the  inference 
to  be  deduced  that  he  was  an  infidel.  But  how  was  it  argued  that 
be  was  not  favourable  to  religion  ?  Why,  because  he  had  written 
some  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Was  it  then  to  be  said 
that  the  religious  opinions  of  all  who  had  written  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  were  to  be  suspected  ?  Dr  Chalmers,  it  was  well  known, 
bad  written  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  that  case  it  would 
follow  that  he  was  not  favourable  to  religion  (Hear).  He  (Mr 
B.)  had  taken  as  much  interest  in  promoting  religious  societies 
as  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  opposed  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on 
religious  grounds;  but  he  had  not  found  those  who  were  so 
eloquent  on  the  fear  of  jeligion  being  injured  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, take  the  same  interest  in  promoting  religion,  but  had  stood 
aloof,  leaving  it  to  others. 

Mr  Russell  read  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Dr  Chalmers, 
Dr  Wardlaw,  and  Mr  Buchanan  of  I^cith,  to  shew  that  it  was  of 
great  consequence  to  unite  reli^on  with  the  teaching  of  philoso- 
phy. He  considered  Mr  Taylor  best  qualified  to  do  this,  and 
therefore  he  should  vote  for  him. 

Mr  Johnston  wished  to  have  a  guarantee  that  Sir  William  was 
sound  in  regard  to  religion  ;  and  he  asked  if  it  would  be  proper 
in  the  Council  to  elect  a  person  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  whose  prin- 
ciples  in  that  respect  were  not  guaranteed  even  by  his  stoutest 
advocates.  He  (Mr  J.)  also  wished  for  evidence  of  his  qualities 
as  a  teacher. 

Mr  GifTord  also  contended  for  the  superior  claims  of  Mr  Tay- 
lor in  a  religious  point  of  view. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr  Whyte  and  Mr  Laing,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  said  the  argument  was  all  on  his  ^de, 

Mr  McLaren  said,  that  Mr  Johnston  had  called  particularly 
upon  him  for  evidence  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Christianity,  and 
said,  that  if  he  could  assure  him  (Mr  J.)  of  this,  and  quiet  his 
conscience  upon  that  point,  he  would  be  satisfied.  It  v;as,  he 
said,  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  he  (Mr  McLaren)  would  guar- 
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antee  the  religion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  he  would  not  Icnow  if  he  were 
then  present.  He  had  never  been  asked  to  vote  for  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  except  by  an  elder  of  the  Church,  who  was  now  pre- 
sent, Dr  Macaulay.  It  was  ludicrous  to  call  on  him  to  guaran- 
tee Sir  William  Hamilton's  religion.  He  would  not  guarantee 
the  religion  even  of  Mr  Johnston  (a  laugh).  He  knew  nothing 
of  any  man's  religion  except  occasionally  by  .his  works,  which 
was  the  best  criterion  that  he  knew  to  judge  by.  He  knew  seve- 
ral dissenting  clergymen  both  in  the  town  and  country,  who 
thought  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  be  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  Mr  Taylor  in  the  Chair  of  Logic,  and  he  did  not  know 
one  clergyman  who  held  the  reverse  of  this  opinion.  He  knew 
many  who  looked  with  disgust  upon  the  circumstance  of  religion 
being  so  frequently  made  a  stalking-liorse  of  in  cases  where  it 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  ;  and  he  must  say  that  to-day  he  had 
heard  no  sneering  against  religion,  but  against  its  being  used  in 
this  way. 

Dr  Macaulay  said,  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  asked  Mr 
M*Laren  to  vote  for  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  he  had  intend- 
ed to  do  so  himself  up  to  Monday  last,  when  he  had  learned,  on 
returning  from  London,  that  Mr  Taylor  was  positively  a  candi- 
date. On  reconsidering  the  question,  he  had  since  become  satis- 
fied in  his  mind,  that,  on  the  score  of  religion,  Mr  Taylor  was 
the  fittest  of  the  two  candidates ;  and  in  noting  for  him,  as  he  in- 
tended to  do,  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  his  change  of  opinion. 

Convener  Dick  said,  while  1  cannot  properly  be  called  a  phre- 
nologist, I  believe  that  the  principles  are  founded  in  nature ; 
and,  as  Mr  Combe  has  proved  himself  a  successful  and  a  popu- 
lar teacher,  and  a  sound  physiologist  and  logician,  I  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  vote  for  him. 

Mr  Duncan  gave  his  reasons  for  preferring  Sir  William 
Hamilton. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  whole  list  of 
candidates : — 

For  Sir  William  Hamilton — The  Lord  Provost,  Bailie  Don- 
aldson, Bailie  Stodart,  Treasurer  Black,  Councillors  Watson, 
Howden  McLaren,  Ponton,  Baird,  Duncan,  Robertson,  Grain- 
ger, Grant,  and  Bruce — 14. 

For  Mr  Taylor — Bailie  Macfarlan,  Bailie  Sawers,  Councillors 
Deuchar,  Jameson,  Russell,  GifTord,  Banks,  Whyte,  Laing,  and 
Macaulay— -10. 

For  Mr  M*Dougall — Dean  of  Guild  Lamond,  Councillors 
Johnston,  Mackay,  Gillespie  Graham,  and  Madagan — 5. 

For  Mr  Combe  —  Convener  Dick,  Councillors  Neill  and 
Milne^S. 

At  the  close  of  this  vote,  the  proposers  of  the  two  last  named 
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candidates  agreed  to  withdraw  them,  when  another  vote  was  ta- 
ken for  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr  Taylor,  and,  in  addition 
to  those  we  have  already  named,  there  voted. 

For  Sir  William  Hamilton— The  Dean  of  Guild,  the  Conve- 
nor, Councillors  Gillespie  Graham  and  Milne,  giving  a  total 
number  of  18. 

For  Mr  Taylor — Councillors  Johnston,  Mackay,  Maclagan, 
and  Neill,  total  14. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

THE  HARMONY  OF  PHRENOLOGY  WITH  SCRIPTURE:  shewn 
in  a  Refutation  of  the  Philosophical  Errors  contained  in  Mr  CoiCBE*t 
''  Constitution  of  Man.'*  By  William  Scott,  Esq.  Edinburgh :  Fraser 
&,  Ca ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  London ;  Curr^-,  Dublin.  1836.  Post  Svo, 
pp.332. 

This  book,  as  its  title  announces,  is  intended  as  a  refutation 
of  Mr  Combers  "  Constitution  of  Man."'  It  contains  a  whole 
tissue  of  perversions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  doctrines 
taught  in  that  work,  and  declamations  against  it,  with  a  very 
slender  intermixture  of  reasoning.  It  is  replete  with  inconsis- 
tencies, and  so  completely  overshoots  the  mark,  even  on  its  own 
side,  that  we  doubt  much  whether  the  party  for  whose  gratifi- 
cation it  is  written  will  thank  the  author  for  his  zeal.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  immolation  of  truth,  reason,  and  philosophy,  at 
the  shrine  of  political  and  religious  prejudice.  We  have  not 
here  space  to  enter  into  details;  but  we  feel  no  regret  in 
leaving  to  Mr  Scott  the  full  advantage  of  a  free  field,  as 
every  enlightened  reader  will  regard  any  answer  to  it  as  a  waste 
of  paper  and  of  wurds.  Mr  Combers  book  has  now  attained 
such  an  extensive  circulation,  that  it  cannot  suffer  from  misre- 
presentation ;  and  if  its  merits  be  not  sufficient  to  support  it 
against  attacks  ten  times  more  powerful  than  this,  it  deserves  to 
fall. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

STATISTICS  OF  PHRENOLOGY  :  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and 
present  State  of  that  Science  in  the  British  Islands.  By  Hewett  C 
Watsox.     London  :  Ijongman  &  Co.     1836.     ]2mo,  pp.  242. 

We  received  this  work  after  more  than  the  full  limits  of  the 
present  number  were  filled  up ;  but  it  is  so  valuable  acontribu- 
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tion  to  the  cause  of  Phrenology,  that  we  add  a  second  extra 
sheet  to  be  enabled  to  introduce  it  to  our  readers.  In  our  last 
number  we  printed  a  circular  addressed  by  Mr  Watson  to  the 
phrenologists  of  Britain,  requesting  answers  from  them  to  cer- 
tain queries  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology ;  and  the  present 
volume  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  the  answers  received. 
He  has  executed  his  task  admirably ;  and  no  phrenologist  should 
be  without  a  copy  of  his  work.  '^  In  publishing  this  sketch,''' 
says  Mr  Watson,  "  of  the  progress  hitherto  made  by  Phreno- 
logy, in  public  estimation,  I  am  actuated  by  the  hope  of  lend- 
ing some  small  assistance  towards  accelerating  its  future  advan- 
ces. The  open  adherents  of  the  science  have  hitherto  been  Uke 
so  many  isolated  individuals  scattered  throughout  Britain,  un- 
aware of  their  own  collective  strength,  and  exerting  little  en- 
couraging influence  upon  each  other.  They  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  opponents  more  frequently  than  with  friends. 
The  cautious,  the  approbative,  and  the  politic  have  thus  been 
deterred,  in  too  many  instances,  from  the  energetic  support  of 
doctrines  which  required  strenuous  and  uncompromising  efforts 
for  effecting  their  diffusion,  and  general  reception  by  the  com- 
munity ;  while  the  enemies  of  these  doctrines,  profiting  by  the 
backwardness  of  phrenologists,  still  continue  to  reiterate  their 
assertions  that  the  whole  system  is  fast  hastening  into  oblivion. 
In  consequence,  many  persons  have  been  prevented  from  giving 
an  attentive  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  still  are  so.  But 
the  present  volume  will  shew  that  the  aggregate  strength  of 
phrenologists  is  now  by  no  means  inconsiderable ;  and,  what  is 
much  more  important,  it  will  prove  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt  or  dispute,  that  the  numbers  and  influential  consequence 
of  the  adherents  to  Phrenology  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing 
up  to  the  present  moment ;  an  increase  that  bids  fair  to  proceed 
at  a  much  greater  rate  in  future.  This  fact  should  cast  down 
all  the  fears  and  scruples  of  phrenologists,  and  incite  them  to 
more  vigorous  efforts  for  accelerating  the  final  triumph  of  their 
science,  with  all  its  concomitant  advantages  to  themselves  and 
their  race.  If  phrenologists  be  aroused  and  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  and  complete  triumph,  an  opposite  effect 
must  be  produced  on  their  opponents ;  to  the  more  shrewd  and 
prudential  of  whom  this  small  volume  will  supply  cogent  hints, 
that  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  much  safer  and  more  politic  course, 
to  avoid  bringing  themselves  again  into  collision  with  Phreno- 
logy and  its  adherents,  and  will  also  admonish  them  to  invoke  a 
forgiveness  and  speedy  oblivion  of  past  transgressions." 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  as  follows : — 

"  Section  I.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of'  Phreno^ 
logy^  considered  in  respect  to  its  Reception  by  the  PtMic* — 
Early  history — Spurzheim's  first  visit  to  England,  and  piiblica- 
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sal  :iie  E.i:=fct;rvfi  Rertev — E\* 
wet  rr  tbe  unesevi  dar — Fu;viw 

Brmmdk  ^/^Scitma  -ar  Fk:iam-^i^, — 1.  D^a:ixMi  ol'  the  sdeoor 
and  ^  oc«iects — 2.  M«op<iT^acal  idexs  of  luind— d.  I^dKiin^ 
c€  \he  necoe^— 4.  Uses — 5-  CHMectioos — 6  K\k 
•-  Soz'iwfxm*  lor  the  studr  ot  Phreooii^rv — 51  Sw>»- 
for  c  r-isne  a  kaov^N^e  of  ihe  scseoo? — 9^  Sii^pf^ 
iar  rltrri:r.g  uacaruiiid  opfo^iiiv-o — 10.  CiMiniif  nl5  oo  th^^ 

^  SFCTiosi  III.  Lcco/  Z>i**i4so«  cf  P\rrTH\\y^', — Slate  of  tlv 
nicace,  aad  steps  taken  to  diffuse  the  ksowknige  of  u«  m  Aber> 
dccn.  Aljth,  Arimatlu  BakevelL  Bath.  Belfast.  Beteriev.  Bir. 
■unghaBi,  Bohoo,  Boston.  Bradford,  Brechin.  Bristol.  Bungav, 
Cambridge,  Chatham,  Chehenham,  Cork.  CoTentr?.  Cupar. 
DerbT,  Din^aQ,  l>ooca>ter.  Dublin.  Dumfries  Dun  bar,  Dun> 
dee,  Dunferailiiie.  Doine,  Edinburgh,  Fareham,  Fi>Hiir.  Gains- 
borough, Galashiels  Glammis.  Glasgow.  GreeiHxk.  IIa<i(iing« 
too,  Halifax,  Uawick,  Uuddersiield,  Hull.  Inverary,  Inverness. 
Jedburgti,  Kelso.  Kerriemuir.  Kilmarnock.  Lauder.  Learning- 
too,  Laedft,  Lincoln,  Lintrathen,  Liverpool.  Lochce.  lAmdon, 
Louth,  LTtningtun,  Lynn,  Manchester,  Margate,  Melrose,  Mtv 
nifesth,  Montrose,  Newark,  Newburgh,  Newcastle,  Norwich, 
NoCtingharo,  Oxford,  Paisley,  Peterborough,  Portsmouth,  Read- 
ing, Rugby,  Safiron  Walden,  Salisbury*.  Scarborough.  Sheffield. 
Southampton,  Spalding,  Stamford.  Stirling.  Sunderland,  Taun- 
ton, Tillicoultry,  Wakefield,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Wrexham, 
York. 

"  Section  IV.  Literature  of  Phrenology, — 1.  Chronological 
list  of  phrenological  works — S.  List  of  anti-phrendogical  works 
— S.  List  of  phrenological  writers — i.  List  of  anti-phrenologi- 
cal  writers — 6.  List  of  Persons  giving  Testimonials  in  riKHim- 
mendation  of  the  Science,  to  Mr  George  Combe  and  Lord  Gle- 
ndg  as  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies — 6.  Opinions  of  an- 
ti-phrenologists. 

"  Section  V.  StaiisttctU  Estimaies  mid  Summarie.^.'^l 
Phrenological  Societies — 2.  Phrenologists,  Anti-phrenologists^ 
&c- — 8.  Phrenological  Works — 4.  Authors  and  Essayists — 5. 
Museums — 6.  Lectures — 7.  Tabular  N'iews. 

**  Supplement. — Phrenology  and  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Lon- 
don— Phrenology  and  Metaphysics— -State  of  Phn»nology  in 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Stirling,  and  Taunton — Addi- 
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tional  works — CaldwelPs  Thoughts  on  Physical  Education — 
Noble*s  Essay  on  estimating  Character — Writers  on  Phreno- 
logy— Additional  Testimonials  to  Mr  Combe."" 

The  first  section,  on  the  progress  of  Phrenology,  is  written 
in  an  excellent  spirit.  It  is  throughout  courteous  in  language, 
but  bold,  vigorous,  and  uncompromising  in  thought.  Mr  Wat- 
son does  justice  upon  the  individuals  and  editors  of  periodical 
publications  who  have  opposed  Phrenology ;  he  bestows  ample 
commendation  on  its  friends  and  supporters,  yet  tells  them  their 
faults  with  freedom  and  independence.  Of  ourselves  he  speaks 
in  the  following  terms :— ^^  In  182S  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  a  quarterly  periodical,  which  has 
been  regularly  published  from  that  time,  and  still  continues  to 
he  so.  It  forms  an  useful  record  of  the  progress  of  Phrenology, 
now  extending  to  nine  volumes,  and  including  several  most  va- 
luable essays,  with  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  papers, 
cases,  and  remarkable  facts.  It  has  never  been  very  popular, 
even  among  the  phrenologists,  and  has  been  much  complained 
of  as  representing  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  its  conductors  rather 
than  those  of  the  phrenological  public ;  but  it  seems  to  be  now 
meeting  with  a  more  cordid  reception.  If  not  always  satisfying 
individual  minds^  its  readers  should  remember  that  such  a  jour- 
nal, started  in  support  of  an  unpopular  science,  must  have  en- 
tuled  on  its  conductors  much  personal  trouble  and  pecuniary 
loss ;  in  return  for  which  they  could  have  only  a  very  remote 
prospect  of  remuneration  in  any  way,  except  what  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  labouring  for  the  difiiision  of  truth  and  the 
good  of  their  fellow-beings.  The  conductors,  however,  call 
upon  phrenologists  to  support  their  journal ;  and  they  complain 
that  it  is  not  done  sufiiciently.  Surely  this  is  unreasonable. 
The  public  will  support  a  journal  adapted  to  its  wants ;  and  if 
the  editors  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  do  not  adapt  theirs  to 
the  public,  the  fault  rests  with  themselves,  and  so  also  should 
its  consequences. 

*^  It  would  be  easy  to  specify  particular  objections  to  the  plan 
and  mode  of  conducting  this  journal ;  but  whatever  objections 
may  be  urged  against  it,  we  should  not  forget  to  look  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  scales.  Though  not  perfect,  there  is  much  to 
approve ;  and  the  three  following  propositions  may  be  unhesi- 
tatingly advanced  in  defence  of  the  journal : — First,  that  it  has 
been  highly  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Phrenology ;  secondly, 
that  every  phrenologist  will  find  advantage  from  reading  it ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  in  philosophical  spirit  and  moral  excellence,  a  single 
volume  of  it  vastly  outweighs  the  united  value  of  every  page  and 
paragraph  written  offamst  Phrenology."  The  following  para- 
graph appears  as  a  foot-note  to  these  remarks.  *^  I  have  many 
times  felt  called  upon  to  defend  this  periodical  from  the  censures  of 
others,  sometimes  made  with  small  consideration  and  scarcely  in 
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tlie  spirit  ofiustice ;  but  I  have  also  occasionally  been  disposed  to 
join  in  the  disapprobation.  This  induces  me  to  take  the  liberty  of 
here  suggesting  to  the  editors  a  fair  experimental  test  of  their 
labours.  Let  them  call  on  the  regular  subscribers  to  their  jour- 
nal to  send  such  objections  and  suggestions  as  seem  called  for, 
free  of  expense,  legibly  written,  and  limited  to  the  compass  of  a 
common  letter  sheet.  Let  these  be  compared,  and  let  due  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  opinions  most  numerously  supported. 
Several  of  the  objectors  are  not  subscribers,  nor  even  regular 
readers.*" 

We  present  these  remarks  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  in 
which  Air  Watson^s  work  is  written,  which  we  greatly  admire. 
Being  placed  on  our  defence,  we  be^  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  his  charges  against  us.  This  Journal  has  been  guilty 
*'  of  representing  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  its  conductors  rather 
than  those  of  the  phrenological  public,*"  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: — First,  That  we  have  had  no  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  feelings  of  the  phrenological  public.  The 
phrenologists,  as  Mr  Watson  has  shewn,  are  scattered  in  small 
numbers  all  over  the  kingdom ;  they  ai*e  in  general  unknown  to 
us  personally,  and  they  do  not  address  us  by  letters,  so  that  we 
are  absolutely  unable  to  represent  their  feelings  in  our  pages. 
The  instances  are  few  in  which  we  have  rejected  communica- 
tions, and  these  always  on  grounds  which  appeared  to  ourselves 
to  involve  the  interests  of  the  science,  and  not  of  our  own  peculiar 
opinions  merely.  Secondly,  No  honest  man  can  write  except  from 
bis  own  feelings  and  ideas ;  and,  as  the  conductors  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  not  numerous,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise 
than  represent  our  own  minds  in  its  pages :  but,  with  all  de- 
ference, may  it  not  be  asked  whether,  seeing  that  we  have 
studied  Phrenology  for  a  longer  period,  and  more  diligently, 
than  most  of  its  supporters,  we  have  not  some  right  to  consider 
ourselves  as  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  generality  Pin  not  ex- 
tinguishing our  own  beams  to  give  place  to  the  scintillations  of 
other  minds,  we  have  been  moved  more  by  the  abstract  love  of 
light  than  by  that  of  shining.  Whenever  valuable  papers  have 
been  presented  to  us  by  such  correspondents,  for  mstance,  as 
Mr  Watson  himself,  we  have  received  those  with  joy.  Third- 
ly, We  have  conducted  this  Journal  from  the  first  to  the  present 
number,  not  only  without  pecuniary  remuneration  to  any  ex- 
tent, but  at  a  sacrifice  of  several  hundreds  of  pounds  ;  and  we 
challenge  a  comparison  with  any  journal  in  the  kingdom  con- 
ducted in  a  similar  way,  if  such  exists,  both  for  sohdity  and 
variety  of  information,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  which  it  sup- 
ports. We  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  phrenological  public  for  not  supporting  us  better,  because 
we  might  at  our  own  pleasure  have  ceased  our  labours ;  but  in 
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point  of  fact  we  have  complained  very  little,  and  for  several 
years  not  at  all.  The  Journal  has  of  late  defkiyed  its  own  e^ 
penses,  and  its  circulation  has  increased.  We  believe  the  chief 
cause  of  Its  depression  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  its 
existence  to  have  been  sheer  apathy  to  the  cau^  i/  the  public 
generally,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  the  science, 
and  the  estimation  m  which  it  is  held,  will  be  our  means  of  ijivinff 
yanety  and  vigour  to  this  publication,  and  the  degree  in  whicK 
Its  circulation  will  hereafter  be  extended. 

We  are  happy  that  Mr  Watson  has  stated  the  objections  to 
which  we  have  now  replied  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  we  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  popularity,  we  cordially  invite  all 
our  **  regular  subscribers  to  send  such  objections  and  sueces- 
tions  as  seem  called  for,  free  of  expeme,  legibly  written,  and  li- 
mited  to  the  compass  of  a  common  letter  sheet  ^  and  we  pro- 
mise to  give  them  due  attention.  But  we  shall  pay  no  attention 
to  any  communications  which  have  not  real  signatures,  and  which 
do  not  come  from  regular  subscribers. 

Mr  Watson  states  several  other  charges  against  the  Edinburgh 
phrenologists,  which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  adverting  to 
at  present.     He  does  them  ample  justice,  however,  in  his  general 
remarks,  and  we  leave  his  censures  and  praises  to  the  judgment 
of  his  readers.   He  introduces  some  excellent  remarks  on  a  class 
whom  he  calls  **  non-phrenologists,""  as  distinguished  from  phre- 
nologists and  anti-phrenologists,  and  among  whom  he  places 
Professor  Alison  and  Dr  Abercrombie  of  Edinburgh.     His  ob- 
servations on  them  are  particularly  good  : — "  In  1831,  Dr  Ali- 
son, Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
published  an  elementary  work,  •  Outlines  of  Physiology,*'  in! 
tended  chiefly  for  his  own  students.     In  this  work  the  author 
enters  somewhat  into  detail  touching  the  metaphysical  opinions 
of  Brown,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  yet  dismisses  the  pkysidogical 
claims  of  Phrenology  rather  unceremoniously,  and  in  a  manner 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  full  candour.     If  Dr  Alison  thiiiks 
that  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  speculative  writers  are  more 
useful  to  students  of  medicine,  than  are  those  drawn  by  phreno- 
logists directly  from  physical  observations  on   the  nervous  svs- 
tem,  we  utterly  differ  from  him  ;  and  we  freely  tell  him  that  a 
considerable  number  of  students  disregard  or  despise  this  part 
of  bis  course  of  lectures,  who  much  value  all  the  rest  of  the 
course.*     Personal  experience  and  direct  inquiry  among  the  at- 
tending students  combine  to  authorize  this  assertion.     In  refe- 
rence to  the  phrenological  mode  of  observing  the  connexion  be^ 
tween  mental  peculiarities  and  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  Dr 
Alison    writes,  *  That  observations  made  in  this  way,  by  dif- 

*  "  The  annual  course  of  lectures,  delivered  hy  Dr  Alison,  consisted  of  a  more 
extended  exposition  based  on  the  facts  and  opinions  in  the  Outlines.'' 
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ferent  competent  observers,  have  given,  in  different  instances^ 
very  discordant  results.^     He  also  sums  up  this,  ^  On  the  whole, 
the  only  point  ascertained  is,  the  general  appropriation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  proper,  to  the  acts 
of  thought;  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to,  and  does  not 
derive  its  chief  support  from,  the  writings  of  phrenologists,'  &c. 
Looking  to  the  first  of  these  sentences,  phrenologists  are  en- 
titled  to  ask  from   Dr  Alison,  who  are  his  *  competent   ob- 
servers,' and  what  are  their  'observations?'    Can  the  author 
prove  this  direct  statement  ?  If  so.  Phrenology  is  mere  delusion. 
We  surmise  that  Dr  Alison  has  mistaken  either  the  competence 
of  the  observers  or  the  bearing  of  their  observations  against 
phrenological  doctrines.     Turning  to  the  second  sentence,  phre- 
nologists will  first  ask  whether  the  author  professes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Phrenology,  in  a  sufficient 
degree  to  authorize  his  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  '  only  point 
ascertained  ?'     Secondly,  they  will  suggest  that  ^hc  concluding 
]X)rtion  of  this  very  sentence  gives  them  an  indirect  reply  in  the 
negative.     How,  we  ask,  could  *  the  general  appropriation  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  proper  to  the 
acts  of  thought'  be  '  peculiar  to  phrenologists,'  or  '  derive  its 
chief  support  from  the  writings  of  phrenologists,'  seeing  that 
their  whole  science  is  founded  on  the  fact,  first  ascertained  by 
Grail,  of  the  •  general  mass  of  the  hemispheres  not  being  appro- 
priated to  the  acts  of  thought  .^'    If  Dr  Alison  has  ever  looked 
at  the  positions  of  the  cerebral  organs,  as  shewn  on  a  marked 
bust, — and  we  think  he  would  not  write  against  Phrenology 
without  first  doing  this,^-€ould  he  fail  to  see  that  less  than  one 
quarter  of  the  brain  is  held  by  the  phrenologists  to  be  *  appro- 
priated' to  the  acts  of  thought ;  all  the  rest  being  *  appropriat- 
ed' to  the  propensities  and  sentiments, — to  \\\ejeelings^  not  to 
thought  f 

^^  It  is  not  without  some  unpleasant  emotion  that  any  allusion 
is  here  made  to  this  author's  objections  to  Phrenology.  Dr 
Alison  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  for  whom  almo«^t  every 
body  feels  esteem  and  respect ;  and  this  universal  respect  con- 
fers so  much  influence  upon  what  is  written  or  taught  by  him, 
that  phrenologists  are  forced  in  self-defence  to  call  for  some  de- 
finite proof  to  bear  out  such  an  entire  rejection  of  all  their  la- 
hours,  and  the  more  so  on  account  of  Dr  Alison'*s  opinions  being 
annually  received  by  some  hundreds  of  students.  As  a  profes- 
sor appointed  to  teach  physiology  to  students  of  medicine,  and 
handsomely  remunerated  for  so  doing,  by  the  fees  of  the  stu- 
dents,— which  fees  they  are  compelled  to  pay, — can  Dr  Alison 
remain  neuter  in  justice  to  others  ?  Is  he  not  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  only  phy- 
siology of  the  brain  yet  brought  forward  on  positive  data,  before 
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telling — and  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell — his  students 
whether  they  are  to  receive  or  to  reject  it  ?  Suppose  we  assume 
that  Dr  Alison  has  really  given  small  attention  to  the  subject. 
In  such  case,  ought  he  not  to  have  admitted  the  circumstance, 
instead  of  virtually  rejecting  that  about  which  he  knew  so  little? 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  the  question  in  the  assumption 
that  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  facts  and  claims  of 
Phrenology.  Evidence,  pro  or  con,  must  have  been  procured 
in  this  case.  Which  was  obtained  ?  Dr  Alison  now  stands  be- 
tween the  anti-phrenologists  and  the  non-phrenologists,  by  which 
latter  expression  are  intended  all  those  who  neglect  o^ disregard 
the  subject.  With  the  former,  we  surmise,  he  will  scarcely 
wish  to  join  his  name ;  and  sorry  should  we  feel  to  do  it  for 
him.  At  the  same  time  we  respectfully  suggest  that  he  ought 
not  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  non-phrenologists.  His  position 
as  a  teacher  of  professional  students  morally  deprives  him  of  the 
option  of  neutrality,  which  his  own  feelings  would  probably  give 
preference  to. 

**  The  last  example  is  one  of  utter  neglect  of  Phrenology  in  a 
work,  every  page  of  which  ought  to  have  borne  the  decided  and 
avowed  impress  of  phrenological  doctrines,  if  those  doctrines  be 
admitted  as  truths.  We  allude  to  Abercrombie^s  Inquiries  con* 
cerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  published  in  18S0.  The  au- 
thor is  a  medical  practitioner  of  much  repute  in  Edinburgh, 
personally  acquainted  with  phrenologists,  and  of  course  well 
aware  of  the  claims  of  Phrenology  to  be  considered  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Never- 
theless he  disregards  it,  and  has  published  an  intimation,  that 
^  we  do  not  know  whether  impressions  made  upon  the  nervous 
fabric  connected  with  the  organs  of  sense,  are  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  or  whether  the  mind  perceives  them  directly  as  they  are 
made  upon  the  organs  of  sense.'  (Phren.  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
p.  49*)  This  and  another  work,  by  the  same  author,  *  On  the 
Moral  Powers,'  have  gone  through  several  editions.  The  two 
facts,  first,  of  a  good  medical  practitioner  writing  the  above  pas- 
sage in  the  present  day,  and,  secondly,  of  a  work  written  by  one 
entertaining  such  crude  notions  of  mentil  philosophy,  as  evi- 
dently appertain  to  this  author,  being  extensively  read  by  the 
ladies  or  Edinburgh, — the  city  where  Combe  resides,  writes, 
and  lectures ! — will  be  held  quite  extraordinary  fifty  years  hence, 
if  the  circumstances  be  not  then  utterly  forgotten.'' 

Mr  Watson  does  justice  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr  Stone, 
and  other  antiphrenologists.  The  following  remark  on  Dr  Stone 
appears  to  us  to  express  very  correctly  the  real  character  of  this 
inoividual's  opposition.  One  of  Mr  Watson's  correspondents 
having  remarked  that  he  "  does  not  believe  any  antiphrenolo- 
gist  has  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  to  enable  him  to 
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speak  upon  them,^  Mr  W.  says,  ^^  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
Dr  Stone,  author  of  the  Evidences  against  Phrenology,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  suflScient  knowledge  ;  but  he  views  the  discussion  as  a 
kind  of  litigation,  where  each  must  say  what  he  can  for  his  own 
side ;  reality  being  a  secondary  consideration,  if  considered  at 
all.'' 

The  statistical  information  contained  in  Mr  Watson's  work  is 
extensive,  authentic,  valuable,  and  extremely  interesting  :  among 
other  results  brought  out  is  the  fact,  that  medical  members  of 
phrenological  societies  are  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole.  Altoge- 
ther it  i$  a  production  which  displays  great  industry,  taste, 
judgment,  ana  independence ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  the  best  book  for  circulating 
among  the  uninformed,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the 
science,  that  at  present  exists.  In  another  respect  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  much  service.  It  will  suggest  to  the  conductors 
of  periodical  works,  that  they  cannot  much  longer  sneer  with 
impunity  at  doctrines  which  they  do  not  understand.  This,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  inducements  which  led 
to  the  publication  of  Mr  Watson's  book  ;  he  calls  loudly  on  the 
phrenologists  to  withdraw  their  support  from  writers  who  are 
guilty  of  such  immorality.  There  are  instances,  he  says,  within 
his  knowledge,  where  the  editors  of  periodicals  have  already  lost 
subscribers  and  advertisements,  in  conseauence  of  the  dishonesty 
and  scurrility  of  their  an ti phrenological  effusions.  ^^  It  is  too 
much,''  says  he,  ^^  to  expect  that  continued  attacks  will  be 
quietly  allowed  in  the  present  day.  Indeed,  we  confidently  an- 
ticipate that  periodicals  continuing  their  attempts  to  vilify  phre- 
nology and  pnrenologists  will  very  soon  be  thrown  out  of  circu- 
lation ;  and  we  maintain  that  phrenologists  are  performing  a 
public  good  and  duty,  in  striving  to  arrest  the  circulation  of  such 
works  as  mislead  readers  from  a  truth  so  extremely  important 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race." 
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I^OKDoy A  new  society  for  the  cultivation  of  Phrenology,  and  in  general 

of  every  branch  of  knuwledge  which  has  a  bearing  on  human  nature,  has  late- 
ly been  constituted.  Its  title  is  the  Anthropological  Society.  *^  The  funda- 
mental  principle  is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  society  of  persons  believ. 
ing  in  tne  fundamental  principUt  q/*  Phrenoioffy,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  laws  of  the  Creator  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  man.  The  objecU  are 
the  investigation  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  as  evioenced  in  the  animal,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  man.  The  means  by  which  these  objects  are 
to  be  realized  are,  1st,  the  establishment  of  a  library  ;  of  a  collection  ot  casts ; 
and  by  the  reading  of  essays.  The  meetings  of  the  society  tike  place  on  the  Ist 
and  Sd  Thursdays  of  every  month ;  on  the  4th  Thursday  the  society  gives 
a  Conversation,  to  which  ladies  are  admitted.  Subscriptions  L.l  a-year; 
which  may  be  paid  at  yearly  periods,  or  at  quarterly  or  half-yearly  instal- 
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ments,  in  advance."    The  regulations  maj  be  obtained  fh>m  the  secretary,  Dr 
Epps,  89  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury.     The  organ  of  this  society  is  a 
cheap  monthly  periodical,  now  in  its  twelfth  number,  called  <*  The  Christian 
Physician  and  Anthropological  Magazine,'*  in  which  Dr  £ups  is  the  princi- 
pal writer.    The  eleventh  number  (for  July)  contains  an  address  delivered  at 
the  first  meeting,  on  23d  June,  by  Mr  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  president.    The 
Anthropological  Society,  says  he,  proposes  to  study,  not  the  natural  laws  of 
the  Creator  only,  but  likewise  the  revealed ;  ^  whUe  it  grasps  all  that  Phre- 
nology affords  as  commonly  understood,  it  seeks  also  to  be  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  thus  endeavours  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  man,  as  well  as  the  external :  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  na- 
tural powers  of  man  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  Intimate  objects  of  our  inquiry.** 
In  the  twelfth  number  of  the  Magazine,  Mr  Hawkins  has  published  an  essay 
^<  On  making  use  of  certain  natural  fixed  Points  and  Distances  in  the  human 
Head,  in  order  to  assist  in  estimating  the  phrenological  Development."   Per- 
haps he  goes  rather  too  much  into  minutiae  ;  but  his  suggestions  deserve  the 
attentive  consideration  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
practical  Phrenology.    That  this  department  of  the  science  has  not  yet  at- 
tained perfection  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  we  are  always  well  pleased  to 
see  it  under  investigation. 

Bath.— -Attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  this  interesting,  though 
much  contested  science,  by  two  I,iectures  delivered  at  the  Literary  Institu- 
tion  by  Dr  Cowan.    The  object  of  the  lecturer  was  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
fiindamental  dogmas  of  Phrenology,  and  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  power- 
ful nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded.    The  depettdence  of  tnind 
on  organization  was  enforced,  by  the  analogy  of  all  other  known  functions,  by 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  nations  and  individuals — the  variations  in  the  same 
mind  at  different  periods  of  life — the  effects  of  disease,  stimulants,  fatigue, 
education,  &c.,  all  of  which  phenomena  could  only  be  satisfactorily  explamed 
by  admitting  organization  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  mental  faculties.  That 
the  brain  was  the  particular  organ  of  the  mind,  was  supported  by  numerous  con- 
siderations—by analogy,  by  comparative  anatomy,  effects  ot  direct  violence, 
the  phenomena  of  madness,  &c  ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  single  organ  perform- 
ing  a  single  function^  but  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  charged  with  its  special 
manifestation,  Dr  C.  rendered  highly  probable,  by  refeiring  to  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  the  nervous  system  in  general — by  the  fact 
of  mind  being  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  activity  in  different  individuals,  by  the 
successive  development  of  the  mental  powers,  by  the  relief  consequent  on 
change  of  occupation,  by  the  phenomena  of  monomania,  dreaming,  the  effect 
of  local  injuries,  and  a  variety  of  other  facts  which  we  have  not  space  to  par- 
ticularise, all  favouring  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  is  an  assemblage  of  or- 
gans, each  executing  an  independent  function.     The  axiom,  so  essential  to  a 
phrenologist,  that  the  sixe  of  the  brain,  cwteris  paribus,  is  an  index  of  mental 
power,  was  illustrated  at  considerable  length.     The  analogy  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world,  the  external  senses,  the  various  methods  adopted  by  phi- 
losophers of  all  ages  to  estimate  the  intelligence  of  different  animals  when 
compared  with  man,  the  size  of  individual  and  national  heads,  with  many 
other  examples,  were  successively  adduced  in  support  of  an  opinion,  which,  if 
true,  simply  proves  the  brain  to  accord  with  an  otherwise  universal  and  indis- 

Eutable  law,  and  that  it  is  not  an  exception,  as  the  antiphrenologists  would 
ave  it  to  be.  The  necessity  of  not  making  size  the  on/y  criterion,  and  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  the  size  of  the  whole  brain  and  indivi- 
dual parts,  were  pointed  out.  Dr  C  insisted  upon  the  circumstance,  that 
Phrenology  was  a  science  of  fact,  not  of  theory,  that  it  alone  had  followed  the 
Baconian  method  of  strict  observation,  and  that  the  evidence  of  its  truth  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  metaphysical  hypothesis  whatever ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  warmly  defended  Phrenology  from  the  chaises  of  fatalism  and 
materialism,  regarding  it  as  eminently  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests 
of  morality  ana  religion.  Both  lectures  were  numerously  and  most  respect- 
ably attended  ;  the  subject  appeared  to  excite  considerable  interest,  and  we 
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have  reafton  to  believe  that  a  Bath  Phrenological  Society  is  now  forming,  for 
the  purpose  of  practically  studying  and  illustrating  a  science,  which,  if  true, 
is  incalculably  important,  and,  if  ^se,  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  pretensions, 
worthy  of  recitation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  both  the  friends  and  opponents 
of  Phrenology  uniting,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  satisfied  that  the  war 
of  fact,  if  honourably  conducted,  always  terminates  in  the  establishment  of 
truth.'^—BoM  H^raldy  7th  May  1836. 

Mawchbsteil — We  mentioned  in  our  last  number  the  lectures  of  Mr 
Simpson  on  Mural  and  Educational  Philosophy  in  Manchester.  The  course 
was  most  successful,  and  has  given  a  deddea  impulse  to  Phrenology  in  that 
ffreat  town.  Mr  Simpson  was  honoured  with  a  public  dinner  by  the  inha- 
bitants—Thomas Wyse,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  formation  of  an  Edu- 
cational Association  is  contemplated. 

Baekaed  Castle — A  class  for  the  investi^tion  and  study  of  the  science 
of  Phrenologv  has  lately  been  formed  in  connexion  with  the  Mechanics*  In- 
stitution, at  bamard  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  It  bids  &ir  for  pro- 
sperity, about  twenty-six  persons  having  already  joined  it.  The  esteemed 
president  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  H.  T.  M.  Witham,  Esq.  of  Larting- 
ton  Hall,  presented  to  the  class  three  copies  of  Combe*s  Constitution  of  Man ; 
and  subsequently  twelve  additional  copies  of  the  same  work,  and  twelve  co- 
pies of  Macnish*s  Introduction  to  Phrenology,  have  been  received  into  the 
class.  The  members  appear  to  be  in  earnest  in  their  study  of  the  science. 
Two  public  lectures  have  already  been  delivered,  one  by  M.  Kirtley,  Esq. 
surgeon,  ^  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  skull,  as  connected  with  Tbreno- 
logy  ;'*  and  the  other  by  H.  T.  M.  Witham,  Esq.  ^  on  the  evidence  and  uses 
ofthe  science.**  A  third,  *^  on  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  and  its  relations 
to  Christianity,**  has  already  been  announced.  We  extract  the  following  no- 
tice of  Mr  W'itham's  lecture  from  the  York  Herald  of  6th  August  1836  :— 
**  On  the  evening  of  Monday  last,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Mechanics*  Institution,  Barnard  Castle,  by  H.  T.  M.  Witham,  Esq.  of  Lar- 
tington  Hall,  on  the  truth,  reasonableness,  and  use  of  Phrenology.  The 
lecturer  brought  before  his  audience,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  the  evi- 
dences of  the  science,  and  demonstrated  the  great  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  it,  in  giving  roan  a  knowledge  of  himself^  directing  him  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  shewing  to  society  the  true  principles  of  education, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  for  the  criminal  and  insane.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture  Mr  W.  was  warmly  eulogized  by  William  Godley,  a 
mechanic,  who,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  called  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience to  the  great  pains  tiu^en  by  Mr  Witham  to  instruct  the  poor,  and  to 
put  within  their  r^ich  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Indeed  the  conduct  of  Mr  Witiiam  in  this  respect  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  aristocracy.  Instead  of  employing  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  wealth,  in  the  idle  and  frivolous  diversions  of  life,  he  is  using  theae 
means  for  the  furtherance  of  science  and  virtue  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society.** 

Wabuiiotov.—A  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenolo^  was  delivered  here  in 
July  and  August  bv  Mr  D.  G.  Goyder.  The  subject  was  treated  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  biography  and  history. 

FoftTAB. — A  Phrenological  Society  has  existed  in  Forfar  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  consisting  of  upwards  of  fifty  members,  and  including  most  ofthe  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  and  medical  profeaiions,  as  well  as  merchants,  manufiuiturers, 
and  tradesmen.  It  has  been  conducted  with  much  spirit,  and  has  called  forth 
a  considerable  number  of  original  essays,  read  by  the  members  at  their  ordi- 
nary meetings.  Its  first  session  was  concluded  by  two  public  lectures,  deliver- 
ed in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  23d  and  30th  June,  by  W.  A.  F.  Browne.  Esq. 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum, — an  able  and 
xealous  phrenologist.  In  his  first  lecture,  Mr  Browne  treated  ofthe  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  proofs  of  the  science,  which  he  brought  forward  in 
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the  most  striking  and  laminous  manner :  and  they  altogether  preaenled  a  body 
of  evidence  which  must  have  astonished  those  who  have  not  yet  studied  this 
most  interesting  and  important  subject.  Mr  Browne  was  peculiarly  happy 
in  describing  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  oi^ns  of  motion  and  sensation 
from  mere  nlaments  to  a  complicated  nervous  system  and  brain, — in  tracing 
this  from  the  zoophytes,  through  worms,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds,  up  to  man  ;  and  in  demonstrating  the  additional  functions  and 
capacities  with  which  this  enlargement  is  uniformly  and  progressively  accom« 
panied.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  treated  of  by 
Scottish  phrenologists  ;  and  Mr  Browne*s  nm^terly  sketch  of  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence, more  peculiarly  interesting  to  those  acquainted  only  with  these  au- 
Uiors.  In  his  second  lecture,  Mr  Browne  took  the  more  popular  view  of  the 
subject, — namely,  the  evidences  drawn  from  observation,  or,  in  other  wordiu 
fnjm  the  manifestations  of  talents  and  dispositions  in  individauls,  as  compared 
with  the  development  of  the  cranium — being  the  indications  and  evidences 
that  led  Dr  Gall  to  the  discovery  of  the  science,  and  which  have  since  been  so 
wonderfully  confirmed  by  physiological  investigations.  This  branch  of  his 
discourse  was  clear  and  convincing ;  and,  in  particular,  his  description  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  great  classes  ot  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faoilties,  was 
distinguished  alike  for  ease,  precision,  and  brevity.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
explain  each  &culty  separately,  Mr  Browne  concluded  with  an  analysis  of 
Self-esteem  and  Benevolence,  as  a  specimen  of  the  phrenological  mode  of  il- 
lustrating the  special  faculties ;  and  this  analysis  was  at  the  same  time  inge- 
nious, forcible,  and  eloquent.  In  short,  Mr  Browne  furnished  to  his  audience 
an  intellectual  feast,  which  was  highly  relished  at  the  time,  and  which  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  was  listened  to  by  a  numerous  and  respectable 
assembly  with  an  eager  and  profound  attention,  too  absorbing  to  admit  of  noisy 
demonstrations  during  the  lectures,  but  which  at  the  conclusion  was  express- 
ed by  general  and  hearty  applause.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  to  be  stated, 
that  Mr  Browne  would  accept  of  no  personal  remuneration. — Dundee  Advert 
titer,  8th  July  1836. 

Aberdfek. — ^We  learn  that  a  Mechanics*  Phrenological  Society  is  about 
to  be  established  in  Aberdeen.  This  is  the  Brst  indication  that  Phrenology 
has  found  an  entrance  there,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  large-headed 
Aberdonians  will  speedily  appreciate  its  value.  There  are  ten  individuals 
who  have  resolved  to  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Phre- 
nology, and  making  a  practical  appUcation  of  it  In  tiieir  individual  and  social 
capacities.  **  We  are  making,"  says  one  of  them,  ^'  all  the  inquiries  we  can, 
preliminarily  to  forming  the  society  on  a  proper  basis,  and  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  steady,  probably  a  rapid,  increase." 

Paris* — The  following  paragraph,  translated  frorxk  a  Paris  journal,  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  English  and  Scotch  newspapers : — "  The  Acaden^ 
de  Mid^cme  has  been  called  upon  to  decide  the  important  question  of  Phreno- 
logy. The  discussion  occupied  four  sittings.  Dr  Broussais,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  phrenological  school,  maintained  the  principles  which  he  had  laid 
down  in  his  lectures.  M.  Gueneau  de  Mussy  had  to  sum  up  the  arguments 
on  botJi  sides,  and  in  conclusion  gave  an  opinion  that  the  system  ought  not  at 
present  to  be  adopted.  The  Academy,  concurring  in  this  opinion,  deferred 
its  decision  till  the  system  was  established  upon  more  solid  bases."  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  full  particulars  of  the  discussion  here  alluded 
to ;  but  the  concluding  discourse  of  M.  de  Mussy  has  been  translated  from 
the  Journal  dee  Debate  of  the  27th  June  183C,  and  published  in  the  E^Mbwrifii 
Advertiter  of  12th  August.  From  the  introductory  remarks  we  learn  that 
**  the  ardent  defenders  of  Phrenology,  with  M.  Broussais  at  their  head,  met 
their  opponents,  too  numerous  to  l^  named,  at  three  or  four  successive  sit- 
tings." It  appears  that  the  decision  of  the  members  of  the  Academie  (which, 
we  understand,  is  an  institution  similar  to  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physi- 
clan5j,  rested  on  the  facts  and  arguments  brought  before  them  on  the  occa- 
sions alluded  to ;  in  which  case  it  is  obvious,  that,  even  supposing  these  gen- 
tlemen to  have  been  unprejudiced  and  uncommitted  against  Phren(^ogy,  the 
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materfadt  for  forming  a  soutid  judgment  respecting  its  merits  must  have  been 
very  insufficient.  To  test  tlie  truth  of  Phrenology,  a  long  course  of  observa- 
tion and  study  is  requisite,  and  if  the  members  of  the  Aeademie  drew  their 
conclusions  merely  from  these  debates,  we  commend  the  philosophical  caution 
of  their  verdict.  With  what  ability  the  battle  was  fought  on  either  side  we 
are  ignorant ;  but  so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  M.  de  M ussy^s  speech,  the 
hostile  arguments  which  weighed  with  the  members  of  the  Aeademie^  were  ex- 
tremely feeble.  His  first  reason  from  withholding  assent  from' Phrenology  is, 
that  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  a  measure  of  its  power,  when  animals  of 
different  species  are  compared  with  each  other.  This  objection  is  fully  re- 
plied to  by  Dr  Caldwell  in  our  last  number.  The  phrenological  doctrine 
IS  that  size,  cmteris  parHmt,  is  the  measure  of  power ;  M.  de  Mussy,  however, 
holds  that  size  alone  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  that  quality  of  brain  and  dif- 
ference of  species  can  have  no  influence.  His  second  reason  is,  that  herbivorous 
animals  are  now  found  to  possess  the  organ  of  Destructiveness,  though  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  pcKruliar  to  the  carnivorous ;  and  that  hence  itbas  been 
necessary  to  change  the  destination  of  the  organ  from  that  of  murder.  Thirdly, 
if  Fieschi*s  dispositions  were  determined  by  his  organization,  be  was  not  a 
free  agent,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  condemned :  such  a  doctrine  "  destroys 
all  liberty,  all  monility,  all  hope,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  fatalism  of  the 
stone  which  falls.**  I^Astly,  the  unity  of  personal  identity,  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  inasmuch  as  this  unity  seems 
to  imply  an  action  of  the  whole  brain,  ratner  than  an  isolated  action  of  its 
different  parts.  The  inconclusiveness  of  these  objections  must  be  so  obvious 
to  our  well  informed  readers,  that  any  reply  to  them  would  be  superfluous, 
even  If  we  had  space  for  its  insertion.  The  speech  of  M.  de  Mussy  has 
given  great  delight  to  some  of  the  Kdinbui^  antiphrenologists.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  alarmed  by  the  decision  of  the  Academiey  we  are  surprised 
to  find  it  so  favourable  as  it  is.  Formerly,  Phrenology  was  a  <^  piece  of 
thorough  quackery  from  beginning  to  end ;"  but  now  we  find  the  possibility 
of  its  truth  admitted— with  this  explanation,  that  in  the  opinion  of  an  as- 
sembly of  phvsicians,  many  of  them  of  mature  age,  and  who  have  never  de- 
voted particular  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  established. 
Woula  any  similar  body  of  physicians  in  Europe  have  come  to  a  more  fii« 
vourable  conclusion  ? 

New  Orleaxs. — In  May  last  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenolo^  was  de- 
livered by  invitation,  in.  the  Lyceum  of  this  thriving  city,  by  Dr  Caldwell  of 
Lexington,  Ky.  The  interest  excited  was  very  great,  and  the  audience  in- 
dudea  the  intellectual  €HU  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of  the  concluding 
lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  voted  to  Dr  Caldwell,  '*  for  his 
highly  intellectual  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mitid ;"  and  another  resdution,  extremely  complimentary  to  him  as  an  indivl- 
dual,  was  likewise  passed.  The  lecturer  having  previously  left  the  room  before 
the  meeting  was  constituted,  It  was  farther  resolved,  *<  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Dr  Caldwell,  and  present  him  with  a  copy  of  the  above 
resolutions;  whereupon  the  chairman  appointed  His  Excellency  Governor 
White,  Dr  Luzenburg,  and  Miyor  Mountfourt ;  and,  on  motion,  the  Chair- 
man was  added  to  said  committee."  Dr  Caldwell  lectured  by  invitation  also 
in  Natchez ;  and  Phrenology  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
West  Here^  however,  as'  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  quackery 
seems  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  is  profiting  by  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 

DuxDEE  AND  MoKTEOsE  LuxATic  AsTLUMs. — Wehavebeeu  much  gra- 
tified by  perusing  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  these  asylums,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  May  1836.  The  most  cheering  results  continue  to  follow  the 
employment  of  the  patients  in  useful  labour;  and  the  zeal  of  the  superinten- 
dents for  the  improvement  of  the  arrangements  of  the  institutions  appears 
indefiitigable.  •*  Every  experiment,*'  says  the  Dundee  report,  **has  proved 
the  soundness  of  the  principle,  tliat  vigorous  exercise  is  a  reinedial  measure 
of  the  utmost  efficacy  and  importance.**    *^  A  common  observer  will  not  de- 
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tect  in  many  of  the  patients  any  syniptoms  of  insanity  ;  the  labourer,  in  re- 
spect of  his  dress,  habits,  and  hours  of  work,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  a^joininff  fields ;  and,  in  the  constancy  of  his  occupation,  and  in 
the  interest  he  feels  m  his  pursuits,  he  himself  seems  sometimes  to  forget  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  him  and  the  establishment*'    The  patients 
whose  rank  or  previous  habits  incapacitate  them  for  labour,  receive  amuse- 
ment in  the  bowling-green,  or  at  the  backgammon-board.     The  ladies  sew 
and  cultivate  flowers.    Music  is  indulged  in  ;  several  newspapers  are  read  in 
the  institution  ;  and  subscriptions  are  paid  to  public  libraries.     Of  134  pa- 
tients in  the  asylum,  only  four  are  under  any  restraint     In  the  Report  on 
the  Montrose  asylum,  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Browne,  that  <*  the  practicabi- 
lity and  utility  of  a  regular  system  of  employment  have  been  fully  and  fair- 
ly tested  during  the  past  year.    The  object  was  not  merely  to  amuse,  but  to 
cure ;  not  merely  to  occupy  minds  which,  under  other  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  benumbed  by  lethargy  or  concentrated  upon  their  real 
or  imaginary  sorrows,  but  to  create  new  and  pleasant  objects  of  thought— to 
excite  desires  and  interests  which  are  connected  with  a  tranquil  and  healthy 
condition  of  mind — in  short,  to  offer  temptations  to  the  lunatic  to  coope- 
rate in  his  own  restoration.    So  successfully  have  these  objects  been  accom- 
plished, that  while  formerly  the  complaint  in  conducting  such  establishments 
was,  that  no  means  could  be  devised  to  induce  the  unfortunate  inmates  to 
engage  in  active  exertions  of  any  kind,  our  complaint  now  is,  that  those  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  far  exceed  our  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  desire.'* 
Mr  Browne  strongly  recommends  that  the  employments  in  which  insane  pa- 
ticnts  engage  should  not  be  of  a  frivolous  or  useleiis  nature,  so  as  to  suggest 
to  them  its  real  object;  and  that,  moreover,  each  patient  should  receive 
wages  for  his  labour.     The  experiment  of  giving  them  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion has  been  tried  with  decided  success ;  and  small  sums  have  been  set  apart 
from  the  earnings  of  patients,  and  presented  to  them  on  their  discharge. 
Both  at  Dundee  and  Montrose,  public  worship  continues  to  be  found  highly 
beneficial. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr  Vimont's  TraU6  de 
Vhrinohgie^  Humaine  ct  Compturie^  but  have  not  yet  found  leisure  to  give  it 
more  than  a  cursory  perusaL  Its  contents  are  of  great  interest.  Dr  Vimont, 
we  observe,  charges  the  Brussels  edition  with  numerous  inaccuracies. 

The  following  works  have  been  received : — 

Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  deduced  from  Phrenology.  By  .John 
£pps,M.D.    2d  edition.    London  :£.  Palmer.     1837.     12mo,  pp.  lOtt. 

A  Popular  View  of  the  Progress  of  Philosophy  among  the  Ancients,  ^y 
Joshua  Toulmin  Smith,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1836.  12mo,  pp.  454.  (A  notice  of  this  has  been  prepared,  and  will  appear 
in  our  next). 

Remarks  suggested  by  the  Reading  of  Mr  Taylor*s  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  offering  himself 
as  a  Candidate  for  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Logic  in  the  University. 
Edinburgh :  James  Stillie.  1830.  8vo,  pp.  16.  (This  pamphlet  contains 
an  excellent  reply  to  the  charge  that  Phrenology  leads  to  Materialism). 

The  Philosophy  of  Phrenology  simplified.  Glasgow:  W.  R.  MThun. 
1836.     18mo. 

The  sugi^estions  of  our  correspondent  Mr  George  Johnston,  as  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  this  Journal,  and  its  more  frequent  appearance,  have  been 
more  than  once  under  consideration  ;  but  we  have  not  tnought  it  expedient 
to  give  them  effect 

This  Number  contains  two  extra  sheets,  or  32  pages.  The  press  of  matter 
is  80  great  that  even  this  addition  was  hardly  sufficient.  In  our  last  Number 
24  pages  extra  linutet  were  given.  We  trust  that  an  increase  of  circulation 
will  enable  us  permanently  to  enlarge  the  JoumaL  At  present  we  cannot 
afford  to  increase  its  size  except  on  rare  occasions. 

EoiNBUnt'H,  \st  September  1836. 
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VIKW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  RESPECT- 
ING THE  ORGAN  OF  ALIMENTIVENESS. 

The  publication  of  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Alimentive- 
uess  by  Messrs  Ombros  and  Th^ore  Pen  tell  the,  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,* 
his  suggested  to  us  the  utility  of  laying  before  our  readers  a 
Tiew  of  the  knowledge  which  has  npw  been  accumulated  respect* 
ing  that  faculty. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen  was  the  first 
to  point  out  a  cerebral  organ  of  the  propensity  to  feed ;  although 
the  existence  of  such  ^n  organ  had  previously  been  conjectured 
by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  views  of  Dr  Hoppe  are  contained 
in  two  papers,  published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  484. 
The  first,  in  which  he  argut^s  for  the  existence  of  the  propensity 
in  question,  and  conjectures  that  its  organ  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  was  written  in  December  1823;  and  the  second, 
wherein  he  points  out  the  exact  position  of  the  organ,  is  dated 
the  28th  December  1824.  In  the  former  of  these  papers  be  ex- 
presses the  opinion,  that,  besides  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and 
palate,  of  which  alone  he  conceives  the  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst  to  be  afitctions,  there  must  be  also  *•  an  organ  in  the  brains 
of  animals  for  the  instinct  of  nutrition  (taking  of  nourishment) 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  which  incites  us  to  the  sensual  en- 
joyments of  the  palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  independent 
of  hunger  and  thirst."'  **  How,''  he  asks,  **  should  the  mere  sense 
of  hunger,  more  than  any  other  disagreeable  or  painful  sensa- 
tion, make  the  animal  desire  food,  the  necessity  of  such  not  be- 
ing known  to  him  by  experience?  This  could  only  be  effected 
by  instinct ;  because  either  an  instinct,  t.  c.  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  an  organ,  or  else  experience  and  reflection,  are  the 

•  Joum,  d$  la  Soc.  Phrtn.  de  Pans,  Oct.  1035,  r.  406.     The  title  of  the  ar- 
ticle is,  '*  De  rxiimentivit^,  ou   du  Sens  de  la  Kaim  et  de  la  Soit;  cumme 
Faculte  c^rebrale  primitive,  \mr  MM.  Ombros  et  Th6odore  Pentelithe." 
VOL.   X.: — SO,  L.  R 
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causes  of  all  actions.  We  observe,"  says  he,  **  that  the  chicken 
is  no  sooner  out  of  the  egg  than  it  picks  the  grain  that  lies  on 
the  ground,  and  the  new-born  babe  sucks  the  nipple.  Is  this  to 
be  explained  without  the  supposition  of  «iai  organ  analogous  to 
that  which  makes  the  duclcling  immediately  plunge  into  the 
water,  or  makes  the  kitten  bite  the  first  mouse  it  meets  with  ?** 
^*  When  the  child,  even  enjoying  perfect  health,  sucks  till  the 
stomach  is  filled,  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  it  surely  feels 
no  hunger  or  thirst ;  yet,  if  laid  to  the  breast,  it  will  continue 
sucking,  even  sometimes  having  thrown  off  the  last  draught 
from  over-filling.""  "  If  nothing  but  hunger  and  thirst  impelled 
man  to  take  food,  he  would,  when  satiated,  have  no  appetite  for 
meat  and  drink  ;  yet  we  every  day  observe  people  that  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  surfeiting  themselves  both  with  meat  and 
drink,  though  they  know  it  to  be  noxious,  and  others  again  that 
never  are  tempted  to  gluttony.*"  But  the  two  proofs  of  his  opi- 
nion which  Dr  Hoppe  considers  the  most  weighty  are,  1st,  that 
we  recollect  a  taste  we  once  had  upon  the  tongue,  and,  as  an  or- 
gan of  an  external  sense  cannot  be  su{^sea  to  have  memory, 
this  recollection  must  take  place  in  an  organ  in  the  brain  ;  and, 
2dly,  that  when  we  have  no  appetite,  it  may  be  roused  by  the 
sight  of  delicious  viands,  nay,  by  merely  thinking  of  them; 
and  even  in  sleep  we  may  gormandize.  Such  manifestations^ 
he  argues,  can  arise  from  nothing  but  a  cerebral  organ^ 
which,  says  he,  "only  from  desire,  sets  to  work  the  in- 
struments for  its  gratification,  and  saliva  is  gathered  in  the 
mouth.''  The  conjectures  offered  by  Dr  Hoppe  in  this  first 
paper,  regarding  the  situation  of  the  organ,  are  the  following : 
"  It  would  be  passing  difficult,  on  account  of  their  situation,  to 
pursue  the  method  of  Dr  Gall  in  observing  the  interior  parts  of 
the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  ;  but  the  similarity  of  their  struc- 
ture with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  organs,  justifies  the 
opinion  that  these,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  are  also  or- 
gans. Their  low  situation  in  the  base  of  the  skull  would,  by 
analogy  to  that  of  the  other  organs,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
were  organs  for  the  very  lowest  animal  instincts ;  and,  from  alike 
reason,  we  would  suppose  a  relationship  between  these  and  those 
which  are  situated  nearest  to  them,  namely,  the  organs  of  Destruc- 
tivencss.  Indeed,  were  we  to  determine,  d  prioriy  a  place  for  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  it  would  just  be  this  part  of  the  brain.  Fi- 
nally, I  think  I  have  remarked,  in  several  individuals  addicted  to 
gluttony  and  ebriosity,  a  considerable  breadth  of  the  skull  about 
the  base,  indicating  a  fulness  of  the  brain  at  this  part.  Ne* 
vertheless,  observations  made  in  this  general  way  must  always 
be  very  doubtful ;  certainty  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  dissec- 
itons,  and  by  comparing  the  formation  of  these  parts  in  different 
species  of  animals  and  m  different  ages,  as  it  is  supposed  that 
the  organ  of  nutrition  is  in  the  new-born  animal  comparatively 
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mo$t  advanced.^  Mjr  CoBOijbe  naeDtions  in  his  Sy^Um^  tliat,  in 
lecturing  on  Phrenology,  he  bad  for  some  years  previously  to  the 
publication  oi  Dr  Hoppers  paper,  pointed,  out,  as  the  probable 
situation  of  the  organ  in  question,  a  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
tbe  human  brain  corresponding  to  the  convolution  in  the  brain 
of  tlie  sheep  from  which  tbe  olfactory  nerve  rises ;  but  that  be  had 
not  determined  a  specific  part  of  the  convolution,  or  the  external 
sign  of  the  organ  in  man.  In  Dr  Hoppers  second  communication 
to  this  Journal,  written  a  year  after  the  first,  these  desiderata 
were  supplied.  **  Regarding  the  organ  for  taking  nourishment,^ 
says  he,  *^  I  have  been  led  to  think,  since  I  wrote  last,  that  th^ 
place  where  its  different  degrees  of  development  are  manifested 
Ui  the  living  body,  is  in  the^/^a  jofgomaika^  exactly  under  the 
organ  (^  JcquuMvene^s^  and  before  thai  qf  Destrudiveness. 
Before  I  had  thought  at  all  of  Phrenc4ogy,  I  was  struck  with 
the  remarkable  breadth  of  the  face  or  head  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
caused,  not  by  prominent  cheek.bones,  as  in  some  varieties  of 
Aoankind,  but  more  toward  the  ears,  by  tbe  great  convexity  of 
tbe  zygomatic  arch.  Knowing  that  tins  individual  was  exceed- 
ingly k>nd  of  good  living,  and  that,  even  in  spite  of  a  very 
powerful  intellect,  and  propensities  moderate  in  almost  every 
other  respect,  he  was  prone  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  joys 
of  the  table,  I  aflerwards  thought  tlmt  this  form  of  the  head 
and  tendency  of  tbe  mind  might  bear  a  nearer  relation  to  each 
other  than  had  at  first  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  some  other  per- 
sons, notoriously  food  of  ^ood  eating  and  drinking,  I  found  a 
confirmation  of  my  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  tbe  bony 
arch,  I  thi^k,  must  be  an  abaohjte  consequence  of  the  part  of 
the  cranium  lying  under  the  temporal  muscle  being  pushed  out- 
wards, and  diminishing,  in  that  direction,  the  space  of  the Jbssa* 
3esides  this  greater  convexity  of  the  arch,  the  part  also  of  the 
ftkull  situated  immediately  above  it,  under  the  organ  of  Acqui- 
sitiveness, will  in  this  case  be  observed  to  be  more  full  and  pro- 
truding. The  breadth  of  head  produced  in  this  way  can  by  no 
means  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  prominent  cheek-bone,  nor  for  the 
organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  or  Destructiveness,  or  Constructive- 
ness,  situated  higher,  behind,  and  in  front  of  it  Having  found 
tbe  said  parts  in  some  persons  much  compressed,  in  others  less 
so,  and,  as  I  think,  the  disposition  of  mind  always  proportionate 
to  it,  and  not  yet  having  met  with  any  exceptions,  I  cannot  but 
boJd  my  opinion  to  be  true.*^ 

Dr  Hoppe  considers  that  tbe  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  like- 
wise the  cerebral  organ  of  the  sense  of  taste.  ^^  That  the  sen- 
.satioD  of  taate,^  says  he,  **  only  passes  through  tbe  nerves,  and 
is  perceived  in  a  part  of  the  brain,  is  a  supposition,  I  think,  sufSr 
ciently  proved.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  as  highlj^  probable,  and 
by  aoaloggr  agreeing  with  other  experiences,  that  it  is  one  and  Uie 
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same  organ  which  tastes  (viz.  distinguishes  and  enjoys),  and  in* 
cites  us  to  taste,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  take  food  and  drink. 
This,  according  to  my  opinion,  is  the  organ  of  appetite  for  food, 
and  consequently  it  may  also  be  named  the  organ  of  Taste 
(gustus),  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this  of  the  external 
senses  as  the  organ  of  Tune  to  the  sense  of  Hearing.*"  (Phren. 
Jour.  iv.  308.) 

Dr  Crook  of  London  mentions  that  several  years  before  the 
publication  of  Dr  Hoppers  papers  he  himself  had  arrived  nt  si- 
milar conclusions  with  respect  to  this  faculty,  and  the  position  of 
its  organ.     "  Three  persons,""  says  he,  "  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  the  year  1819>  first  led  me  to  suspect  that 
a  portion  of  tlje  brain  situated  near  the  front  of  the  ear  (next  to 
Destructiveness)  was  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  fes- 
tive board.     From  that  time  to  the  end  or  1822  above  a  thou- 
sand observations  were  made ;  as  they  tended  to  confirm  this 
view,  several  phrenological  friends  were  informed  of  the  result. 
From  1823, 1  no  longer  doubted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
middle  lobe  was  a  distinct  organ,  and  that  its  primary  use  was 
the  discriminati(m  and  enjoyment  of  meats  and  drink.     It  was 
difficult,  however,  to  hit  the  fundamental  power.     The  situation 
of  the  organ,  under  the  zygomatic  process  and  the  tem|H)ral 
muscle,  frequently  precludea  the  possibility  of  accurate  observa- 
tion.    But,  notwithstanding,  well  marked  cases,  both  of  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  kind,  were  investigated.     These  conclusions 
were  embodied,  and  read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Lon- 
don on  the  8th  of  April  1825.     Two  months  before,  thoutrh  it 
was  not  known  in  London,  a  letter  had  been  received  in  Edin- 
burgh from  Dr  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  giving  the  same  portions 
of  the  brain  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.     The  coin- 
cidence was  felt  to  be  remarkable,  and  by  myself  particularly 
8o,  as  I  had,  in  1821,  conceived  a  similar  idea,  but  discarded  it 
u[)on  considering  the  dependence  of  these  feelings  upon  the 
stomach  and  tongue."" 

Dr  Crook,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  erroneous  title  ("  On  the 
Conjectural  Organs  of  Hunger  and  Thirst'*')  prefixed  to  Dr 
Hoppers  communications  in  The  Phrenological  JoitrnaJ^  errs  in 
supposing  him  to  consider  those  sensations  as  connected  with  the 
organ  of  Alimentiveness.  On  the  contrary,  he  and  Dr  Crook  con- 
cur in  rejecting  this  idea,  and  in  there  locating  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  cerebral  part  to  which  Dr  Hoppe  adverts,  was  formerly 
included  by  Dr  Spurzheim  within  the  limits  of  Destructiveness; 
but  in  Dr  GatPs  busts  and  plates,  that  organ  was  not  carried  so 
far  forward,  and  the  function  of  the  part  in  question  was  mark- 
ed  as  unascertained.  Dr  Spurzheim  latterly  coincided  in  the 
views  of  Dr  Hoppe,  in  so  far  as  to  regard  the  organ  as  that  of 
**  the  propensity  or  instinct  to  feed  ;*"  but  he  dissented  from  the 
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ttotion  tbat  it  produces  delicacy  and  nicety  of  taste.  ^^AIV 
says  he,  ^^  concurs  to  prove,  that  the  above  mentioned  por- 
tion of  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  instinctive  part  of  nu- 
trition, or  of  the  desire  to  feed.  It  exists  not  only  in  car- 
nivorous but  also  in  herbivorous  animals.  The  goose,  tur* 
key,  ostrich,  kangaroo,  beaver,  eagle,  horse,  &c.  &c.  have  a 
middle  lobe  as  well  as  the  duck,  eagle,  pelican,  tiger,  lion, 
dog,  &c.  The  desire  to  feed  is  common  to  all  animals,  and 
the  carnivorous  animals  require  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  instinct  to  feed.^  He  remarks,  as  a 
corroborative  circumstance,  that  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the 
middle  lobes  are  developed  from  the  earliest  age,  sooner  than 
many  other  parts,  and,  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  are 
proportionally  larger  in  the  young  than  in  adults.*  "  This  pro- 
pensity,^ he  adds,  ^^  is  particularly  assisted  by  the  smell,  and 
the  olfactory  nerve  is,  in  all  animals,  in  the  most  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  middle  lobes ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  horse,  dog,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  &c.  the  internal  part  of  the 
middle  lobes  seems  to  be  almost  a  mere  continuation  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve.  In  man,  also,  the  external  and  greater  root  of 
the  olfactory  nerve  is  in  connexion  with  the  anterior  convolu- 
tions of  the  middle  lobes.*^  f 

The  faculty  is  termed  Gu&tativeness  by  Dr  Crook;  but 
Dr  Spurzheini  confines  the  sense  of  t&ste  to  the  gustatory 
nerve,  regarding  the  propensity  to  feed  as  the  whole  extent  of 
the  function  of  Alimentiveness.  "  This  view,''  says  Dr  Crook, 
^^approximates  so  closely  to  my  own,  that  it  is  only  in  very  ex- 
traordinary cases  that  the  manifestations  of  the  one  can  l>e  clear- 
ly distinguished  from  those  of  the  other ;  but  one  decided  case 
I  met  with  in  1827,  in  which  no  part  of  the  cerebrum  existed, 
yet,  during  the  eight  days'  hfe  of  this  imperfectly  formed  crea- 
ture, there  had  been  inbessant  craving  for  foo<l,  which  it  t<x>k 
in  very  considerable  quantity,  but  without  any  apparent  discri- 
mination as  to  taste  or  flavour.  To  admit  the  instinct  to  eat  to 
be  the  primitive  power,  would  subvert  the  first  principle  of  phy- 
siology,— the  inseparable  connexion  between  organ  and  func- 
tion.*" 

If  this  case  was  really  as  here  reported,  it  would  unquestion- 

•  **  Every  body,**  savs  Dr  Viniont,  **  know:»  how  generally  children  are 
chargeable  with  being  gluttons.  Desirous  to  satisfy  myself  how  fkr  this  ten- 
dency,  in  them  so  unquestionable,  coincided  with  the  development  of  the  or- 
ffan  of  Aliroentivtness,  I  examinetl  forty -eight  heads  of  young  children,  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  I  can  affirm  thai  in  all  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, this  region  was  very  apparent.  I  possess  in  my  collection  eleven 
skulls  of  children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age ;  in  all,  the  part  of  the  skull 
over  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  marked  in  a  striking  manner.  As  might 
be  extiected,  however,  the  development  is  not  equally  great  in  them  all— 
TraUe  de  Phn'nologtt^  tome  ii.  p.  174. 

t  Phrcnoloj^y,  p.  11.1-4.     IJo^ton,  1R32. 


sMy  form  si  9erk>us  obstacle  to  the  admission  tit  the  view  taketf 
by  Dr  Spurzheim ;  bat  so  many  facts  of  an  opposite  tendency 
h&ve  been  observed,  that  it  is  not  unreasbnable  to  suspect,  that,  inf 
a  case  so  anomalous,  and  observed  by  a  non-medkal  phrenologist, 
the  organ  may  have  been  confounded  with  some  other  part  at 
the  base  of  thie  skull.  White  the  details  of  the  dissection  re-* 
main  unpublished,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  hesitating  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  the  case. 

Messrs  Ombros  and  PenteKthe  mention,  in  their  recently 
published  essay,  that  they  have  not  seen  the  papers  of  Dr  Hoppe, 
of  the  contents  of  which,  however,  they  appear  .to  have  obtained 
some  knowledge  through  the  works  of  Mr  Combe.  The  viewa 
to  which  their  observations  have  led  them,  are  thus  far  identicai 
with  those  of  the  Danish  physician,  that  they  consider  the 
fiinction  of  the  organ  to  be  both  the  propensity  to  feed  and  the 
sense  of  taste ;  but  they  go  still  farther  than  he,  and  believe  it 
to  be  likewise  the  seat  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
That  the  stomach  and  fauces  are  not  the  organs  of  these  sensa- 
tions, is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  facts ;  although  it  is  correct 
enough  to  refer  them  to  those  parts  to  this  extent,  that  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  the  stomach  and  throat  tends  to  excite  them. 
"  But,  in  reality,^  to  use  the  words  of  Dr  Coinbe,  "  the  sensa- 
tions themselves,  like  all  other  mental  affections  and  emotions, 
have  their  seat  in  the  brain,  to  which  a  sense  of  the  condition 
of  the  stomach  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 
In  this  respect.  Appetite  resembles  the  senses  of  Seeing,  Hear- 
ing, and  Feeling ;  and  no  greater  difficulty  attends  the  explana- 
tion of  the  one  than  of  the  others.  Thus,  the  cause  which  ex- 
cites the  sensation  of  colour,  is  certain  rays  of  light  striking 
upon  the  nerve  of  the  eye ;  and  the  cause  which  excites  the 
perception  of  sound,  is  the  atmospherical  vibrations  striking 

Xn  the  nerve  of  the  ear ;  but  the  sensations  themselves  take 
^  ;e  in  the  brain,  to  which,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the  re- 
spective impressions  are  conveyed.  In  like  manner,  the  cause 
which  excites  appetite  is  an  impression  made  on  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach  ;  but  the  feeling  itself  is  experienced  in  the  brain, 
to  which  that  impression  is  conveyed.  Accordingly,  just  as  in 
health  no  sound  is  ever  heard  except  when  the  external  vibrat- 
ing atmosphere  has  actually  impressed  the  ear,  and  no  colour  is 
perceived  unless  an  object  be  presented  to  the  eye, — so  is  ap- 
petite never  felt,  except  where,  from  want  of  food,  the  stomach 
IS  in  that  state  which  forms  the  proper  stimulus  to  its  nerves, 
and  where  the  communication  between  it  and  the  brain  is  left 
free  and  unobstructed.*"  "  If  the  correctness  of  the  preceding 
explanation  of  the  sensation  of  hunger,"  continues  Dr  Combe, 
<*  be  thought  to  stand  in  need  of  confirmation,  I  would  refer 
to  the  very  conclusive  experiments  by  Brachet  of  Lyons,  as 
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«euing  th«  quetltion  entirely  at  rest.  Drachet  starved  a  dog  for 
twenty-four  hours^  till  it  became  ravenously  hungry^  after  which 
he  divided  the  nerves  which  convey  to  the  brain  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  the  stomach.  He  then  placed  food  within  its  reach, 
but  the  animal,  which  a  moment  before  was  impatient  to  be  fed, 
went  and  lay  quietly  down,  as  if  hunger  had  never  been  expe- 
rienced. VVTien  meat  was  brought  close  to  it,  it  began  to  eat ; 
«id,  apparently  from  having  no  longer  any  consciousness  of  the 
state  <rf  its  stomach — whether  it  was  full  or  empty — it  continued 
to  eat  till  both  it  and  the  gullet  were  inordinately  distended. 
In  this,  however,  the  dog  was  evidently  impelled  solely  by  the 
ffraitficaiiof^  qfihe  sense  of  taste;  for  on  removing  the  food  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  to  the  distance  of  even  a  few 
inches,  il  looked  on  with  indifference,  and  made  no  attempt 
cither  to  foDow  the  dish  or  to  prevent  its  removal.*** 

Hunger  and  thirst  being  thus  unquestionably  cerebral  affec- 
tions, the  next  point  to  be  inquired  into  is,  With  what  portion 
of  the  brain  are  these  affections  connected  ?  Does  the  organ  of 
the  propensity  to  feed  exercise  this  function,  or  must  it  be  re- 
ferred to  a  separate  part  of  the  brain  ?     Dr  Hoppe,  we  have 
seen,  thinks  hunger  and  thirst  altogether  different  from  "  the 
desire  of  food  which  we  call  appetite  ;^  the  latter  he  ascribes  to 
the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  while  the  former  is  referred  by  him 
(we  think  at  variance  with  sound  physiological  principle)  to  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  palate.     And  he  puts  the  question, 
*•  How  should  the  mere  sense  of  hunger,  more  than  any  other 
disagreeable  or  painful  sensation,  make  the  animal  desire  food, 
the  necessity  of  such  not  being  known  to  him  by  experience  ?" 
It  roust  be  granted,  that  no  mere  sensation  can  excite  this  de- 
aire ;  but  there  is  a  striking  fact  which  appears  to  us  to  shew 
unequivocally  that  the  propensity  to  feed,  and  the  affections 
callra  hunger  and  thirst,  are  modes  of  action  of  this  single  fa- 
culty ;  to-wit,  that  hunger  or  thirst  and  the  desire  to  cat  or 
drink  always  go  together — just  as  courage  is  the  unfailing  con- 
comitant of  the  propensity  to  oppose,  and  as  anger  is  universal- 
ly attended  by  the  propensity  to  inflict  suffering.-f     Dr  Hoppe 
indeed  seems  to  call  m  question  the  uniform  co-existence  of 
hunger  and  the  desire  to  eat ;  and  remarks,  that  *^  if  nothing 
hutnungerand  thirst  impelled  man  to  take  food,  he  would, 
when  satiated,  have  no  appetite  for  meat  and  drink ;  yet  wc 
every  day  observe  people  tnat  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  sur- 
feiting themselvesbotn  with  meat  and  drink."**     But  the  answer 
to  this  clearly  is,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  having 

*  Pbjriolocpr  of  Digestion,  &c  2d  eaition,  pp.  12-14. 

t  Previoasl}"  to  the  publication  of  the  paper  of  MM.  Ombros  and  Theodore 
Pentelithe,  we  had  been  led,  by  the  above  consideration,  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  they  hare  arrived  bj  a  dilTerent  route.  The  sul^t  is  adverted  to  lo 
«ur  last  number,  p.  1 59. 
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a  well-filled  stomach  and  having  no  sense  of  hunger — the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or  too  great  acti- 
vity of  tne  cerebral  organ,  frequently  continuing  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  strength,  although  a  large  quantity  of  aliment  has 
been  consumed.  This  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  cases  to  be 
presently  noticed ;  and  even  without  reference  to  these,  it  seems 
incontestable,  that  whether  or  not  the  desire  to  eat  may  exist  un« 
accompanied  by  hunger,  hunger  is  never  experienced  apart  from 
the  desire  to  eat.  As  well  might  we  ask,  '*  How  should  the 
sentiment  of  courage,  more  than  any  other  sentiment,  make  an 
animal  desire  to  oppose?^  as  put  the  question  just  quoted  from 
Dr  Hoppe,  as  an  argument  against  the  singleness  of  the  faculty 
giving  origin  to  hunger  and  the  propensity  to  eat.  The  sentiment 
or  affection  of  courage, 'it  is  true,  does  not  prompt  to  opposition, 
but  the  propensity  wliich  is  always  conjoined  with  it  does;  and, 
in  like  manner,  although  the  affection  of  hunger  gives  birth  to 
no  desire,  yet  the  propensity  without  the  active  presence  of 
which  that  affection  never  exists,  may  and  does  lead  the  animal 
to  do  what  is  requisite  for  its  removal. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  the 
symptom  is  violent  hunger  or  thirst,  and  insatiable  craving  for 
food.  An  interesting  case  of  this  sort,  observed  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  is  recorded  in  our  seventh  volume, 
page  64.  The  patient  had  awaked  at  five  oVlock  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  his  admission,  "  craving  for  food,*"  as 
his  sister  related  ;  and  had  been  "eating  continually^ from  that 
time  tiU  sent  to  the  Infirmary  about  noon.  His  stomach  was 
greatly  distended  by  the  quantity  of  food  he  had  swallowed, 
yet  he  still  complained  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger.  At  this 
time,  and  till  next  morning,  he  was  delirious;  but  subsequently 
he  became  dull.  Twenty-four  hours  after  his  admission,  when 
roused  by  loud  or  repeated  questions,  he  answered  imperfectly 
but  to  the  point,  and  frequently  muttered,  "  Hunger,  hunger, 
hunger,  it's  hunger  !""  He  complained  of  pain  at  the  exact  lo- 
cality of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  and  there  alone.* 

In  the  Journal  de  la  Sociiti  PhHnologique  de  Far'is^  vol,  ii. 

•  The  reporter  of  this  case  has  appended  to  it  his  observations  in  regard  to 
the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  organ ;  which,  from 
its  situation,  is  a  matter  of  difliculty.  **  It  is  nearly  parallel,"  says  he,  "  to 
the  zygomatic  arch,  wliich  is  often  rendered  prominent  by  it  when  large ;  but 
the  distance  of  the  arch  from  the  proper  parietes  of  the  skull  being  variable, 
this  is  not  a  certain  guide.  The  temporal  muscle  opposes  an  obstacle,  but 
may  itself  be  used  as  a  means  of  removing  the  difficulty  in  part.  When  the 
organ  is  larger  than  its  ncit^hbours,  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  is 
pushed  outwards,  making  it  appear  as  if  lying  on  a  pyramidal  instead  of  a  ver- 
tical-sided cranium,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  being  ilownwards;  when  small, 
the  reverse  occurs.  It  the  organ  be  very  large,  it  will  affect  the  socket  of  the 
eye-ball,  pushing  the  latter  up  and  forward,  not  as  in  Language  down  and  for- 
ward. When  both  are  large,  (at  least  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  this),  the 
eye  looks  imprisoned  by  a  fulness  extending  almost  round  it.^ 
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No.  5,  the  case  of  a  woman  called  Denise,  detailed  in  the  Jn- 
nales  de  la  Midecine  Phyatoiogique  (Oct  183S),  is  taken  notice 
of,  as  furnishing  a  curious  example  of  insatiable  appetite  for 
food.    In  infancy  she  exhausted  the  milk  of  all  her  nurses,  and 
ate  four  times  more  than  other  children  of  the  same  age.     At 
school  she  devoured  the  bread  of  all  the  scholars ;  and,  in  the 
Salp^triere,  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  habitual  ap- 
petite with  less  than  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  bread  daily.     Ne- 
vertheless, she  there  experienced,  two  or  three  times  a  month, 
violent  attacks  of  hunger  (grandes  Jaims)^  during  which  she 
devoured  twenty-four  pounds  of  bread.     If,  during  these  fits, 
any  obstacle  was  opposed  to  the  gratification  of  her  imperious 
desire,  she  became  so  furious,  that  she  used  to  bite  her  clothes, 
and  even  hands,  and  did  not  recover  her  reason  till  hunger  was 
completely  satisfied.     Being  one  day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  rich 
family,  when  a  dinner-party  was  expected,  she  devoured,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  the  soup  intended  for  twenty  guests,  alone 
witn  twelve  pounds  of  bread.     On  another  occasion,  she  drank 
all  the  coffee  prepared  for  seventy-five  of  her  companions  in 
the  Salp^triere.     Her  skull  is  stated  to  be  small ;  the  region  of 
the  propensities  predominating.     The  organ  of  Alimentiveness 
is  said  to  be  large,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  subject  to  disease. 
Such  instances,  however  incredible  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence;  and   many  of 
them  are  recorded  in  medical  publications.     In  the  Philosophical 
Transartions^  vol.  xliii.  p.  366,  Dr  Mortimer  has  related  the 
case  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  by  whom  the  feeling  of  inanition 
was  so  strongly  experienced,  that,  like  the  Parisian  girl,  he  used 
to  gnaw  his  own  flesh  if  food  was  withheld.   During  his  waking 
houra  he  was  continually  eating.     His  food  consisted  of  breao, 
meat,  beer,  water,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  treacle,  puddings, 
pies,  fruits,  broths,  and  potatoes ;  of  which  he  swallowed,  in  six 
consecutive  days,  884  pounds  8  ounces  avoirdupois,  being  on  an 
average  64  pounds  daily.     This  morbid  condition  lasted  for  a 
year.     Another  well  known  case  is  that  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Tarrare,  reported  by  Drs  Percy  and  Laurent,  partly  from  their 
own  observation,  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  JUidicales. 
When  a  lad,  he  once  devoured  a  large  basket  of  apples  which 
some  person  had  promised  to  pay  for ;  and  on  another  occasion 
a  quantity  of  flints,  corks,  and  similar  substances.     Being  fre- 
quently seized  with  colic,  he  used  to  apply  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  in 
Paris,  but  was  no  sooner  relieved  than  he  resumed  his  former 
practices,  and  was  once  detected  on  the  point  of  swallowing  the 
Burgeon^s  wntch,  with  its  chain  and  seals.     At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, when  he  wei<;hed  an  hundred  pounds,  he  would  consume 
twenty-five  jxiunds  of  beef  daily.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war  he  entered  the  army,  and  devoured  his  com- 
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Tddes^  rations  as  long  as  better  supplies  ffotn  other  sources  reit- 
dered  tkem  of  little  value.     But  when  at  length  his  comrades 
stood  in  need  of  them  themselves,  he  was  nearly  famished,  fell 
ill,  and  was  admitted  into  the  hSpiial  ambulant  at  Siilt^er.     He 
there  ate  not  oaly  a  quadruple  allowance,  tJie  brc^en  food  of  the 
other  palieMs,  and  Ihe  waste  of  the  kitchen,  but  would  swallow 
the  poultices  and  any  thing  else  that  came  in  his  way.     He  de- 
voured, ft  is  sadd,  so  many  dogs  and  cats  alive,  that  they  fled  at 
the  sight  of  him.     Large  snakes  he  despatched  with  the  greatest 
&otlity^  tiad  he  once  gobbled  up  in  a  few  moments  all  the  din- 
ner that  was  provided  for  fifteen  Crerman  labourers,  namely, 
fbvF  bowls  of  curd,  and  two  enormous  dishes  of  dough  boiled 
ia  water  with  salt  and  fat.     At  another  time  he  disposed  of 
thirty  pounds  of  raw  liver  and  lights  in  presence  of  some  offi« 
cers,  who^  fintfing  that  he  could  swallow  a  large  wooden  lancet- 
case,  took  the  partitions  out,  enclosed  a  letter  in  it,  made  him 
swallow  it,  and  then  sent  him  with  it  to  a  French  colonel  in  the 
bands  of  the  enemy.     An  answer  was  sent  back  in  the  same 
way ;  but  having  been  well  drubbed  by  the  enemy,  he  refused 
any  further  Secret  service,  and  was  readmitted  into  the  hospital 
to  be  cured  of  his  hunger.     Being  no  longer  a  novelty,  he  ex- 
cited less  interest,  and  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
sbeep-folds,  poultry  yards,  private  kitchens,  slaughter-houses, 
and  bye-qslaces,  where  he  bad  to  contend  with  dogs  and  wolves 
for  tl^r  filthy  Idod.     He  was  detected  drinking  blood  that  had 
been  taken  from  his  fellow-patients,  and  eating  bodies  in  the 
dead-Jiouse.    The  disarppea  ranee  of  a  young  child  excited  strong 
suspicions  against  hifn,  and  he  was  at  length  chased  away,  and 
unheard  of  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  applied 
at  the  Hospice  de  Versailles,  wasted,  no  longer  voracious,  and 
labouring  under  a  purulent  diarrhoea,  which  soon  carried  him  ofi^, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six.*  Another  Frenchman,  Charles  Domery, 
when  a  prisoner  at  Liverpool,  consumed,  in  one  day,  four  pounds 
of  cow^s  udder  and  ten  pounds  of  beef,  with  two  pounds  of  tal- 
low candles  and  five  bottles  of  porter;  and  although  allowed 
the  daily  rations  of  ten  men,  he  was  still  not  satisfied.     Dr 
Combe  states,  that  he  once  attended  a  patient  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  similar  inordinate  craving,  and  whose  only  pleasure  was  in 
eating.f     In  these  cases  there  seems  to  have  been  idiopathic  dis- 
ease of  Alimentiveness,  although  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  is 
possessed.     Disease  of  the  stomach  may  no  doubt  preternaturally 
excite,  by  sympathy,  a  sound  organ  in  the  brain  ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  without  cerebral  disease,  or  a  very  great  development 

*  The  above  account  of  Tarrare  is  abridged  from  one  of  Dr  Elliotson's  notes 
to  Blumenbach*8  Physiology,  4  th  edition,  p.  304.  Dr  £.  refers  to  the  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Med.,  Art.  Homophage, 

^  Physiology  of  Digestion,  p.  32. 


of  the  cerebral  ergatf,  Ae  tiolemoe  of  die  popensitv  berer  so  in  -^ 
ordini|te.  Dr  Monro  reeovA  a  Cait  of  vontcity  in  whidi  the  brana 
was  found  after  death  to  ba  exiennvely  diseaaedy  while  no  norbid 
afypearance  whatever  was  tovmd  in  the  atomacb  or  intestines* 
The  appetile  of  the  patient  (whooi  be  saw  at  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary)  waft  so  voracious^  that  he  was  led  to  inqnire  partis 
cularly  into  her  history.  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  die 
suddenly  became  giddy,  and  was  snaed  with  nausea  and  voaiit- 
Rig,  and  fluttering  about  the  heart.  <*  Her  appetite,^  says  ba^ 
*^  beeame  inordinate.  Her  usual  food  waa  oatmeal  porrid^ey 
and  of  this  the  mother  said  sbe  used  to  take  about  six  English 
pints  per  day ,^  and  a  bottle  of  porter  \  but  from  what  her  neighs 
hours  stated,  and  a  disposition  on  her  part  to  conoeal  the  qnao- 
tity,  I  am  apt  lo  suspect  that  the  nother^s  account  is  ratl^r  uid^ 
der  the  trntn.  She  generally  rejected  a  part  of  her  food,  and 
as  soon  as  the  vomiting  ceaaed,  her  desire  for  food  returned  so 
vidently,  that  she  was  unable  to  resist  it.  A  spasmodic  afiec^ 
tion  of  the  pharynx  often  prevented  the  food  from  reaching  the 
itomacb;  me  was  then  tortured  with  the  most  intolerable  baoo 
ger.^  The  cause  of  ber  death  seems  to  have  been  apoplexy. 
^*  I  was  present  at  the  dissection  of  the  body.  The  dura  matter 
was  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid 
coat  were  mucn  thickened,  and  adhered  to  each  other  very  firm- 
ly ;  and  the  medullary  substauce  of  the  brain  was  of  the  colour 
oif  liver.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  examined  Mrith  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  and  were  found  to  be  in  every  respect 
in  a  healthy  condition.^ 

The  following  cases,  which  throw  additional  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  related  by  Messrs  Ombros  and  Pentelithe :— - 

*^  One  of  us,^  they  say,  **  attended  a  man  labouring  under 
chronic  peritonitis,  and  who  was  tormented  with  a  continual  de- 
sire of  eating,  ^urzheim,  who  was  taken  to  see  the  patient 
when  on  his  way  to  Lyons,  thouffht  he  perceived  in  the  temples 
a  greater  heat  than  in  the  rest  of  the  head.  Leeches  were  ap- 
plied, and  the  hunger  was  immediately  allayed ;  but  the  patient 
left  the  hoitpital  before  any  definite  result  could  be  attained. 

^  A  woman,  of  small  stature  and  spare  habit  of  body,  and 
whose  appetite  had  always  been  strong,  got  a  violent  iright. 
Instantly,  as  she  herself  stated,  she  felt  uie  blood  carried  to  her 
head,  and  the  rest  of  her  body  chilled.  From  that  time  she 
was  subject  to  severe  pains  in  the  temples ;  but  what  tormented 
her  most  was  a  desire  to  eat,  which  nothing  could  satisfy. 

**  An  <dd  man,  of  the  Hospice  de  la  Cnartii^  and  who  had 
long  been  remarkable  for  drunKenness,  died  of  gastro-hepatitis. 

*  Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gfillet,  Stomach,  and  Intestines,  2d  edit, 
p.  871.— See  another  case  where  morbid  voracity  evidently  proceeded  from  a 
cerebral  cauae^  in  our  9th  roL  p.  490. 
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On  dissection,  we  found  a  perfectly  distinct  erosion  of  the  two 
convolutions  of  Alimendveness  on  the  left  side. 

"  A  man,  aged  fifty,  died  of  chronic  hepatitis,  brought  on 
by  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  We  found  in  him 
the  same  erosion.  These  two  observations  are  highly  interest- 
ing with  reference  to  the  study  of  the  seat  of  the  faculty  in 
question.*"* 

The  same  gentlemen  state  that  in  the  collection  of  M.  Du- 
chene  of  Givors,  there  are  four  skulls,  presenting  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  situation  of  Alimentiveness.    "  One  is  that 
of  a  public  crier,  who  died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one.     He  was  notoriously  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, and  spent  all  his  money  upon  intoxicating  liquors.     His 
temples  were  parallel  as  far  forward  as  the  suture,  and  although 
they  were  flat,  the  head  was  remarkably  broad  in  that  region. 
The  second  skull  is  that  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  who  died 
of  gastro-enteritis.     He  was  always  hungry,   ate  much  and 
with  avidity,  and  loved  his  meat  above  all  things.     His  rela- 
tions said  that  the  voracity  of  the  child  was  inconceivable,  and 
maintained  that  his  disease  was  the  result  of  several  attacks  of 
indigestion,  which  he  had  brought  on  by  his  gluttony.     Here 
the  temporal  bone  is  not  as  in  the  previous  case  flat,  but  swells 
outwards  considerably,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  diameter  of 
the  skull  in  the  region  of  the  temples.     The  third  skull  is  that 
of  a  juggler,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  forty- six,  of  chronic  gas- 
tro-enteritis,  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  produced  by  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking.     Whenever  he  had  money,  it  was  spent 
in  getting  drunk  with  his  companions.      At  the  hospital  he 
complained  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger,  and  used  to  purchase 
the  rations  of  his  neighbours,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  his 
medical  attendant,  and  although  he  knew  that  he  was  doing 
himself  harm.     He  was  observed  to  rise  frequently  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  steal  and  eat  the  food  of  the  other  patients. 
In  this  case  the  development  is  enormous,  la  cote  manifested  and 
the  prominences  so  great,  that  when  the  skull  is  viewed  in  front, 
they  are  seen  projecting  laterally  beyond  the  orbits.      The 
fourth  skull  belonged  to  a  woman  of  a  small  constitution,  who 
died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  of  a  chronic  catarrh.     She  had 
very  seldom  any  appetite,  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  was 
usually  satisfied  with   a  little  milk  as  her  daily  allowance  of 
food.    Her  mother  said  she  had  never  seen  a  child  so  moderate 
an  eater.     Her  digestion  was  often  performed  with  difficulty, 
and  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  little  nourishment  which 
she  took,  she  was  troubled  with  pain  and  a  sense  of  oppression 
in  the  epigastric  region.     Contrasted  with   the  other  skulls, 
her''s  is  remarkably  narrow.     Not  only  are  the  temples  deep, 

•  Jour,  de  la  Soc.  Phren.  de  Paris,  Oct.  Ifi35,  p.  421. 
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and  the  temporal  bones  flat,  but,  in  proceeding  forward,  they 
converge  so  rapidly  that  if  prolonged  they  would  meet  at  a 
point  less  than  two  inches  before  the  nasal  spine.^  Messrs 
Ombros  and  Pentelithe  add,  that  the  portrait  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  who  is  stated  by  Voltaire  to  have  on  one  occasion 
passed  five  days  without  food,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  how  long 
he  could  endure  hunger,  is  remarkable  for  the  same  peculiarity. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  organ  of  AHmentiveness  has  for  its 
function  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  desire  to 
do  what  is  necessary  for  the  removal  of  those  sensations,  name- 
ly, to  eat  and  drink,  we  proceed  to  consider  a  very  inleresting, 
though  difficult,  branch  of  the  subject — that  relating  to  the  mo- 
difications which  the  faculty  undergoes,  so  as  to  make  us  de- 
sire certain  kinds  of  food  in  particular,  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  system  at  the  time.  From  possessing  this  discriminative 
power,  Alimentiveness  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  our  faculties 
to  which  the  appellation  ijistinct  can  be  correctly  applied.  It  is 
evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  desire  of  liquid  aliment  arises 
at  one  time,  and  that  of  solid  aliment  at  another.  This,  we 
conceive,  takes  place  independently  of  the  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions felt  in  one  case  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  other 
at  the  stomach  ;  for  the  faculty  seems  to  act  in  these  different 
modes,  previously  co  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  liquid  and 
solid  food,  respectively,  to  allay  the  sensations — and  besides, 
desire  to  eat  or  to  dnnk  is  often  felt,  without  any  local  sen- 
sation  whatever.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  when  the  body 
stands  in  need  of  supplies  of  a  certain  ki.id,  the  organ  of  Ali- 
mentiveness is  so  affected  or  modified,  sympathetically,  as  to 
produce  desire  of  the  necessary  food.  In  warm  climates,  for 
example,  where  vegetable  diet  is  most  suitable  to  the  condition 
of  the  body,  and  where  much,  animal  food  is  injurious,  the  peo- 
ple* desire  to  eat  vegetables,  and  regard  animal  food  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  disgust.  The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  as 
Messrs  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  observe,  had  their  origin  in  In- 
dia. In  the  Arctic  Regions,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  animal 
food,  even  of  the  fattest  description,  is  the  most  beneficial ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  de- 
vour blubber,  oil,  and  candles  with  avidity,  but  spit  out  a  piece 
of  biscuit  with  loathing.  Nature,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  has  in 
these  cases  most  harmoniously  adapted  the  human  constitution 
to  external  circumstances ;  for  no  vegetable  food  exists  in  the 
Frozen  Regions,  while  in  the  Tornd  Zone  the  vegetation  is 
luxuriant.  In  warm  climates  less  food  is  necessary  than  in  cold, 
and  the  appetite  of  the  natives  is  weaker.  The  same  phenomena 
are  observable  in  our  own  country  at  different  stasons  of  the 
year.     In  winter  we  incline  to  eat  more  than  during  the  dog- 
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days  of  summer,  and  the  oraTiag  for  oocA  and  acid  frtiils  be- 
comes strong  at  the  very  time  when  Nature  has  bountifuUy  sup- 
plied them.  Vegetable  food  is  more  salubrious  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  every  one  knows  that  the  natural  inclioation  for 
it  is  then  greatest.  We  require  also  less  food  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and,  as  Hippocrates  long  since  remarked,  w^e  are  betiar 
able  to  sustain  abstinence  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  Among 
the  lower  animals  Alimentiveness  is  in  like  manner  modified  to 
suit  the  constitution  of  each.  In  the  carnivora  it  is  a  propensity 
to  eat  flesh,  in  the  herbivora  to  eat  vegetables ;  the  silk-worm  is 
impelled  to  devour  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  thrives 
on  them  alone.  Certain  birds  are  led  by  instinct  to  swallow 
small  pebbles  necessary  for  digestion  ;  and  so  on. 

The  modifications  of  Alimentiveness  in  various  diseases  of 
man  are  analogous  to  those  above  referred  to.  In  fever,  animal 
food  is  extremdy  prejudicid,  and  the  patient  accordingly  loathes 
it.  In  scurvy,  there  is  a  strong  craving  for  acid  vegetables, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  moat  efficacious  remedy  of  that 
disease.  The  captivating  appearance  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Ladrone  Islands  to  Anson'^s  crea%  after  they  had  been  *^  beating 
for  joyless  months  the  gloomy  wave,^  and  suffering  under  the 
attacks  of  scurvy,  occadoned  priacipally  by  the  want  of  vege- 
table food,  proliably  arose  in  no  small  degree  from  the  prospect 
of  gratifying  such  a  craving ;  for  subsequent  navigators  have  not 
found  in  Tinian  that  paradise  which  Anson  represented  it  to  be. 
Phyanciansare  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  patient^s  wishes  as,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  safe  criterion  whether  wine  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered. *^  Such,"^  say  Messrs  Ombros  and  Peotelithe,  *^  was 
the  origin  of  medicine.  After  the  remark  had  been  made  that 
acids,  for  which  a  certain  patient  had  a  strong  craving,  {xtived 
useful  to  him,  another,  in  the  same  condition,  but  in  whom  per- 
haps the  perceptions  of  Alimentiveness  were  less  acute,  would  be 
advised  to  make  use  of  them.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  m'any 
cases-  there  is  among  men  a  medicine  that  is  purely  instinctive ; 
the  same,  in  fact,  which  exists  among  the  lower  animals.  Dogs 
eat  dog-grass  in  order  to  produce  vomiting ;  cats  drink  oil  dur- 
ing the  pains  of  parturition  ;  the  ichneumon  of  India,  which  ia 
the  determined  foe  of  reptiles,  knows,  when  it  has  eaten  them,  to 
eat  a  root  which  the  Indians  themselves  make  use  of  as  an  anti^ 
dote  against  the  poison ;  and  one  of  us  remembers  to  have  seen 
the  b^r  Martin,  in  the  Royal  Menagerie,  some  time  after  he 
bad  fractured  his  thigh,  break  the  ice  of  his  trough,  in  order  to 
ateep  in  it  his  inj^ired  limb.  It  is  the  collection  of  all  these 
/acts  which  constitutes  the  principles  of  the  healing  art : 

**  Artem  experientia  fedt, 
Naturi  monstraDte  viam.** 

The  same  ^writers  ^  on  to  observe  that  ^^  the  caodtficaliQns 
which  Alimentiveness  undergoes  during  pregnancy  are  worthy 
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of  remark.  It  then  manifests  a  multitude  of  desire  which  ate 
termed  the  longings  of  pregnant  women.  Borne  of  these,  it  is 
true,  are  bizarre  and  inexplicable ;  but  others  of  them  are  but 
means  resorted  to  by  nature  to  introduce  into  the  system  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  new  being.  They 
exist  in  animals  as  wdl  as  in  the  human  species :  it  is  a  re^l 
longing  of  the  pregnant  female  which  leads  birds  to  eat  earthy 
substances  at  the  time  of  laying  eggs,  doubtless  in  order  to  fur- 
ofsh  the  calcareous  substances  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
shell.^^  Morbid  desire  to  eat  substances  not  usually  taken  as 
food,  and  sometimes  of  a  disgusting  kind,  is  not  uncommon,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  organ  of  Ali- 
mentivencss.  Messrs  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  remark,  however, 
that,  '^  in  some  cases,  this  may  be  still  an  impulse  of  nature  to 
provide  the  body  with  what  is  defective ;  as  is  seen,  for  example, 
m  ricketty  children,  who  eat  earth  or  lime,  as  if  to  furnish  to 
the  osseous  system  the  calcareous  salts  necessary  to  give  it  the 
aolidity  of  which  it  stands  in  need.*"  * 

We  grant  that  in  civilized  life  the  instinct  of  Alimentiveness 
is  not  unerring ;  but  cultivated  man  is  very  different  from  man 
guided  by  impulse.  Acting  so  frequently  from  knowledge  and 
intellectual  perception,  we  neglect  our  instincts,  which  become 
languid  and  lose  their  natural  force.  There  seems  to  be  every 
reason  for  supposing  a  priori  that  savages  are  greatly  superior 
to  civilized  men  in  the  power  of  discriminating  what  is  proper 
to  be  eaten,  either  as  food  or  as  medicine ;  but  having  at  present 
no  reoollectioD  of  seeing  the  fact  stated  by  travellers,  we  c{p  not 
venture  to  affirm  any  thing  positively  on  the  subject. 

When  .the  system  is  exhausted  by  bodily  or  mental  labour, 
or  is  otherwise  depressed  and  uncomfortable,  a  want  of  stimulus 
is  felt,  and  Alimentiveness,  excited  sympathetically,  produces 
a  craving  for  wine  or  spirits.  And  the  larger  the  organ,  the 
more  easily  will  it  be  so  excited.  Such  a  craving,  after  fre- 
quent indulgence,  is  apt  to  become  spontaneous  and  habitual. 
The  love  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  from  the  first  refer- 
red to  this  organ ;  for  Dr  Hoppe,  in  his  original  communica- 
tion to  our  Jotunal,  says,  **  I  think  I  have  remarked  in  seve- 
ral individuals  addictea  to  gluttony  and  ebriasUy^  a  consider- 
able breadth  of  the  skull  about  the  baae.^     It  was  by  Dr 

*  Dr  Vimont  (torn,  ii  p.  176),  quotes  from  the  AtMttet  dg  Midteing,  March 
1026,  the  case  of  a  mao  who  was  extremely  fond  of  putrid  animal  substances, 
but  whooe  appetite,  though  depraved,  was  not  voracious ;  Uiis  manifestation, 
he  supposes,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  derangement  of  the  orgtji  of  Alimen- 
tiveness— **  VoTguae  qui  prfoide  au  choix  des  alimens.*'  Perhaps,  however,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  in  this  instance,  and  some  of  those  given  above,  the 
phenopiena  are  not  rather  attributable  to  derangement  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

MM.  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  think  that  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  the 
seat  of  hydrophobia  (p.  417)  •  a  conclusion  which  receives  countenance  from  a 
case  which  they  mencionj  and  from  another  reported  by  H.  David  Kichard  in 
Ihe  iBMe  Bumbtr  of  tiia  Fr«Bch  Joumal»  p.  490. 
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Caldwell,  however,  that  the  attention  of  phrenologists  was  first 
strongly  drawn  to  this  mode  of  action  of  Alimentiveness,  parti- 
cularly when  it  becomes  morbid.     Dr  Caldwell  has  unfolded 
his  views  at  considerable  length  in  a  paper  entitled,  '*  Thoughts 
on  the  Pathology,  Prevention,   and  Treatment  of  Intempe- 
rance, as  a  Form  of  Mental  Derangement  ;*"  printed  in  Tlie 
Transylvania  Journal  ofMeduine  for  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember 18S2,  p.  309-360.    He  there  teaches,  *'  that  the  burning 
desire  of  the  drunkard  for  spirituous  drink  is  a  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  consisting  in  preternatural  excitement  and 
action  ;  I  mean  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  constitutes 
the  organ  of  aUmentation — in  which  is  seated  the  appetite  for 
food  and  drink.     That  organ,  I  repeat,  is  in  a  state  of  preter- 
natural excitement  and  morbid  vigour,  from  previous  indul- 
gence in  high  exercise.    The  condition  of  it,  therefore,  amounts 
to  as  genuine  a  disease  as  inflammation  of  tiie  eye,  the  lungs,  or 
the  stomach.     And  it  may,  and  often  does,  rise  to  the  pitch  of 
insanity — I  mean  insanity  as  to  that  point ;  a  disease  that  may 
be  called  monomania  temulenta^  drunken  monomania.     When 
more  general  and  inveterate,  it  turns  to  open  "  mania  a  poUi^ 
"  Respecting  the  ungovernable  force  of  the  soOs  appetency  for 
spirituous  drink,  I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly  or  by  conjecture ; 
but  from  observation,  and  information  derived  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.     It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  asked  one  of 
those  unhappy  mortals,  in  a  solemn  tone  and  rather  rebuking 
manner,  why  he  did  not  refrain  from  intoxicating  liquor,  when 
he  daily  felt  and  witnessed  its  ruinous  effects  on  himself  and  his 
family  ?  With  a  gush  of  tears  (for  his  sensibility  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct), he  replied  to  this  effect.    *  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain.     I  have 
within  me  a  fiery  craving,  which  would  consume  me,  if  I  did 
not  extinguish  it,  at  times,  with  liquor.     When  it  comes  on  me 
in  full  force,  I  should  go  mad,  and  drown  myself  to  cool  it,  if 
I  did  not  drink.^^' 

•^  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  then,  the  nature  of  drunkenness,  and 
the  source  of  the  fatal  appetite  that  leads  to  it,  are  not,  in  ge- 
neral, correctly  understood.  The  consequence  is,  that  unsuit- 
able means  are  employed  to  remove  them,  and  the  effort  fails. 
Drunkenness  and  its  appetite  are  evils  resulting  no  less  from  an 
organic  cause  than  an  inflamed  eye  or  a  lacerated  muscle.  And 
if  they  be  removed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  conformity  to  organic 
laws.  The  moral  and  intellectual  means  of  advice,  remon- 
strance, warning,  and  denunciation,  avail  but  little,  if  any  more, 
in  reforming  from  intemperance,  than  they  would  in  the  cure 
of  a  bilious  fever,  or  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone.  Yet 
they  are  the  only  measures  (at  least  I  know  of  no  others)  that 
are  employed  in  the  process.  And  their  universal  failure,  which 
only  shews  their  unfitness  and  misapplication,  induces  a  belief 
that  the  complaint  is  incurable.  Hence  the  limited  number  of 
reformations  from  drunkenness  when  the  habit  is  formed,  and 
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the  unmiccessful  issue  of  most  attempts  to  prevent  it  when  its 
approach  is  first  discovered.  In  the  former  case,  men  are 
warned,  under  fearful  penalties,  to  abandon  sottishness,  and,  in 
the  latter^  not  to  commence  it ;  while,  in  each  case,  the  intense 
appetency  for  ardent  spirits  remains  untouched.  As  well  may 
tne  culprit  on  the  rack  be  told  not  to  agonize,  or  those  suffer- 
ing from  phrenitis  not  to  rave.  And  as  soon  shall  the  one  obe^^r, 
as  the  other.  The  reason  is  plain.  In  each  case  an  attempt  is 
made  to  remove  evils  by  causes  that  have  no  affinity  to  them. 
An  effort  to  set  fire  to  gunpowder  by  pouring  water  on  it, 
would  scarcely  be  more  preposterousi'*    (Pp.  829-581.) 

Dr  Caldwell  subsequently  proceeds  to  consider  the  remedy 
which  the  principles  of  physiology  point  out.  "  Am  I  asked,'* 
says  he,  "  now  clrunkenness,  then,  is  to  be  cured,  and  the  tor- 
menting propensity  which  leads  to  it  eradicated  ?  I  answer,  by 
the  same  means  which  are  found  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
other  forms  of  insanity,  where  the  cerebral  excitement  is  weter- 
naturally  high.  These  are,  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  meed- 
ing,  puking,  purging,  cold  water,  and  low  diet  In  this  pre- 
scription I  am  serious ;  and  if  it  be  opportunely  adopted  and 
resolutely  persevered  in,  I  freely  peril  my  reputation  on  its  suc- 
cess. As  a  test  of  its  correctness,  give  me  the  entire  command  of 
any  one  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  and  I  will  speedily  cure  him  of  it« 
I  will  shorten  his  paroxysm  by  more  than  tne  half  of  its  usual  du- 
ration, and  his  recovery  from  it  shall  be  much  more  perfect  than 
in  former  cases.  This  I  will  do  by  bleedine  him,  until  he  shall 
fieunt  or  come  very  near  it,  puking  him  sever^  with  tartar  emetic, 
and  bathing  his  head,  neck,  breast,  mid  extremitiesy  in  cold  wa- 
ter.* This  practice  will  immediately  cool  the  fervour,  and  abate 
the  inordinate  action  of  his  brain ;  and  a  subsequent  sleep  will  set 
all  things  right  He  will  awake,  moreover,  without  the  beadach, 
dulness,  and  nausea,  which  so  generally  succeed  a  heavy  debauch. 
Nor  will  he  feel  the  same  fervid  desire  to  return  to  the  bottle, 
and  brutalize  himself  again,  that  he  would  do,  had  the  fit  been 
suffered  to  go  off  by  degrees,  without  the  use  of  means  to  short- 
en it  Let  this  process  be  repeated  as  often  as  he  shall  relapse 
into  intoxication,  and  if  he  be  not  far  gone  in  the  evil,  he  will 
soon  be  reclaimed.  Facts  occur  daily,  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
a  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  in  shortening  a  paroxysm  of 
drunkenness.  The  drunkard  who  vomits  freely^  recovers  from 
his  fit  in  a  much  sh<Mter  time,  than  he  who  does  not  This 
arises,  not  so  much  from  the  mere  emptying  of  the  stomach  of 

*  We  consider  this  advice  as  too  unguarded.  There  are  many  fuch  cases 
in  which  copious  bleeding  would  be  followed  by  fatal  results.  In  principle,  Dr 
did  well  is  perfiKilj  correct,  and  the  strong  enunciation  in  the  text  will  not 
mislead  anj  experienced  phrsidan.  Still  it  would  have  been  better  had  his 
expressions  been  less  unqualified. 
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the  liquor  swallowed,  as  from  the  effect  produced  sympatheti- 
cally on  the  brain,  by  the  emetic  process.  The  excessive  ex- 
citement of  the  brain  is  moderated  by  it,  and  the  equilibrium  of 
its  action  and  faculties  restored.  If  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
the  Resident  Physidan  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum  wili 
state,  that  he  finds,  in  the  institution  he  superintends,  no  diffi- 
culty in  curing  mania  a  poiu  by  the  treatment  here  directed. 
Undar  this  head  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  during  the  sta^  of 
high  excitement  of  a  paroxysm  of  drunkenness,  uiat  afiitsions 
of  cold  water  can  be  beneficially  employed.  During  the  stage 
of  torppr,  when  the  temperature  ot  the  skin  is  rather  below 
than  above  the  standard  of  health,  they  are  inadmissible.  Tlie 
other  curative  measures  recommended  are  always  useful.*^  (  Pp. 
882-3.)  Dr  Caldwell  adds,  that,  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
proceed  for  a  considerable  time  unchecked,  it  becomes  organic 
and  incurable.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  demon^ 
strated  its  seat  by  actual  dissection.  But  what  he  has  in  this 
respect  left  undone,  some  of  the  cases  of  Messrs  Ombros  and 
Pentelithe  go  far  to  accomplish.  In  two  confirmed  drunkards 
^ey  found  distinct  erosion  of  one  of  the  organs  of  Alimentive- 
ness;  and  in  other  two  cases-^those  at  the  public  crier  and  the 
juggler— there  was  a  large  development  of  the  organ,  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  love  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Dr  Vimont  takes  the  same  view :  "  In  my  opinion,'*'  says 
^^,  "  gluttony  and  ebriosity  result  from  the  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  or  its  extreme  activity, 
^  most  freauently  from  these  two  conditions  united.  It  must 
be  added,  nowever,  that  I  have  seen  several  persons  who 
presented  rather  a  remarkable  development  of  that  or^anr, 
without  being  exactly  gluttons;  but  ail,  without  exception, 
attached  great  importance  to  the  choice  and  preparation  of 
their  food,  or  were  pretty  fond  of  spirituous  liquors."**  "  This 
organ,"  he  says,  "  is  enormously  aevelopcd  on  the  skulls  of 
two  women,  which  form  part  of  my  collection.  One  of  them 
was  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Dr  Legallois ;  the  other  be- 
longed 'to  a  woman  who  died  in  the  prison  of  Caen.  Both  in- 
dividuals had  an  immoderate  passion  for  spirituous  liquors.**' 
Dr  Vimont  goes  on  to  say :  "  A  fact  of  which  I  was  far  from 
thinking  at  first,  but  which  I  have  found  confirmed  by  a  muU 
titude  of  observations,  is,  that  this  organ  is  generally  well  de- 
veloped in  persons  who  are  very  fond  of  smoking.  As  no  one 
has  made  tnis  remark  before  me,  I  invite  phrenologists  to  see 
whether  new  observations  shall  confirm  those  which  I  have 
made.'*'  (P.  173-4.)  Messrs  Ombros  and  Pentelithe,  with- 
out alluding  to  Dr  Vimonfs  work  (which  was  published  in 
the  same  year  with  their  essay,  but  whether  before  or  after 
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it  we  are  ignorant),  likewise  refer  the  love  of  smoking  to  Ali- 
mentiveness. 

• 
WheUier  this  organ,  besides  giving  rise  to  the  sensations  of 
Ininger  and  thirst  and  the  desire  to  feed,  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  sense  of  taste,  is  a  qiKstion  on  which  we  entertain  con- 
sideraUe  doubt  According  to  Dr  Crook,  this  is  the  sole  function 
of  the  organ ;  Dr  Hoppe  conjoins  with  it  the  propensity  to  feed ; 
while  Dr  Spurzheim  considers  the  organ  to  have  no  function 
but  the  last.  Messrs  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  take  the  same  view 
with  Dr  Hoppe  on  this  point ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  adduce 
any  reasons  m  favour  of  their  opinion.  Dr  Hoppe  indeed  says, 
that  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  organ 
which  tastes  and  incites  to  taste ;  and  in  this  we  entirely  ccm- 
cur  with  him :  but  to  us  the  desire  to  eat  appears  to  be  fundamen- 
tally different  from  the  desire  to  taste,  and  in  all  probability 
the  function  of  a  different  organ.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
feet,  there  must  be  a  close  sympathy  between  the  two  organs. 
That  taste  is  most  acute  when  hunger  is  keen,  every  one 
must  admit ;  and  that  it  is  blunt  when  the  appetite  is  satiated, 
seems  to  be  equally  undeniable :  but  can  it  be  averred  that  when 
hunger  and  the  desire  to  eat  are  perfectly  null,  the  sense  of 
taste  is  likewise  dormant  ?  To  this  question,  we  suspect,  an 
affirmative  answer  is  impossible ;  and  until  some  better  grounds 
for  the  opinion  discussed  are  brought  forward,  we  must  continue 
to  withhold  from  it  our  assent  R.  C. 


ARTICLE  II. 

SPECIMEN    OF   ANTIPHEENOLOGICAL   FACTS.— Corrxspoit. 

DEHCC  BETWBBW  Me  6.  COMBX   AND  Me  DaTU>  AuMlTy  TeaCHEE  AT 

New  Lakaee« 

1.  Mr  Combe  to  Mr  Dunn. 

33  ChAELOTTS  SaUAEB, 

Edimbuegh,  ISA  SepL  1836. 

Sib, — ^A  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  returned  from  New 
Lanark  infcnms  me,  that,  in  alluding  to  Phrenology  at  his  visit, 
you  told  him  and  two  English  gentlemen  who  were  with  him, 
that  *'  Mr  Combe  had  some  years  aco  in  that  very  place  (the 
New  I^anark  School-room)  completely  failed,  and  almost  ruin- 
ed a  young  man  by  the  bad  character  he  had  given  him ;  that 
the  person  had  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  leave  the  place, 
but,  instead  of  turning  out  as  Mr  Combe  had  predicted,  he  had 
proved  a  most  industnous  wwkman,  was  now  possessed  c^  pro- 
perty, and  occasionally  visited  his  former  friends,  when  they 
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frequently  had  some  futi  at  Mr  Combers  prediction.   Our  guide 
(sajs  my  informant)  corroborated  the  teacher'*s  statement." 

You  will  at  once  perceive  that  such  a  statement  as  this  made 
by  you  and  the  guiae  to  the  numerous  strangers  who  visit  New 
Lanark,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  me  as  an  individual,  as 
well  as  to  Phrenology,  which  I  advocate ;  and  as  I  have  not  the 
slightest  conception  at  present  to  what  circumstances,  time,  or 
inoividual,  you  allude,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  requesting 
an  answer  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  When  did  I  give  the  cnaracter  imputed  to  me  ? 

2.  What  did  I  say  ?    Specify  this  particularly. 

3.  What  is  the  name,  occupation,  and  present  age  and  resi- 
dence of  the  individual  alluded  to  ? 

4.  Who  were  present  when  I  made  the  statement  ? 

I  beg  that  you  will  give  as  correct  and  circumstantial  a  re- 
port as  possible,  as  the  matter  demands  a  very  serious  investi- 
gation.    I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Combe. 

2.  Mr  Dunn  to  Mr  Combe, 

New  Lanark,  IIA  September  1836. 

Sib, — I  have  by  this  day^s  post  received  your^s,  and  hereby 
return  an  answer,  but  must  first  apologize  for  my  imprudent 
conduct  in  taking  notice  of  an  attair  which  I  confess  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  my  way. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  took  place  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  consequent- 
ly cannot  exactly  state  the  precise  time.  A  gentleman,  along 
with  Mr  Owen,  visited  the  school  here,  but  whether  this  gen- 
tleman was  Mr  Combe  or  not  I  cannot  say.     He  examined  a 

number  of  the  children,  and  among  the  rest  a  J G 

N ,  whom  he  affirmed  to  have  a  very  bad  disposition. 

This  boy  was  accordingly  taken  notice  of,  not  by  his  employers, 
but  by  his  acquaintances,  and  the  circumstance  recollected ;  but 
observe^  he  left  the  works  of  his  oxen  accordy  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  his  character  from  the  individual^  and  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  cotton-spinner  in  Glasgow,  and  occasionally  visits 
his  mother  here,  and  at  these  times  makes  a  very  respectable 
appearance ;  and  with  regard  to  him  or  any  of  his  friends 
having  y^n  at  the  prediction,  if  I  said  sOy  and  imputed  that 
prediction  to  Mr  Combe,  I  had  no  authority  for  so  saying,  and, 
m  consequence,  I  apologize  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Your  informant,  I  trust,  will  do  me  the  honour  to  state,  that 
I  only  said  a  gentleman  along  with  Mr  Owen  said  so  and  so 
regarding  a  boy,  and  this  gentleman  was  suspected  to  be  Mr 
Combe.  • 
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I  am  Borry  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  any  uneariness  to 
a  gentleman  of  your  respectability,  but  trust  you  will  look  over 
it,  and  I  shall  he  more  guarded  tor  the  future ;  I  will  also  take 
notice  of  it  to  the  person  who  conducts  strangers  through  the 
works.  I  trust  you  will  accept  of  this  as  an  apology ;  and  I 
am  yours  most  req)ectfully,  David  Dunk. 

P.  S, — ^You  may  shew  this  letter  to  any  of  your  friends,  and 
I  trust  you  will,  m  kindness,  return  a  few  Imes  stating  your 
forgiveness,  as  I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  matter.  I  am 
your's  truly,  D.  Dunk. 

8.  Mr  Wittiary^  Frasery  Printer^  Edinburgh^  to  Mr  Dunn. 

KDiKBURflH,  I9th  September  1836. 

SiB, — I  have  just  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  letter 
written  by  you  to  Mr  Combe,  regarding  a  conversation  which 
lately  took  place,  when  you  were  so  kind  as  explain  to  two  gen- 
tlemen and  myself  some  of  the  means  of  instruction  employed 
in  the  school  at  New  Lanark.  On  that  occasion  I  ventured  to 
inquire  if  you  had  ever  studied  Phrenology ;  when  you  imme^ 
diately  replied  that  you  had  not,  except  that  you  were  then  en- 
gaged  in  reading  Mr  Combers  Constitution  of  Man,  which  work 
you  thouglit  highly  of;  but  as  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology 
Itself,  you  had  no  con6dence  in  it.  You  then  detailed  the  story 
referred  to  in  your  letter,  and  most  decidedly  named  Mr  ComI)e 

as  the  phrenologist  who  gave  the  opinion  of  Mr  N 

being  endowed  with  so  bad  a  disposition,  as  would  render  him 
a  very  dangerous  member  of  society ;  and  farther,  that  this 
character  having  got  abroad  among  the  work-people,  he  was  so 
harassed  that  he  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  leave  the  mills. 

You  also  mentioned,  that  when  Mr  N now  visited 

thi  works,  there  was  often  laughter  or  merriment  at  the  failure 
of  Mr  Combe'^s  prediction. 

I  think  it  proper  to  put  these  facts  in  writing,  and  as  they 
were  not  mentioned  to  myself  alone,  but  first  before  the  person 
who  shews  the  works,  and  a  young  friend  who  was  along  with 
me,  and  again  repeated  before  two  gentlemen,  who,  at  our  se- 
cond viflt  to  the  school,  had  joined  us,  I  am  quite  confident  of 
the  accuracy  of  my  statanent  You  also  added  that  you  knew 
a  teacher  who  pretended  to  be  a  phrenologist,  and  who  was  in 
the  practice  of  taking  fees  for  teaching  arithmetic,  but  who  at 
same  time  gave  himself  very  little  trouble  in  doine  so,  if  he 
thought  any  of  his  pupils  not  sufficiently  endowed  with  the  or- 
gan of  Number. 

Both  the  above  circumstances  you  certainly  mentioned  to 
shew  the  dangerous  tendency,  in  your  opinion,  of  Phrenology  ; 
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and  I  was  somewhat  gratified  when  you  stated  that  your  i< 

of  it  were  somewhat  (Ranged  by  the  few  explanations  which  I 
then  gave,  and  that  you  would  endeavour  to  study  it  more 
fiilly.  This  I  hope  you  will  still  do,  and  I  shall  {vHm  my  pro* 
diise  to  send  some  of  the  books  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  your 
very  obedient  servant,  (Signed)     W.  Fbaseb. 

4.  Mr  Combe  to  Mr  Dimn. 

Edivbubob,  I9lh  September  1838. 

Si£>-»The  prefixed  letter  was  shewn  to  me  by  Mr  Fraser, 
and  I  requested  him  to  allow  me  to  write  to  you  a'few  lines  on 
the  back  ci  it,  to  save  you  postage.  Your  letter  of  the  17th 
of  September  is  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  it  disavows  any  bad 
intention  on  your  part ;  but  it  is  painful  to  me  to  learn  that  a 
person  of  your  respectability  has  been  in  the  practice  of  making 
statements  to  the  numerous  visitors  who  frequent  New  Lanark 
so  highly  discreditable  and  injurious  to  me,  without  a  shadow 
of  foundation ;  for,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
whole  •  circumstances  detailed  by  3^u  have  no  loundation  ^at- 
ever  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
express  such  opinions  *  as  you  say  were  ffy&a,  by  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  chose  to  beUeve  to  have  been  me.*  It  is  strange 
that  individuals  who  would  be  incapable  of  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation to  the  injury  of  another,  on  any  subject  except  Pnre- 
nology,  conceive  themselves  warranted  to  depart  from  truth  in 
regard  to  it  and  its  professors,  without  being  guilty  of  any  im- 
propriety. I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  pubhsh  my  letter 
and  your  answa*,  for  my  own  vindication,  as  the  story  must  have 
spread  far  and  wide  by  this  time,  from  your  comparatively  pub- 
he  situation ;  but  I  shall  not  adopt  any  other  measures  against 
you,  trusting  to  your  being  more  correct  in  future.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  (Signed)     Geo.  Combs. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CHANGE  OF  CHABACTER  AND  TALENTS,  AND  A  SIMUL- 
TANEOU8  CHANGE  OF  THE  FORM  OF  THE  HEAD-f 

Gbbat  chanfl;es  in  moral  character  and  talents  sometimes 
manifest  themsdves  in  individuals,  and  the  question  is  put  to 

*  My  practice,  when  examining  the  heads  of  persons  not  convicted  of 
crimes,  is  to  mention  only  developm^t  of  brain,  and  not  to  assign  cbaracten. 

f  From  a  judicious  American  work,  entitled,  **  Practical  Phrenology,  bj 
Silas  Jones.**    Boston,  1886. 
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the  phrenologist,  whether  the  head  changes  to  a  corresponding 
extent  ?  This  question  requires  a  very  candid  and  considerate 
answer. 

1.  It  is  important  to  remark  upon  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  character,  Wfore  we  attempt  to  account 
for  it  by  a  change  in  the  size  of  cNrgans. 

The  first  change  is  that  which  takes  place  before  the  indivi- 
dual arrives  at  maturity.  During  this  forming  period  of  cha- 
racter great  changes  often  take  place,  especiimy  in  those  who 
are  about  equally  inclined  to  good  and  to  evil  practices.  The 
different  parts  of  character  develope  themselves  just  as  circum- 
stances draw  them  out  at  the  usual  age  of  thdr  manifestation. 
More  than  twenty-five  of  the  primitive  faculties  ^w  them- 
sdves  during  the  first  eighteen  months,  others  appear  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  and  different  groups  claim  ascendency  at  dif- 
ferent times.  As  to  all  the  changes  of  this  period,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  shape  of  the  head  will  change  as  the 
character  changes.  However,  at  this  period  tl)e  organs  change 
much  m  relative  activity,  without  an  equally  corresponding 
change  in  size.  Those  organs  which  have  never  been  excited 
by  their  amsropriate  obiects  will  have  been  less  active  than 
those  which  have  had  abundant  exercise ;  but  commence  the 
^erdse  of  the  organs  by  the  stimulus  of  their  own  objects, 
and  3^u  draw  them  at  once  into  activiUr,  and  as  they  become 
active  the  structure  improves  as  well  as  mcreases  in  size.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  there  is  no  other  difference  in  cerebral 
organs  but  tnat  of  size.  The  differences  in  perjiciicn  qfstruC" 
ture  and  tendency  to  activity^  arising  firom  nabits  of  exercise,' 
are  quite  as  great  as  those  of  activity.  Hence,  judgments 
formed  of  the  strength  of  particular  faculties,  without  inquiry 
as  to  the  education  they  have  received,  are  liable  to  error. 

2.  Alterations  which  take  place  in  the  character  of  indivi- 
duals after  they  arrive  at  maturity,  are  seldom  any  more  than 
a  change  in  the  olijects  on  which  the  faculties  act.  When  this 
as  the  case,  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  head  is  to  be  expected. 
The  faculty  which  respects  talents,  office,  rank,  and  wealth, 
adores  the  Deity ;  and  he  that  has  turned  from  the  worship  of 
idols  to  the  worship  of  the  only  true  Gkxl,  has  brought  into 
action  no  new  organ ;  and  unless  he  worship  with  more  fervour, 
his  reverence  wiU  not  be  increased  in  activity. 

S.  Changes  in  the  form  of  head  are  only  to  be  expected  where 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  d^;ree  of  activity  of  or- 
jpuis.  If  organs  which  have  been  very  active  cease  to  be  so, 
while  others  which  have  been  idle  are  drawn  into  great  activi- 
ty, then,  in  a  few  years,  we  may,  in  many  instances,  be  able  to 
notice  a  change.     This  embraces  the  several  classes  of  cases. 

1.  Where  an  individual  is  not  advanced  beyond  the  meridian 
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of  life,  and  has  become  very  thoughtful  and  studious  for  a  few 
years,  giving  great  exercise  to  the  reflective  organs,  they  wijl 
perceptibly  increase  in  size.  There  are  several  facts  which 
go  to  prove  this.  So,  where  individuals  have  been  suddenly 
changed  from  situations  which  did  not  give  much  exercise  and 
excitement  to  the  perceptive  organs  to  those  which  required 
great  exercise  and  activity  of  them,  we  may  expect  a  sudden 
growth  of  those  organs. 

But  these  cases  are  so  rare,  and  the  chanees  are  so  gradual, 
that  much  pains  should  be  taken  to  collect  the  facts  with  accu^ 
racy.  Mr  Deville  *  has  been  engaged  in  taking  casts  of  indi- 
viduals  at  different  periods  and  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
c(Hnparison8. 

I  have  sever^  facts,  founded  not  upon  observations  made 
from  comparison  of  casts,  but  still  they  are  such  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  our  confidence.  A  young  artist  of  my  acquaintimce 
had  formerly  been  a  d&l^  in  dry  goods,  and  a  few  years  since 
commenced  the  business  of  portrait-paintinff.  He  had  been 
absent  for  several  years  from  his  mother ;  when  on  a  visit  to 
her,  she  called  him  up  to  her,  and  observing  every  part  of  his 
countenance  carefully,  said,  ^^  Your  forehead  has  altered  in 
form  since  I  saw  you,  idl  the  lower  part  of  it  seems  to  be  pushed 
out^  This  was  the  careful  observation  of  a  fond  mother, 
when  tracing  out  the  lineaments  of  a  beloved  son.  It  was  no 
doubt  true.  Nearly  all  the  perceptive  organs  are  now  very  de- 
cidedly large ;  and  he  says  tney  have  increased  in  size  since  he 
commenced  his  new  vocation.  Young  men  in  cities,  it  will  be 
found,  have  greater  power  and  activity  in  the  perceptive  orsans 
than  those  who  have  always  been  in  country  situaaons.  Tnere 
is  a  constantly  changing  succession  of  objects  in  cities,  which 
give  ample  scope  and  stimulus  to  these  organs.  These  rapid 
changes  are  unfavourable  to  quiet  reflection,  hence  the  know- 
ing organs  acquire  a  great  ascendency. 

I  have  noticed  in  very  many  instances  that  experienced  na- 
vigators have  the  organs  of  Locality  very  prominent,  and  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  great  exercise  of  tnem.  So  widi  blind 
people,  these  organs  become  very  large.  It  is  the  case  of  a 
olind  man  in  £>ston»  who  travels  in  every  part  of  that  dty 
without  a  guide. 

3.  A  third  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  feelings,  as  where  some  one  or  two  feelings  become 
exceedingly,  and  almost  morbidly,  active  for  many  years,  as  in 
the  ca^  of  Destructiveness  ana  Secretiveness  in  G.  M.  Gott- 
fried. Also,  in  consequence  of  some  great  shock  to  some  fed- 
ing,  as  to  Adhesiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Hope,  or  Love  of  Ap^ 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol  vlL  p.  373. 
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probation,  there  ipay  be  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  head  in 
the  r^ons  of  those  organs. 

I  have  in  hundreds  of  instances  seen  very  striking  depres- 
sions in  the  heads  of  persons  of  mature  years,  but  seldom  in 
the  heads  of  children.  These  depressions  are  most  frequent  at 
the  localities  of  those  organs  which  are  most  liable  to  great  ne- 
glect or  sufiWing. 

It  is  not  to  Be  supposed  that  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
skull  externally,  will  oe  co-extensive  with  every  slight  change 
in  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  organs  may  change 
greaibf  in  activUv  without  such  a  change  in  volume  extemaUy 
as  to  be  noticeable.  The  organs  most  used  may  be  contiguous 
to  others  most  neglected.  In  such  a  case,  the  one  woiud  be 
diminished  as  the  other  increased.  Neither  protuberances  nor 
depressions  are  to  be  looked  for  in  ordinary  cases.  The  prac- 
tised phrenologist  does  not  need  them  to  enable  him  either  to 
find  tne  location  of  the  organs  or  the  innate  dispositions  and 
talents.  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  rare  occurrences 
and  curiosities,  which  have  enabled  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and 
others,  to  conjecture  the  location  of  organs,  wmch  have  since 
been  proved  by  thousands  of  well  observed  facts,  not  less  con- 
clusive, although  less  peculiar. 


ARTICI^  IV. 

A  POPULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
AMONO  THE  ANCIENTS :  iDcludiog  the  Earlj  Barbaric  Philooophj  ; 
the  Ancient  Jewish  Sects ;  and  the  Grecian  Philosophic  Schools  of  the  Ionic 
division — with  notes.  Bj  Josh v a  Toulxik  Smith  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Esq.,  Member  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  and  Author  of  Intro- 
duction to  the  Latin  Language,  &c.  London;  Longnutn  &  Co.  1836« 
12mo.    Pp.  464. 

It  has  often  struck  us,  that  a  work  of  this  nature  was  a  de* 
mderatum  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day ; — a  work  contain- 
ing a  popular  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  fit>m  the 
first  rude  speculations  in  wnich  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  could  be  detected — tracing  it  from  nation 
to  nation  and  from  school  to  school — distinguidiing  its  various 
sects — analyzing  their  often  conflicting  doctrines,  and  testing 
them  by  the  standard  of  the  most  emightened  philosophy  of 
modem  times.  This  desideratum  has  now  been  supplied  by 
Mr  Smith,  who  has  brought  to  the  task  a  mind  not  oiuy  accom- 
plished in  classical  literature,  but  deeply  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophy.  Mr  Smith  is  tne  first,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  wno  has  tried  the  systems  of  antiquity  by  the  standard 
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of  Phrenology.  Applying  its  simple  and  unfailing  tests,  he  has 
penetrated,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  to  their  original  elements, 
the  fanciful  theories  c^  some  of  the  schools,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  has  shewn  how  nearly  a  Socrates  and  a  Plato  attained 
to  the  highest  truths. 

In  a  popular  treatise^  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author 
can  dwell  on  many  parts  of  his  subject  as  fully  as  thdr  deep 
interest  and  thorough  elucidation  require ;  but,  from  the  dear 
and  well-defined  outlines  which  Mr  Smith  has  given  of  the  doc- 
trines of  each  school  of  philosophy,  the  general  class  o!  readers, 
for  whom  principally  the  volume  is  intended,  will  derive  much 
sound  information, — while  those  whose  time  and  inclinations 
lead  them  to  dive  more  deeply  into  the  subject  will  find  the 
volume  an  agreeable  provocative  to  farther  researches.  Even 
the  mere  seeker  of  light  reading  will  find  a  large  fund  of  en- 
tertainment in  the  numerous  biographical  sketches  and  anecdotes 
interspersed  throughout  its  pages. 

The  appearance  of  Mr  Smithes  volume  is  highly  appropriate 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  public  mind  has  receiv^  a  strong 
impulse  towards  the  subject  of  education,  and  when  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  been  awalcened  as  to  the  true  principles  on  which 
it  should  be  based.  The  whole  work,  in  fact,  is  an  elucidation 
of,  and  commentary  on,  these  principles. 

Mr  Smith's  arrangement  is  simple  and  methodical ;  his  style 
clear,  copious,  and  elegant— often,  when  his  subject  demands 
it,  rising  into  eloquence.  It  is  distinguished,  moreover,  by 
much  purity,  except  where  an  occasional  transition  from  the 
English  to  the  Latin  idiom  is  found  ;  this,  although  it  may  give 
vigour  to  the  style,  is  apt  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  that  easy 
and  natural  flow  in  the  language,  which  is  so  desirable  in  a  po- 
pular treatise.  These  deviations  from  purity,  however,  with 
an  occasional  excess  of  involution  and  redundancy  of  expres- 
sion, are  minor  defects,  and  indeed  such  as  we  should  hardly 
have  mentioned,  were  we  not  anxious  to  see  the  style  of  those 
future  volumes  of  the  work,  which  we  hope  will  be  called  for 
by  the  public,  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  possible.  With  these  few 
prefatory  remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  impart  to  our 
readers,  as  far  as  our  space  will  admit,  some  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume. 

The  great  leading  object  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  his  own 
words,  is  "  to  trace  and  follow  with  a  curious  and  inquiring  eve, 
the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  progress  of  the  human  mmd  is 
marked — to  perceive  its  advances  and  its  expanding  power 
through  ages  of  change  and  varied  circumstances,  such  as  the 
page  of  history  relates''— to  scan  its  operations  in  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  and  unfold  those  hidden  out  sublime  truths,  which 
ever  have  engaged,  and  ever  must  continue  to  engage,  the  most 
profound  thoughts  of  every  age,   namely,  the  existence  and 
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attributes  ol  the  Deity — the  nature  of  virtue  and  of  vioe-^thoi 
origin  and  present  ana  future  state  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  the 
qualities  of  all  those  external  objects  which  surround  him.  <^  If,^ 
says  Mr  Smith,  *^  this  investigation  has  been  hitherto  unpopular, 
it  is  not  because  the  subject  itself  is  unintarestii^  to  tbe  mass 
of  mankind ;  but  because  it  has  been  exhibited  in  an  uninvit- 
ing form,  and  enveloped  in  mystery.  The  obscure,  the  use- 
less, and  absurd,  have  been  mixed  up  in  one  ocmfused,  impene- 
trable mass,  with  tbe  intelligible,  the  useful  and  the  plain,  till 
the  whole  has  presented  sudi  a  front  as  to  deter  the  prudent 
and  the  cautious  wanderer  from  seeking  to  penetrate  far  into 
its  depths.^  By  separating,  therefore,  truth  trom  its  numbei^ 
less  coimterfeits — by  placing,  so  to  speak,  the  window  of  Phre- 
nology in  the  breast  of  each  philosopher  as  he  passes  in  review 
before  us — the  authof  ^ews  us  where  and  why  the  system  of 
one  merits  ourhighest  wonder  and  admiration,  whilst  that  of 
another  deserves  unqualified  reprehension. 

In  what  land,  he  asks,  did  philosophy  take  its  rise  P  Some 
there  are  so  desirous  of  finding  its  foundations  in  the  remotest 
antiquity  that  they  trace  its  pedigree  up  to  Adam  himself. 
But  disregarding  the  idle  whims  and  vagaries  of  such  specuhu 
tors,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  opinions  hdd  by  those  whom  the 
Greeks  were  pleased  to  designate  the  ^^  Barbarians,^  meaning 
diereby  all  those  whose  country  lay  beyond  their  own  smaU 
territcMry. 

The  ancient  Indians  appear  to  have  made  rapid  strides  in 
science  and  philosophy  at  a  very  remote  period.  Their  wise 
men  were  named  Gymnosophists,  of  whom  the  Brachmans 
formed  the  chief  class.  They  believed,  says  Mr  Smith,  ^*  that 
Grod,  the  creator,  the  ruler,  and  preserver  of  all  things,  pervades 
the  universe,  and  dwells  within  it,  as  the  soul  within  the  body. 
They  believed  him  to  be  immortal,  invisible,  omniscient,  and 
omnipotent ;  and  that  from  him  were  derived,  by  emanation, 
several  inferior  deities  to  whom  worship  was  likewise  due.^ 
They  conceived  the  earth  to  be  spherioil,  and  its  position  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  They  taught  the  immortality 
of  the  souL  The  soul  after  being  freed  from  pollution  by  trans- 
migration through  the  bodies  oi  various  animals,  was  again  ab- 
sorbed in  the  divine  essence.  The  progress  of  this  nation  in 
many  of  the  arts  and  sdmces,  especially  in  Astronomy,  was 
great ;  and  their  code  of  laws  beqx>ke  a  highly  civilized  and 
commercial  people.  On  the  subject  of  morals,  their  teachers^ 
like  the  philosophers  of  Greece  subsequently,  were  divided  into 
sects ;  but  we  learn  from  Dr  Robertson  that  the  distinguiriiing 
doctrines  of  the  stmcal  school  were  tau^t  in  India  many  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Zeno.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  that 
many  of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  should  have  been  led  to 
visit  this  famed  country  in  search  of  wisdom. 
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Travelling  to  the  westward,  we  meet  with  the  Persians,  whose 
philosophy  was  either  originated  or  remodelled  by  Zoroaster, 
who  flourished  about  five  centuries  b.  c.  Zoroaster  taught  the 
doctrine  of  a  superior  Being,  and  of  two  subordinate  opponent 
principles  of  good  and  evil — the  former  of  which  was  ultimately 
to  be  victorious.  He  restored  the  order  of  the  Magi,  the  guar- 
dians of  religion. 

We  must  pass  over  the  soothsaying  Chaldeans  and  Phenicians^ 
in  order  to  follow  our  author  into  Egypt.  Were  we  to  plunge 
into  the  antiquity  of  the  early  historians  of  this  country,  we  sus- 
pect we  should  And  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  meg^Uosauri  and 
megaiheria.     We  shall  therefore  let 

'*  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it.*' 

In  no  country  has  priestcraft  attained* more  complete  sway 
than  here.  The  priests,  being  the  depositaries  of  all  learning,  in 
order  to  throw  a  veil  of  mystery  over  their  doctrine,  and  keep  up 
the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  people,  preserved  all  sacred 
writings  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  whicli  only  the  initiated  could 
expound.  Their  ideas  regarding  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
resembled  those  of  the  Indians.  The  miserable  superstition  of 
Egypt  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  here. 

Passing  over  the  Ethiopians  and  other  minor  branches,  ^as 
well  as  the  Jewish  sects,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr  Smith  for  an 
insight  into  the  creeds  of  the  proud,  self-righteous  Pharisees — 
the  sceptical  Sadducees — their  Cabala  and  their  Talmuds.  And 
here  we  take  leave  of  the  philosophy  of  the  barbarians,  and  turn 
to  the  more  interesting  speculations  of  the  Greeks. 

The  first  rudiments  oi  Philosophy  are  supposed  to  have  been 
imparted  to  the  Greeks  by  their  poets  and  legislators.  The  for- 
mer embodied  the  truths  which  they  taught,  or  are  said  to  have 
taught,  in  the  shape  of  fables  and  allegories.  Thus,  we  are  told 
that  we  should  regard  the  poems  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  not 
merely  as  works  of  a  rich  imagination,  but  as  depo^tories  and 
vehicles  of  religion,  morality,  and  wisdom.  And  in  the  adven- 
tures and  deeds  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  we  are  to  read  a 
glowing  delineation  of  the  passions,  moral  qualities,  and  sentiments 
of  man.  We  are  told,  too,  that  these  poets  had  a  pure  and  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  Supreme  Being.  If  such  was  the  case,  certain- 
ly they  have  done  their  utmost  to  disguise  their  knowledge,  and 
to  blind  the  multitude  by  the  brilliant  light  of  their  imagina- 
tions. 

Orpheus,  Hesiod,  and  Homer,  are  among  the  earliest  of  their 
poets.  In  regard  to  Homer  we  are  told  by  Mr  Smith,  that  **  so 
^reat  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  works  of  this  bard  were 
held  among  his  countrymen,  that  his  authority  was  sufficient  to 
decide  the  boundary  of  any  territory  which  his  Iliad  or  his 
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Odyssey  described  ;  and  a  quotation  from  his  verses  was  esteem- 
ed a  decisive  and  unanswerable  argument  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes."  Who,  after  this,  shall  talk  of  the  fictions  of  the 
poets  ? 

Among  the  early  legislators  of  Greece,  were  Prometheus, 
Draco  (whose  laws,  from  their  severity,  were  said  to  be  **  written 
with  blood^),  and  Lycurgus.  Mr  Smith  gives  an  account  also 
of  the  ^^  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,^  many  of  whose  precepts  and 
maxims  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain much  of  practical  wisdom. 

We  now  approach  that  period  when  philosophy  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  dignified  aspect,  and  to  give  out  her  lessons  in 
those  schools  which  are  now  so  celebrated.  The  Ionic  and  Italic 
schools  were  the  original  foundations  on  which  so  many  systems 
were  subsequently  raised.  As  the  systems  of  philosophy  adopt- 
ed in  the  latter  are  reserved  by  Mr  Smith  as  the  subject  of  an- 
other volume,  we  have  here  to  consider  only  the  former,  or  Ionic 
school. 

From  this  school  arose  the  Socratic,  and  from  the  Socratic 
sprang  the  minor  and  major  schools^-amongst  the  latter  the  Pla^ 
tonic  and  Cynic.  From  the  Platonic  again  flowed  the  Acade- 
mies and  the  Peripatetic  school ;  and  from  the  Cynic  school  the 
Stoic  had  its  origin.  To  render  this  more  distinct,  Mr  Smith  has 
exhibited  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  table,  to  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader.  Several  of  these  schools  existed  at  one 
and  the  same  time — frequently  in  the  same  city. 

The  first  division  of  the  Ionic  school,  from  the  period  of  its 
founder,  Thales  the  Milesian,  down  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  may 
be  considered  as  devoting  its  attention  more  especially  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  philosophy,  which,  accordingly,  during  that 
period  made  great  progress.  Of  Thales,  says  our  author,  ^  we 
may  safely  venture  to  assert,  that  had  he  lived  in  a  more  recent 
period,  when  science  had  made  somewhat  further  advances,  and 
when  the  advantages  and  opportunities  which  he  might  have  en- 
joyed would  have  been  greater,  he  would  have  taken  a  place 
among  philosophers, — among  those  who  have  expounded  what 
are  called  the  Plienomena  cmd  Lava  of  Nature^ — on  the  same 
level  with  a  Galileo,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Newton.'^  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  followers  in  this  department  were  Anaximenes  and 
Anaxagoras. 

Hitherto  we  may  be  said  to  have  been  wandering  through 
the  porches  or  outer  courts  of  the  temple  of  philosophy.  But 
now  we  are  about  to  penetrate  to  its  inner  recesses,  and  to  be 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  prince  of  philosophers — So- 
crates himself. 

From  the  efforts  which  Socrates  made  to  cidtivate  his  mind, 
whilst  working  at  his  occupation  of  a  stone  mason  or  petty 
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sculptor,  and  the  supariority  of  his  conversatioii  to  his  condi- 
tion, he  was^i— by  what  is  caUed  occtdm/— noticed  by  a  wealthy 
citizen  named  Crito,  the  education  of  whose  children  the  philcv 
sopher  was  engaged  to  superintend.  He  now  eagerly  attended 
the  lectures  oi  Anaxagoras,  and  the  other  teachers  of  Athens, 
studjdng  all  the  knowledge  of  which  Greece  then  boasted.  Af- 
terwards, he  went  about  communicating  to  all  who  would  lis- 
ten to  him  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  and  inculcating  the 
morality  with  which  his  lofty  sentiments  inspired  him. 

^^  His  opinions  respecting  the  Deity  were  of  a  nature  whidi 
need^  litUe  of  revelation  to  render  tnem  as  perfect  as  can  be 
attained  by  man.  He  taught  that  Grod  is  One,  perfect  in  him* 
self,  the  cause  and  preserver  of  every  existing  thmg. 

*^  In  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  he  appealed  to  his 
W(H*ks ;  to  the  beneficence  exhibited  throughout  creation ;  to 
the  nature  of  man  ;'-»to  his  reasoning  mind,  and  to  his  faculties 
in  general.^ 

*^  His  moral  doctrines,  like  his  theological,  demand  our  high- 
est  admiration.  He  had  listened  to  the  ranarks  of  Archelaus. 
He  had  prceived  some  grand  error  in  the  opinions  which  that 
philosopner  had  uttered  ;  and  mature  consideration  taught  him 
that  there  are  certain  immutable  laws  to  which  all  must  con- 
form. These  he  called  the  '  Laws  of  Grod."*  The  infrin^ 
ment,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  any  one  of  these,  carries  with 
it,  he  said,  its  own  punishment.  Thus  would  it  follow,  and  thus 
he  made  it  apparent,  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  every  man  to 
act  in  accordance  with  these  dictates ;  that  morality  and  virtue 
will  be  found  by  all  the  only  sure  path  to  happiness. 

"  This  is  a  profound  doctrine.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  ha« 
never  yet  been  practised, — never  understood ;  and  it  is  only 
lately  that  it  has  received  its  fullest  and  most  beautiful  exposi- 
tion  and  illustration  by  a  philosopher  ♦  of  our  own  country,— 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  race.'' 

In  commenting  on  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  Mr  Smith  natu- 
rally alludes  to  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  and  introduces 
many  highly  interesting  observations  on  the  subject  of  Phreno- 
logy and  Education.  Into  these  topics,  however,  our  limits 
wSl  not  permit  us  to  enter.  Neither  can  we  do  more  than 
merely  mention  the  minor  schools ;  amongst  which  are  included 
the  Cyrenaic  sect  founded  by  Aristippus — the  Megaric  by  Eu- 
clid (not  the  mathematician) — and  the  Eliac  or  Eretraic  by 
Phsedo  of  Elis.  Once  more  we  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  these  schools,  and  the  interesting 
analysis  which,  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  Mr  Smith  gives  of 
them,  and  thence  of  the  leading  mental  features  of  their  re- 
spective founders. 

*  <*  The  Constitution  of  Man.    By  George  Combe.  Fourth  edition,  1835. 
Longman  &  Co." 
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We  m^doned  that  the  first  of  the  greater  scbocds  was  the 
Academicjtonnded  by  Plato  ^^  the  divine.'"  To  the  consideratioii 
of  the  life  and  sublime  doctrines  of  this  philosopher  we  now  ad- 
vance. 

During  eight  years  Plato  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  So- 
crates. After  the  death  of  that  philosopher  he  travelled  to  va^ 
rious  countries  and  schools,  in  order  to  complete  his  studies. 
Amongst  others  he  twice  visited  the  Pythagoreans  in  Magna 
Grsecia,  whose  doctrines  appeared  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind.  At  length,  his  travels  being  completed,  he  re- 
turned to  Athens^  and  m  ^^  Academus^s  sacred  shaae^  harangued 
to  admiring  crowds  on  *^  the  beauties  of  philosophy,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  virtue,  and  the  excellence  of  that  code  oi  pure  mo- 
rality which  Socrates  had  tauffht  him." 

According  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  there  are  three  primary 
principles  of  all  things — God,  Matter,  and  Ideas.  ^*  Of  these, 
God  is  the  only  perfect  and  supreme  being ;— he  is  eternal  and 
uncreated ;  the  source  of  truth  and  good ;  the  former  of  all 
things,  and  fountain  of  life ;  himself  being  incorporeal ; — ^in 
short,  the  view  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  oy  Plato  of 
the  divine  attributes  and  nature,  was  most  exalted,  and  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  by  that 
of  the  most  enlightened  Theist  of  modern  times.  It  is  some- 
what the  fashion  to  speak  lightly  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  possessed,  and  to  treat  their  opi- 
nions on  this  important  subject  with  contempt ;  but  such  lan- 
guage and  such  conduct  bespeaks  only  i^pK>rance,  and  the  power* 
ful  working  of  Self-Esteem,  unchecked  by  knowledge  and  re- 
flection. Little  short  of  revelation  do  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  these  eminent  ph'dosophers  approach,  and  they  ought  there^ 
fore  to  receive  the  more  honour  at  our  hands, — ^inasmuch  as 
that  without  the  aids  which  we  have,  they  attained  to  so  high 
a  point,— «ven  though  they  did,  in  some  respects,  fall  short  of 
that  which  revelation  could  al(»ie  afford,  and  with  which  it  has 
pleased  a  wise  and  benevolent  Deity  especially  to  bless  us  in 
more  modern  times.*" 

We  should  do  injustice  to  Plato^s  doctrine  of  Ideas  and  of  Mat- 
ter, as  well  as  those  of  Necessity,  of  Vice,  and  of  Punishment,  were 
we  to  attempt  to  give  them  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines.  His 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  well  known. 

As  we  have  not  yet  given  any  example  of  Mr  Smith's  phre- 
nological analysis  of  the  characters  that  have  come  under  his 
notice,  we  shall  now  present  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the 
cerebnil  development  of  Plato.  '^  We  cannot  mark  his  charac- 
ter, as  those  of  Euclid,  Phs^o,  or  Aristippus,  by  one  or  two 
distinguishing  peculiarities, — we  cannot  say  of  him  that  one  or 
two  mculties  influenced  his  conduct  and  his  doctrines.     His 
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must  have  been  a  very  large  and  generally  powerful  and  active 
head ;  and  we  may  feel  certain  tnat  the  whole  of  both  the  an- 
tericr  and  coronal  regions^  to  speak  in  phrencdogical  terms, 
were  very  largely  developed,  while  the  posterior  region  must 
have  been  but  moderate ; — so  small  as  to  be  entirely  under  the 
check  of  the  former. 

"  AH  his  Intellectual  and  Reflective  faculties, — to  explain  the 
above  technical  language, — must  have  been  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  and  their  operations  must  have  been,  in- 
deed, the  predominating  characteristics  of  his  mind ;  while  his 
Moral  Sentiments  must  have  been  highly  influential,  and  the 
Inferior  Propensities  in  constant  and  complete  subjection,  as 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  conduct  amply  testify. 

"  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  more  in  detail  into 
an  enumeration  of  the  particular  organs  or  faculties  which  would 
appear  to  have  exerted  the  most  direct  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  opinions,  doctrines,  and  productions  of  this  ^  divine* 
philosopher,  we  should  point  out  IdeaUty^  Language^  CattsaRty 
and  Comparison, 

"  It  was  Ideality  which  led  him  to  apply  at  first  with  so 
much  eagerness  and  pleasure  to  poetry  and  music ;  and  every 
page  which  he  subsequently  wrote,  on  whatever  subject  it  may 
be,  displays  the  same  beautiful  poetic  spirit.  It  was  this  Idecdiiy^ 
combined  with  Language^  which  gave  that  grace  and  elevation, 
that  splendour  and  sub^mity  to  all  his  writings,  by  which  they 
are  throughout  so  eminently  distinguished  ;  which  has  caused 
the  universal  admiration  which  they  ever  have  obtained  and 
ever  must  obtain  ;  which  gave  Cicero  just  reason  to  exclaim, 
*  If  Jupiter  had  wished  to  speak  in  Greek,  he  would  have 
chosen  Plato^s  language.**^ 

"  The  influence  which  Causality  and  Comparison  exerted, 
will  be  obvious  on  a  mere  inspection  into  his  doctrines  and  his 
q)eculations.  Both  these  organs  appear  to  have  been  extreme- 
ly large,  and  to  have  been  directed  to  more  useful  and  import- 
ant subjects  than  the  Causality  of  the  Megaric  school.^ 

The  Academic  school  continued  until  the  decline  of  Grecian 
literature,  under  the  names  of  the  Old^  Middle^  and  New  Jca- 
demy. 

Amongst  the  disciples  of  Plato  was  Aristotle,  a  man  with  whose 
name,  strange  to  say,  the  world  is  perhaps  much  more  feoniliar 
than  with  that  of  his  illustrious  teacher.  Aristotle  continued 
with  Plato  for  about  twenty  years,  until  the  preceptor's  death. 
After  this  event,  being  disappointed  that  another  was  elected 
to  the  chair,  he  retired  from  Athens,  and  afterwards  became 
tutor  to  Alexander,  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  for  eight  years. 
When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  Aristotle 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  resolved  to  establish  an  opposi- 
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tion  achool  in  the  Lyceum,  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  Here  he  accordingly  founded  the  Peripatetic  school, 
which  he  continued  to  teach  for  twelve  years,  till  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  jealousy  entertained  of  him,  once  more  to  retire 
mm  Athens.     He  did  not  long  survive  this  exile. 

After  contemplating  with  admiration  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Plato,  we  find  ourselves  looking  with  very  different  feelings  at 
those  of  Aristotle.  The  system  of  the  latter,  indeed,  was  ^^  a 
philosophy  ^  words  rather  than  a  philosophy  of  things.'^  Hia 
ethics  had  lost  that  elevated  and  ennobling  character  which 
marked  those  of  Plato ;  and  his  physical  doctrines  were  *^  in- 
volved by  their  author  in  obscurity  and  difficulty,  in  order  that 
be  might  seem  the  more  to  differ  from,  and  to  excel,  his  prede- 
cessors.^ As  a  naturalist,  Aristotle  holds  a  distinguished  place ; 
but  at  present  he  comes  under  our  notice  merely  as  the  founder 
of  a  philosophic  sect.  In  examining  his  character  phrenologi- 
cally,  Mr  Smith  says :  *^  We  are  led  unhesitatingly  to  affirm, 
that  the  form  of  his  head  must  have  differed  most  remarkably 
from  that  of  Plato.  The  Coronal  reffiofij  or  that  of  the  moral 
strUimentSf  must  have  been  low  ana  narrow  in  the  head  of 
Aristotle ;  Sdf-Esteem  and  Love  tf  Approbation^  especially  the 
latter,  being,  however,  very  largely  aeveloped.  Comparison 
must  have  been  by  far  the  most  influential  of  his  intc^ectual 
organs.  By  the  exceeding  and  unrestrained  and  perverted  ac- 
tivity of  this  faculty,  without  Idealily  to  direct  its  operations 
into  a  pleasing  channel,  every  pase  of  his  writings,  and  every 
branch  of  his  doctrines,  whatever  be  the  subject  or  the  connec- 
tion, is  tinctured  and  obscured.  Causality^  Secreiiveness^  and 
Individuality^  must  have  likewise  predominated  very  powerful- 
ly over  the  other  InteUecttial  organs  of  his  brain ;  but  these, 
like  Comparison^  being  unguided  by  the  Moral  Sentiments  and 
the  more  ennobling  faculties,  were  diverted  into  courses  which 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  gratification  of  CombativenesSj  Love 
qfjpprobation^  and  Self-Esteem. 

^^  The  justness  of  these  observations  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to 
be  perfectly  obvious  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  individual  under  consideration.  Aristotle  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  those  whose  productions  abound  in  distinctions 
without  diflerenoes,  and  arguments  without  reasoning;  who 
have  buried  the  good,  the  excellent,  and  useful,  in  the  dark, 
the  useless  and  absurd,  and  have  thus  caused  a  subject,  in  it- 
oelf  interesting  and  important,  to  put  on  an  appearance  at  once 
repulsive,  and  void  of  idl  beneficial  tendency. 

"  A  misdirected  Comparisofn^  combined  with  Langua^j  In^ 
dividuaUtyy  and  Causality,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  gratification ;  and,  as  we  search  through  his  volumi- 
nous and  variol  writings  for  an  exposition  of  the  Peripatetic 
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school,  we  find  much  mof  e  care  taken,  and  ^oex>6eupied,  in  enu* 
merating  the  definitions  and  distinctions  of  the  terms  emplored^ 
than  in  expounding  opinions  or  in  detailing  a  philosophical  se-' 
ries  of  investigation ;  every  path  is  choked  up  and  incumbered 
by  a  confused  mass  of  obscure  and  uninteUigible  jargon,  instead 
01  being  elucidated  and  Exhibited  in  the  glowing  and  splendid 
language  of  a  Plato. 

^*  His  Love  of  Approbai^on  and  his  Se^-EHeem  are  exhibit^ 
ed  in  no  slight  degree  in  bis  etforts,^*8eldom  restrained  by 
Conscientiousness  or  the  Moral  Sentiments^ — to  create  for  him- 
self a  name  and  reputation  as  the  founder  and  head  of  a  school 
of  pliilosophy. 

^*  It  was  this  combination,  influenced  by  C&fnbat^ensssf 
which  led  him  to  misrepresent  and  lAisstate  the  opinions  of  pre- 
ceding and  contemporary  systems  and  philosophers,  in  order  to 
ftbuse  and  ovef'tum  them ;  nor  did  he  hesitale  to  borrow  from" 
the  systems  which  he  thus  abused,  the  doctrines  which  distin* 
guished  his  own  sect ;  distorting  them  in  order  to  conceal  them, 
and  adopting  fresh  terms  in  order  to  disguise  his  piracy,^ 

A  sect  of  philosophers  of  an  extraoroinary  detK^ription  now 
comes  upon  the  stage.  AmongM  the  disciples  of  Socral^es  there 
was  one  of  a  gloomy,  discontented,  tnorose  disposition,— -a  mart 
whose  bosom  appeared  to  be  impervious  to  every  generous  enau 
tion ; — such  was  Antisthenes,  afterwards  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  sect.  "  A  cbarse  cloak,  a  wallet,  and  a  staff,  were  th€> 
external  marks  of  the  Cynic  philosopher,""  and  llie  inner  man 
corresponded  with  the  "  outwafd  and  visible  sign,**  A  pupil 
worthy  of  such  a  master  Iras  Dio^nes.  But  from  this  repulsive 
school  let  us  turn  to  examine  the  sect  which  closes  the  history 
of  philosophy  as  founded  on  the  Ionic  school—- we  mean  that  of 
the  Stoics. 

This  sect,  founded  by  Zeno,  shewed,  though  in  a  modified 
form,  its  Cynic  descent.  Its  professors  conceived  the  Deity  to 
be  controlled  by  an  inevitable  fate.  To  this  Zeno  ascribed  the 
introduction  and  origin  of  moral  evil.  In  common  with  many 
of  their  philosophers,  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  inferior 
deities.  While  Montesquieu  and  other  writes  commend  the 
moral  doctrines  of  this  sect  ai3  tending  to  promote  the  w^ar^ 
of  mankind,  Mr  Shiith  considers  that  such  an  opinlbn  haa  been 
founded  on  too  limited  a  view  of  their  system.  Although  laC- 
terly  their  doctrines  became  modified  on  certain  points,  owingv 
as  is  supposed,  to  much  of  the  tone  of  Christianity  having  been 
silently  incorporated  with  th6  system  of  Zeno^  still  the  grand 
Teature  of  their  creed, — ^indifference  to  all  external  circumstances, 
— necessarily  made  their  virtue  to  be  of  a  very  negative  kind^ 
— leaving  out  of  view,  of  course,  all  tlie  winning  graces  of  the 
Christian  character     One  of  the  chief  stoic  doctrines  was,  that 


Tirttte  alone  is  suffi^ieat  for  all  hi^ines^  iiic}f»e&dently  of  the 
ciieumstanQetf  o£  pgio  or  suiei^g,,  mental  or  oodijy,  in  which 
we  may  beplaoedl 

In  commenting  upon  tb^  opinions  of  this  8ect>.  Mr  Smith  in-, 
troduoes  man^  sonna  and  eloquent  obaervioiQna  on,  the  laws  of 
nature — ^vindicating  ^^  the  wnys  of  God  to  man.''  He  speak^ 
in  justly  severe  terms  of  the  miseeahle  infringement  of  these 
laws  under  the  social  syalfm  as  at  present  constituted*  and 
points  out  i«  the  ftvongesi  terms  the  importance,  the  absolute 
necessity,  ot  education.  This  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  hi^ 
object  throughout  the  vdun^  and  we  think  it  is  impos^ble  for 
any  man  to  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  deeply  sennhle 
at  this  momentous  truth. 

We  here  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  contents  of  Mr 
8mith'*s  book,  by  expressing  our  delight  in  meeting  so  enlightened 
and  powerful  an  ally  in  the  cause  of  education.  While  so  many 
talented  minds  are  at  work  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  prindples  on  which  education,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name^, 
must  be  baiiBed,  we  cannot  doubt  the  triumphant  success  which 
awaits  their  endeavours. 

We  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  continuation  of 
Mr  Smith's  work,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  heartily  recommend  to 
oar  readers  the  volume  already  published. 


ABTICLE  V. 

A  FACT  ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  MENTAL  EMO. 
TIONS  AND  CERTAIN  STATES  OF  THE  BODY.  B/  Hewett 
C  Watsoh. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  advantages  derived  from 
physiological  observations  on  the  lower  animals,  it  may  appear 
a  very  trivial  proceeding  to  narrate  the  actions  of  a  pair  or  cata. 
Yet  the  following  fact  is  so  interesting  in  a  physiological  view, 
and  has  such  a  real  importance  from  bearing  directly  on  the 
question  of  moral  responsibilitv,  that  I  fed  desirous  to  make  m 
record  of  it,  which  will  meet  the  eyes  of  phrenologists.  I  have 
two  cats,  sisters  of  the  same  age,  and  brought  up  constantly 
together  except  during  one  wedc.  They  have  always  exhibit- 
ed strong  mutual  attachment;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  times 
it  has  appeared  both  to  myself  and  to  the  servants,  by  whom 
they  are  usually  fed,  as  if  one  could  not  fully  enjoy  its  food 
unless  the  other  fed  with  it.  But  this  may  be  only  a  symptom 
of  acquired  habit,  for  intense  selfishness  is  quite  apparent  when 
either  of  them  catches  a  bird  or  mouse.  It  then  broidu  no  ap- 
proach from  the  other,  until  after  the  prey  has  been  devoured. 
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From  their  first  pregnancy,  one  of  the  cats  had  a  litter  of  kit^ ' 
tens  about  three  weeks  before  her  sister,  all  of  which  were  de^ 
stroyed  except  one.     The  mother  of  the  surviving  kitten  exhi- 
bited no  accession  of  hostility  towards  her  sister,  but  the  sister 
evinced  the  greatest  repugnance  to  approach  the  kitten,  refus- 
ing to  remain  in  the  same  room  witn  it,  and  growling  most 
crossly  when  forcibly  brought  towards  it.     This  continued  for 
ten  or  twelve  days ;  at  which  time  the  second  cat  exhibited,  in 
so  marked  a  degree,  the  ^mptoms  which  I  have  many  times 
observed  to  precede  partuntion  in  cats,  as  to  make  me  fed  al- 
most convinced  that  its  kittens  would  be  born  within  a  few 
hours.     To  my  surprise,  however,  these  symptoms  continued 
for  nearly  three  days  without  a  birth,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  period  there  was  an  entire  change  of  behaviour  to- 
wards the  kitten  of  the  other.     It  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
dread  or  dislike,  but  was  licked  and  fondled  with  the  appear- 
ance of  great  parental  affection;  its  mother  not  at  all  tak- 
ing umbrage  at  the  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  her  offspring. 
The  apparent  symptoms  gradually  ceased,  were  slight  on  the 
third  day,  and  not  evident  on  the  fourth.     By  this  ktter  day, 
the  kitten  had  again  become  an  object  of  dislike,  and  was 
shunned  for  several  succeeding  days ;  yet  scarcely  in  so  decid- 
ed a  manner  as  previously.     About  another  week  elapsed  be- 
fore this  second  cat  was  actually  confined,  and  then,  after  a 
very  few  hours  of  premonitory  symptoms,  it  was  found  to  have 
retired  to  the  nest  of  the  previously  abhorred  kitten,  which 
latter  it  was  quietly  suckling  along  with  its  own  brood,  the  true 
mother  looking  on  as  a  spectator.     The  young  brood  was  im- 
mediately destroyed,  and  the  first  kitten  was  thenceforward 
amicably  shared  between  the  two  mother  cats,  all  three  sleep- 
ing close  together  at  night,  and  being  seldom  separated  during 
day.    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  second  cat  seemed  to  have 
no  notion  that  a  kitten  of  three  weeks  old  was  not  to  be  treat- 
ed like  one  just  born.     For  the  first  fortnight,  and  upwards,  it 
treated  this  advanced  kitten  in  a  manner  just  appropriate  to 
kittens  of  the  age  its  own  would  have  been,  if  still  living;  never 
attempting  to  play  with  it,  seldom  quitting  it,  and  manifesting 
much  uneasiness  when  the  kitten  preferrea  to  crawl  about,  in- 
stead of  lying  down  to  sleep  witn  its  self-constituted  parent. 
From  first  to  last,  it  obviously  preferred  to  play  with  its  own 
mother,  and  to  be  suckled  by  her ;  but,  when  sleeping,  it  was 
usually  coiled  in  the  folds  of  its  foster-parent     Neither  of  the 
cats  was  ever  seen  to  bring  a  morsel  of  food  to  their  little  one, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  such  animals.     When 
half  grown  up,  the  kitten  was  sent  away,  and  the  two  cats 
seemed  then  to  acquire  a  stronger  mutual  attachment  than  ever, 
half  their  day  being  spent  in  licking  each  other,  or  sleeping 
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coiled  closely  together.     This  great  intimacy  gradually  cooled 
down  to  the  state  of  their  earlier  attachment,  or  lower. 

Looking  to  the  physiological  bearings  of  this  case,  I  am  not 
able  to  account  for  the  apparent  symptoms  of  approaching  par- 
turition, a  full  week  before  the  reahty,  and  their  subsequent 
disappearance.  The  close  connexion  which  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  symptoms  and  the  cerebral  excitement,  or  activity 
of  Philoproeenitiveness,  merits  attention ;  but  which  was  the 
antecedent  ^f  we  may  not  say  the  cause)  of  the  other,  can  be  a 
guess  only.  The  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  symp- 
toms and  psychological  phenomena  were  so  gradual,  and  came 
so  unexpectedly,  that  my  observations  were  wanting  in  the  re- 
quisite precision ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  the  cerebral  ex- 
citement followed  the  other  symptoms,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
waxed  feeble  as  they  waned  away.  If  the  mental  emotions  ori- 
ginated in  cerebral  excitement,  induced  by  the  temporary  state 
of  some  other  part  oi  the  frame,  I  fear  that  poor  puss  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  no  more  real  merit,  on  the  score  of  increased  kino- 
ness  to  the  kitten  of  her  sister,  than  belongs  to  the  calyx  c^  a 
cherry-blossom  for  its  involuntary  protection  of  the  embryo  fruit 

Whilst  mentioning  my  feline  ladies,  it  may  be  added,  that 
they  are  as  unlike  each  other  in  disposition,  except  for  their 
mutual  attachment,  as  two  cats  well  can  be,  who  are  sisters  of 
equal  age,  nearly  alike  in  colour,  brought  up  together,  and 
pretty  wdl  educated.  In  explanation  of  this  difference,  they 
carry  heads  weary  unlike  as  to  shape ;  and  there  is  also  a  very 
obvious  difference  of  temperament  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  such  dissimilarities,  according  to  received  notions  of  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  qualities ;  and  we  occasionidly  see 
them  in  human  twins. 


ARTICLE  VL 

PHRENOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PATRIOTISM.  Rkad  bxfokx 
TBC  Edikburoh  Ethical  Socixtt  foe  the  Study  avd  Peacticai. 
Appucatiov  op  Phexkolooy,  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  oke  of  its  Pee- 
eidents. 

^  Eftdem  ntio  fecit  hominem  hominum  appetentem,  ut  profectiis  a  caritate 
domesticorum  ac  suorum  serpat  longius,  et  se  impHcet  primum  civium,  ddnde 
omnium  mortalium  80cietate.**^CI^  de  Fm.  iL  14. 

"  Duas  respublicas  animo  contemplemur ;  alteram  magnam  et  vere  publi* 
cam,  quA  dii  Etque  homines  continentur ;  in  quA  Don  ad  hunc  anffulum  respi- 
dmua,  aut  ad  ilium  sed  terminos  civitatis  nostrae  cum  sole  meumur ;  alte- 
ram, cui  nos  adscripsit  conditio  nascendL  Haec  aut  Atheniensium  erit,  aut 
Cartbaginiensium,  aut  alterius  alictyus  urbis,  quae  non  ad  omnes  pertineat 
homines  sed  ad  eertos.  Quidam  codem  tempore  utrique  reipublkae  dant 
m>eram,  mi^ri  minorique ;  quidam  tantum  misori^  quidam  tantum  mi^orL**— 
Stn§ea  iU  OHo  Sap,  c.  31. 

Man  is  esaentially  a  social  bang,  formed  for  communion  with 
his  fellows,  for  dependence  on  their  aid.  No  sooner  is  he  ushered 
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rents,  bFOthers  {widrBnters^  Jvlvtivesvaiidjfriendsy  AMVe  or  less 
heftrhjr  allied :  inmiAuver  agevheis  hiiDBrif.<a  )MiftlHiqd,.aiatber. 
In  sliort,  at  arery  |ierkid  of  life, iiekviie^a^^mtty^irkh  trbioh 
he  may  be  connected  foyvarious  'ties.  Tfak  is  llie.d097i8s^  ve- 
Ivtion,  the  'smpiesrt  Mid  esrliest  fbcin  of  ^soci&l  univfi.  fiat  fur. 
tfaer^'he  is  a  tyranoHof  a  pottdcal  fmAly ;  rbetis  trhe  sdbjeot  of  a 
gotemmenrt,  the'meisbeT  of  fl state;  lie i8i«ooDeoi»d<mth  otiie^ 
98  fellow-ctHtisn  And  ieikrtricovnMraBaKi.  Tbis  4s  the  ffkml  ^rela- 
Hoa.  Bat  he  fmns^t  of  a  Btifi  Ttii»«  extended  sMety :  he 
is  one  of  the  fhniily  'of  Bmn,  spraad  >ov)er  the  ^hole  exMnse^of 
earth,  of  whatever  colour  or  famgaage,  «li  created  by  me  same 
Almighty thand,  and  liiAed  'tc^jmwr  bygone  ^oomraon  brother^* 
hood.  This  may  be  called  'Aieisocial  tdaticxt  in  its  widest  ex-* 
tent.  In  tme  or  other  of  these  three  gveat  dimiMis  may  be 
dosBed  «lNheinTnor  antd  -pecoiiar  ^^alitiiis  wArish  exist  between 
man  and  man,  and  all  ike  various-  dotfesiineUMheiitOD  one  hci^ 
man  h&ng  m  'his  intereonr&e  rwith  tm«tber. 

Vrom  die  j^r^t  arise  bis'<dbniestic  daties ;  .hk  /obligatbn  to 
filial  rcTeitWice  *iind»obediefire,  to  bvotberly  love,  tenderness,  for- 
bearance;  to  conjugal  and  poriental  ^ffeetion,^and  all  the  name* 
less  vnrtnes  which  fidom  and  Mess  a  family.  Prom  the  second 
arise  his  civil  duties;  loyalty,  obedience  to  l^al  magistrates, 
and  superiors ;  the  oUigatbn  to  preserve  order  and  the  aatho^ 
ri^  of  law,  to  support  Tirtae  ana  repress  vice  in  the  state  to 
which  be  belongs,  to  ad^wnce  its  inteseets  and  defend  it  from 
Attack.  Frotn  the  third-  arise  what  may  tbe  'eoroprehensively 
ealled  the'duties  of  'humanityj^^^-^die  'duties  between  man  and 
man,  which  every  hnitian  being' owes  to  ^every  ather  as  sueh^--* 
universal  charity,  and  diffused  philanthropy,  tfaat<  crowning  ex- 
cellence of  the  Christian  character,  which  looks  on  every  man  as 
a  neighbour ;  the  obligation  to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  and  thereby  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness, 
df  ev^ry  heir  of  humanity.  Thifs  system  of  things  is  not,  as 
some  philosophers  woiild  have  us  believe,  the  Tesolt  of  acci- 
dental circumstances,  or  of  expediency,  or  of  a  deliberate  com- 
pact ;  it  is  derived  from  the  very  conditions  of  our  existence, 
and  accords  with  deeply-rooted  prindjdes 'inour  mental  consti- 
tution. This  arrangement,  therrfore,  is  not  the  creation  of  man 
but  of  ^od;  and  in  it  we  shall  not  look  in  vain  for  traces  of 
His  benignant  'hand.  &y  this  arrangement  the  good  of  the-  in- 
dividu£il  ttian,  and  the  good  of  the  human  race,  or  sum  of  indi- 
duals,  are  equally  attained. 

I.  Surely  I  need  not  -say  how  much  of  the  individuar^  happi- 
ness, from  iiifhncy  to  youth,  from  youth  to  age,  resides  in  the 
bosom  of  a  family.  Here  his  helpless  years  find  protection ; 
here  he  receives  the  lessons  of  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  pru- 
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.dence^^and  virtue,  so  iDdispensal^e  fpr  I^fs  suqc^ss  in  the  8tat<kHi 
in  society  }vh^qb  }ie  is  c|e^iaed  ^terwar4^  to  fill ;  here  be  is 
•  tr^J^  .<P  sjulwissioii  to  tfce  will  <)f  oj^iefls,  iind  yej.  io  d^pejxjU 
.ePce.QQ  jbiQiself ;  }iere  be  ist^l^t  /tyoajMLthv,  aad^kipdljr  f«el- 
^igs  toiv^tds  bis  :feUow^rr^le3SQffs  wt^ict^,  if  de^giy  ^^Hpre^d  Mt 
•home,  the  heartles^i^esso^  the  exteria^i  world  can  never  uUei;ly 
efface;  h^re^.U^pii^b  Jif^^  he  brfl^tbes  a  pure  a^d  ^e^Uiful  mo- 
ral  atmo^ber^  wbi^b  softeps  down  Uio.a3perides  qf  cfaaraflet^ 
apd  briogs  into  play  aU  the  ^ter  feelings  and  fi^Tection^. 

II.  Id  the  ^ivil  circle  bv  the  divisi<;»p  ^  labour  which  there 
exist%  tbe  enjpyment^of  tbe.iiMlivi4wl,,his  y^^y  W^^QS  of  sub- 
csistence,  with  ,evea  a  diminutioa  qf  hj^rQwa  e^^rdoP)  di*e  iq^ 
creased  to  a  degree  that  can  never  be  attained  by  uqcqtnbiaed 
effort :  wealthy  aviliza^o^,  knowledge  morality,  tl^'  bla$sin^ 
.of  eaual  laws  aod. useful  iuf tiiu^ns,  are  ,tbu^  exten^ilveIy  dif- 
fusea  ;  virtue  iMid, iqdustiry  are. protected.;  vi^  aivl  idieoess  are 
diacouraged;  the  i  rich  are  guarded  agai^t  d^redaUpn;  tlie 
homeless  poor  and  sick  have  their  ^ufferiogs  alleviated ;  the 
weak  are  defended  agaiost  the  strong;  brute  force  ceases  to  be 
the  only  distinctiou,  as  in  savage.lifew  ;lu  short,  in  tbe  political 
socigty,  ipan  obtains  aU  the  bqotsfits  qf  iW^H-cegulated  govern* 
ment,  of  mptiyes  to  .exevtipny  jbjmI  .  security  in  :the.ei\|oyixie^t  of 
Hs  fruits;,  and  all  th^advant#gea,Qf  ,^xte|ksiye  apd  haroionious 
•cgmbinatiop* 

III.  The  utility  of  tbe  third  And  widest  .rielation  to  the  in*, 
.dividual  is  not  less  jmpoctant,     Qf  course;,  it  will  be  at  once 
admitted  that  tbe  phyaicid  comforts  of  the  individual  are  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  sprmd  of  ^ade  4nd  oomnyeroe,  and 
the  multiplication  of  cQiDOM>dities  condeq[uent  on  an  increased 
communicatioD  with  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.     But  it  is 
a  higha:  utility  for  which  I  now  contend,  a  utility  which  is  not 
so  obvioua ;  for  in  the  way  requisite  for  its  production,  tbe  re* 
lation  itself  has  seldom  been  recognised.  .  Men  bave.hail)^  others 
as  their  brethren  because  they  were  born  b^  the  ^ame  parent,  oc 
on  the  same  spot  of  ground,  and  ;bey  admit  their  <;kup[i  (o  sym- 
pathy and  assistance;   but  in  (be  comqiui^itv  pf  faculty,  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  passions,  of  wants,  of  desires— in  short, 
in  ibc  perfect  unity  of  nature  which  exists  among  all  the  chiU 
dren  of  humanity — they  have  in  general  (liiled  to  see  any  title 
to  their  affection ;  all  these  things  in  which  they  agree  have 
been  overlooked,  and  the  comparatively  petty  differences  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  have  lieen  exaggerated  in  import- 
ance; barriers,  however  flimsy,  have  been  sufficient, to  prevent 
their  sympathies  from  diffusing  tbQffii3elv^  beyond  their  own 
narrow  round.     Man  is  just  'banning  to  understand  his  own 
nature :  he  is  just  beginning  to  appreaate  its  true  dignity  and 
value ;  to  perceive  that  the  happmess  of  the  individual  is  insc- 
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parably  bound  up  in  that  of  the  race ;  to  learn  that  be  possess^ 
a  principle  of  benevolence^  which,  when  properly  developed,  is 
i^t  to  be  satisfied  with  the  production  of  any  partial  amount  of 
good"— desires  that  are  constantly  panting  after  more  numerous 
objects,  and  wider  fields  of  ac^n  ;  that  he  is  led  by  his  very 
constitution  to  wish  and  labour  for  the  happiness  of  all ;  and 
that  it  is  only  in  his  endeavours  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
that  he  himself  can  reach  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  de- 
hghts  of  which  in  this  world  be  is  susceptible  ;  or  train  himself 
for  ever-increadng  enjoyment  in  a  future  state  of  being,  when 
his  powers  and  capacities  and  love  of  others  shall  be  enlarged,  and 
an  infinitely  more  expanded  sphere  of  exertion  and  utihty  shall 
open  before  him. 

Thus  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  secured*     He  is  the 
best  and  happiest  man  who  best  fulfils  the  duties  of  all  these 
relations ;  who  does  not  forget  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  a  sub- 
ject from  an  overweening  love  of  his  own  ehildren  or  friends ; 
who  does  not  sacrifice  his  domestic  duties  to  what  he  may  con- 
sider the  interests  of  a  state ;  who  does  not  neglect  the  care  either 
of  his  own  family  or  of  his  country  for  benevolent  but  profitless 
dreamings  after  universal  felicity ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  allow  his  fond  attachment  to  his  own  family  or  country 
to  crush  or  enfeeble  in  his  soul  the  love  of  mankind  at  large.   It 
is  as  existing  under  all  these  rdations  that  man  is  the  subject  of 
the  Divine  government,  which  requires,  as  the  evidence  of  our 
love  to  God,  the  fmthful  fulfilment  of  their  various  obligations ; 
and  it  is  by  their  fulfilment  that  his  whole  nature,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, is  improved  and  perfected. 

But  I  have  said  that  by  the  same  arrangement  the  good  of 
the  race  as  well  as  of  the  individual  is  attained.  It  is  by  the 
difinaon  of  domestic  peace,  security,  and  virtue,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  a  state  are  best  consulted.  Where  there  is  no  family  con- 
cord and  devotion,  no  domestic  tranquillity  and  love,  there  can 
be  no  true  citizenship,  no  interest  in  the  preservation  of  order, 
no  true  attachment  to  country,*  no  real  desire  to  promote  its 
welfare.    Again,  it  is  by  difliising  wealth,  and  civihzation,  and 

*  ^  l£pro  arU  etfoeit  be  the  life  of  patriotism,  he  who  htth  no  religion  or  no 
home,  makes  a  suspected  patriot** — ^Bishop  Berkeley's  Maxims  on  Atriotism, 
1750,  sect.  16* 

<*  For  when  was  public  Tirtue  to  be  found, 
Where  private  was  not  ?    Can  be  love  thefwhole 
Who  loves  no  part  ?    He  be  a  nation's  friend 
Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  ? 
Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause, 
w  Who  slights  the  charitiea  for  whose  dear  sake 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  bdoved  ?** 

Cowper,  Task,  b.  v. 

^  Nefas  est  nocere  patriae :  eigo  civl  quoque.  Nam  hie  pars  patriae  est. 
Sanctae  partes  sunt,  si  universum  venerabile  est.**— 5«i«»  de  Ir<h  lib.  it  c.  31. 
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knowledge,  and  morality,  through  a  state  that  mankind  are 
served ;  not,  as  some  philanthropists  inform  us,  by  prostrating 
our  special  afiections,  our  love  of  our  own  family,  or  friends,  or 
country,  as  too  narrow  and  exclurive  feelings.*     Mankind  are 
benefited  not  by  Utopian  schemes  of  benevolence  on  a  scale  in«^ 
compatible  with  our  means-^-not  by  efforts  at  univarsal  good, 
which,  ^^  like  drcfes  in  the  water,  by  wide-spreading  do  disperse 
to  nouffht  ;^  but  by  vigorous  and  well-directed  exertions  in  the 
field  allotted  us ;   by  ratproving  our  own  country,  and  enabling 
our  own  countrymen  to  act  in  masses  on  their  fdlow-men  with  a 
wboksome  energy,  and  spread  the  desire  and  means  of  improve- 
ment to  oth«r  regions  of  the  earth.    On  the  other  hand,  tne  im- 
provement of  the  world  in  general,  has  obviously  a  strong  recipro- 
cal influence  on  the  progress  of  a  state.    In  this  way  the  improve- 
ment of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race  are  inseparably  joined. 
In  these  observations  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  not  so 
much  the  actual  results  as  the  capabilities  of  this  arrangement 
It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  judge  correctly  of  an  institution  which 
has  been  adapted  to  man  in  every  condition,  in  barbarism  and  in 
civilization.   If  man  be  destined  by  a  course  of  gradual  progres- 
sion to  reacli  a  higher  state  of  moral  culture  than  he  has  ever 
yet  attained,  and  if  this  system  be  suited  to  his  nature  at  every 
stage  of  his  advance,  of  course  its  greatest  advantages  cannot 
have  been  yet  produced ;  but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that, 
in  every  succeeding  age,  they  will  be  more  clearly  and  exten- 
mvely  aeveloped.     And  it  is  m  the  fact  that  individual  morality 
is  indispensaole  to  the  attainment  of  the  possible  results  of  the 
social  dispensation,  that  we  read  the  evidence  at  once  that  God, 
its  author,  is  a  pure  and  holy  being ;  and  that  man,  the  creature 
of  his  formation,  is  made  for  purity  and  holiness.     I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  the  inierestsioftll  these  relations  are  not 
only  compatible,  but  inseparable,  nay  identical ;  and  only  man^s 
ignorance  and  folly  have  m  any  case  imagined  their  duiUs  to  be 
opposed.     The  full  benefit  of  the  social  economy  can  be  obtain- 
ed only  when  the  duties  of  its  different  relations  are  obeyed  har- 
moniously ;  when  any  one  of  these  is  regarded  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other,  misery  is  the  result — misery  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  offence,  and  of  the  benefit  which  would  have  at- 
tended their  simultaneous  and  combined  operation.     Bearing 
these  general  principles,  then,  in  mind,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  will  receive  ampler  illustration. 

*  See  Soame  Jenynt'i  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  p.  46L 
lOth  cd.  Edin.  I70&  Shaftesbury's  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
mour.  Grose's  Olio,  p.  77-  Kssay  1&  Lond.  1796.  Chalmers's  Bridge  water 
Treatise,  vol.  voL  iL  Hazlitt's  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Char,  of  Bentham,  p.  14. 
Buiwer's  Student,  vol.  ii  p.  264.  Coleridge'sLetters,  vol  L  p.  66.  Mel- 
moth  TransU.  of  Lex  de  Amidt,  note  6& 
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Attocbmcnt  tQtth^;j|l»c^  of  faxs  idbod^^  wbulhcr^  iiW^4>rMi- 
tsipk  of  j^e  huoMin  »iiml;or  in«r?Iy  jCh^.i^p&Mlt  of  asspciation,*  j^ 
E  fediBg:umvef8aUy'Qb9?nii«ble.in  m^n.     In  the  minds  .of  tl^^^e 
wboie  home  is  th^  pj^^oe  of  tb^ir  hirth,  it  is  oatumlly  cooAeqtj^ 
with  ibeir  fiost  expemmie  of  li£^  wd  light,  4ind  health ;  in  mo- 
dierl;  foodBesft  asd  a  lathetf^s  .dace;  ,the  aflPectiop  of  relajtiyes ; 
ibe  sports  of  tb^ybocd ;  Ibe  ^cc^ipaliooa  of  rip^  youth  ;  tb^  ,^rat 
dajnnungsiof  tupeaod  a^jmiiotaafter  hap{HD9SSi;*^w]tfa  ,the  aea^ 
ffQD'wfaM]! life,. and  OBl««e,  aiBid  fiKm?Ay,  and  ali.tbiog^,  seepied 
fresh  aad  beauciftti,  ene  die 'dis^pipointoeiiU  .of  matui^er  years 
Imd^duUDd  Ike  wafl«itb<of  youthful  ^eKpectatioQ.    £veo  JH^heo 
Qur  Jibme  has  mot  <bcen  the  sqe^^of  efur. birth  and  early  iife^ still 
it  Itts  «niioh-lp  endear -it  to  our  bearts.;.  it  is  linked  inseparably 
ivkti  ail  our  ]^easu|K6  and  puEsiiits ;  ibe  .tboMght  i>f  home  gives 
.te«tpen^  tto  iabour  4»od  fortitude  to  ^dure;  thithe^.do  we 
fook  for f comfort-;  thiire.  do  ine  take  rduge  from  ervery  .external 
evil:;  )there'ai^>gaitbered'ili^tber  tb9se- who  are  more  precious 
§0  'US  rthon  cMiiwbvk^^'-^fbose.wbo^l^^  iiot  .less  helovi^  because 
Ifa^  are  tbe  ifiri^nds  mbre  of  &^mnpathy  and  choice  than  natyral 
consanguinitjr'C   in  ten  thousand  w^s  fiv^  our  feelings,  our 
ibought^our  actions,  identified  inith  bpne^  .to  it  we^e  bound 
l^  ties  which  indreasefin  Quinber.andinfiMrength  with  increasing 
years.     This  feeling,  i which  is  at  firsts  confined  within  a  narrow 
c«unpasR,  gradually  expands ^  and,  i^  it  becomes. associated  with 
a  greater' nuihber  of  pbjeets,  lit  leon^tantly  extends  its  limits,  till 
it  comprehends  the  landftas  well  as  the  actual  spot  of  our  nati* 
yity<««»till  it  embraces  not  mei:ely)a  villi^e)  a  city,  or  a  distric;^ 

*  It  is  well  known  tp.ev^ry  phrenologist  ,(;liat«Dr  Spurzh?im  referred  At*- 
tachment  to  Place  to  a  pripiitive  Acuity  which  he  called  Idhabitiveness;  its 

f)roper  function  he  believed  to  be  love  of  a  particular  spot— unwillingness  to 
eave  a  place  where  we  hav^-been  settM.    Tht  organ  tie  aas^ned  to'this^ft* 
ciil^  is  mftriced  No.-  3.    liaier  inquirers,  hQH^ever,  ^ave  quf^oped^Spurz^ 
helm*s  doctrine.    The  true  function  of  th^  faculty  Mr  Combe  states  to 
be  the  giving  of  a  continuity  of  thought  and  feeling-^tfae  power  of  concen- 
trating the  wiiole  mind  on  a  particular  object;  beibas,«ccovdingly,aiJUDaltit 
CcfocentnitiveneM.    fie  nevertheless  believes  it  |0|be  infitnimental  \fi  pro- 
dudng  love  of  place,  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  view  of  the  subject  appears  to 
agree  with  theopinion  of  Dr  T.  Brown,  afterwards  quoted.  Dr  Otto  of  Copen- 
hagen believes  No.  3  to  be  the  organ  for  Attachment  to  Home  and  love  of  coun- 
try, and  thinks  himself  justified  Si  this  opinion  because:  this  propendtjc  does  not 
ciHncide  with  attachment  in  general.  Dr  fioppe,  of  the  same  place,  who  holcjls 
Mr  Combe's  views,  says,  "It  may  have  some  share  in  love  of  country,  but  it 
must  be  joined,  I  8UpiK)8e,  by  Veneration,  and  perhaps  Self- Esteem,  to  take 
this  especial  direction. ''-^Fhren.  Journal,  vol.  it  pp.l9ft,  6IO«w^  moveieoeiit 
writer  believes  it  to  be  the  organ  of  "  Love  of  object  or  pursuit.**    It  is  oh- 
servable,  however,  that  all  these  writers,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  differ 
m^arding  the  primitive  function  of  this  feculty,  agree  in  thhiking  that  it 
contributes  more  or  less  directly  to  the  production  ofloveof  home.   The  sub- 
ject behig  still  open  to  discussion,  I  do  not  consider  myself  entitled  to  insist 
on  any  opinion.    That  association  at  least  increases  love  of  home,  if  not  en- 
tirely produces  it,  will  be  at  once  granted  ;  and  I  leave  for  fiiture  inquiry  the 
tf]uesUon,  fiow  fer  the  feeling  arises  from  an  independent  fiiculty  ? 


luit  aiilaley -It -afttitti,  «r^rqounlBy.  .Not  that  me. regard  our 
4)Sdntrji  wkk  the  aattieaaionrftyiof  lovieABicair  immediate  hone, 
tor  tJbat .  the  one  ^fceling  is  lost  in  the  other;  but  as.  the  Ugbt, 
•wkoae  lUrongett  .briUiaiiofr  nay  ;be'OQftfiBod,  'to  a  s'm^le'jxuBt,  atill 
•dtffuKs  ladiaac&arottiid,  iomes  oiic  home  eadear  i^  us  jour  coun- 
try and  all  which  it  contains.  Within  its  boundaries  gi\  ane 
JNuted  with  -its  by  commoA nghtsandcammon  taterests.  Sepa- 
-ffaled  as  we  are.  finam  ctfher  ^comtiSBs  by  diffBranceof  laws,  of 
customs,  parhapsrcif  .laogiiaga  «ad  feligum,  witliin  the  circle  of 
«>ur  own  are  compiibed  all  ikaA  weJovetir  value.;  the. ideas  of 
jQdur  couniay  and  our  home  a»  BBotproeally  oaraieoled ;  .our  attaoli^ 
fMaatgathara  slrengdi  fron  mimberlesa  squaoes^  fram  iaterest  in 
4NiriCQaBtiy'*8  story^  femiliarity ^withdts  ionery,  reTcrencefor 
ila  iitttituiioin ;  its  tifekss.aeenca  became  inveamL  with  a  living 
interest ;  ia  shurt,  there  is  no  iieelinff  -of  itfae  human  heart 
wbioh  Biay  <oot  iasenably  and  iaextnedily  be  mingled  with 
it,  iand  aunatat  its  energy  aodidcathj*  Suppoated  by  such 
miy  of  associalimis,  if  not  ori^ly  ipriagmg  from  their 
imioB^'  it  aeeme  to.  acquire  a  idfieaislant  force,  and  to  become 
independeat  of  their  aid.  Even  when  the  cJ^ects  tfiat  made  our 
OQuatrydcai^ have  ceased  to  exist,  it  is  BtiU  atdently  beloved, 
fneads  may  have. passed  "away, foerttuie  mi^  have  ^d;  but 
9till.lhe  mind.hoveis.rouQd  the  scene  of  its;former  happiness,  as 
disembodied  spirits  are  said  to  haunt  the  ruined  mansions  of 
their  earthly  splendour.  Incapable  perhaps  of  continuance  in 
the  abceace  of  all  delightful  associations, /either  preaeat  or  past^ 
thece  atefew  without  which  singlyit  may  not  befound.  Love  of 
country  lives  and  grows  under  all  circumstances— ^under  all  va« 
rieties  of  climate.  Si  changes  of  fortune,  amid  poverty  and  deso- 
lation ;  nay,  there  are  some  who  din^  to  it  with  the  closer  and 
warmer  love  for  this  very  reason,  as  if  amid. tlicir. general  desti- 
tution it  were  the  only  object  left  for  their  affeotion.t  Hence  the 

*  Dr  Brown  remarks,  ^Bt  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  fixing  in  a  great 
degree  our  too  fugitive  enjoyment^  and  concentraHnff  them  on  the  objects  which 
me  iene.  Whj  is  It  that  the  iclea  of  oar  home  and  of  our  country  has  such 
powerful  dominion  over  us  that  the  native  of  the  nuist  barren  soil,  when  pla- 
ced amid  fields  of  plenty,  and  beneath  a  sunshine  of  eternal  spring,  should 
•till  sigh  for  the  rocks,  ind  wastes,  and  storois,  which  he  had  lett  ?  It  is  be- 
oauae  owne  does  not  suggest  merely  a  multitude  of  folingSybut  has  itself 
become  an  actual  multitude*'* 

*'The  Ranz  des  Vachet,  which  has  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Swiss 
peasantry,  when  its  well-known  sound  is  heard,  does  not  merely  recall  to  them 
the  idea  of  their  country,  but  has  associated  with  it  a  thousand  nameless  ideas, 
numberless  touchea  of  private  affection,  of  eacly  hope,  romantic  adventure, 
and  national  pride,  all  which  rush  in  mingled  currents  tu  swell  the  tide  of  fond 
remembrance,  and  make  them  languish  or  die  for  hDme.'*--«Ha2litt's  Table 
Talk,  Essay  4,  p.  7^  note. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  IL  c  x.  St  .60.  Moore's  XaIU  Kookh. 
Five  Worshiopexs,  Part  I. 

t  See  Scotia  JLay  of  JLut  Minttrelt  c.  vi.  2;  Montgomery's  West  Indies, 
Part  XL 
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misery  of  banishment:  the  exile  ^asps  with  eagerness  all  that 
can  remind  him  of  his  own  land  ;  he  feels  delight  from  the  pre> 
sence  of  the  meanest  of  his  countrymen,  whom  at  home  he  would 
have  despised,  perhaps  detested ;  his  heart  is  stirred  within  him 
by  the  humblest  object  which  recalls  the  image  of  his  former 
home.* 

Were  it  necessary  to  my  more  immediate  purpose,  or  consist- 
ent with  the  limits  of  this  essay,  I  might  expatiate  at  greater 
length  upon  this  feeling,  and  shew  its  vidue  in  fixing  men  to  the 
particular  locality  where  they  have  been  placed,  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted,  and  where  their  exertions  may  be  most  exten* 
sively  and  permanently  useful.  But  this  would  be  foreign  to  my 
object ;  for  let  it  not  be  thought  that  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try are  the  same.  Patriotism  is  not,  as  it  is  generally  styled, 
mere  love  of  country ;  it  is  not  a  mere  attachment  to  the  spot  of 
our  nativity,  or  the  place  of  our  abode.  It  is  something  more ;  it 
is  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  our  country  for  its  own  sake. 
Love  of  our  own  land  is  no  doubt  generally  one  great  source, 
one  fundamental  constituent  of  patriotism,  but  it  is  not  patriot- 
ism ;  for  this  mere  love  of  country  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
wish  for  the  exaltation  of  its  object.  No  man  is  a  patriot,  mere- 
ly  because  he  loves  his  country  uior^  than  any  other ;  because 
his  thoughts  continually  bear  him  homeward.  All  this  may  be, 
but  if  he  feel  no  wish  to  see  his  country  flourish,  its  power  pre- 
vail, its  territory  extended,  its  resources  increased  ;  if  he  have  no 
desire  to  fight  its  battles,  to  promote  its  interests,  and  advance 
its  greatness,  he  has  no  claim  to  the  title  Patriot  That  even  the 
strongest  attachment  to  country  may  exist  without  this  desire 
for  its  greatness,  Lord  Byron  was  perfectly  aware  when  he  drew 
the  character  of  Jacopo  in  his  beautiful  drama  of  ^^  The  Two 
Foscari."  In  Jacopo  we  see  the  unshaken,  the  invincible  affec- 
tion with  which  he  speaks  of  Venice,  though  both  body  and  mind 
were  yielding  beneath  the  cruelties  which  had  been  there  inflict- 
ed on  him ;  the  earnestness,  and  I  may  say  the  abjectness,  of 
his  entreaties  for  permission  to  remain,  though  he  had  been 
exiled,  and  then  tortured  and  thrown  into  prison  for  daring  to 
return ;  the  unhesitating  preference  of  the  deepest  and  most  ag- 
gravated misery  in  Venice,  to  wealth  and  happiness  in  any  other 
region ;  the  eagerness  of  his  wish  that  he  may  not  live  to  be  again 
thrust  out,  but  that  Venice  may  receive  his  bones;  and  the 

*  Murphy  in  his  Travehi  in  Portugal  (p.  231,  iio,  Lond.  1795),  tells  us 
''that  the  Portuguese  Jews,  when  expelled  by  King  Immanuel,  canned  quan- 
tities of  earth  along  with  them,  and  desired  their  relations  to  place  it  in  their 
coffins  after  death.**  "  This,"  observes  Murphy,  "  was  indeeu  carrying  the 
love  of  country  into  the  grave."  **  Le  esse  fremono  Tamor  di  patria."  Na- 
poleon, when  at  St  Helena,  said,  that,  if  led  blindfold  to  Corsica,  its  very  smell 
would  enable  him  to  recognise  it — OMearaU  Voice  from  St  Helena. 
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Strange  joy  which,  even  in  death,  he  derives  from  the  thought  that 
his  wish  had  been  accomplished.  **  I  ask  no  more  than  a  Vene- 
tian grave,  a  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here.^  **  Better 
be  ashes  here,  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere."  **  My  native 
earth  will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms.^  Stronger  love  of  • 
country  than  this  we  can  nowhere  find ;  some  may  thmk  it  even 
unnatural  and  exaggerated  ;  but  in  all  this  there  are  no  breath- 
ings of  zeal  for  its  prosperity  and  its  aggrandizement— in  fine, 
no  patriotism.  I  have  used  this  character  not  as  an  example, 
but  simply  as  an  illustration.  I  shall  not  inquire  how  often  or 
to  what  extent  these  feelings  may  exist  independently  in  real  life; 
I  merely  contend,  that,  however  closely  or  even  uniformly  con- 
nected, they  are  distinct  objects  of  thought,  distinct  in  their  na- 
ture, and  not  necessarily  combined.  Lotc  of  country  naturally 
leads  to  zeal  for  country  ;  zeal  for. country  generally  arises  from 
love  of  country  ;  but  still  they  are  separate  feelings,  and  may  be 
separately  considered.*  It  is  the  zeal  only  that  I  propose  to 
examine.  By  patriotism,  then,  I  understand  desire  lor  the  ag- 
grandizement of  our  country,  more  than  attachment  to  its  soil; 
a  wish  to  elevate  it,  in  some  way  or  other,  above  other  countries, 
simpiv  because  it  is  our  country. 

What,  then,  are  the  feelings  which,  in  addition  to  love  of 
country,  enter  into  the  composition  of  zeal  for  country  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  Love  of  Approbation  will  operate  indirectly  to 
render  us  anxious  that  what  is  connected  with  us  should  be 
honoured  and  respected  by  others ;  but  it  appears  to  me  un- 
questionable that  Self-Esteem  is  the  main  ingredient.  A  few 
words  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  its  power  and  office.  The 
man  in  whom  Self-Esteem  alone  is  large,  in  whom  this  organ  is 
unconnected  in  any  great  degree  with  the  social  faculties,  has  a 
high  idea  of  his  own  importance  as  an  individual,  and  this  feel- 
ing will  prompt  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  fellows,  and  to 
endeavour  to  elevate  himself  as  an  individual  to  a  still  greater 
beifiht  above  them ;  to  surpass  them,  it  may  be  in  wealth,  or  in 
rank,  or  even  in  learning ;  and  the  means  which  he  takes  to 
attain  this  object  will  be  just  or  unjust  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  he  possesses  or  wants  the  moral  faculties.  But  join  to 
this  Self-Esteem,  I  will  say,  Philoprogenitiveness ;  then,  if  he 
have  children,  he  will  consider  them  a  part  of  himself,  he  will 
fancy  them  superior  to  all  other  children,  and  pride  himself  on 
their  superiority  ;f  he  will  be  anxious  for  their  advancement  in 
the  world,  and  he  will  seek  this  end,  it  may  be  by  proper, 
and  it  may  also  be  by  improper  methods.  Instead  of  jLove  of 
Children,  join  to  Self-Esteem  the  other  feelings  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  instrumental  in  producing  love  of  country,  then  he 


,  lo?e  of  country ;  seal  for  counti7.<^ohnion*8  Diet. 
t  See  Phren.  Joum.  vol.  i  p.  382. 
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WM  be  proud  of  tbesoeietjiii  vtfikbhe  mtiwlea^  th&cihi,  stroetv^ 
or  evtfn  house  in  which  he  dwells,  the  pvoKsaofi  whtch  bep.fol* 
lowsy  or  the  oeuiltry  of  whieb.  be  is  a  niMve.     If  he<atlach'htaii^ 
self  to  a  ptttticulan  daas  ef  nen,  of*  thi»  dass,.  he^  h^  bis  own} 
(^niou;  fomn  an  ihiportaBt  part ;  be  becones  in  a  manBee  m^ 
oorporated  wfohiti;  kiormsx^portnmof  Mmself ;  itsiiilportimfle* 
is  mixed  up  with  his  mn\'^  'm  dignity  is  reflected  itpoa  him ; 
and  therefore  he  is  anxious  for  ihe  pranotion  of  the  honour  of 
this  dassy  as-adass ;  and  tfait anxiety,  let  it  not  be  Jbi^;dkteB^  is^ 
perfectly  ooiacpatible  wkh  uttite  indifference  to  the  indrpiduak* 
who  GompeiBeit.     it  was  with  this<  feeling  as  dveeted  to  a  prow 
festton  that  Coiregto  was  actuated  when,  after  oontempiattngthe 
works  of  Bapbael,  elaiied  with  the  thought  of  belonging  to  the 
same  class  as  the  anth0r>  of  the  gbrieus  creations  which  he  so 
much  admb*ed«  heexchdraeflUn.^*'  I  too  am  a  painter  !^*    And  I 
contend  that  it  is  Self-Esteem  operating  in  the  same  way  that 
renders  us  pitDild  of  the  greatness  of  our  country ;  we  consider 
oursetrVes  sharers  in  itaigreatnefs^f  the- feelings  m  short,  I  oon- 
sider  to  be  the  same  is  its  essence,  whether  directed  to  a  profes* 
sion  or  to  a  country ;  whether  it  express  itself  in  the  woras,  ^  I 
too  am  a  painter,^  or  <'  I  too  am  a  Scotsman;^ 

From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  oibvious  that  I  do  not  by  any 
means  consider  zeal  for  country  as  the  only  result  of  tins  coaobu 
nation*  It  aj^pears  to  me,  that  from  the  same  set  of  faculties 
proceeds  our  peculiar  attachment  to  every  thing  as  oonnectsed' 
with  oursdves ;  and  that,  as  the  finrourite  otgeet  of  this  attadi- 
ment  will  vary  in  different  individuab,  it  may  be  manifested  in 
our  preferehce  of  the  house  or  dty  in  which  we  reside,— 4fae  dasv 
ot  society  or  jn-ofession  to  whifch  we  bdong,— the  cetigious  sect 
of  which  we  ace  members^-^he  eoimlry  of  which  we  aiie  natires. 
The  general  result  of  this  oombinatian  ^  I  understand  to  be  a 
strong  attachment  to  every  tUng  cmiiiected  with  ourselves  in 
consequence  of  that  eanncKion ;  atid  that  this  is  maniiested  in 
various  ways,  as  the  different  facuhies  predominate  in  diifefent 
individuals*— in  a  rekutance^.for  cKampir,  to  make  new  eompa* 
nions-^  an  exdudve  and  notional  spirit-^n  a  dea'n'e  to  repre- 
sent aU  greatness  as  beloogiBg  to  our  own.  sect,  and  to  raise  out 
own  society  or  country  tt>  a  greater  height  than  those  of  others. 
This  feeling  seems  to  have  been  very  acutely  discriminated  by 
Uousseao-    We  are  tdd  by  Edgewoctb,  in  his  AulobW^apby/| 

*  TiraboMbi  r^ects  this  story  ss  ^'  a  popular  and  tmcertain  report,  vowortky 
of  the  notice  of  an  exact  historian.*'— Lite  of  Corregio,  p.  180.  X^oiuL  1823.*. 
As  the  anecdote  is  here  used  only  to  illustrate  an  absU'act  principle,  its  au« 
thenticity  is  not  a  question  of  any  importance. 

t  See  Phrcn.  Joum.  toI.  1  pp-'3d4,  407- 

"  Nam  quis  est  qui  patri»  decora  non  arbitretur  sua.**— Milton,  De- 
fbnsio  Secua^  pro  fiop.  AngHc 

♦  Vol  i.  p.  269. 
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(hat  when  he  ^aam. Parity  he* went  wah  Im  ^aii.  td  visit  that 
gneat  naatu    Ahes  twcr  hooti^  eDnveraation,  be  asked'  him  hift 
e)iinioii  of  Aik  haf:   .Bnaitsmam  jeplied,  that  liit  talents  appeared 
to  be  yevy  gsod^  and  to  hanre  been'  verj:  wtlf  ciiltbtiated,  but 
complaiiied  S  bk  part^wspirik     When.mked  tkm  rwdnla^  he  said 
diat,  f^henerer  aJ  fine  hoMeor  c£tnii^  fiaascd  tbk; window,  the 
boy  observed,  "  That  is  English,"  op  **^That  is  fnoni  England  ;^ 
and  even  of  a  nair  of  shoe-bockbs  he  had  jiemarked  that  tftey 
were  of  Englim  nanulMture.    ^*  This  sort  of  party-pivjudice,^ 
contiaiied  uousseau^  ^^  if  snlforetl  lo  become  a  ruhng  motive  in 
his  mind,  isiU  leati  to  m  thoasand  evils ;  for  not  only  will  his 
own  country,  *  hid  own  village^^  or  chib,  or  even  a  knot  of  his 
private  aoquaintanees,  be  the  ob^eot  of  Us  exclusive  admiration, 
but  he  will  be  gorvmed  by  bts  companions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  and  they  wiH  become  the  arUters  of  his  destiny.'*^    Edge- 
worth  adds,  ^*  Thie  prophecy,  as  after-events  proved,  shewed  nis 
sagacity ."^    Patriotism  is  the  aaoslTemarkable,  but  not  the  only 
form  in  which  this  cdmbinatioa  is  mani^ted.  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  has  existed  to  a  gveat  extent  in  nuiaerous  individuals  who  were 
never  heard  of  as  patriots,  because  their  facultieB  were  exerted  in 
a  narrower  and  less  oonspkuoos  range;     ThusCi^tanus,  who 
was  a  Benedictine^  was  so  arach  attmched  to  his  order,  that  he 
wrote  a  book  to  pnMFe  that  ihm  andiDr  of  almost  every  work  of 
merit  was  a  meixib«r  of  it ;  if  a  gfeal  man  had  stayed  a  single 
night  in  a  monastery  of  this  order,  it  was  auite  a  suffilcient  reason 
for  his  being  made  to  belong  toit  i  •nd,jiniact^  so  fiur  did  he  carry 
t^B  spirk  Sf  monopolifii^  cxeeUenec^  that  Cardinal  Cabellucd 
said  of  him  that  he  wotiU  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  prove  Si- 
iMon  Petey  btmstif  to  have  been  a  Benedictine.   A  portrait  of  this 
man  is  given  by  Spurthein  in  his  ^  Physiognomy  in  eonnexibn 
whh  Plven<dogv ;"  andy  after  ns<iaing  his  Veneradon  as  partico- 
larlv  krge,  he  there  observes,  that  his  Love  of  Approbation  and 
Seif-Esteem  being  great,  would  mafcekis  own  order  appear  in  his 
eyes  worthy  of  the  highest  adariratioB^  Thomas  Dempster,  who 
was  bom  in  Scotland  m  the  year  1579v  a  man  of  extraordinary 
erudition,  was  eaaally  disdi^^uisbed.ffir  the  tanse  propensit]^ 
He  wrote  an  ecolesiaslical  kntory  of  Scotchmen ;  and  in  this 
book  he  eiitfiiierates  as  his  coantrymen  many  who  were  well 

*Tlieoiiytadtsn(WDcyof  PslttaSfaai,  sctovdtaf  toliofd  Kunes,  is,  that  it 
U  apt  to  Um4  %»  loo  ^reat  partklity  to  our  countr^meik  lo  iUusuation,  he 
gives  the  following  anecdote : — The  Duke  of  Mootinorenci,  after  a  victory, 
treated  h)«  {UlMAers  with  the  greatest  humantty.  He  jiehled  his  bed  to  Doti 
Msrttn  or  Artagoas  Mtot  his  surgeon  to  dross  hla  waunds,  asd  TiiSted  hini 
daily.  That  Lord,  amazed  at  so  gr^at  humaniiyy  said  ooe  day  to  the  Duko. 
**  Sir,  were  you  a  Spauiard,  you  would  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  universe/* 
— Sketches  of  Man^  voL  IL  p.  80.  Ed.  1819.  Do  we  not  see  the  same  spirit  in 
religion  ?  ^'  Cest  un  honn^te  homme,**  said  a  Turkish  governor  of  De  Ru y  ter  ; 
*'  c*est  gMnd  doeuuage  quil  soit  Chretien.'* 
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known  to  have  been  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales.*  I 
think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  men  displayed  the 
▼ery  essence  of  patriotic  feeling ;  and  that  if  they  baa  been  sol- 
diers, instead  of  being,  the  one  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  the 
other  a  scholar  and  an  antiauary,  their  names  would  have  held 
conspicuous  places  in  the  roll  of  patriotic  and  glorious  defenders 
of  their  respective  countries. 

If  such,  then,  in  reality  be  the  nature  of  this  feeling,  such  its 
origin,  and  such  the  scope  of  its  operation,  it  may  well  afford  us 
matter  for  wonder  that  it  has  so  long  engaged  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ao  much  un- 
merited panegyric.  If  zeal  for  one^s  country  be,  as  I  trust  I 
have  shewn  it  to  be,  a  mere  natural  feeling,  a  mere  instinct,  it  is 
obvious  that,  at  the  very  best,  considered  purely  as  a  feeling, 
and  apart  from  the  conduct  followed  under  its  du^tion,  it  par> 
takes  of  no  moral  quality  whatever ;  and  if,  as  a  feeling,  it  has 
nothing  reprehensible,  so  it  has  no  claim  on  our  approbation. 
All  our  feelings  are  natural,  and  while  merely  feelings  they  me- 
rit neither  praise  nor  censure ;  but  every  feeling  seeks  its  own 
gratification,  and  for  this  end  it  prompts  to  action,  and  the  course 
of  conduct  pursued  under  its  guidance  may  be  justifiable  or  the 
reverse.  Thus,  we  will  say,  a  man  loves  his  country,  and  is 
proud  of  its  superiority,  either  real  or  imaginary ;  this  is  a  mere 
instinctive,  involuntary  feeling,  and  of  course  no  subject  of  mo^ 
ral  judgment ;  but  this  love  of  country  generates  zeal  to  promote 
its  interests,  and  this  zeal  leads  to  action  for  the  attainment  of 
its  end,  and  this  action  may  be  of  very  different,  may  be  of  op- 
posite kinds.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  ne  labour  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  country  by  rendering  it  free  and  happy,  by  promo- 
ting the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  extending  the  bless- 
ings of  education  and  religion,  by  useful  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, by  the  establishment  of  wise  and  merciful  laws,  by  encou- 
raging Its  commerce  and  manufactures,  by  rewarding  and  stimu- 
lating industry  and  virtue,  by  punishing  and  repressing  indOi- 
lence  and  immorality,  then,  indeed,  this  conduct  is  laudable.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  labour  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
country  by  destroying  those  of  others ;  if  he  toil  to  erect  the  fa- 
bric oi  his  country's  glory  on  the  ruins  of  every  other ;  if  he  in- 
crease its  greatness  by  humbling  and  debasing  other  nations,  by 
trampling  on  their  rights,  by  repressing  their  efforts  for  the  at- 
tainment of  liberty  and  improvement,  by  punishing  as  treason  and 
rebellion  their  indignant  opposition  to  oppression,  by  open  vio- 
lence and  secret  treachery ;  if  he  protect  its  manufactures  and 
commerce  by  depressing  those  of  others ;  if  he  act  thus,  then 

*  See  Lempriere*8  Biomph.  Diet.  Gorton,  in  his  Life  of  Dempster,  lays 
this  peculiarity  to  the  charge  of  carelessness ;  but  in  hii«  appendix,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  biographic  worKs,  he  assigns  the  reason  which  1  have  here  men- 
tioned. 
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indeed  his  conduct  is  umust  and  dishonoarabie,  and  merits  the 
strongest  reprobation.  But  be  it  observed,  the  feeling  in  both 
cases  is  exactly  the  same ;  it  is  in  both  cases  a  love  of  country 
and  desire  for  its  advancement,  and  the  conduct  which  it  prompts 
differs  only  as  it  is  directed  or  not  by  the  higher  faculties  :  the 
feeling  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  purely  neutral.  Con- 
sidered,  then,  even  in  mis  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and 
apart  from  the  most  probable  tendency  of  the  feeling,  it  is  an 
obvious  absurdity  to  lavish  praise  on  a  mere  instinct,  which  in 
itself  is  neither  laudable  nor  censurable,  and  which  may  lead  to 
action  of  either  kind. 

This  principle,  however,  has  been  too  generally  forgotten. 
One  would  almost  think  there  were  a  magical  influence  in  the 
word  Patriot,  so  instantaneously  does  it  excite  in  men  the  idea 
of  every  thing  honourable  and  good,  even  when  they  are  utterly 
imorant  of  the  character  and  history  of  the  individual  to  whom 
t!ne  title  is  applied.  Patriotism,  in  itself,  has  been  represented 
as  the  highest  moral  virtue ;  as  the  surest  road  to  the  admiration 
of  our  fellows,  and  the  favour  of  our  Creator ;  as  the  safest  and 
most  certain  way  to  present  glory  and  future  happiness.  Death 
on  the  field  of  battle,  fought  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one^s 
country,  has  been  considered  in  all  times  the  noblest  destiny  to 
which  a  human  being  could  aspire  *,  and  an  infallible  passport 
to  eternal  felicity. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  extravagant  admiration  ?  It 
is  simply  this,  that  patriotism  has  been  confounded  with  other 
feelings  and  higher  naotives.  It  has  been  identified  with  do^ 
mestic  attachment,  with  benevolence,  philanthropy,  and  self- 
denial,  till  its  real  nature  and  origin  have  been  forgotten.  When 
m  nation^s  power  and  wealth  have  been  increased,  and  its  do- 
minions extended,  it  is  but  natural  that  men,  considering  such 
things  as  the  greatest  blessings,  should  feel  gratitude  to  the  in- 
dividual to  whose  exertions  they  owe  their  enjoyment,  and  that 
they  should  attribute  to  him  only  the  very  noblest  motives. 
When  they  see  a  man  rejecting  the  temptations  of  pleasure  and 
indolence,  submitting  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations, 
exposing  himself  to  danger,  and  all  this  for  the  glory  of  his 
country,  they  think  that  therefore  he  forgets  his  own  ;  they  think 
that  there  is  an  entire  sacrifice  of  self,  that  there  is  nothmg  but 
disinterested  labour.  Thus  what  is  too  often  but  extended 
selfishness,  has  been  represented  as  moral  virtue  and  a  solemn 
duty.  The  grandeur  with  which  this  feeling  was  in  early  times 
invested  has  been  preserved  through  ignorance  or  disregard  of 

TyrUeuSy  £1  4. 
'^  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.**— .Hor.  Od.  S.  3. 
VOL.  X. — NO.  L.  V 
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flantially  a  desire  to  elevate  our  own  country  above  others,  to 
establisn  and  maintain  its  superiority ;  means  h  discriminates 
not,  and  its  end  is  equally  attained  by  the  depression  of  others^ 
or  by  the  exaltation  of  ourselves.  From  this  feeling,  according- 
ly* have  proceeded  in  every  age  the  great  majority  of  wars  car- 
ried on  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  party  ;  and  every  wish  even 
of  benevolence  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  certain  terri- 
tories, each  nation  seeking  exclusively  its  own  greatness,  their 
rival  spirits  of  patriotism  have  set  the  world  on  ftrc.  It  is  there- 
fore much  to  be  regretted  that  a  feeling  which  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency of  this  nature  should  be  confounded  with  higher  prin- 
ciples ;  for  not  only  have  men  invested  this  feeling  with  a  bor- 
rowed greatness,  and,  dazzled  by  its  brightness,  shut  their  eyes 
to  its  true  nature,  but,  concluding  patriotism  to  be  in  itself  an 
admirable  thing,  they  have  consecrated  under  its  name  the  vices 
with  which  it  has  been  most  frequently  associated,  and  to  which 
it  directly  leads.     They  have  imagined  that  there  is  something 

{)raiseworthy  and  sublime,  something  allied  to  virtue,  in  the  very 
eelin^  of  zeal  for  country  ;  the  conduct  to  which  it  has  led  has 
been  less  frequently  just  than  unjust,  oftener  inconsistent  than 
compatible  with  mercy ;  but  the  feeling,  the  object  in  view, 
sanctified  the  means  for  its  attainment ;  it  has  not  only  excused 
but  even  hallowed  murder  and  rapine;  it  has  weakened  and 
darkened  men^s  moral  sense.  This  principle  has  called  forth 
universal  reverence ;  philosophers  have  inculcated  it,  poets  have 
consecrated  and  immortalizeo  it.  This  principle  has  b^n  deified, 
a  shrine  has  been  erected  to  its  honour  m  every  heart,  and  on  its 
altar  men  have  sacrificed  their  ideas  of  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence. If  committed  under  its  influence,  violence  becomes  va- 
lour, treachery  becomes  wisdom  and  salutary  caution,  oppres- 
sion is  the  quelling  of  unjust  opposition,^  This  principle  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  on  the  spirit  of  pure  selfishness^  which 
confines  its  wishes  and  exertions  to  its  own  gratification.  But 
its  superiority  to  selfishness  is  not  greater  than  its  inferiority  to 
benevolence,  and  of  this  feeling  as  a  rule  of  action  it  has  toofong 
usurped  the  place.  If  the  principle  which  I  laid  down  in  the 
introduction  to  this  paper  be  correct,  that,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  benefit  resulting  from  an  equal  discharge  of  the  duties  of  all 

*  See  IVfochkvers  Discourse  on  the  first  Decade  of  livy,  1.  iti.  c,  41,  where 
he  maintains,  that  when  the  safet/  of  our  countr/  is  concerned,  there  ought 
to  be  no  consideration  taken  of  just  or  unjust,  pitiful  or  cruel,  honouraMe  or 
dishonourable,  but  that  course  to  be  taken  which  mar  promote  its  interest ; 
obo  Tbuanus'  Dedication  to  Henrv  IV.,  prefixed  to  bis  Histor/  ;  or  Cullin- 
8on*s  life  of  Tbuanus,  p.  430.  Ed.  ISO?.  ^'  When  theft  was  publicly  ho. 
noured  and  rewarded  at  Sparta,  it  was  not  because  theft  in  itself  was  reckon* 
ed  a  good  thing,  but  because  patriotism  and  dexteritr,  and  those  services  by 
which  patriotism  might  be  supported,  were  reckoned  to  be  good  things.**— 
Chalmers's  Brid§ewU4r  TremH9$y  yoL  L  p.  90* 
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die  relatioDs  of  sodety  are  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  exalta* 
tion  of  aoy  one  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  the  rest«  then  we 
tnay  expect  that  the  mischieTous  conseouences  attending  the  pre* 
dominance  of  patriotism,  and  the  too  high  place  assigned  to  it 
among  motives  of  action,  are  neither  few  in  number  nor  trifling 
in  importance.  They  are  indeed  too  numerous  to  be  treated  in 
detail  in  any  single  essay.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may  all  be 
comprehended  under  two  heads ;  and,  as  I  have  already  shewn, 
that  the  discharge  of  all  our  obligations  to  our  family^  to  our 
country,  and  to  mankind,  is  calculated  to  affect  the  Hisippinessi 
first,  of  the  individual,  and,  secondly,  of  the  race ;  so  now,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  using  the  same  division  with  regard  to  tl»e 
evils  attending  the  exaggeration  of  any  one,  I  proceed  to  explain 
bow,  in  consequence  of  men  having  established  the  advancement 
of  their  country  as  the  highest  moral  duty,  Ist,  the  interests  of 
the  individual  have,  sunk  into  comparative  neglect ;  and,  Sdly, 
the  interests  of  the  race  have  been  disregarded  for  those  of  a  na- 
tion, the  good  oC  the  whole  ha3  be^n  thought  a  less  important 
object  th^  the  ^vancement  of  a  part 

(T4  b$  eonohdmi  incmr  negi  Number.} 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE  MENTAL  PHII-OSOPHY 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  REID  AND  STEWART,  AND  OF  THE 
PHRENOLOGISTS. 

It  were  needless  to  attempt  to  conceal,  for  the  reader  could 
not  fail  to  percdve,  that  the  following  letters  regarding  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Mental  Philosophy  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  and  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  passed  between 
Academicus  and  Consiliarius  on  occasion  of  the  election  to  the 
Chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  July  1886; 
when  the  claims  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  were  rested  on 
the  former,  and  those  of  Mr  Combb  on  the  latter  philosophy. 

ACADBMICUa  TO  CONSILIARIUS. 

\2thJufy  1936. 

My  anxiety  in  the  matter  is  not  for  any  indi- 
vidual, but  for  the  credit  of  the  University,  and  especially  for 
the  support  and  extension  of  the  mental  philosopny  of  Keid 
and  Stewart,  of  which  I  am  a  sincere  admirer,  and  a  zealous 
though  humble  disciple,  and  which  I  have  done  my  best  to 
study  carefully,  and  think  I  understand,  although  I  have  no 
pretensions  to  extensive  metaphyseal  reading:  I  believe  M. 
Cousin  to  be  quite  correct  in  asserting  two  things,  1.  That  the 
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doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  or  what  is  called  the  Scotdi  syk^ 
tern  of  mental  philosophy,  is  now  generally  known  and  bignly 
esteemed,  and  widely  extending  its  reputation,  abroad;  and 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  little  or  no  dispute  on  the  Continent  about 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  leamns  principles  of  that  phi* 
losophy,  the  only  question  being,  whether  or  not  the  analysis  of 
our  mental  constitution  can  be  carried  farther  than  it  has  been 
by  them.  S.  That  Sir  William  Hamilton  aj^ars,  from  his 
writings,  to  be  a  learned,  able,  and  zealous  disciple  of  that 
school,  well  qualified  to  compare  its  doctrines  with,  and  to  de- 
fend them  against,  all  other  metaphysical  systems,  ancient  and 
modem. 

It  is  my  own  sincere  conviction,  that  the  leading  principles 
of  Reid  and  Stewart  are  the  only  safe  and  sure  foundation  on 
which  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  can  be  conducted,  that 
they  must  be  the  guide  of  all  truly  scientific  inquirers  in  this 
branch  of  philosophy  in  all  time  cominff,-^-and  that  they  con^ 
stitute  the  highest  claim  to  scientific  distinction,  of  which  Scot* 
land  can  boast.  Although  I  know  you  to  be  an  admirer  of 
Phrenology,  I  wiU  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  if  the  whole 
extent  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenological  writers  were  establish* 
ed,  they  would  merely  take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  mental  philosophy  of  which  those  authors,  if  not  the  original 
founders,  are  the  chief  supporters ;  and  that  the  idea  of  Phre- 
nology being  a  substitute  for  their  philosophy,  is  quite  a  delu- 
sion. Their  philosophy  is  strictly  the  Inductive  Logic  applied 
to  the  human  mind,  and  limited  m  the  extent  to  which  it  leads, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself.  If  Phrenolo^  can  be 
established,  it  must  be  by  facts  and  induction  from  mem,  and 
will  be*  simply  an  addition  to  the  facts  which  have  been  already 
observed  and  generalized ;  it  may  render  advisable  some  alter- 
ation of  their  arrangement,  but  cannot  afiect  their  truth  or 
value. 

I  believe  that  among  those  who  have  really  studied  metaphy- 
sics of  late  years  (and  who  are  more  numerous  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  in  this  country),  these  opinions  of  the  merits  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  and  of  the  service  which  they  did  to  science,  by 
placing  mental  philosophy  on  its  true  basis,  and  clearing  away 
the  incumbrance  of  former  theories  and  sophistries,  will  not  be 
thought  to  be  exaggerated.  I  think  it  is  also  generally  admitted, 
that  Dr  Brown,  able  and  amiable  as  he  was,  is  not  so  sound  or 
safe  a  guide  in  metaphysics^  and  that  when  he  difiered  from  them 
(particularly  from  Reid),  he  has  retarded  rather  than  advanced 
ue  progress  of  the  science.  One  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
papers  m  the  Edinburgh  Review  seems  to  me  to  make  this 
point  pretty  clear 
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C0NSILIAR1U8  TO  ACADBBIXCUS. 

lith  Jtify  1836. 

I  am  satisfied  that  your  letter  proceeds  only  from  the  most 
amiable  motives.  It  needs  no  apology :  it  aoes  me  honour. 
Indeed,  had  you  not  condescended  to  argue  against  my  opi- 
nions, I  would  have  kept  them  to  myself.  But  I  assure  you, 
that,  although  not  without  the  feelings  of  attachment  natural  to 
an  old  disciple  of  the  Edinburgh  School,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  philosophy  of  Reid  must  give  way  before  the  discoveries 
of  Gall,  ana  that  a  stable  mental  philosophy  can  only  be  based 
on  phrenological  principles— on  the  analysis  of  mind  sketched 
out  oy  him — since  improved — and  still  in  the  course  of  being 
improved.  I  shall  put  my  reasons  on  paper  at  greater  length, 
but  must  take  a  little  time. 

\9ih  July  \B3e. 

Accc^dinff  to  promise,  I  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  yet 
I  trust  intdBgibly,  stute  my  reasons  for  differing  irom  you  in 
r^^ard  to  Reid  and  Stewards  philosophy,  and  for  thinking  that 
the  credit  of  our  Uni verity  is  so  far  from  being  bound  up  with 
that  system,  that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  signally  pro- 
moted by  adopting  a  mental  philosophy  founded  on  the  disco- 
veries of  Gall.  It  may  appear  bold  in  a  person  situate  as  I  am 
to  venture  to  differ  on  such  a  subject  from  you;  but  after 
having  been  rather  an  attentive  pupil  of  Finlayson  and  Stew- 
art  in  1799  and  1800,  and  after  reading  the  best  treatises  in 
our  language,  I  was  led  many  years  ago,  by  intimacy  with  Mr 
Forster,  Dr  Leach,  and  Dr  Spurzheim,  to  examine  GalFs  sys- 
tem with  considerable  care  ;  and  I  have  also  availed  myself  of 
the  admirable  writings  and  lectures  of  Mr  Combe.  Now,  if  it 
so  happen  that  you  nave  not  bestowed  attention  on  the  new 
doctrines,  and  have  not  examim^  the  evidence  on  which  they 
are  founded  (which  I  suspect  is  the  case),  then,  inferior  as  I 
feel  myself  in  all  other  respects,  I  have  here  the  advantage  of 
you. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  then,  Reid  and  Stewards  philosophy 
is  altogether  unsound  in  its  basis.  It  rests  on  observations  made 
by  each  individual  on  his  own  consciousness.  Now,  conscious- 
ness gives  us  no  intimation  of  any  thing  in  mental  philosophy, 
except  the  state  of  our  own  minds  at  the  momait  wnen  we  at- 
tend to  our  inward  condition.  Some  of  the  consequences  of 
this  important  fact  may  here  be  traced. 

1.  We  cannot  thus  discover  the  existence  and  functions  of 
the  mental  organs,  because  Consciousness  does  not  indicate  their 
presence  in  mental  operations. 

2.  We  cannot  thus  distinguish  primitive  faculties  from  mere 
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modes  of  action  of  the  faculties  %  i.  e.  if  we  had  only  Conscious- 
ness to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  external 
senses,  we  should  be  led  to  describe  Taste,  Smell,  Sight,  Hearing, 
and  Touch,  all  as  modes  of  action,  or  modes  of  impression,  of  the 
mind  generally,  and  should  never  discover  that  they  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  senses.  In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the  m- 
temal  faculties,  the  school  of  Reid  mistakes  Memory,  Ima^- 
nation,  Conception,  and  Perception  for  primitive  powers ;  while 
the  most  indisputable  facts  prove  that  these  are  only  modes  of 
action  of  the  real  faculties,  ascertained  by  the  school  of  Grail, 
and  caUed  in  phrenological  langui^  Locality,  Colouring,  In- 
dividuality, &c. ;  each  having  a  distinct  organ,  and  there  being, 
of  course,  many  kinds  of  memory. 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  radical  defect  in  the  basis  of 
Reid^s  philosophy,  it  can  never,  I  apprehend,  become  useful,  or 
afford  the  foundation  for  any  souna  logic.  For  example,  if  a 
metaphysician  of  the  Reid  school  were  rather  deficient  in  or- 
gans of  Conscientiousness,  he  might  be  apt  to  deny  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  moral  sense ;  and  so  of  others.  Further,  in  conse- 
quence of  reflecting  merely  on  his  own  consciousness,  lie  must 
remain  totally  ignorant  of  many  of  the  active  impulses,  such  aa 
(if  you  will  excuse  me  for  again  using  phrenological  language, 
which  I  find  the  most  precise),  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  which  strongly  prevail  in  the 
world  of  real  life,  but  which  may  possibly  never  indicate 
themselves  to  the  philosopher  in  the  calm  retirement  of  the 
closet.  Hence,  sudi  metaphysicians  can  never,  by  their  mode 
of  investigation,  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  facul* 
ties  ;  for  each  philosopher  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Faculties  in  the  organs  of  which  he  may  himself 
happen  to  be  rather  deficient. 

4.  Reid^s  philosophy  never  can  give  an  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  the  mental  capacity  of  one  man  and  that 
of  another,  because  it  is  confined  in  its  basis  to  the  mind  of  the 
indlxndual  who  studies  it. 

5.  It  cannot  possibly  explain  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  be- 
cause it  totally  overlooks  tne  organs,  by  the  diseases  of  which 
insanity  is  occasioned,  as  now  admitted  by  many  eminent  phy- 
sicians and  physiologists  of  the  greatest  experience  in  asylums. 

6.  It  cannot  be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  the 
tendency  of  some  individuals  to  one  pursuit  and  of  others  to 
other  pursuits;  of  some  to  mathematics  and  others  to  painting, 
of  some  to  hoarding  and  others  to  profuseness,  &c. ;  because 
these  differences  depend  on  differences  in  the  relative  size  and 
on  the  activity  of  certain  organs,  of  which  that  philosophy  takes 
no  cognizance. 

7.  A  sound  logic  ought  to  expound  the  whole  Acuities  of 
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man^  both  affective  and  intellectual,  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  the  external  world,  physical  and  mental,  and 
the  method  by  which  thej  may  be  best  applied  in  the  attain- 
ment of  good,  morally, — ana  of  truth,  mtellectually.  The 
philosophy  of  Reid  can  never  accomplish  these  ends ;  because  it 
never  reaches  the  primitive  faculties  at  all,  but  deals  in  mere 
generalities  about  ttieir  modes  of  action. 

In  conseqaence  of  the  imperfect  analysis  of  the  mind  thus 
presented  by  this  philosophy,  we  would  never  have  been  led  to 
think  of  educating  the  faculties,  feelings,  and  affections,  as  is 
now,  by  the  lights  of  Phrenology,  successfully  done  from  the 
earliest  ages  in  infant  schools,  up  to  grammar  schools  where 
the  teachers  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  Phrenology. 

I  entirely  dissent  from  your  conclusion,  therefore,  that  Phre- 
nology will  merely  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid 
and  Stewart.  According  to  my  views.  Phrenology  will  rather 
sweep  that  philosophy  away ;  and  if  we  get  something  more 
useful,  why  shoula  we  deplore  its  being  so  swept  away  ?  It 
will  now,*  however,  get  trial  for  a  few  years  longer  in  our  Uni- 
versity ;  but  it  will  be  "  weighed""  by  the  students  of  each  suc- 
cessive season,  and  more  and  more  ^<  found  wantin^.^  When 
I  consider  the  light  which  phrenological  books  are  mrowing  on 
the  causes  and  cure  of  the  malady  above  alluded  to  (so  inte- 
resting in  any  discussion  about  Mind),  on  education,  on  crimi- 
nal legislation,  I  clearly  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  new 
philosophy,  and  wish  it  all  success.  It  is  perhaps  rather  a  low 
consideration,  but  it  is  an  important  one,  that  the  writings  of 
Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  are  no  longer  in  demand  in 
this  country,  while  new  editions,  of  thousands,  of  Mr  Combers 
works  are  in  constant  request 

A  friend  lately  called  my  attention  to  a  clever  article  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  style  of  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  then  editor  as  the  author.  It  exposes  in 
a  happy  strain  the  futility  of  that  very  philosophy  which  Lord 
Jeflmey,  Professor  Napier,  and  you,  seem  now  so  anxious  to 
maintain  in  the  University.  At  page  269  he  says,  '*  In  meta- 
physics, certainly,  knowledge  is  not  power,  and,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing new  phenomena  to  ducidate  the  old,  by  well  combined 
and  weU  conducted  experiments,  the  most  diligent  inquirer  can 
do  no  more  than  register  and  arranse  the  appearances,  which 
he  can  neither  account  for  nor  contnu.  We  feel  and  perceive 
and  remember  without  any  purpose  or  contrivance  of  ours,  and 
have  evidently  no  power  over  the  mechanism  by  which  those 
functions  are  performed.    We  may  describe  and  distinguish 

•  ffir  WUUam  UamUtoo  Uftog  bMO  dKt«d  to  tbe  Logic  €Wr  on  tbo 
15ib  Jul/. 
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these  operations  of  mind,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  attention  or 
exactness,  but  we  cannot  subject  them  to  experiment,  nor  alter 
their  nature  by  any  process  of  investigation.  We  cannot  de- 
compose our  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  sensations 
with  a  prism ;  nor  can  we,  by  art  and  contrivance,  produce  any 
combination  of  thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with  which 
all  men  are  provided  by  nature.  No  metaphysician  expects  by 
analysis  to  discover  a  new  pow^  or  create  a  new  sensation  in  the 
mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal ;  nor 
can  we  hope,  by  any  process  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  mental 
combination  different  from  any  that  nature  has  produced  in  the 
minds  of  other  persons." 

Mr  Stewart  endeavoured  to  answer  this  in  the  Dissertation 
preliminary  to  the  Philosophical  Essays ;  but  he  failed :  for 
such  objections  are  insuperable  against  nim.  When,  however, 
we  study  the  mind  by  means  of  the  organs,  not  one  of  the  ob- 
jections applies.  By  observing  organs  (as  was  suggested  to  me 
by  the  friend  who  pointed  out  the  passage)  we  reaUy  do  disco- 
ver new  faculties ;  and,  by  ascertaining  their  spheres  of  activi- 
ty, and  bringing  several  of  them  to  act  together  in  a  new  direc- 
tion and  in  a  new  combination,  we  may  be  said  actually  to  give 
rise  to  new  products  in  mental  manifestation. 

Allow  me  only  to  add,  that,  in  spite  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
review,  my  late  esteemed  friend  Dr  Thomas  Brown  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  all  who  are  not  absolute  devotees  to  Reid  and 
Stewart,  to  be  superior  to  both  these  authors.  To  descend 
once  more  to  the  shop  (for  really  the  sale  of  a  work  is  the 
experim^ntum  crucis  of  successful  authorship),  you  will  find 
that  Brown's  posthumous  Lectures  are  vastly  more  in  request 
than  Reid's  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers  and  Stewart's  Phi- 
losophical Essays. 

ACADEMICUS  tO  CONSILIARIUS. 

2M  Sepiemler  1836. 

I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  to  state  to  you  my  reasons 
for  the  opinion,  m  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  Phrenology, 
which  I  formerly  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you ;  but 
different  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  my  performing 
it.  Fortunately  we  can  now  consider  the  question  indepen- 
dently of  any  practical  application,  and  therefore  with  a  philo- 
sophical coolness  and  composure. 

I  presume  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  do  not  regard  the  pro- 
positions— that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought, — that  all 
manifestations  of  the  human  mind,  in  this  state  of  our  existence, 
depend  on  certain  conditions  in  the  state  of  the  brain, — and 
that  all  physical  causes  which  influence  the  mind,  do  so  by  af- 
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fecthag  the  condidoii  of  the  brain, — as  Phraiology.  These 
propositions  are  a  part  of  j^yAotogy,  They  formed  part  of 
the  physioloffy  of  Haller,  oemre  Grail,  or  Phrenology,  was 
beara  of;  and  the  additions,  and  more  jNrecise  form,  eiven  to 
them  of  late  years,— -the  restriction  of  the  office  of  the  brain 
proper  to  the  simjdy  mental  act8,-"of  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
sensation,  and  to  the  excitement  of  voluntary  musdes, — and 
the  disoovery  of  the  office  of  the  cerebellum  in  regulating  mus- 
cular raotions,*4iave  been  the  work  of  physiologists,  of  Le 
Gallois,  Wilson  Philip,  Magendie,  Flourens,  &c^  not  of  phre- 
nologists. 

The  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  I  take  to  be  this: 
That  the  bndn  and  cerebellum  (chiefly,  nowever,  the  fcM-mer) 
consist  of  a  congeries  of  oi^ans,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  the 
office  of  supplying  the  material  conditions  necessary,  either  for 
some  particular  mental  act,  or  freouently  for  the  mental  acts 
which  rdate  to  some  particular  object  of  thought ;  and  that 
the  offices  thus  assigned  to  the  different  organs  composing  the 
brain  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  ascertamed,  chiefly  by  ob- 
servations on  the  forms  of  the  head  of  difierent  persons,  and 
corresponding  peculiarities  of  characters. 

That  the  different  portions  of  die  brain  have  different  of- 
6ces  assigned  them  in  connection  with  the  diflTerent  mental 
acts,  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  and  the  inauiry  into  these 
I  tldnk  very  laudabk,  and  strictly  philosophical :  it  is  distinct- 
ly recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  has  been  attempted  by 
dafFerent  physiologists  and  pathologists,  but  with  little  success. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  strong  probability  in  favour  of 
the  general  opnion,  that  the  strictly  intellectual  acts  are  con*- 
nected  with  tlie  fore  part  of  the  brain,  and  the  sentiments  and 
feelings,  and  propensities  to  action,  rather  widi  the  upper  and 
back  parts  of  it  As  to  the  more  minute  appropriation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  either  to  different  mental  acts,  or 
to  mental  acts  on  different  sulnects,  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
studied  the  evidence  adduced  on  that  subiect  by  Gall  and 
Spunheim,  and  their  followers,  so  carefully  as,  [perhaps,  I 
ought  to  have  done— on  this  account,  that  all  observations  made 
in  the  way  to  which  they  chiefly  trust,  viz.  by  measurement  of 
skulls,  and  comparison  of  these  with  the  known  characters  of 
their  owners,  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  liable  to  very 
conMerabkJbUacieSy  imcting  both  the  physical  and  the  fnental 
fiarts  of  these  observations ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  use  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
brain,  unkss  stipported  and  confirmed  by  other  observations.  I 
can  conceive  them  to  derive  that  support  and  confirmation  from 
three  sources, — ^from  comparative  anatomy, — ^from  the  results 
tif  experiments  on  animals, — and  from  the  eflects  of  injury  or 
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disease  of  individual  pcnrtions  of  the  brain  in  the  hitman  body. 
But,  after  taking  some  pains  in  the  inquiry,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Jrom  fume  of  these  sources  of  tnfbrmaiion  is 
there  any  confirmation  of  the  special  appropriation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain  to  the  different  acts  of  mind  which 
the  phrenologists  consider  as  ascertained.  Indeed,  as  to  com- 
parative  anatomy,  you  must  probably  be  aware,  that  the  I'esult 
of  observations  in  that  science  soes  completely  to  disprove  the 
idea,  that  any  fixed  relation  exists  in  the  different  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, between  the  degree  of  intelligence  that  can  be  observed 
in  them,  and  the  size,  or  complexity  of  structure,  or  indeed  any 
circumstance  of  structure,  that  has  yet  been  pointed  out  of  their 
brains*  These  things  bdng  so,  I  think  I  have  come  fairly  and 
philosophically  to  the  same  conclusion  asMagendie  on  the  merits 
of  Phrenology;  viz.  that  this  study,  perfect! v  innocent,  and 
highly  laudaole,  has,  nevertheless,  as  yet^  yielded  no  results  as 
to  the  ofiice  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain,  on  which  re- 
liance can  be  placed.  ' 

I  have  repeatedly  proposed  to  myself  a  farther  question,  which 
is,  in  fact,  that  in  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  you, 
and  which  is  quite  separate  from  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of 
Phrenology,  viz.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  offices  of  the  diffe- 
rent portions  of  the  brain,  as  laid  down  by  the  phrenolo^sts,  are  all 
correctly  stated,  are  they  entitled,  by  having  established  these 
facts,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  credit  of  sweeping  away  the 
old  Science  of  Mind  as  taught  by  Reid  and  Stewart  and  others,— 
or  are  their  pretensions,  even  on  that  supposition,  inadmissible? 
On  this  question  I  have  formed  a  decidea  opinion,  and  shall  en- 
deavour, in  a  few  words,  to  give  you  my  reasons. 

The  leading  principles  of  the  Mental  Philosophy  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  are  just  these :— * 
1.  That  the  constitution  and  powers  oi  the  human  mind  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  attentive  observation  of  its  actual  opera^ 
tions,  which  observation  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  maae  by 
each  individual  studying  the  subject  on  the  acts  of  his  own  mind, 
and  the  results  of  which  must  be  generalized  and  reduced  to 
laws  of  nature,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  the  determine, 
tion  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  by  the  process  of  induction, 
is  conducted ;  and,  S.  That  in  thus  ja^eneralizing  the  facts  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  our  own  minds,  and  which  we  infer 
from  observation  of  the  actions  prompted  by  other  minds,  we 
must  necessarily  arrive  at  certain  ultimate  facts,  of  which  we  caa 
give  no  other  account  than  that  they  are  tlie  will  of  the  Au« 
thor  of  our  nature,  and  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
mental  science  as  the  laws  of  motion  or  the  laws  of  chemical  affi- 
nity to  physical  science ;  and  particularly,  that  among  those  ul- 
timate facts  in  the  human  constitution,  we  roust  admit  the  exist- 
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ence^  and  recognise  the  authority,  of  certain  fundamental  laws 
of  belief,  of  which  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  they 
are  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  always  present  and  active 
in  any  individual  of  sound  mind,  and  leading  us  to  believe  cer* 
tain  things  only  ^'  because  we  cannot  help  it.^ 

These  being  the  objects  and  limits,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  rational  and  philosophical  general  view  or  outline  of  the  sci* 
ence  of  Mind  as  laid  down  by  Heid  and  Stewart  (and  indeed  by 
many  previous  authors,  but  I  believe  more  cautiously  and  cor* 
rectly  by  them  than  any  others),  you  assert,  that  all  the  princi* 
pies  which  can  be  ascertained  and  established  in  this  way,  must 
be  superseded  and  *^  swept  away^  if  the  system  of  Phrenology  is 
established  ;  that  is,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  every  act  of  mind, 
or  that  all  the  acts  of  mind  which  relate  to  any  particular  object 
of  thought,  have  their  residence  in  a  particular  portion  of  the 
brain. 

I  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  discovery  would  be  mere- 
ly an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  rendering  advisable, 
probably,  a  change  in  the  arrangement  by  which  a  part  of  the 
science  is  taught,  but  that  the  science  would  still  consist  of  facts, 
ascertained  by  the  methods  laid  down  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and 
generalized,  and  their  investigation  limited  according  to  their 
principles,  and  would  therefore  be  substantially  the  same  science, 
with  such  additions  only  as  were  clearly  within  their  oontempla* 
tion. 

As  the  simplest  way  of  illustrating  this  position,  I  shall  take, 
in  succesmon,  the  different  arguments  against  the  system  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  with  which  you  have  favoured  me. 

You  say,  in  general,  that  the  system  of  Reid  and  Stewart 
**  rests  on  observations  made  by  each  individual  on  his  own  con- 
8ck)usness.  Now  consciousness  gives  us  no  intimation  of  any 
thing  in  mental  philosophy  except  the  state  of  our  own  minds  at 
the  moment  when  we  attend  to  our  inward  condition.^ 

Here  I  would  observe,  Ist,  That  although  it. is  true,  as  I 
stated  above,  that  facts  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  must  be  ascer- 
tained,^r  t/u  moH  party  by  observations  of  each  individual  on 
his  own  mind,  u  e.  ny  attention  to  his  own  consciousness ;  and 
although  all  other  observations,  applicable  to  the  subject  at  all, 
must  always  bear  reference  to  the  intimations  of  consciousness, 
and  are  acbnissible  as  a  part  of  the  science,  only  inasmuch  as 
they  indicate  what  must  be  the  consciousness  oxsotne  mind,— - 
yet  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mental  philosopher, 
according  to  Reid  and  Stewart,  is  confined  to  observations  on  his 
own  mind.  And  to  prove  this  I  need  go  no  farther  than  to  a  feW: 
lentenceain  Mr  Stewart^s  Prdiminary  Dissertation,  to  which  you 
have  yourself  referred. 

**  To  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  which  the  philosophy 
of  mind  lies  under,  in  consequence  of  its  slender  stock  of  expe* 
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riments,  made  directly  aod  intentionally  on  the  minds  of  our  feU 
low-creatures,  human  life  exhibiis  to  our  observation  a  boundless 
variety^  both  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena,  by  a  diligent 
^tudy  of  which  we  may  ascertain  almost  every  point  that  we 
could  wish  to  investigate,  if  we  bad  experiments  at  our  com^ 
mand.'^  ^^.  Hardly,  indeed,  can  any  experiment  be  imagined 
which  has  not  already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of  nature, — dis- 
playing, in  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  genius  and  pursuits, 
the  astonishinglv  diversified  efiects  resulting  frqiD  the  possible 
oombinations  of  tliose  elementary  faculties  and  principles,  of 
which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself.  Savage  sodety,  and 
all  the  different  modes  of  civilization, — the  different  callings  and 
professions  of  individuals,  liberal  or  mechanical*-— the  prejudiced 
clown, — the  factitious  man  of  fashion^-^tbe  varying  phases  of 
characters  from  infancy  to  old  age^ — the  prodigies  effected  by 
human  art  in  all  the  objects  around  us,  laws,  government,  com* 
merce,  religion, — but,  above  all,  the  records  of  thought  pre^ 
served  in  the  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries,— what  are  tney 
but  experiments  by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  instruction, 
on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  man's  intellectual 
faculties?'' — Preliminary  Dissertation  to  PhU.EssqySy.p.  45. 
It  appears  cljearly  from  this,  that  in  Mr  Stewart'^s  view  of  the  sub- 
ject (and  the  same  is  as  easily  proved  as  to  Dr  Reid),.  although 
the  foundatbn  of  the  science,  and  the  standard  to  wlMch  all  other 
observations  must  be  referred,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  ^tudy 
of  our  own  minds ;  yet,  by  the  simple  process  of  inferring,  from 
the  conduct  or  language  of  another  man,  what  must  be  the  in* 
timations  of  his  consciousness,  the  whole  book  pf  human  life  is 
laid  open  for  the  instruction  of  the  student,  of  mental  philosophy, 
and,  tnerefore,  that  your  arguments,  in  so  far  fui  thfy.are  found-' 
ad  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  restricted  to  the  study  of  his 
own  mind,  fall  to  the  ground. 

Si,  It  being  understood  that  inferences  as  to  tbe  mental  acts 
of  others,  as  well  as  consciousness  of  mental  acts  in  our9elves, 
are  the  legitimate  foundations  of  mental  science^  aowrdine  to 
Reid  and  Stewart;  I  beg  to  ask,  what  other  foandations  nas, 
or  can  have,  the  mental  science  of  the  phrenplogistQ  ?  Such  con- 
sciousness, and  such  inferences^  must  Wy  I  apprehend,  the  very 
essence  of  all  the  evidence  by  which  they  e^Uisbthat  any 
kind,  or  any  direction,  of  mental  acts  ia  connected  with  imy 
part  of  the  brain ;  without  such  mental  evidence^  the  mere  in- 
spection of  the  brain  would  be,  I  appr^end,  a  very  barren 
study.  With  such  mental  evidence  (where  truly  obtained),  the 
study  of  the  offices  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  becomes  a  part 
of  the  study  of  the  mind,  acording  to  the  methods  of  Reid  and 
Stewart ;  and,  if  successful,  an  addition  to  their  system,  formed 
cm  their  principles,-»not  a  substitution  of  another. 
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I  shall  now  notice  in  succession  your  more  specific  argu- 
ments. 

1.  You  say  That  we  cannot,  by  observations  made  by  each 
individual  on  his  own  consciousness,  discover  the  existence  and 
functions  of  the  mental  organs,  t.  e.  of  the  portions  of  brain  con- 
cerned in  the  different  mental  acts.  This  is  answered  by  what 
I  have  already  said,  that  the  mental  philosophy  of  Reid  and 
Stewart  is  not,  by  any  means,  confinea  to  those  observations. 
And  I  freely  admit,  that,  if  the  connexion  of  individual  por- 
tions of  brain  with  particular  acts  of  mind  were  ascertained, 
(which  can  only  be  by  observations  partly  made,  not  indeed  on 
our  own  consciousness,  but  on  the  consciousness  of  others,  in- 
ferred from  their  words  or  actions,)  we  should  have  a  manifest 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  but  an  addition  as 
stricily  within  the  province  of  the  mental  philosophy  of  Reid  and 
Stewart  as  are  the  long  discussions  (particularly  in  the  works  of 
Reid)  on  the  material  conditions  necessary  for  vision,  and  for 
the  other  senses. 

2.  You  say.  That  we  cannot,  by  the  methods  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  *^  distio^di  primitive  ('acuities  from  mere  modes  of 
action  of  the  facmties,^  e.  g,  that  **  the  school  of  Reid  mistakes 
Memory,  Imagination,  Conception,  and  Perception  for  primitive 
powers ;  whereas  the  most  indisputable  facts  prove  tliat  these 
are  only  modes  of  action  of  the  real  faculties,  ascertained  by 
the  school  of  Gall,  afnd  called  Locality,  Colouring,  Individu- 
ality, &c. ;  each  having  a  distinct  organ,  and  there  being,  of 
course,  many  kinds  of  memory." 

Now,  this  appears  to  me  a  mere  verbal  misapprehension. 
Supposing  it  ascertained,  that  portions  of  the  brain  are  appro- 
priated to  each  of  the  objects  of  thought,— one  to  Forms,  one  to 
Colours,  one  to  Weights,  one  to  Measures,  &c.»-and  that  each  of 
these  portions  furnishes  all  the  conditions  necessary  in  order 
that  forms,  or  colours,  or  positions,  &c.  may  be  observed,  may  be 
recollected^  may  be  imagined^  &c.,  you  may,  no  doubt,  apply 
to  each  of  these  portions  of  the  brain,  or  to  all  the  acts  of  mind 
connected  with  it,  and  exerted  upon  any  such  object  of  thought, 
the  name  of  a  Faculty.  But,  in  so  doing,  you  must  be  aware, 
that  you  use  the  term  in  a  sense  considerably  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  used  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  other  au- 
thors. The  term  Faculty,  as  applied  to  perception,  conception, 
memory,  imagination,  cjoes  not  mean  separate  tangible  exist- 
ences, and  is  not  applied  to  the  objects  of^thought ;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  general  tacts  or  laws  of  mind  observed,  distinguish- 
ed, and  generalized,  in  regard  to  the  actual  operations  of  our 
minds.  By  taking  the  term  and  applying  it  to  another  use,  to 
designate  a  different  thing,  you  merely  make  an  innovation  in 
longttogej  (and  such  innovations  are  always  to  be  deprecated  in 
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Kience).  You  do  not  invalidate  the  observations  on  which  the 
previous  generalizations  were  founded,  nor  shew  that  these  gene- 
ralizations were  wrongs  snd  therefore  you  do  not  become  enti- 
tled to  sweep  away  these  and  substitute  others. 

It  may  be  quite  true,  for  example,  tfiat  there  is  a  portion  of 
the  brain  assigned  for  Forms,  and  that,  when  that  portion  is 
alive  and  healuiy,  it  enables  us  not  only  to  perceive  and  dis- 
tJDsuish  forms,  but  to  remember  them,  to  imagine  them,  Sic; ; 
ana  you  mayt  if  you  please,  give  to  that  portion  of  the  brain, 
or  to  alt  the  exertions  of  the  mind,  dependent  on  it,  and  ap- 
plied  to  the  subject  of  Forms,  the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  Form. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  act  of  mind  which  perceives 
forma,  is  palpaVly  distinct  from  that  which  rememlters  forma  or 
imagines  forma ;  and  that  each  of  these  acts  is  just  similar  to 
acts  performed  by  the  mind  in  regard  to  other  objects  of 
thougtil ; — that  we  pMoeive,  rem 
souncU,  numbers,  and  m^y  othei 
as  fonns.     You  do  not  study  the 
less  you  attend  to  those  obvious  c 
mind  themselves,  as  well  as  to  tho 
they  are  performed-     Whether  wi 
the  mind  according  to  the  dijfereni 
(as  the  phrenologists  in  many,  n< 
to  the  oDJecta  to  which  these  are  i 
treat,  e.  g.,  of  memory  as  an  act  of 
to  many  different  objects,  or  of  " 

mory'"  under  the  different  objects  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
—IB  a  question  of  arrangement,  or  of  taste  in  individuals,  or  of 
coBvenience  for  other  purposes ;  but  those  who  follow  the  one 
arrangement  are  strangely  mistaken,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  they 
suppose  that  in  so  doing,  they  sweep  away  the  distinctions  on 
which  the  other  is  founded,  or  the  generalizations  to  which  it 
leads.  In  my  humble  opinion,  they  might  just  as  well  talk  of 
sweeping  away  the  facts  ay  which  these  obvious  distinctions  are 
suggested. 

3.  You  say,  that  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Rdd  cannot 
have  a  comprehensive  view  of^the  human  mind,  because  he  will 
be  inclined  to  deny  the  existence  of  faculties  in  the  organs  of 
which  he  may  chance  to  be  deficient ;  and  you  inxtance  parti- 
cularly Conscientiousness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  &c. 
I  believe,  that  no  philosopher,  whether  of  the  i>chooI  of  Reid 
or  of  any  other,  can  have  just  views  of  the  constitution  of 
the  mino,  who  is  not  conscious  of  these  and  other  motives  to 
action  existing  occasionally  in  himself^  but  I  have  already 
shewn,  that  the  philosopher  of  this  school  is  not  restricted, 
any  more  than  any  others,  to  the  facts  made  known  to  him  by 
hit  omt  consciousness,  and  thus  set  aside  this  argument. 
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4.  The  same  answer  applies  to  your  next  argument,  that 
Beid'^s  philosophy  gives  no  explanation  of  the  difTerenoes  be- 
tween men  in  mental  capacity,  because  it  is  confined  in  its  basb 
to  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  studies  it.  That  this  is  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  basis  of  Reid^s  philosophy,  I  hare  al- 
ready shewn.  At  the  same  time  I  willmgly  admit,  that  the 
differences  of  mental  constitution  in  different  individuals,  form 
a  branch  of  the  study  of  the  mind  which  has  been  more  fully 
illustrated  by  some  phrenologists  than  I  believe  it  ever  was  be- 
fore. But  it  was  not  overlooked  by  Reid  or  Stewart ;  it  is  il- 
lustrated and  is  susceptible  of  illustration,  only  by  observation 
of  facts  which  imply  the  consciousness  of  individual-minds ;  it 
is  therefore  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  mental  philoso- 
phy of  these  authors,  and  any  advances  made  in  this  branch  of 
the  science  are  made  clearly  m  the  way  of  addition^  not  of  suh^ 
siHuHon. 

5.  You  say,  that  the  philosophy  of  Reid  ^^  cannot  possibly 
explain  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  because  it  overlooks  the  or- 
gana^  by  the  diseases  of  which  insanity  is  occasioned.^  If  you 
mean,  tne.phenomena  of  general  insanity,  or  delirium,  of  which 
the  chief  charact^stic  is  the  faith  reposed  by  the  mind  jn  what- 
ever it  conceives  or  imagines,  as  if  it  were  a  reality,  I  am  really 
not  aware  of  any  cx^nation  of  that  aberration  of  the  mind 
which  Phrenology  offers.  The  only  explanation  I  have  ever 
seen  of  it  is  that  given  by  Mr  Stewart,  who  shews  its  depend- 
ence on  the  same  mental  mw  by  which  We  put  temporary  faith 
in  our  dreams,  or  in  fancied  scenes  conjured  up  by  poetry  or 
romance ;  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  me  quite  satisfac- 
tory, although  not  at  all  phrenological.  But  I  presume  you 
mean  to  refer  to  cases  oi  partial  insanity,  which  certainly  often 
affects  the  acts  of  the  mind  on  particular  objects  of  tnought 
only ;  and  I  willingly  admit,  that  if  it  were  ascertained  that 
particular  portions  of  brain  are  concerned  in  the  mental  acts 
which  relate  to  such  objects,  and  that  these  portions  are  dia- 
eased  in  cases  of  partial  insanity  on  these  subjects, — we  should 
have  a  very  fair  explanation,  not  properly  speaking  of  the  na* 
ture  of  the  change  in  the  mental  acts  which  constitutes  the  in- 
sanity, but  of  the  circumstance  of  the  insanity  being  partial. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  after  taking  some  pains  on  the  subject, 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that  tne  cases  on  record  of 

C'al  insanity  with  partial  disease  of  the  brain,  afford  any  con- 
ition  of  the  phrenological  division  and  allocation  of  the 
mental  faculties.  But  if  it  did,  it  would  only  furnish  an  addu 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  studied  according  to  the 
methods  of  Reid  ;  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  invali£ite  any 
one  fact  in  our  mental  constitution,  which  he  has  observed,  nor 
one  inference  which  he  has  drawn. 

VOL.  x.  NO.  L.  x 
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6.  You  say  that  the  philosophy  of  Reid  "  cannot  ba  applied 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  the  tendency  of  some  indi- 
viduals to  one  pursuit,  and  of  others  to  another.^  I  answer, 
this  difference  is  a^fiut  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  open  to 
the  observation  of  all,  made  known  by  the  methods  of  inquiry 
followed  by  Reid  and  recognised  by  him  and  his  followers ; 
although,  as  I  have  stated,  not  so  fully  illustrated  by  than 
as  perhafM  it  might  have  been.  Any  additional  illustration 
of  this  lact,  or  any  explanation  of  it,  if  obtained  by  the  vu- 
ikod  ^  inductum,  will  necessarily  be  an  addition  to  tbe  pbi- 


mind. 

This  applies  to  those  faculties,  described  by  the  pbrenolt^ts, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  description  of  our  meqtdTicoB- 
•titution,  given  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  which  are  disteuuiril- 
ed,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  mental  acta,  but  by  the  fleets 
to  which  they  are  applied.  But  many  of  the  incuUies  of  the 
phrenologists,  (pwticularly  of  those  which  have  the  title  af  S^- 
timents),  are  the  same  mental  acts  or  feelings  whidi  are  descrilMd 
by  Reid  and  Stewart,  chiefly  under  the  head  of  ActiveaodMor^ 
powers;  i.  e.  the  Self- Esteem  of  tbe  former,  is  the  Sclf-Lovotrf 
the  latter,— the  Ijove  of  Approbation  of  the  former,  is. tbe 
Desire  of  Esteem  of  the  latter,  &c.  Now,  in  aucb  a  case,  bow 
yon  should  *'  sweep,  away"  all  that  had  been  formerly  afif;ertain- 
ed,  by  consciousness  in  ourselves,  and  by  obeervaCiQO  of  th^ 
conduct,  and  inference  as  to  the  feelings,  of  other  men,  in  re- 
gard to  any  such  sentiment,  merely  by  making  the  additional 
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observation,  that  its  intensity  it  proportional  to  the  size  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  brain — 1  own  exceeds  my  compre- 
hension. 

Considering  the  principles  of  Phrenolosy,  if  they  shall  be 
established,  simply  as  adi&tional  JhcU  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  human  mind,  I  should  rejoice  if  I  could  anticipate  as 
much  benefit  to  our  species  from  them  as  you  do ;  and  I  can 
easily  see  that  some  benefits  would  result  But  I  think  these 
would  be,  chiefly  from  their  leading  to  careful  discrimination  of 
characters ;  which  discrimination  is  in  our  power  independently 
of  Phrenology  (t.  e.  independently  of  any  examination  of  heads 
and  of  any  inferences  as  to  the  portions  of  brain  concerned  in 
them) :  it  is  daily  practised  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  its  being 
practised  is  quite  essential  to  any  evidence  being  obtained  in 
favour  of  any  one  principle  in  Phrenology ;  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  help  indulging  a  kttle  in  the  philosophical  state  of  doubt, 
whether  any  such  peculiar  advantages  as  you  and  many  others 
expect,  will  ever  be  derived  from  combining  the  discrimination 
of  characters,  as  made  known  to  us  by  language  and  action, 
with  the  measurement  of  organs,  by  exammation  of  skulls. 
And  although  I  am  aware  that  phrenolorists  suppose  that  the 
sebooimasters,  and  the  keepers  of  lunatic  asylums,  who  have 
been  educated  by  them,  are  superior  to  all  other  men  of  their 
professions ;  yet,  I  do  not  think  this  is  by  any  means  so  gene- 
rally  admitted  as  to  fbmish  decisive  evidence  of  the  ynractfcal 
UMulness  of  the  study. 

Neith^  can  I  agree  with  your  friend  who  thinks,  that  *'  by 
observing  organs  ytfi  really  go  discover  new  fSacukies.^  On  the 
contrary,  I  &ubt  vevy  much  whether  you  can  know  what  is  an 
organ  (phreiiol<^ffcally  speaking,)  otherwise  than  by  observing 
die  coincidence  of  its  external  sim  with  some  mental  faculty, 
propensity,  or  sentiment,  already  known. 

I  beg  to  say  farther,  that  I  Ao  not  consider  the  present  po- 
polarity  of  phrenological  books,  and  the  greatly  diminished 
aemaM  for  the  works  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  any  <<vidence  of 
the  scientific  merit  and  demerit  of  either.  In  the  first  place, 
ymi  mention  that  Dr  Brown^  book  is  at  present  popular ;  and 
Ae  same  is  true  of  Dr  Abercrombie^s  book.  Now,  much  of  the 
best  parts  of  Reid  and  Stewart  are  incorporated  into  them ; 
and  if  they  had  not  preceded  these  authors,  their  works  could 
not  have  been  written.  Their  general  view  of  the  obiects  of 
mental  adence  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  Reid  and  Stewart ; 
and  although  I  believe  Dr  Brown  was  ri^ht  in  mme  specula- 
tions when  he  tKfibra  from  Stewart,  I  donbt  much  ^hemer  he 
has  m  any  ^ace,  in  point  of  doctrine,  improved  npon  Aeid. 
That  he  did  not,  in  some  important  pohits  where  he  dfflfered 

x2 
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from  Reid,  I  think  Sir  WiUiom  Hamilton  ^sdnctly  shewed 
in  one  of  his  artideB  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

Secondly,  a  very  great  part  of  the  writingB  both  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  is  occupied  in  refudng  the  errors  of  former  meta- 
^ysical  authors,  and  so  putting  the  study  on  its  n|^t  bafos. 
This  was  indispensable  for  the  future  progress  of  mortal  [^ilo> 
sophy  ;  but  when  the  refutation  and  correction  of  fomer  error* 
is  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  interest  of  the  work 
containing  it  is  of  course  greatly  diminished. 

Lasdy,  it  is  only  a  small  number  of  men,  in  my  age,  wbo 
have  a  taste  for  mental  philosophy,  or  indeed  for  any  works  of 
abstruse  science.  No  great  number  of  editions  of  Bacon's  No- 
vum Organon,  or  of  Newton' 
tain  these  works  in  their  stst 
Excepting  in  the  caseof  a  lit 
lie  attention,  I  apprehend  tl; 
philosophy  going  iu.  a  few  j 
be  safely  set  down  as  a  ver 
100,  eitfier  in  Greek,  Logic 
to  be  zealous  or  eminent  in  a; 
labour  which  they  undergo 
who  understand  to  turn  their 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importan 
roughly  master  of  the  sub 
through  the  difficulties,  and 
way ;— and  in  mental  scienc 
no  man  is  so  qualiiied  who 
the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 

It  was  this  conviction  which  made  me  feel  justified  in  exert- 
ing such  little  influence  as  I  was  told  I  might  chance  to  possess, 
in  &vour  of  the  candidate  for  the  I^gic  Chair  who  had  giveo 
the  beat  evidence  of  being  thc»oughly  instructed  in  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  same  feeling  vm  always  prompt  me  to  op- 
pose by  all  fair  means  (when  any  inay  be  in  my  power)  tbe 
introduction  into  the  University  of  any  men,  (however  much, 
individually,  I  may  respect  them  or  their  supporters,)  who  pro- 
fess that  they  have  »  new  method  of  studying  and  teaching  men- 
tal science,  and  that  they  are  to  "  sweep  away"  the  philosophy 
of  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  pretensions  of  phrenologists  in  this 
respect  have  probably  attracted  to  their  system  a  greater  share 
of  public  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  have  obtained ;  \f»,i 
I  am  convinced  they  have  been  a  main  cause  of  the  suepicioo 
and  distrust  with  which  it  is  r^arded  by  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  uien  of  science  and  learning  in  this  country.  In 
tbe  end,  such  portions  of  truth  as  may  be  ascertained  to  b^ 
lo^g  to  Phrenology,  will  make  their  way,  notwithstanding  the 
difnculties  which  the  injudicious  pretensions  of  its  present  sup- 
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pcatcn  have  raised  in  the  minds  of  tnanj  well-informed  and 
truly  scientific  men  ;  but  I  much  suspect  taat  these  pretensions 
will'ultimatdv'be  Cstal  to  the  personal  r^Hilation  of  most  of 
our  prcwnt  phrenolcwical  authors. 

i  must  apolcwtze  for  this  unconscionably  long  letter.  I  can- 
not expect  that  it  will  shake  any  of  your  opinims;  but  I  hope 
it  wiU  shew  you,  that  I  did  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  at  the 
Ixvio  dais,  without  having  thought  repeatedly  on  the  subject, 
and  formed  a  deliberate  and  conscientious,  even  though  it  may 
be  thought  a  mistakmi,  o|Hnion. 

C0NSILIAK1U3  to  ACADSMICUS. 

30A  ^tmitr  1896. 
1  have  received  yourletteroftwenty-sixito  pages,  and  return 
>m  the  mtroductorj  paragraph,  I 
r  the  public ;  indeed  I  am  not  so 
an  have  bestowed  so  much  pains 
ition.  I  am  convinced,  howev^, 
:orrespondence  can  possibly  take 
mtlication"  to  a  recent  election, 
therwise.     I  am  ready  to  lay  the 

he  world If  you 

thok,  then,  let  it  be  understood 
h  (on  the  general  doctrines,  with- 
ur  first  and  second  series  of  re- 
swers  and  farther  commentaries; 
such  time,  as  may  best  suit  my- 


ACADBHICOS  tO  CONStLIARIIIS. 

GA  OcMrr  XaX. 
I  bored  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at 
your  supposiDg  I  intended  to  print  it ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  I  nave  no  such  inteution.    I  have  kept  a  copy  of  it,  which 
I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  in  lectures. 

CONBILUaiUB  to  ACADBMICUS. 

iMOiMn-iaaa 
I  regret  that  you  are  not  to  publish  your  letter  against  Phre- 
acAogy ;  for  it  contains,  I  venly  beheve,  all  that  can  well  be 
said  on  that  side,  and  is  expressed  in  language  nowise  calculat- 
ed to  olfttid.  I  must  now  devise  some  mode  of  replying,  with- 
out incurring  the  imputation  of  drawing  you  into  a  contro- 
versy, panicularly  as  you  state  your  intenUon  to  use  that  let- 
ter to  lectures,  in  which  way,  of  course,  I  cannot  reply  to  your 
remarks.     The  introduction  of  the  subject  into  lectures  will  do 
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ffood  t  for  some  University  studeDta  will  also  attend  Mr  CobWb 
bctures  in  Argyle  Square,  and  will  thus  be  led  to  think,  ob- 
serve, and  judge  for  ttiemselvee,  which  is  all  that  the  phreiwlo- 
gisls  desire.  By  such  means,  I  trust,  it  will  soon  be  perceivsd 
to  which  system  most  credit  is  due  fi>r  improvanents  in  educo- 
tioD,  in  the  treatment  of  inftanity,  in  the  prevention  of  crime, 
— «U  objects  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  |de&sing  to  find  that 
you  now  freely  admit,  and  even  specify,  "  additions"  made  to 
the  Reid  and  Stewart  philosophy  by  the  {Arenologists.  I  hope 
the  new  Professor  of  Logic  may  prove  equally  ingenuous. 

lOA  tiovtmiir  1836. 
I  have  resolved,  in  compliai 
taking  any  farther  notice  of  tl 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  letter  to  th 
I  shall  likewise  leave  out  every 
fine  myself  to  your  remarks  or 
the  article  for  the  Phrenologies 
the  only  changes  being  verbal  < 

The  generu  candour  of  yc 
But  you  are  perhaps  hypercrit 

example,  you  put  more  stress  on  my  expres^on  "  sweep  away," 
than  my  use  of  it  warranted  ;  for  I  used  it  antithetically ;  you 
having  alleged  that  Phrenology  could  only  add  to  Beid  and 
Stewart's  philosophy,  and  I  Kaving  r^oined  that  it  would 
*'  rather  sweep  it  away."  Again,  when  I  said  that  there  an 
"  many  kinds  of  memory,"  I  could  not  mean  that  every  organ 
had  its  distinct  "  memory"  attached  to  it ;  for  this  would  have 
been  like  constituting  memory  an  original  or  separate  power, 
the  very  thing  I  was  denying. 

If  the  Editors  choose  to  iSd  notes  or  ctwaments,  I  shall  wil- 
lingly remain  dlent,  satisfied  that  the  discussion  will  be  con- 
ducted by  abler  hands. 

I  shall  call  you  Academicus  and  mysdf  ConsiliariuB.  But  any 
one  who  has  read  Mr  Hewett  Watson's  little  work,  will  not  fw 
to  perceive  who  is  the  Professor  alluded  to. 


The  editorial  remarks  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  Letter 
tram  Mr  Combe  Id  Consiliarius.  Mr  C.  gives  nis  own  name,, 
and  he  evidently  alludes  to  you,  although  without  naming  you. 
Your  reasonings  are,  I  thinK,  completely  answered ;  but  I  need 
scarcely  add,  tnat  the-  argument  is  conducted  in  a  — "' 
like  style. 
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MB  O.  COM  BE  TO  CDHB1LIARI0S. 

Mt  DkaK  Sir,  EDiKBoaoB,  ISA  IfooemheT  1838. 

I  have  perused,  with  much  intereBt,  the  correapcHideiice  be- 
tween jou  and  Acadcmicus,  and  particularly  bii  letter  to  you 
dated  i(kh  September.  As  be  holds  the  office  of  a  public 
teacher  of  Physiology,  and  has  RDoounced  his  intention  of  usin|^ 
in  his  lectures,  the  observations  on  Phrenology  contained  in 
that  letter ;  and  as  I  perceive  that  these  observations  go  deeply 
into  the  merits  both  of  the  phrenological  doctrines  themselves, 
and  of  the  authors  who  now  maintain  them ;  I  hope  (hat  I  may 
be  allowed,  .without  being  guilty  of  presumption,  to  offer  for 
your  consideration  some  remarks,  in  answer  to  the  objections 
and  arguments  of  your  friend. 

Academicus  commences  by  stating,  that  be  has  not  studied 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheini,  and  tbeir  follow- 
ers, in  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  different  parts  of  the  brain 
to  different  faculties,  so  carefully  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  he  assigns  various  reasons  for  this  omission.  I  shall 
examine  these  reasons  in  detail,  al\cr  having  discussed  two  other 
points,  which  he  also  introduces,  and  which  have  more  of  a  pre- 
ilminarr  character. 

Academicus  quotes  from  Mr  Stewarfs  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation a  passage,  in  which  that  author  refers  to  observations  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  presented  by  tlic  minds 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  as  souj 
of  mental  philosophy  ;  but  R; 
practically,  confines  himself  ei 
own  consciousness  as  the  basis 
Dissertation  we  find  the  follow! 
od  lo  shew,*"  says  Mr  Stewart, 
of  this  department  of  philoso 
conclusions  resting  on  tne  solit 
riment ;  and  I  have  accordinel 
nothing  more  than  to  ascertaii 

our  constitution,  tafar  as  ihey  can  be  discovered  by  ailention 
to  the  sufijecU  of  our  consciouaness ;  •  and  afterwaroa  to  apply 
these  laws  as  principles  for  the  syntlietical  csjilanation^of  the 
Wore  complicated  phenomena  of  the  undcrstaiuliug.'"  (P.  2.) 
His  obser^'ations  on  the  minds  of  others  are  jirofenscdly  merely 
incidental  and  accessory-  He  sjiys,  "  The  whole  of  a  pluloso- 
pher's  life,  indeed,  if  he  spends  it  toany  purpose,  IB  ddc  conti- 
nued scries  of  experiments  on  his  oicnJacMtifx  and  powers ,-  and 
the  superiority  he  [xjssesses  r>ver  ofhers,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
*  Thete  iUUc*  ore  Mr  St«irirt'a  own. 
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general  rules  (never,  perhaps,  expressed  verbally  even  to  him- 
self) which  he  has  deuced  from  these  experim^its.^   (P.  40.) 
He  proceeds,  ^^  As  to  the  minds  of  others^  it  is  undoubtedlj 
but  seldom  that  we  have  the  means  of  subjecting  ihera  tb  for- 
mal and  premeditated  experiments.     But  even  here,  many  ex* 
ceptions  occur  to  the  general  assertion  which  I  am  now  ooni- 
bating.'*^  (Ibid.)     That  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  Mr 
Stewart^s  opinions  admits  of  abundant  proo^     In  his  Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  he  says:  ^'  By  con- 
fining their  attention  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  body,  and  to 
the  sensible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  what  discoveries 
natural  philosophers  have  made ;  and  if  the  labours  of  meta* 
physicians  shall  ever  be  rewai:ded  with  similar  success,  it  can 
only  be  by  attentive  and  patient  reflection  on  the  eulfjects  of  then- 
own  consdou^ness^"  (P.  8.)     Again,  in  the  same  work,  he  says, 
*^  My  leading  object  is  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  our  aiature, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered  by  aitenticm. to.  the. subjects 
of  our  own  consciousness ;  and  to  apply  these  princifiles  to  ex« 
plain  the  phenomena  arising  from  them."^  (P..  1%)     I  therefore 
regard  the  observation  in  your  letter  to  Academicos  on  diis 
subject  as  amply  borne  out  by  these  authorities.    Mr  Stewart 
is  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  autbora  thi^  ever  poUished^ 
the  philosophy  of  mind.     In  his  w<^s  a  .constant,  conflict  is 
obvious  between  the  results  of  his  vicious  system,  of  -philoso- 
phising and  the  plain  dictates  of  c(»nfnon  observation  aAd  ito- 
son.     In  one  page  his  speculative  phUosi^hy  fwsvails ;  while 
in  the  next  some  judicious  remarks,  obviously  dbrawn  Jrom  ob- 
servations on  other  men,  intrude  theniselyes.  .From.diis'i^ir* 
cumstance,  Academicus  may  easily  select  particular  ;n^a^  in 
support  of  his  assertion  that  Mr  Stewart's 'phitosoqphy  is  Jiot 
confined  to  reflection  pn  coii^ciouaQesa  as  its  basis ;  but  vsat^oa^ 
ly  the  passages  whif:h  I  hf^ve  bk>w.  quoted,  but  the  genoskl  temk 
of  bis  snritings,  jand  t^e  condusiMs  at  which  ht  luidfes,  pKfve 
the  reverse^  .....  '    -.'  *      /-o'.-./'' 

^  Academicus  admitSy  that  if  the  omnexioa  j)C.>  ]sdividDri<|K>»- 
tions  of  the  brain  with  pardeular  meniai  acta  vevrasoeiftMHid, 
we  should  have  a  manif^t  addition  to  mr  kiiow^ge  of  tbe 
mind,  but  an  addition  strictly  within  the  province  of  theophfio- 
sophy  of  Aeid.aod  S(ewarjt;..and  he  is  pastieuiady.inxtisutf  to 
shew  that  Phrenology,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  proire  to  br'trae, 
will  be  nothing  more  than  aa  ^^  a<Utidion  to  their  sjrstcm,  feraned 
on  their  principIes,-*-not  a  substitution  of  another.^     \\.^*\ 

This  point  is  perhaps  not  very  much  worth  contending  aboiit^ 
but  my  opinion  is,  that,  as  the  philosophy  of  Newton  swept  away 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  in  the  same  sense  will  Phrenology 
supersede  tne  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  assystems^of  msi^ 
philosophy.     So  fiir  as  the  hypothesis  of  Descartes  assumed  tbe 
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existence  and  Motions  bf  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  was  not  over- 
tamed  by  Newton,  whose  philosophy  was  founded  on  the  same 
phyoeal  phenomena ;  and,  in  like  manner,  so  far  as  Dr  fteid 
and  Mr  Stewart  have  correctly  observed  and  recorded  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind,  their  observations  will  preserve  their  value.  But 
tlwy  will  be  valuable  in  the  same  sense  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  observations  of  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  hu- 
man nature  are  so^-because  they  are  descriptions  of  real  t>heno* 
mena,  and  not  because  they  give  a  true  ana  satisfactory*  view  of 
the  principles  and  rriations  of  the  plienomena,  which  alone  consti- 
tutes a  science.  Academicus  reminds  me  of  the  Boddhist  priests 
in  Ceylon :  the  missionaries  frequently  found  no  ^reat  difficulty 
in  convincing  them  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
wUcb  they  were  willing  to  engraft  upon  their  own ;  but  they 
never  could  be  made  to  admit  that  Christianity  sliould  **  sweep 
away^'  the  doctrines  of  Buddhu. 

Dr  Rad  and  Mr  Stewart  admitted  in  general  terms,  as  Aca^ 
demicus  doea,  that  a  connexion  subsists  between  tfa^  miitd  and 
the  Imutt ;  but  in  tMv  whole  doctrines  the  fdlowing  considera- 
tions are  overlooked  :«^ 

1.  The  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  brbin,  asto  a^,  size, 
healthy  and  temperament,  on  the  mental  manifestatibnsl 

S.  The  connexion  of  particular  part*  of  the  bttdn  With  par- 
tioMlar  mental  facalties*  '  ' 

8.  The  taflaenoe  of  the  Mse  and  condition  c^  each  patticolar 
part  on  the  mental  Aicolty  which  it  serves  to  maitifiMt. 

A  descriplim  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  omitting  these  con* 
sideratioBa,  bears  the  aanw  relatkm  to  mental  science  which  a 
detail  <rf  the  phenomena  of  vision,  omitting  alt '  noUce  of  the 
smicture  of  cm  <ye  and  ita  laws  cf  action,  would  beartd  optics. 
Soienet  la  perfect  only  in  pK^KMtion  as  it  embraces  and'  ehtci- 
daiea  tbecauass^  lUid  relations  of  the  iftienomena  of  which  it 
tceafts.  -  Tried  by  Ihia  leit,  ikt  pbiloaofm jr  of 'Reid  and  Stewart 
18  extremdy  defective ;  for  it  omits  all  practical  consideration 
of  tbemteerialorganaof  :riM  mind,  on  ^he*  condftSon  tf  which 
dcpeadrkepowcv<tf  flctlftf 'io-tMi>fife,'th^dejgreeor  Hi  ^^ur, 
theawndnM  Md  theatvength  of  its  dHferent 

rabotionsL      • 

Not  oslyis  kchaageable  with>thesie»  aetual  deficiencies,  but  its 
meibods  do  not  admit  of  their  being  supplied.  Mr  Stewart,  as  I 
baaesmd^  repeatedly  refers  to  o«r  own  eonscioosness  as  the  grand 
source  of  informatioa  in  mentlil  philosophy,  to  which  Academicus 
adda^^  mfitfenoea  as  to  the  mental  acts  of  6thefs  ;^  bu t  neither  re- 
fleolioo  on  connousness,  nor  flrfcveneea  regarding  the  mental  acts 
of  otharo,  will  enable  us  to  discover  tbehrauence  of  the  brain  on 
the  meiinEd  iMohiea.  *  We  are  not  conseioiM  of-  the  influence  of 
the  organs  on  the  faeulties,  and,  in  observing  the  actions  of  other 
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men,  we  do  not  peroeive  indicatioiit  of  tbe  iaflueoce  of  their 
brains.  We  mutt  co  a  § tep  farther.  We  fluist  convplire  the 
condition,  as  to  siee,  health,  age,  and  temperament  of  their  bnuns, 
and  of  each  particular  part  cl  them,  witn  their  powers  of  mani- 
festing the  mind  and  its  particular  faculties;  and,  whatever 
**  faUacies**  this  method  may  be  liable  to,  no  pnm^ess  can  pessi^ 
biy  be  made  ki  discovering  the  iwfliMioe  of  the  organisation 
until  thb  shall  be  done. 

Acadomicus  is  disposed  to  admit  the  ooanecdon  of  the  fere 
part  of  the  brain  with  the  strictly  intellectual  acts,  and  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments  with  the  uppcar  and  back  parts  of  it. 
This  connection,  in  favour  of  which  he  thinks  there  is  a  sthn^ 
probability,  could  not  be  discovered  except  by  comparfng  the 
power  of  manifesting  those  mental  powers  with  the  oondiaon  of 
those  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and  why  not  pursue  the  same  method 
into  its  more  minute  details?  This  is  like  a  naturalist  who 
diould  admit  orders  and  genera,  but  refuse  to  inquire  into  the 
characteristics  of  species  and  varieties,  on  the  ground  that  this 
lost  investigalioB  (although  identical  in  its  principles  with  that 
which  had  led  him  to  make  these  admissions)  appeared  to  him 
**  to  be  liable  to  very  conriderable  fallacies.'* 

The  imperfect  and  erreneous  nature  of  tbe  methods  pursued 
in  Reid  and  Stewart's  phik>sophy  becomes  apparent  when  oon- 
templated  in  their  results. 

FirHj  In  regard  to  the  ^/Strfin^f^.'-^PbrenoIogists  admit  that 
Beid  and  Stewart,  and  other  metaphysical  authors,  haveenumie*- 
rated,  under  the  bead  of  the  <*  active  powers,""  a  number  of  pri- 
mitive desires  and  emotions,  which  are  found  to  have  organs  in 
tbe  brain;  for  instance  the  love  of  oidpriog,  tbe  love  of  feme^ 
the  deare  <^  society,  and  some  others :  But  they  observe,  1^ 
That  no  notice  is  taken  by  these  authors  of  tbe  influence  of  the 
condition  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  on  the  vigour  with 
which  these  and  the  other  desires  are  experienced,  and  that  thb 
influence  is  so  importapt,  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  emoi> 
tions,  without  adverting  to  the  organs,  is  no  more  entitled  to  be 

Xded  as  tbe  science  of  mind,  than  observations  an  the'  i^ 
ions  of  the  plant's  considered  apart  from  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion and  gravitation  are  entitled  to  be  called  the  science  of  afi/tro- 
nomy ;  Sdlffy  That  many  desires  and  emotions  are  altogether 
omitted  in  their  enctmemtions,  soch  as  tbe  inclination  todestroy, 
the  tendency  to  conceal,  tbe  tendency  to  construct,  the  tendency 
to  venerate,  and  others ;  &%,  That  the  existence  oiF  the  most  im* 
portant  tendencies  and  emotions  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
them,  while  their  principles  of  investigation  aferd  no  sntisfiso* 
tory  means  of  settling  the  differences  of  opinion  :  for  exam]de^ 
Mr  Stewart  denies  tnat  the  love  of  property  is  a  primitrve  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  and  ascribes  avarice  to  association ;  he  and 
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Bmd  miwit  a  benevolent  aSeedoiH  while  Hobbes  aod  others  deny 
it  I  he  end  Brcnm  admit  a  iiatipe  eentuneot  of  juetioe)  whife 
MandevtUe,  Hvme^  and  Faley  rqect  it,  and  Skt  James  Mack- 
imtoib  GOMdets  consdence  as  a  oompound  vesuk  of  mao^  af- 
fiectioDS.  While  philosopbers  refer  only  to  their  own  codsoous- 
oess,  they  camiot  settle  these  disputes  satisfiMtorily ;  because 
some  mea  are  consmos,  aad  others  are  not  oonsoious,  of  the 
emotions  Even  when  they  cidl  in  the  aid  of  obscnatiQii  on  the 
acts  of  olher  mefi,  they  fisil  to  arrive  at  certainty ;  because  if  the 
observer  be  defioeat  in  the  feelitig  himself^  he  dote  not  easily 
feodt^iae  it  in  the  acts  of  others,  but  is  apt.  to  asorifae  theu* 
laamlestatioiis  of  it  to  other  affections  better  inown  to  Imnedf : 
andf  flBoreover,  some  men  do>  while  others  do  oot^  maaifiwt  these 
fieelio^  so  that  two  observers  might  report  different  results^ 
and  each  adduce  real  instances  in  support  of  his  eondnflioD. 

By  the  phrenolcaical  method  of  observation,  these  difficulties 
are  greatly  dinHnished.  £aeh  student  is  informed  that  he  has 
the  strflOge$t  oonsciouflness  of  those  indinatioBs  and  emodoD% 
the  organs  of  which  are  largest  in  his  own  brain«  If  hebe*very 
deficient  in  the  oigan  of  ConsoieDtiousnes^  he  is  warned  that  his 
own  consciousness  is  not  a  trustworthy  index  of  the  existence 
and  streogUi  of  the  feelii^  in  other  men.  If  he  possess  that 
organ  lai^,  then  he  is  acquainted  with  the  emotion^  and  he  is 
capable  of  observing  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  nasufestai- 
tions  in  other  men»  By  comparing  the  sise  of  a  certain  pait  ol 
the  brain  with  the  vigour  of  tUs  emotion,  he  may  obtain  dc^ 
monslrative  evidence  of  its  existence.  Cases  of  impec£sct  mani* 
festatioo  of  it  by  some  individuals,  if  found  in  connection  irith 
a  deficiency  in  the  oigan,  will  become  additional  proofs  of  its 
existence,  instead  of  operating  as  facts  nesative  of  its  redity. 

Secondly  in  r^^ard  to  ihei0U€ll0ctual^fi¥mliks.-^Acadmi^ 
affirms^  that  the  phrendcttisls,  in  contending  for  the  eaistenoe 
of  different  faculties  of  Fonn,  Cdouring,  end  others,  merdv 
use  the  term  JkeuU^  in  a  difiR&rent  senee  from  that  in  whiob 
it  is  employed  by  Rdd  and  Stewart  He  says  that:  Beid  and 
Stewart  dewribed  ^^  distinctions  among  the  acts  oC  <he  mind 
themselves;"^  while  the  phnmologist^  ia  the  instances  now 
mentioned,  acran^  the  study  aoccarding  to  the  o^seif  to  whidi 
these  acts  m?e  directed.  There  are  much  f^reater  diffu^ames 
than  thesey— *the  extent  of  which  will  agam  upfCMt  by  the 
results.  The  phrenologists  adnut  Perception^  Conception, 
Memory,  Imagination,  and  Judgmeot,  to  be  ads  of  the  mind, 
but  not  fiusulties.  What  they  mean  by  a  faucukj  will  be 
understood  by  taking  the  example  of  an  or^;an.  Thane  is  an 
organ  of  Colouring,  for  instance.  When  it  is  large  and  ac- 
tive, the  individual  is  capable  of  perceiving,  concaving,  re- 
membering, and  imagining  colours,  with  vigour  and  facility ; 
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when  it  is  slightly  deficient,  he  is  capaUe  ot  percetving  and  re- 
membering them,  but  has  little  power  of  imagination  in  r^ard 
to  them*--lie  could  not,  for  instance,  inrent  new  combinadona 
of  them  to  enable  him  to  paint  unwonted  appearances  of  co- 
lours in  nature ;  when  more  deficient,  he  is  capable  only  of 
perceiving,  but  not  of  remembering  them ;  and  when  very  df- 
nctent,  he  cannot  even  perceive  them  dktinctly.  When  the  or- 
can  is  spontaneous! v  active,  he  conceives  colours  vividly ;  when 
It  is  stimulated  by  oisease,  he  sees  colours  that  have  no  outward 
existence.  The  same  illustrations  mi^it  be  given  in  regard  to 
the  omins  and  £Eu:ulties  of  Form,  Number,  and  others.  Now, 
what  Heid  and  Stewart  did  was  to  describe  the  acts  of  percep. 
tion,  conception,  memory,  imagination,  and  ju(k;ment,  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  caH  these JiwuUies.  The  extent  of  di&rence  b^ween 
this  and  the  phrenological  method  of  expounding  the  science  of 
mind,  admits  of  easy  illustration* 

Imagine  one  physiologist,  when  treating  of  secretion,  to  de* 
8(»ribe  its  mere  general  phenomena,  and  to  mention  that  these 
are  |>erfcH*med  by  the  body  in  {;eneral ;  and  another  to  proceed 
to  an  exposition  of  theistomach,  as  the  drgan  which  secies  the 
gastric  juice,  of  the  liver  as  that  which  secretes  bile,  aad  'of  the 
salivttnr  rianda  ais  those  which  secrete  saUva.  Supj^oae.  tbd 
laUlepfaruior  to  point  out. the  'Structure,  modes  of  4ctJQ»,  ^nd 
rektionsof  eath  of  diese^^rgan^  anc(  taex{daintbe,effeels^f/tbe 
state  of  it  cmiia  o^n  pecuiiitr  secretions^  -auppose  him  <kl$p.to 
describe  the  phenomena  which,  aye  oommcn  to  aU  (he^^isecretiflg 
organs,  and  to  deduce  generid  laws  applicable  to  themt  aj^,  but 
stm  to  discrimipate  the  peculiar  functions^  modes  of  ai^iQp,.and 
laws  of  eacK**-wbieh  would  have  beat,  unfolded  tb(^  ^rajtffu;^  of 
secretion  ?    Undoubtedly  the  latt^«  -  ^ 

Again,  si^ipose  one  pbilosophar  to  describe.  semtUkm  ^  ^ 
general  mental  power,  and  the  body  as  its  organ ;  and  another 
to  distinguish  «ach  variety  of  aeosation,  to  ascribe  it  to  its  own 
peculiar  organ,  and  to  expound  the  effect  which  the  state  of  that 
organ  had  on  the  sensations  connected  with  it^-<-wbich.  of  them 
would  deserve,  the  credit  of  having  taught  the  philQac(f^0t 
sensation  ?  Assuredly  the  one  who  had  expooAded  >thet  pfMTtJr 
cular  orgwa. .  And  would  it  not  be. mor^, correct  to.  appl^the 
term.:/SECti%  to  eaph  of  the  senses,  than  to  use  that  worn  ui  r^ 
ference  to  Bq/me  general  act  performed  alike  by  them  a}l  ? 

These  cases  are  illustrations  of  the  differences  bet we^  tl|e 
philosofAy  of  the  intellectual  faculties  taught  by  Reid  and 
Stewart,  and  that  expounded  by  Gall  and  Spurzheun,  and  their 
followers. 

Farther,  what  opinion  should  we  form  of  the  physiologist 
who,  having  announced  that,  secretion  in  geociral  if  per^rmed 
by  the  body  in  general,  should  affirm  that  those  who  opposed 
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this  notkm,  and  who  hiKl  establidied  distinct  oigans  of  secre* 
tioB^  with  distinct  products,  had  merdy  classified  the  pheno- 
mena of  secretion  aceardinff  to  their  products^  and  made  addi- 
Hons  to  his  system  ?  We  should  adinire  his  confidence  more 
dian  his  discrimination ;  yet  this  is  parallel  to  the  statement  of 
Aoaderaicus,  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spuraheim  ha^e  only  classified 
the  mental  phenomena  oocor^Siig^  to  their  objects^  and  made  ad- 
ditions to  tne  philoso{^y  Off  Reid  and  Stewart  It  would  be 
necessary  to  ^*  sweep  away*^  the  whole  doctrine  of  secretion  be- 
ing one  general  functi<m/a[nd  of  its  being  performed  by  one 
sraeral  organ,  before  a  single  step  could  be  made  in  establish- 
ing the  sound  philosophy  of  that  function  ;  and  the  same  con- 
chision  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  inteUectnal  philosophy  of 
Ueid  and  Stewart. 

The  organs  ci  the  difRsrent  £sculties  exist  and  produce 
their  natural  efiects,  and  common  language  is  full  <4  expres- 
sions indicative  of  the  existence  and  activity  of  the  related 
facahies.  For  example,  men  flp^k  of  individuala  as  being 
addicted  to  pride,  to  avarice,  (X  to  vanity ;  of  others^  as  ha- 
ving talents  for  drawing;  or  for  painting,  or  for  mechanics, 
ana  so  on ;  wlule  dther  individuals  are  mentioned  as  being  de- 
ficient in  these  powers.  These  facts  have  intruded  thenmlves 
as  it  were  into  tiie  writings  of  Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart,  but 
they  fom  no  part  <tf  their  philoBophy.  Indeed,  they  are  ex- 
cluded by  that  of  Mr  Stewart.  After  enumerating  Conscioos- 
nesB,  F^n^eeption,  Attention,  Conception,  Ssc  as  inteUedual 
powers,  he  adds :  <*  Besides  these  imellectual  ftuiuUies,  whid>  in 
some  degree  are  common  to  the  whole  epecies,  Aere  are  other 
more  eomfiicaUd  powers  or  capaeitiee^  ^iMch  nre  ffradualhf 
Jbrmed  by  paeticular  habivs  of  stobt  oa  of  Birsiivftss. 
Suth  mv  the  Power  of  TaHe;  a  cvMiva  foe  poetey,  for 
PA1MTIK6, J&r  MO0ic,^r  MATHEtfAtiea  i  wltK  all  thtf'ifftwec- 
tual  hdMte  acquired  in  the  di Afient  p]:ofesdons  of  1%.^-^Out- 
lines  of  Mor.  Phil.  p.  1&) 

According  to  the  phrenokgical  system,  a  genius  for  poetry 
depends  on  a  fine  temperament,  combined  with  a  large  deve- 
lopment of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  A  genius  for  xmtAt  de- 
pmds  on  certain  other  parts  being  highly  developed;'  and  a 
genitn  for  mathematics  on  still  other  parts  being  largely  pos- 
sessed ;  high  teinperament  being  always  added.  According  to 
Mr  Stewart^  phnosophy,  these  powers  are  not  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, but  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or 
of  busmess.  Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  these  results, 
and  the  cause  of  the  dissimilarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  diflference 
of  the  modes  of  philosophising  adopted  by  him  and  the  phre- 
nologists. He  mistook  mere  general  acts  of  all  the  intellectual 
fSicuhies  for  faculties  themselves.     Perception,  for  instance,  is 
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nifested  by  individuals.  If  it  he  possible^  the  thing  should  be 
done,  without  regard  to  its. deriving  support  and  confirmation 
from  any  other  source.  Difficultj  ofiers  no  apology  for.  not 
doing  it.  Academicus,  standing  m  the  situation  of  a  public 
teacher,  seems  bound,  in  duty  to  his  pupils,  to  make  reasonable* 
efforts  in  order  to  ascertmn  whether  so  great  an  addition  to  hu- 
man knowledge  in  his  department  as  the  discovery  of  the  fimc* 
tions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  has  in  reality  been  made. 

Phrenology  is  a  science  of  observation,  and  the  most  ration- 
al, the  most  certain,  and  the  most  speedy  way  of  ascertaining 
the  real  merits  <^  its  pretensions  is,  for  the  inquirer  to  repeat 
the  observations  in  the  manner,  pointed  out,  after  duly  qualify- 
ing himself  to  do.  so.  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so 
great  an  aversion  to  follow  this  plain  course  in  regard  to  Phre- 
nology. Dr  Roget  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  competency 
of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  make  their  alleged  discoveries, 
before  he  would  put  them  to  the  test  of  observation ;  and  now, 
Academicus  abstains  from  studying  the  evidence,  because  it  ap* 
pears  to  him  to  be  liable  to  **  very  considerable  fallacies,^  un- 
less supported  by  other  observations.  Phrenologists  have  never 
asked  any  one  to  admit  their  doctrines  on  the  faith  of  their  re- 
corded cases,  but  have  constantly  said, — ^Appeal  to  nature. 
Academicus  would  have  ascertained  the  truth  of  Phrendogy 
by  appealing  to  Nature  in  half  the  time  that  he  has  spent  in  ar- 
guing the  question  whether  he  should  do  so  or  not. 

But  I  shall  advert  to  the  alleged  sources  of  fallacy  them- 
selves. 

The^r^^  element  in  the  evidence  in  favour  of  phrenology  is, 
that  the  size  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  (the  functions  of 
which  are  described  as  ascertained^,  may  be  discovered  during 
life.  This,  I  presume,  is  the  physical  part  of  the  fallacies.  On 
this  point  I  refer  to  the  following  authorities. 

Magendie,  in  his  Compendium  of  Physiology,  says,  that  ^*  the 
only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  o^  the  brain  in  a  living  per- 
son, is  to  measure  the  dimensiofis  i^the  dcutt ;  every  other  means, 
even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain.*" 

Sir  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  *<  that  the  bones  of  the  head 
are  moulded  to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  bones 
of  the  head  are  determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  in  the 
diape  of  the  brain.^^  Dr  Gcordon  likewise,  in  the  49th  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  the  following  words :  ^^  But 
we  will  acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  present  m  the  proposition 
(familiar  to  phyiuologists  long  before  the  age  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim),  that  there  is,  in  most  instances,  a  general  corres- 
pondence between  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  the  quantity  of 
cerebrum ;  that  large  heads  usually  contain  large  brains,  and 
small  heads  small  brains.*" — (P.  S46.) 
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If  the  wbole  ekuH  ifidtcale  correctly  the  siae  of  the  whole 
braffi,  it  \s  not  unreasonabie  to  believe  that  the  deveiopment  of 
dJflWent  [)arts  of  it^  with  certain  exceptions  (which  are  stated 
hj  phi^nologists),  will  indicate  the  me  of  different  parts  of  the 
brain. 

2dfyy  As  to  the  mental  fallacies,  by  which  1  presume  Acade. 
mi«us  means  the  d'rSfculty  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of 
the  indiridual  observed.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  iia  my 
Ststem  of  Phrenology,  4th  edittbn,  p.  85-7.  But  there  is  another 
answer,  which  Academicus  will  perhaps  find  more  constringent. 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  says,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  are  ^*  in/erencei  as 
to  the  menial  acts  qfothertti  as  well  as  consciousness  of  mental 
actions  in  ourselves.*^  The  words  here  in  Italics  must  mean, 
that  the  philosophy  of  Reid.  and  Stewart  is  founded  partly  on 
observations  lAnade  on  the  mental  acts  of  other  men.  If  such 
oblsefvatfens  be  competent  to  affiird  a  foutidation  for  thdr  phi* 
ki!»phy)  why  is  the  same  practice  liable  to  very  considetHhle 
faflncies  when  resorted  to  by  phrenologists'?  • 

Aeademfcas  states,  however,  as  a  further  apology  for  not 
studying  the  evidence,  that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  phre^ 
nologists  derive  no'saj^rt  oroonfirmatioti  ^^  from  oomparative 
anatomy,*^from  the  results  of  experitnents  on  «iiitnals,«-^om 
the  effects  of' injury  or'  disease  or  itidividiial'  portions  of  the 
brain.*^  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  ffew  observatioDs  on  each  of  these 
tojHcs.  • 

\st^  As  to  Comparative  Anatomy.  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the 
cerebral  lobes  bemg  the  place  ^  where  all  the  sensations  take  a 
distinct  form,  and  leave  durable  impressions;**  adds,  ♦*  I/ana- 
tomie  compart  en  offre  im  autre  corrfirmation  dans  la  propor* 
tioii  constante  du  volume  de  ces  lobes  avec  le  degr^  d  intelli- 
gence des  animaux.*** — (Report  to  the  French  Institute  in  1822 
on  the  Experiments  of  Flourcns.)  And  it  is  elsetvliere  stated  by 
the  same  eminent  naturalist,  that  •*  rertMm  parts  of  the  brain, 
in  all  classes  of  animals,  are  large  or  small  acooviiing  to  reriain 
qtialities  of  the  animnls.^— (Anat.  Comp.  torn,  ii.)  This  is 
pretty  strong  authority ;  to  which  more  might  be  added.  The 
general  conclusions  from  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain 
are  aWv  stated  in  the  94th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review : 
"  It  is  m  the  nervous  system  alone  that  we  can  tmce  a  gradual 
progress  in  the  provision  for  the  subordination  of  one  (anitnal) 
to  another,  and  of  all  to  man ;  and  are  enabled  to  associate 
every  faculty  which  gives  superiority  with  swrae  addition  to  the 
nervous  mass,  even  from  the  smallest  indications  of  sensation 
and  will,  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility,  judgment,  and 
expression.  The  brain  is  obserVed  progressiveiy  to  be  im- 
proved in  its  structure,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  mar^ 
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row  and  nerves,  augmented  in  v<dume  more  and  more,  until 
we  reach  the  human  brain,  each  addition  being  marked  by  som^ 
addition  to,  or  amplification  of,  the  powers  of  the  animal, — un- 
til in  man  we  behold  it  possessing  some  parts  of  which  animals 
are  destitute,  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess.^ 

Is  Academicus  acquainted  with  Dr  Vimont's  ^^  Treatise  on 
Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology?'"  In  that  work  Dr 
Vimont  delineates,  in  plates  possessing  the  highest  qualities  of 
fidelity  and  beauty,  the  brains  and  skulls  of  a  variety  of  ani- 
mals, and  points  out  the  connexion  between  particular  parta 
and  particular  instincts  or  powers.  Academicus  will  probably 
treat  this  work  with  contempt,  because  Dr  Vimont  is  a  phreno* 
logist.  Dr  Vimont,  however,  was  .an  antiphrenologist  until  he 
made  the  investigations  which  he  has  now  published ;  and  it 
was  Nature  that  forced  him  to  chan^  his  opinions.  Further, 
his  plates  are  visible  and  tangible ;  the  brains  and  skulls  of  the 
animals  delineated  are  easily  accessible ;  and  their  instincts  are, 
in  many  particulars,  ^renerally  acknowledged.  On  what  prin^ 
ciple  of  reason,  then,  is  Academicus  entitled  to  avert  his  eyes 
and  his  understanding  from  such  facts;  and,  without  being  able 
to  affirm  that  thev  are  erroneous,  to  allege  that  they  afford  no 
confirmation  of  the  appropriation  of  different  faculties  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain  ? 

Academicus  proceeds :  ^*  Indeed,  as  to  comparative  anatomy, 
you  must  probably  be  aware,  that  the  result  of  observations  m 
that  science  goes  completely  to  disprove  the  idea,  that  any  fixed 
relation  exists  in  the  different  trioes  of  animals,  between  the 
degree  of  intelligence  that  can  be  observed  in  them,  and  the 
si/e  or  complexity  of  structure,  or  indeed  any  ciratmstance  of 
Mtntdure  that  has  yet  been  pointed  out  in  their  brains." 

My  infonnation  on  this  subject  is  very  different  Desmou- 
lins  and  Magendie  state  (Anatomic  des  Systemes  Nerveux  des 
Animaux  vertebres,  p.  6^0),  that  in  numerous  examinations  of 
the  brains  of  almost  every  genus  of  the  mammalia,  they  found 
a  nearly  cxmstant  relation  between  the  extent  of  surface  pre- 
sented oy  the  brain  in  each  genus,  and  the  amount  of  intelli- 
gence displayed  by  it.  W^here  differences  occur  in  one  of  these 
points,  differences  are  stated  to  be  usually  found  in  the  other, 
not  only  between  different  genera,  but  between  different  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus,  and  also  between  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  Professor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  in 
his  work  on  the  Brains  of  Apes  and  of  some  other  animals,  has 
accurately  delineated  and  described  the  progressive  diminution 
and  final  disappearance  of  the  folds  of  tne  brain  in  the  mam- 
malia, from  the  Apes  down  to  the  Rodentia ;  and,  according  to 
Desmoulins  (p.  602),  this  progression  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  diminution  of  intelligence.     The  most  striking  difference 
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exists  between  the  apes  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  the  new. 
Many  of  the  former  are  capable  of  being  trained  and  employed 
for  useful  purposes,  while  the  latter  are  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion, and  scarcely  exceed  squirrels  in  the  d^ree  of  their  intelli- 
gence. This  corresponds  with  the  state  oi  the  convolutions* 
In  some- dogs,  especially  those  employed  in  hunting,  the  con- 
volutions are  scarcely  less  numerous  and  deep  than  in  the  higher 
tribes  of  apes;  while  in  the  less  intelligent  species,  and  in  wolves, 
they  exist  in  a  much  inferior  degree  of  development.  Every 
one  must  have  been  struck  by  the  great  difference  as  to  docility 
observable  between  dogs  and  cats ;  an  eaually  striking  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  appearances  presentea  by  the  number  and 
depth  of  the  convolutions  of  their  brains — a  difference  so  great, 
that  Desmoulins  estimates  the  convolutions  of  the  dog  to  ex- 
ceed by  six  or  eight  times  those  of  the  cat  The  paucity  of 
convolutions  found  in  the  cat  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
genus  to  which  it  belongs.  That  genus,  Felis,  which  includes 
the  cat,  lion,  tig^,  panther,  and  otner  animals  of  a  similar  ne^ 
ture,  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  nuifbrmity  observed  in  the 
number  and  arrangem^it  of  the  convolutions  in  the  different 
species ;  and  in  no  genus  are  the  species  more  distinguished  for 
similarity  of  disposition,  for  through  none  do  the  faculties  of 
Secretiveness  ana  Destructiveness  prevail  in  so  extreme  a  de« 
gi^  of  strength. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  observes :  "  When  weirompare  the  structure 
of  the  brain  in  different  animals,  we  find  that  in  certain  lower 
classes  there  are  no  convolutions ;  the  surface  of  the  cineritious 
matter  is  uniform.  As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  beings,  we 
find  the  extent  of  the  cineritious  matter  increased.  To  admit 
of  this,  it  is  convoluted,  and  the  depth  of  the  sulci  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  the  great  cineritious  mass  ;  and  in 
man  above  all  other  animals  are  the  convolutions  numerous 
and  the  sulci  deep,  and  consequently  the  cineritious  mass,  and 
its  extension  of  surface,  far  beyond  that  of  all  other  creatures.^ 
(Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  B85.) 

Farther,  I  have  pointed  out  to  hundreds  of  students  the  dif- 
ference between  the  skulls  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ani- 
mals ;  between  the  tiger  and  the  sheep ;  between  the  cat,  dog, 
and  fox,  and  the  doe ;  and  between  the  cat  and  the  hare«  in 
the  region  immediately  above  and  behind  the  ear,  the  situation 
of  the  organs  of  Destructiveness  and  Secretiveness.  The  parts 
are  so  much  larger  i.i  .he  carnivorous  than  the  herbivorous 
animals,  that  it  is  imp'^Fsible  to  fail  in  perceiving  the  difference, 
unless  the  eyes  be  utterly  blinded  by  prejudice.  I  have  exhi- 
bited also  the  difference  between  the  skull  of  the  beaver  and 
that  of  the  dog  and  fox  in  the  region  of  Constructiveness. 
Does  Academicus  deny  these  facts ;  or  has  he  only  not  attend- 
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ed  to  them  ?  They  assuredly  afford  some  confirmation  of  the 
appropriation  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  different  in- 
stincts in  these  animals. 

Finally  on  this  topic ;  Academicus  admits  that  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  ascribing  the  intellect  to  the  anterior  lobe, 
and  the  feelings  to  the  posterior  and  upper  regions  of  the  brain. 
QuarituTy  Where  did  ne  find  the  evidence  for  this  opinion  ? 
The  method  of  direct  comparison  of  size  with  manifestations 
id  liable,  he  says,  to  **  very  considerable  fallacies,"  and  he  has 
never  practised  it ;  while  comparative  anatomy,  according  to 
him,  "  goes  completely  to  disprove  the  idea  that  any  relation 
exists  between  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  any  circumstance 
of  size  or  structure  in  the  brain.*"  If  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion be  excluded,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  shew  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  admissions  which  he  is  disposed  to  make. 

3(%,  The  next  reason  assigned  by  Academicus  for  itot  study- 
ing the  evidence  adduced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  and  their  fol- 
lowers is,  that  their  conclusions  are  not  supported  by  •*  the  re- 
suits  of  experiments  on  animals.*"  On  this  topic  I  shall  simply 
refer  you  to  the  following  report  of  a  discourse  delivered  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell  before  the  Anatomical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper  of  the 
13th  September  1834. 

"  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  there  was  a  numerous  attend- 
ance in  the  Anatomical  Section,  when  Sir  Charles  Bell  gave  an 
interesting  exposition  of  his  views  of  the  nervous  system.  He 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  what  other  physiologists  had  pre- 
viously conjectured  to  be  probable,  viz.  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate nerves  of  motion  and  of  sensation.  His  statement  was  a 
recapitulation  of  his  publications,  and  we  did  not  observe  that 
he  added  any  new  facts.  In  several  particulars  we  were  grati- 
fied by  his  exposition,  as  marking  the  certain,  although  slow, 
progress  of  truth.  Dr  Spurzheim,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh 
in  1816,  maintained  that  the  uses  of  the  brain  could  not  be 
philosophically  ascertained  by  mutilations  of  the  brains  of  ani- 
mals ;  out  he  was  ridiculed  ror  saying  so,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  this  was  one  of  his  numerous  back-doors  for  escaping  from 
adverse  evidence.  Flourens  and  Magendie  in  France,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  here,  and  various  other  individuals,  have,  in  the 
interval,  performed  numerous  experiments  on  the  brains  of  the 
lower  creatures,  and  published  results  which  have  been  exten- 
sively cited  as  evidence  against  Phrenology,  Yesterday,  Sir 
Charles  Bell  explicitly  stated,  that  he  also  had  made  such  ex- 
periments, and  had  obtained  no  satisfactory  results ;  and  he 
then  shewed  why  he  had  failed,  and  why  all  other  experiment- 
ers must  fail  who  pursue  this  method  of  inquiry.  These  ex- 
periments always,  and  necessarily,  involve  a  great  shock  to  the 
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nervous  system  in  general,  and  cannot  be  confined  in  their  ef- 
fects to  the  part  cut  out.  We  may  add, — If  we  do  not  know 
what  office  the  part  performs  in  health,  how  can  we  know  whe- 
ther the  function  has  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  ablation  or 
not  ?  It  may  be  true,  that  if  we  were  to  cut  out  the  organ  of 
Tune  from  the  brain  of  a  canary,  the  bird  would  never  sing 
again ;  but  if,  in  ignorance  of  what  part  is  that  organ,  we  were 
to  cut  out  any  other  portion  of  the  brain,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover it,  we  should  be  disappointed ;  because,  whatever  part 
we  injured,  the  effect  on  its  singing  would  always  be  the  same ; 
it  would  cease  to  sing,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  singing  and 
a  mangled  brain  are  not  compatible  in  nature.  We  rejoiced  to 
bear  this  method  of  investigation  renounced  and  condemned  by 
so  great  an  authority.^ 

.  ^Uihf^  The  last  reason  of  Aeademtcus  for  not  studying  the 
evidence  is,  that  the  results  derive  no  support  or  confirmation 
from  **  the  effects  of  injury  or  disease  of  individual  portions  of  the 
brain.^  Such  a  statement  could  proceed  only  from  a  person  who 
had  confined  his  reading  to  the  reports  of  non-phrenological  or 
of  anti-phrenological  authors.  In  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
as  well  as  in  other  phrenological  publications,  there  are  many 
well  authenticated  cases,  shewing,  that  these  results  receive  the 
strongest  confirmation  and  support  from  the  effects  of  disease  or 
injury  of  individual  portions  of  the  brain.  Among  the  testimo- 
nials which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Town  Coun- 
cil of  Edinburgh  in  June  and  July  1886,  when  I  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  Logic  Chair,  are  several  from  physicians  to  luna- 
tic asylums,  who  testify  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assumption 
made  by  Academicus.  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent  of 
the  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  says :  *^  It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to 
inform  Mr  Combe  that,  residing  amidst  600  lunatics,  no  day 
passes  over  in  which  the  truth  of  Phrenology  is  not  exemplified.^ 
Dr  James  Scott,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Haslar,  and 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lunatic  Asylum, 
says :  ^^  As  I  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years  the  medical  attend- 
ant of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  this  great  hospital,  my  opportu- 
nities, at  least,  of  observing  have  been  great  indeed ;  and  a  daily 
intercourse  with  the  unfortunate  individuals  entrusted  to  my 
care  and  management  (whose  number  has  never  been  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  often  many  more),  has 
firmly,  because  experimentally,  convinced  me  that  mental  disor- 
der and  moral  delinquency  can  l>e  rationally  combated  only  by 
the  application  of  Phrenology."  H.  A.  Galbraith,  Esq.,  sur* 
geon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  says :  "  Situated 
as  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  field  for  observation,  more  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  disordered  mental  manifestations,  I  have 
been  for  several  years  past  led  to  com|)are  these  with  the  plirc- 
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nological  development  of  the  individuals  in  whom  they  appear- 
ed ;  and  from  the  result  of  numerous  and  well-marked  instances, 
which  have  not  only  been  known  to  me  during  a  state  of  morbid 
activity,  but  from  authentic  accounts  of  the  previous  mental  in- 
dications, I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  firm 
belief  in  the  general  doctrines  of  Phrenology."  Many  other 
certificates  to  a  similar  purport  were  brought  forward  by  me  on 
that  occasion,  and  copies  of  the  whole  of  them  were  presented 
by  me  to  Academicus.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  bound  on  that 
evidence  to  embrace  Phrenology  ;  but,  with  all  deference,  these 
testimonials  render  his  statement  that  the  results  of  Drs  Gall 
and  Spurzheim's  investigations  derive  ?io  confirmation  from  *^  the 
efiects  of  injury  or  disease  of  individual  portions  of  the  brain/' 
not  entirely  credible,  and  scarcely  leave  him  an  adequate  apo- 
logy on  this  ground  for  delaying  to  *^  study  the  evidence^  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  nature. 

While,  however,  Academicus  practises  a  boundless  caution 
and  incredulity  in  regard  to  every  fact,  argument,  and  doctrine 
brought  forward  by  phrenologists,  these  mental  qualities  ap- 
pear to  forsake  him  when  he  considers  facts,  doctrines,  or  ex- 
periments brought  forward  by  persons  adverse  to  the  science. 
He  disbelieves  in  the  cerebellum  being  the  organ  of  Amative- 
ness,  because  this  is  affirmed  by  Dr  Gall,  and  he  believes  in  its 
office  being  to  regulate  ^^  muscular  motions,"  because  this  is  as- 
serted by  Magendie  and  Flourens.  I  venture  to  ask  him,  whe- 
ther, in  forming  these  opinions,  he  has  read  and  candidly  weighed 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  Gall  in  his  "  Physiologie  du  Cer- 
veau"  on  this  point,  and  given  due  weight  to  the  observations  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  efiects  of  mutilations  of  the  brain,  iu 
considering  the  experiments  of  Flourens  and  Magendie  ?  He 
knows  that  the  nature  of  the  details  given  by  Gall  prevents  the 
phrenologists  from  printing  them  in  merely  popular  works ;  but 
as  a  scientific  inquirer  he  was  bound  to  consider  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal records.  My  su^icion  is,  that  he  has  omitted  *^  to  study  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  and  their  followers  on 
this  subject  so  carenilly  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  done,^  and 
by  this  supposition  alone  is  it  possible  to  account  for  his  reject- 
ing the  one  and  embracing  the  other  opinion.  Dr  Broussais,  in 
his  lecture  on  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  reported  in  the 
Lancet  of  SOih  July  1&36,  accounts  in  a  manner  that  appears 
to  me  satisfactory,  for  the  effects  of  mutilations  of  the  cerebellum 
on  muscular  motion,  in  perfect  consistency  with  tlie  functions  as- 
cribed to  that  organ  by  Dr  Gall. 

Academicus  remarks,  that  *^  a  book  on  intellectual  or  moral 

Khilosophy  going  in  a  few  years  through  many  editions,  may 
e  safely  set  down  as  a  very  superficial  book.*'     The  same 
might  be  said  of  a  book  on  any  other  science ;  yet  Sir  John 
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HerscheFs  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy  has  gone  through 
many  editions  in  a  few  years,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
being  a  very  profound  and  able  work.  Superficiality  alone 
will  not  render  a  book  on  any  subject  acceptable  to  numerous 
readers :  there  must  be  something  more.  If  the  work  address 
itself  to  strong  existing  prejudices,  it  may  be  temporarily  suc- 
cessful and  yet  superficial.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  as  con- 
trasted with  Hume'^s  Essays,  is  an  example  in  point.  But  if 
a  woric  oppose  public  opinion,  if  its  author  eiljoyed  no  previous 
or  extrinsic  reputation,  if  it  have  been  combated  and  dissected 
by  men  of  the  first  talents,  and  if,  nevertheless,  it  have  con- 
stantly advanced  in  estimation  and  circulation,  the  conclusion 
does  not  inevitably  follow  that  its  success  has  been  owing  en- 
tirely to  its  superficiality.  It  may  have  advocated  important 
truths  in  so  clear  and  forcible  a  manner  as  to  hav^  interested 
numerous  reflecting  men,  and  on  this  account  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Academicus  is  pleased  to  conclude  by  expressing  his  opinion, 
that  ^^  the  injudicious  pretensions  of  the  present  supporters  of 
Phrenology  will  ultimately  be  fatal  to  the  personal  reputation 
of  most  m  our  present  phrenological  authors.**^  As  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  one  ot  these  authors,  my  remarks  on  this  sen- 
tence must  be  received  vrith  due  qualification ;  but  as  he  has 
raised  a  Question  of  pretensions^  I  leave  the  public  to  judge 
whether  Iiis  condemnation,  uttered  avowedly  without  miving 
studied  the  evidence,  betokens  greater  or  less  modesty  than  my 
asseverations  in  favour  of  certain  propositions,  frfUr  having  exa- 
mined  the  proofs.  Allowing  for  a  great  supenority  in  genius, 
perspicacity,  and  learning,  on  the  side  of  Academicus,  the  study 
of  the  evidence  may  be  reasonably  allowed  to  add  sometfiing  to 
the  probabilities  of  my  assertions  being  true*  l^his  point,  how- 
ever, the  public  alone  are  competent  to  settle.  It  is  probable 
that  the  contests  which  are  now  maintained  on  this  subject  may 
ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  reputation  either  of  the  phreno- 
loffical  authors  or  of  their  opponents : — which  is  more  likely  to 
timer,  it  is  not  my  province  to  decide.  If  I  look  forward  with 
eonfidence  to  the  ultimate  decision,  it  is,  firsts  because  I  havc^ 
m  all  humihty  and  with  all  assiduity,  studied  Hie  evidence 
adduced  on  the  subject,  and  have  endeavouried,  so  far  as  in 
me  lay,  to  advance  no  opinions  which  are  not  warranted  by 
evidence ;  and,  secondly^  because  I  find  that  the  more  narrowly 
intdligent  inquirers  have  examined  into  the  facts,  they  are  dis- 
posed to  recognise  the  greater  extent  of  truth  in  the  doctrines 
which  I  advocate.  You,  for  instance,  who  have  examined  them, 
entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  these  arguments  than 
Academicus,  who  has  not  seen  reason  to  do  so.  The  history  of 
science  has  presented  some  examples  of  men  opposing  great 
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and  important  discoveries,  whose  reputations  were  not  advanced 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity  by  such  applications  of  their 
talents.  A  writer  in  the  94th  Nfumber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
alluding  to  the  opponents  of  Harvey,  says :  *'  The  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood, — a  discovery  which,  if  measured 
by  its  consequences  on  physiology  and  medicine,  was  the 
greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was  cultivated, — suffers  no  dirni^ 
nution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with 
which  his  doctnne  was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery  with 
which  it  was  claimed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it 
was  attributed  to  former  physiologists,  by  those  who  could  not 
deny,  and  would  not  praise  it.  The  very  names  of  these  en^ 
vious  and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcely  remem^ 
bered ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery  now  rests,  be- 
yond all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made  iV  If 
the  great  doctrines  of  Phrenology  as  now  taught  shall  be  ulti- 
mately approved  of  by  competent  judges  who  have  studied  the 
evidence,  posterity  will  probably  be  clisposed  to  pronounce  a 
similar  judgment  on  the  merits  of  those  who  have  rejected  and 
opposed  them.  If  the  doctrines,  when  thus  tried,  shall  be 
found  at  variance  with  Nature,  the  reputation  of  all  phrenolo^ 
gical  authors  will  most  deservedly  vanish. 

Finally  ;  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  living  phrenological  au-* 
thors,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  to  what  their  pretensions 
relate.  They  maintain  thatDr  Gall  has  discovered  the  functions 
of  many  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  this  discovery  is 
of  great  importance  in  medicine  and  mental  science.  They 
offer  to  his  memory  the  homage  of  a  profound  and  sincere  aa- 
miration,  on  account  of  his  having  made  this  valuable  addition 
to  human  knowledge ;  and  affirm  that  those  individuals  whose 
duty  it  is  to  study  the  evidence  of  his  discovery  and  apply  it, 
but  who  neglect  to  do  so,  are  not  deserving  of  esteem  for  this 
omission;  but  here  their  pretensions  stop.  They  claim  no 
merit  in  the  discovery  for  themselves,  they  boast  of  no  supe- 
riority of  talents  or  of  general  learning  over  their  adversaries ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  allow  to  them  every  possible  advantage 
on  these  points,  and  limit  their  own  pretensions  to  the  humble 
pderit  of  having  observed  and  interrogated  Nature  on  this  sub- 
ject,  while  their  more  gifted  opponents,  in  the  pride  of  their 
own  greatness,  have  closed  their  understandings  against  *^  evi. 
dence^  which  obtrudes  on  their  attention.  To  have  pretended 
to  less,  would  have  been  to  prove  traitors  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 
that  they  have  pretended  to  more,  is  an  unjust  accusation  against 
them.— I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Gro.  Comb£. 
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Since  this  article  was  in  the  press,  a  communication  from 
Academicus  has  been  received  by  Consiliarius,  and  transmitted 
to  us.     We  shall  give  it  in  the  exact  words  of  Academicus. 

17M  Nwr.  1836. 

As  to  the  publication  of  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  I  beg  to  express  only  two  wishes — 1.  That  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  was  not  at  my  desire  that  it  was  published  ;  and  3.  That  it  may  appear 
from  what  is  published,  as  I  think  it  must  from  the  letter  itself^*  that  I  gi^e 
no  farther  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Phrenology  Uian 
this — that  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory.  It  map  be  all  true 
for  any  thing  I  know ;  and  if  I  shall  ate  evidence  which  shall  seem  to  me  con- 
clusive, I  sluil  be  most  happy  to  adopt  it  all ;  for  I  think  I  can  truly  say,  that 
in  matters  of  science  I  care  for  nothing  earthlv  but  the  truth.  It  is  to  (^e 
pretensions  of  Phrenology—Supposing  all  that  they  assume  to  be  established — 
to  supenede  or  set  aside,  or  sweep  awap  (I  still  think  your  own  phrase  accu- 
rately expresses  the  usual  opinion  of  phrenologists  on  the  scope  and  bearing  of 
their  science),  all  the  old  Philosophy  of  Mind,  that  I  set  myself  in  opposition. 

That  my  arguments  will  be  completely  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
readers  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  (who,  I  presume,  are  all  phrenologists), 
I  have  no  doubt.  -That  they  will  be  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  know  or  care  whether  they  are  an. 
Bwered  or  not,  is  perhaps  more  doubtful. 

As  you  mention  the  work  of  Mr  Hewett  Watson,  which  he  was  so  good  as 
to  send  me,  I  trouble  you  with  an  observation  on  a  passage  in  it,  criticizing 
a  sentence  of  mine.  1  had  said,  that  the  brain  proper  appears,  from  experi- 
ments and  morbid  appearances,  to  be  the  residence  of  tfumphi ;  And  he  accuses 
me  of  not  knowing  tnat  many  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  are  placed  by 
Gall  and  Spurzhelm  in  the  brain, — supposing  that  I  exclude  them  when  I 
apeak  otikoujfht,  Now  I  used  the  word  aa  a  general  one,  to  express  all  strict^ 
ly  mental  acts,  as  distinguished  from  sensations,  and  from  voluntary  muscular 
eflbrts.  Probably  I  should  have  used  the  general  term  mental  acts.  But  if  I 
had  meant  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  intellectual  powers,  as  he  supposes  I 
did,  I  should  have  used  the  term  inlelleoL  This  explanation  shews  tnat  hla 
criticism  of  my  obaervation  is  founded  on  misapprehensioa  of  my  meaning. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHRENOLOGY  SIMPLIFIEa  By  A 
Member  of  the  Phkenolooical  and  Philosophical  Societies  of 
Glasgow.    Glasgow:  W.  R.  M*Phun,  1836.    18mo.    Pp.  144. 

As  originality  md  excellence  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  ano^ 
nymouM  elementary  works,  especially  those  which  have  little  in 
their  external  aspect  to  recommend  them,  we  took  up  the  present 
volume  without  expecting  to  derive  from  it  much  gratification.  It 
soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  writer,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  superficial  compiler,  was  a  well-informed  phrenologist 
and  anatomist,  a  philoMiphical  thinker,  and  able  to  express  his 
ideas  in  general  with  precision  and  ease.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  good  reason  for  withholding  from  the  work  the  autho. 
rity  of  his  name. 

*  The  letter  itself  is  published  entire,  as  •  ar  as  Phrenology  is  concerned... 
Kdit, 
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**  The  Philosophy  of  Phrenology  Simplified'**  is  a  title  which 
conveys  no  just  iaea  of  the  contents  of  the  volume ;  for  these  are 
less  systematic  and  rudimentary  than  such  a  title  would  indi- 
cate. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  op- 
position which  Phrenology  has  met  with — the  discordant  opi- 
nions entertained  by  the  old  philosophers  regarding  the  mental 
faculties  and  their  organs — and  the  mode  in  which  Phrenology 
was  discovered  by  Dr  Gall.  He  cites  the  following  passage  from 
the  work  of  Hippocrates  De  Morbo  Sacro : — "  From  the  brain 
only  proceed  pleasure,  and  joy,  and  laughter,  and  sport,  as  well 
as  griefs,  anxieties,  sorrows,  and  weeping.  By  it  we  are  wise, 
and  understand,  and  see,  and  hear,  and  appreciate.  By  it  we 
distinguish  what  is  pleasant  and  what  is  disagreeable  ;  and  by  it 
the  same  things  do  not  please  us  under  all  circumstances.  By 
it  we  are  insane  and  delirious,  experience  terrors  and  fears,  part- 
ly by  night  and  partly  by  day ;  do  not  recognise  those  who  are 
with  us ;  lose  our  habits,  and  forget  our  experience.  All  this 
we  suffer  from  the  brain  if  it  is  not  healthy  ;  wherefore,  I  say, 
that  the  brain  is  tlie  messenger  and  interpreter  of  intelligence 
and  wisdom." 

Chapter  I.  contains  a  good  summary  of  the  usual  arguments 
by  which  the  brain  is  demonstrated  to'  be  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
With  these  we  need  not  detain  the  reader.  "  The  man,"  it 
is  siud,  ^^  who  admits  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  is 
virtually  a  phrenologist ;  for  he  cannot  stop  here,  he  must  go 
farther  and  admit,  that  the  state  or  condition  of  the  brain  must 
influence  the  mental  powers.  We  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
general  principle,  that  the  state  or  condition  of  an  organ  has 
necessarily  an  effect  upon  the  function  of  that  organ,  and  we 
dare  not  in  logical  correctness  refuse  our  assent  to  the  principle 
when  applied  to  the  brain.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  admit  that  a  well  formed  and  sound  eye  is 
indispensable  to  perfect  vision.  Muscles  are  organs  of  motion, 
and  we  never  doubt  for  a  moment  that  different  degrees  of  mus- 
cular development  are  concomitant  with  different  degrees  of 
muscular  power.  If  the  state  or  condition  of  an  organ  then  af- 
fects the  functions  of  that  organ,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  the 
development  and  other  conditions  of  the  brain  will  affect  the 
mental  manifestation.*" 

The  author  replies,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  to  the 
objections — that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  organs 
of  the  faculties — that  neither  difference  of  structure  nor  bound- 
ary lines  can  be  discovered  between  the  organs  in  the  brain — 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  this  is  a  different  work  from  ^*  Phre« 
noloffj  Simplified/*  a  compilation  the  demerits  of  which  "we  exposed  at  page 
52  of  this  volume. 
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and  that  the  skull  and  integuments  of  the  head  prevent  the  form 
of  the  cerebral  mass  from  being  seen.  In  the  second  chapter  it 
is  shewn  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs ;  reference  being 
made,  with  this  view,  to  the  diflerent  powers  which  the  mind 
displays— >the  corresponding  diversity  m  form  in  the  brains  of 
different  individuals — ^the  diversity  of  human  talents— partial 
idiocy  and  insanity-— and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  This 
chapter  concludes  with  an  exposition  of  the  harmony  of  anatomy 
with  the  phrenological  doctrines. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  ner- 
.vous  system,  which,  as  the  author  well  shews,  furnishes  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  Phrenology ;  for  it  is  found,  that  as  ani- 
mals rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  more  fully  is  the  brain 
developed.  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  are 
new  to  us,  and  of  conuderable  value :— *^  The  development  of 
the  nervous  system  in  some  insects  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
The.  observations  of  Dr  Herold  have  thrown  much  light  on 
this  part  of  physiology,  and  lead  to  conclusions  favouraUe  to 
Phrenology.  With  great  care  he  traced  the  gradual  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  common  cabb^^ 
butterfly,  from  the  time  it  obtains  its  full  size  to  its  assumption 
of  the  tmagv.  These  changes  were  found  to  consist  prindpally 
m  the  progresttve  shortening  of  the  nervous  in temodes,  and  con- 
sequent approximation  of  the  ganglia — in  the  obliteration  of 
some  of  the  nerves— in  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  gan- 
glia— in  the  union  of  the  first  ganglion  with  the  brain — in  the 
union  of  two  ganglia  at  the  expense  of  one  or  two  others — and, 
lastly,  in  the  lobes  of  the  brain  which  formed  an  angle  with  each 
-other  becoming  horizontal.  These  are,  no  doubt,  remarkable 
and  necessary  changes ;  and  why  necessary  ?  Because  the  ani- 
mal is  about  to  change  its  character,  and  a  corresponding  change 
of  nervous  system  is  mdispensable.  Had  the  nervous  system  of 
the  insect  undergone  no  cnange  when  such  an  obvious  change  in 
the  powers  and  habitudes  of  the  animal  had  been  effected,  we 
might  have  drawn  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  Phrenology. 
But  all  these  changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  phrenologidd 
system.  Change  of  structure  must  always  precede  a  change  of 
function ;  and  we  find  here  a  series  of  important  changes,  with- 
out which  the  necessary  muscular,  sensitive,  and  instinctive 
powers  could  not  have  l>een  imparted/'  The  author^s  remarks 
on  Camper^s  facial  angle  are  sound  and  Judicious. 

The  nervous  system  of  man— includmg  the  nerves,  ganglia, 
plexuses,  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  cerebellum,  and  cere- 
brum— are  successively  treated  of  in  Chapter  IV.  Though  it 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  chapter, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  author's  argument  a^nst 
the  common  opinion  that  the  spinal  cord  is  an  organ  of  motion 
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and  sensation.  In  what  respects,  says  he,  it  differs  from  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  inserted  into  it,  the  physiologists  who 
hold  this  opinion  have  not  attempted  to  explain.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  nerves  of 
sensibility,  and  the  anterior,  nerves  of  motion,  indicates  no  such 
difference.  ^^  The  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  merely  an  instru- 
ment  of  communication  between  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion, and  the  brain  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  operations.  Did 
time  permit,  we  think  we  could  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  by  a  reference  to  the  effects  of  compression — the  nerves 
below  the  point  of  compression  only  being  uniformly  affected, 
and  never  the  nerves  between  the  pomt  of  compression  and  the 
brain.  When  the  spinal  cord  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 
compressed  the  animal  instantly  dies ;  and  we  know  that  it  dies, 
not  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  lesion,  but  from  the  paralysis 
superinduced  upon  the  nerves  below  the  point  of  compression, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
nerves.  These  nerves  are  cut  off  from  the  influences  of  volition, 
the  respiratory  muscles  consequently  do  not  act,  and  death  ne- 
cessarily and  immediately  ensues.  But  if  the  spinal  cord  were 
directly  contributory  to  muscular  and  sensitive  power,  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  it  would  shew  this  power  under  these 
circumstances  ?  If  these  nerves  really  receive  a  supply  of  ner- 
vous  power  from  the  spinal  cord,  what  hinders  that  supply  from 
being  continued  when  a  slight  compression  is  made  at  the  upper 
extremity  only  of  the  organ  ?  It  would  be  exceedingly  difiicult 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  ;  but  if  we  admit 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  only  an  organ  of  communication  or  con- 
nexion, all  difficulties  vanish,  and  we  have  at  once  a  simple  ex- 
planation which  can  account  for  all  the  attendant  phenomena, 
both  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease.*" 

^rhe  following  remarks  on  the  cerebellum  deserve  attention  : 
^^  The  cerebellum  is  not  a  simple  portion  of  cerebral  matter.  It 
is  highly  complicated,  and  probably  is  the  seat  of  more  than  that 
feeling  indicated  by  Gall.  This  is  a  supposition  which  appears 
more  than  probable  from  the  following  considerations :  Ist,  The 
magnitude  of  the  cerebellum.  2d,  The  complicated  character 
both  of  the  external  and  internal  structure  of  the  part.  3d,  The 
successive  additions  made  to  it  during  its  development.  4tlH 
The  diversity  of  form  and  complication  which  exist  in  the  cere- 
bella  of  lower  animals.  And,  5thly,  The  fact  that  iniuries  that 
affect  one  part  only  of  the  mass  produce  effects  on  the  genera- 
tive organs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  part  of  thb  organ  is 
the  seat  of  the  instinct  of  propagation.  What  the  functions  of 
the  other  lobes  may  be  we  cannot  tell,  and  it  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture.''     The  fifth  consideration  seems  to  us  questionable. 

On  the  minor  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  tcx- 
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tureof  the  brain  the  author  says :  "  Phrenology  leads  us  to  draw 
conclusions  from  ihejbrm  of  the  brain  regarding  the  functions 
of  the  individual  parts ;  and  these  conclusions^  if  true,  can  never 
be  affected  by  any  subsequent  discovery  that  may  be  made  of 
the  intimate  te)cture  of  the  organ*  Gall's  primary  phrenological 
observations  were  made  previous  to  the  knowledge  he  ultimately 
arrived  at  of  the  structure  of  the  brain.  But  these  observation^ 
are  still  admitted  to  be  "fcorrect,  and  they  will  remain  correct 
whatever  notions  we  may  entertain  regarding  the  structure. 
Gairs  phrenological  conclusions  were  not  drawn  from  any  sup- 
posed anatomical  structure.  His  conclusions  were  the  result  of 
close  and  accurate  observations,  and  of  observations  relating  en- 
tirely to  the^^>rm  of  the  brain.  So  long^  then,  as  we  can  prove 
a  relationship  between  the  configuration  of  the  brain  and  the 
character  of  the  mental  powers,  the  intimate  structure,  in  deter- 
mining the  truth  of  this  relationship,  can  at  best  be  only  of  se> 
condary  importance**" 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the  brain  reaches  its  full 
size  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  undergoes  no  subsequent  change 
of  dimensions ;  but  in  this  circumstance  he  sees  nothing  that 
affSpcts  in  the  slightest  degree  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Phrenology  :  For  phrenologists  have  all  along  ascribed  much 
influence  to  the  quality  and  maturity  of  the  cerebral  structure, 
as  well  as  to  its  size ;  ^^  and  although  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  brain  attains  nearly  its  full  size  at  the  seventh  year,  it  has 
not  been  insinuated  that  its  organization  is  perfected  at  that 
period.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  brain  is  much  softer  at 
the  seventh  than  at  the  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore,  that  after  the  brain  has  attained  its  full  size,  internal 
changes  are  still  in  operation  ;  and  these  changes  are  as  neces- 
sary for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  intellectual  operations  as 
that  of  the  full  external  development  itself."  The  author  adds 
in  a  note : — "  To  those  who  have  not  examined  carefully  into  the 
matter,  the  statement  in  the  text  may  appear  startling  or  incre- 
dible, and  the  palpable  increase  of  size  oi  the  heady  which  takes 
place  after  the  seventh  year,  may  seem  a  decided  refutation  of  the 
allegation.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  increase  which 
takes  ))lace  after  the  period  above  mentioned,  is  easily  account- 
ed for  from  the  growth  of  parts  exterior  to  the  brain.  In  the 
child  at  that  period,  the  cerebral  envelopes  are  extremely  thin  ; 
they  afterwards  become  thicker  And  thicker  by  an  increase  of 
skull,  of  fat,  of  muscle,  and  of  skin  :  the  additional  growth  of 
these  parts  accounting  most  satisfactorily  for  whatever  increase 
of  size  the  head  may  have  attained.  Some  phrenologists  be- 
lieve that  the  organs  grow  from  the  effects  of  mental  exercise 
even  after  a  very  late  period  in  life,  and  casts  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals at  diligent  periods  of  their  lives  are  adduced  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  supposition.  In  ail  such  cases  which  the  writer  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  increase  was  obviously  exter« 
nal,  for  the  Jace  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  After 
attaining  full  growth,  the  brain,  like  the  eye,  neither  increases 
nor  diminishes  in  size;  its  consistency  or  density  may  vary,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  change  takes  place  either 
in  its  form  or  size."" 

■  Although  we  think,  with  this  authc^*,  that  the  fact  of  the  at- 
tainment by  the  brain  of  its  full  size  at  the  age  of  seven  would 
have  no  influence  in  subverting  the  principles  of  Phrenology, 
yet  we  cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the  bro* 
thers  Wenzel,  on  the  authority  of  which  that  fact  is  assumed. 
Our  own  experience  is  at  variance  with  the  assertion,  and  no- 
thing certain  can  be  determined  on  the  question  at  issue  by  com- 
paring, as  the  Wenzels  did,  the  brains  of  different  individtials 
at  various  ages.  It  is  only  by  observations  on  the  size  of  the 
same  brain  at  different  periods  of  life  that  the  question  can  be 
settled.  "  I  have  seen,'^  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  "  in  children  of 
seven,  even  of  three  years,  larger  brains  and  foreheads  than  in 
some  adults  who  opposed  Phrenology  ;  but  does  this  prove  that 
the  adults  had  already  the  same  size  of  brain  at  their  age  of 
seven  years,  and  that  the  brains  of  children  seven  years  cdd  do 
not  increase  in  after  life  ?^  As  the  brain  divested  of  the  integu- 
ments cannot  be  observed  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
periods  of  life,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  its  size  in  a 
great  number  of  children  dying  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  to  com- 
pare the  average  dimensions  thus  obtained  with  the  average  di- 
mensions of  the  adult  brain.  On  looking  into  the  Wenzels^ 
book,  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  done  this.  Were  a  proper 
series  of  observations  made,  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  as- 
sertion would  be  disproved.  That  the  observations  of  the 
Wenzels  were  very  limited,  and  were  rendered  fallacious  by  the 
comparison  of  brains  of  different  individuals,  is  evident  from 
various  circumstances,  and  m  particular  from  an  incongruity  be- 
tween their  observations  on  the  size  of  the  brain  and  those  on  the 
depth  of  the  furrows  between  the  convolutions.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  alleged  facts  (stated  by  them  on  pp.  695  and  296)  of 
the  brain  reaching  its  full  dimensions  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
its  full  weight  at  the  age  of  three,  they  mention,  as  the  result  of 
their  investigations,  that  *^  the  convolutions  and  furrows  do  not 
attain  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  at  the  seventh  year, 
which  the  size  of  the  brain  enjoys  at  that  age :  this  is  espe- 
cially proved  by  the  case  of  the  boy  of  seven  years.""  (P.  ^8.) 
On  referring  to  the  account  of  this  case,  we  find  that  the  fur- 
rows and  convolutions  were  more  numerous  than  those  seen  iif 
adults  and  old  people,  but  were  smaller  and  less  rounded,  such 
as  are  found  in  aged  persons ;  the  furrows  being  less  deep,  and 
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in  particular  extremely  shallow  in  the  superior  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  hemispheres.  (P.  297)-  This,  together  with  their 
sixth  conclusion  (p.  298),  that  the  formation  of  the  convolutions 
begins  in  the  midale  ana  posterior  lobes,  and  is  then  continued 
to  the  anterior,  accords  with  the  opinion  commonly  entertained 
by  phrenologists,  that  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments arrive  at  perfection  sooner  than  those  of  the  intellectual 
powers.*  If  the  observation,  then,  be  correct,  that  the  convo- 
lutions continue  to  grow  after  the  age  of  seven,  how  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  previous  statement  of  the  Wenzels,  that 
the  size  of  the  brain  is  not  augmented  after  that  age  ?  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  convolutions  grow  outwards,  the  entire  bulk 
of  the  brain  must  be  correspondingly  increased ;  and  that  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  become  deeper  by  extending  themselves 
inwards,  the  interior  parts  of  the  brain  must  to  an  equal  extent 
be  absorbed,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  closer  approximation  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows  to  the  centre.  The  latter  hypothesis,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  highly  improbable. 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the  mental  powers 
of  man,  with  an  explanation  of  the  phrenological  nomenclature, 
and  remarks  on  the  size,  activity,  and  combinations  of  the  or* 
gans,^-on  the  temperaments,  and  on  the  objection  that  Phre> 
nology  leads  tp  materialism.  The  arguments  of  those  who 
urge  this  stale  objection  are  skilfully  turned  by  the  author 
against  themselves.  We  dissent  from  a  statement  which  he 
makes  regarding  Adhesiveness — that  ^^  its  inactivity  produces 
carelessness  about  others.^  The  effect  is  only  carelessness  about 
the  society  of  others.  On  the  same  page  he  places  the  organ  of 
Acquisitiveness  *^  immediately  before  Destructiveness,^  but  this 
must  be  an  error  of  the  press.  And  here,  while  adverting  to 
small  matters,  we  may  notice  that  proper  names  are  occasion- 
aU y  misspelt ;  Democratea^  GaUileo^  and  Ha$lem  do  not  look 
well  in  a  scientific  volume.  Moreover,  there  are  two  statements 
in  the  introduction  which  go  somewhat  beyond  the  truth :  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  *^  many  phrenological  societies  have 

*  The  original  passages  in  the  work  of  the  Wenzels,  D0  PtnUioH  Struoiura 
Cerebri^  above  referred  to,  are  the  following  :— 

^  Sezta  decima  die  Januarii  1798,  cerebrum  incidebamus  pueri  septennis. 
Plures  quidem  inveniebantur  nilci  gyrioue  quam  in  adultis  alias  senibuaque 
occumint,  minores  autem  erant  neque  adeo  convexLi  uti  in  senibus  seae  ofl^- 
Vunt,  sulcique  minus  profundi,  inque  superiore  et  anteriore  loborum  miyjorum 
sttperficie  minime  excavatL**  P.  2S^. 

*'  Ke  obaenrationet  quas  hucusque  enarravimus  &cile  decent,  .... 
quarto,  cerebri  gyroa  sulcosque  in  aeptimo  vitae  anno  eum  nondum  perfec- 
tionis  gradum  attigisse.  quo  cerebri  magnitudo  hac  in  etate  gaudet.    Testa- 

tur  imprimis  id  pueri  illius  septennis  ezemplum Sexto,  complu- 

res  a  Dobia  allate  obserrationea  docent,  gyroium  sulcorumque  formationem 
oooniai  in  poateriore  medioque  loborum  miyorum  parte  inchoari,  tumque  ad 
anteriorem  loborum  partem  continuari.**  P.  298. 
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been  formed"  in  different  parts  of  the  continent;  and  Dr 
Spurzheitn  "  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe^  teach- 
ing the  new  doctrines.  Finally,  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the 
propensities,  as  the  author  does  on  p.  134,  as  "  drags  upon  our 
intellectual  nature."^ 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  insanity,  which  is  shewn  to  be  a 
corporeal  disease,  by  the  following  considerations:  1st,  That  it 
is  produced  by  agents  afFectihg  the  body  alone ;  2dly,  That  it 
is  a  hereditary  disease,  and  must  therefore  inhere  in  the  sole 
hereditary  portion  of  man,  his  body  ;  and,  3dly,  That  we  see  it 
arising  front  causes  which  produce  other  corporeal  complaints, 
and  presenting  symptoms  which  every  one  must  admit  have  a 
reference  to  corporeal  organs  only— such  as  headach,  pain  over 
the  eyes,  stricture  and  numbness  across  the  forehead,  dizziness, 
noise  in  the  ears,  and  dilatation  or  contractioli  of  the  pupils  of 
the  eye.  "  These  symptomsj''^  says  the  author,  "  though  no 
other  existed.  Would  lead  every  medical  man  to  suspect  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  brain  |  and,  after  d^ath,  is  that  condition 
flot  found  ?  Were  we  to  answer  this  question  simply  in  the 
affirmative,  or  bid  you  rely  upon  the  authority  of  some  eminent 
phrenologist  whose  opinion  we  could  cite,  you  might  be  inclin- 
ed to  receive  the  enunciation  with  that  distrust  which  any  ejr 
parte  statement  naturally  carries  along  with  it.  But  to  place 
the  subject  most  impartially  before  you,  we  would  refer  to  the 
Work  of  Dr  Abercrorabie  on  the  diseases  of  the  brain— one  of 
the  latest  and  ablest  works  upon  the  subject.  Dr  Abercrombie 
is  no  phrenologist,  yet  his  work  is  calculated  to  do  Phrenology 
some  service.  The  dissection  of  183  cases  is  given  in  that 
work,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  thr^e  obscure  cases 
fW>m  which  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  they  lead  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion,  that  disease  of  the  brain  is  uniformly  attend- 
ed with  mental  alienation,  and  mental  alienation  with  cerebral 
disease.  In  all  these  cases,  the  cerebral  disease  and  mental 
affection  hold  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  were  our 
experience  on  this  subject  greater  than  it  is,  we  could  infer 
from  the  state  of  the  mind  the  precise  state  or  condition  of  the 
cerebral  organ.^  The  author's  observations  on  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  are  distinguished  alike  by  good  feeling  and  good 
sens?. 

The  last  chapter,  being  the  seventh,  is  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  education.  The  principles  discussed  are  the  follow- 
ing: — 1st,  Education  does  not  confer  new  powers,  either  mental 
or  corporeal,  but  merely  improves  those  already  implanted  by 
nature  ;  2d,  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  cannot  be  improved  to 
an  equal  degree  in  any  individual ;  3d,  The  improvement  of 
any  one  power  of  the  mind  does  not  affect  the  strength  or 
energy  of  any  of  the  other  mental  powers  ;  4th,  The  intellec* 
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tual  powers  which  are  naturally  strongest  in  any  individual^ 
should  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  d^ee  than  tnose  that  are 
weak ;  6th,  Education  to  be  effective  must  be  practical.     In 
this  chapter  the  author  states  many  sound  and  important  views 
on  these  different  topics.     In  the  section  where  he  illustrates 
the  third  principle,  some  just  observations  are  introduced  on 
the  prevalent  but  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, which  cultivates  in  a  particular  manner  only  one  of 
the  mental  powers,  is  calculated  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
intellect  in  general     "  Do  we  not  every  day,''  he  asks,  *'  ob- 
serwe  that  young  men  who  have  uniformly  stood  foremost 
among  their  fellow-students,  both  at  schools  and  colleges,  who 
have  sAiewn  the  greatest  aptitude  in  learning  languages,  who 
have  even  displayed  great  philological  powers,  and  whose  mind, 
so  far  as  philology  is  concerned,  may  oe  said  to  have  received 
the  last  polish  from  the  hand  of  the  artist,  have  yet,  in  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life,  and  in  other  departments  of  science,  dis- 
played the  greatest  imbecility  ?     We  do  not  wish  to  disparage 
phuoloffical  attainments — ^for  the  successful  cultivation  ot  some 
professional  pursuits  they  are  indispensable ;  but  their  import- 
ance ought  not  to  be  over«estimatal.     And  those  who  believe 
that  in  learning  the  meaning  of  words  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  cultivated,  over-estimate  the  advantages  of  cultivating 
a  verbal  memory,  and  fall,  besides,  into  a  most  pernicious  er- 
ror.    Do  the  b^t  philological  scholars  make  the  best  arithme- 
ticians, musicians,  or  artists  ?     Or  do  they  explore,  with  equal 
success,  the  facts  and  abstractions  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
science  ?     They  do  not.     Among  these  departments  ck  art  or 
*  science  there  is  nothing  alike :  for  their  successful  cultivation, 
therefore,  other  powers  of  the  mind  are  required  ;  and  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  training  up  of  one  power  would 
strengthen  or  affect  any  other  power,  as  it  would  be  to  imagine, 
that,  Dy  improving  the  organ  of  touch  or  taste,  we  must  neces- 
sarily render  more  acute  S\e  organ  of  hearing." 

We  take  leave  of  this  intelligent  writer  by  extracting  a  pas* 
sage  in  which  an  important  suggestion  is  contained :— - 

^*  While  cultivating  the  knowing  powers,  the  reflecting  ones 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  regularly  be  employed  ;  although,  in 
almost  aU  our  plans  of  education,  the  knowing  powers  of  chil- 
dren are  cultivated  to  the  neglect  almost  altogether  of  the  re> 
fleeting.  Children  are  made  to  wait  till  they  are  fit  for  a  logic 
or  moral  philosophy  class,  before  the  reflecting  powers  are 
brought  into  action.  But  the  plan  is  highly  objectionable. 
Every  object  which  presents  itself  to  his  daily  observation, 
every  subject  on  which  the  knowing  organs  may  be  eneaged,  is 
fitted  to  call  into  exercise  both  Companson  and  Causality  ;  and 
the  child  who  has  been  trained  to  exercise  these  organs  from  his 
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early  years,  and  .  on  subjects  of  common  observation,  will, 
cateris  paribus^  use  them  with  more  effect  when  he  arrives  at 
maturity,  and  when  he  directs  them  to  the  investigation  of  truth 
in  science  and  philosophy.  Man  cannot  become  too  intellec* 
tual ;  and  as  his  intellectuality  depends  on  the  existence  of  these 
powers,  they  should  be  early  and  regularly  brought  into  ope- 
ration. Yet  though  all  the  reflecting  organs  should  be  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  degree  of  which  they  are  capable,  the  ob- 
servation is  not  applicable  to  the  knowing  organs.  All  of  these 
organs  indeed  should  be  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
when  they  are  pre-eminently  developed,  these  should  be  culti- 
vated to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  the  individual 
so  circumstanced  should  engage  in  a  prolSession  in  which  such 
powers  are  peculiarly  brougnt  into  operation.  In  this  way  in- 
dividuals will  be  enabled  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclination 
to  advance  the  interests  of  particular  arts  or  sciences,  and  con* 
duce,  consequently,  to  their  happiness  and  to  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  the  human  race.^ 


ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  THE  PROGRESSIVE  DIFFUSION  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

NoTHiKG  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  disciples  of 
a  science  which,  however  firm  and  sure  in  its  foundations,  and 
however  beneficial  in  its  tendencies,  has  yet  to  struggle  with 
much  prejudiced  and  interested  opposition  before  a  general 
acknowledgement  of  its  truth  and  advantages  can  be  obtain- 
ed, than  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
their  own  forces ;  to  know  how  many  hundreds  there  may  be 
scattered  among  the  millions  of  their  race,  who  have  embraced 
the  cause  which  they  are  advocating,  and  whose  efforts  are,  with 
their  own,  continually  excited  to  urge  on  the  progression  of  that 
cause. 

This  knowledge,  however,  though  so  highly  important  upon 
many  grounds,  is  by  no  means  easy  of  acquirement.  The  very 
causes  which  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  information,  if  ob- 
tiained,  tend  in  some  measure  to  obstruct  the  means  of  that  attain- 
ment. The  ridicule  and  sneer  which  sometimes  meet  the  Phreno- 
logist in  his  endeavour  to  propagate  his  science,  and  to  which,  did 
he  know  the  numbers  who  in  reality  support  his  cause,  he  could 
submit  without  regard,  are  the  very  circumstances,  the  fear  of 
encountering  which,  deters  many  from  an  open  avowal  of  their 
faith. 

A  valuable  contribution  has  been  made  to  this  branch  of 
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knowledge  by  Mr  Watson,  in  his  recent  publication,  entitled, 
"  Statistics  of  Phrenology.'*'  Much  information  is  contained  in 
the  pages  of  that  volume,  which  must  be  esteemed  of  consider- 
able interest  by  the  Phrenolocpst,  and  which  must  prove  a  source 
of  great  encouragement  to  him  in  his  anticipations  of  the  pro- 
spects of  the  science.  We  are  there  presented  with  details  as  to 
the  number  of  societies  already  existing  in  Great  Britain,  whose 
special  study  is  Phrenology,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at 
the  extent  of  these  bodies, — exceeding,  as  they  do,  the  number 
of  separate  societies  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  perhaps  any 
other  scientific  subject ;  we  find  there  a  catalogue  of  works  print- 
ed, and  of  authors  who  have  written,  on  the  subject, — a  catalogue 
which  we  presume  to  be  tolerably  correct,  and  which  excites  at 
once  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter, of  these  works,  and  of  these  authors ;  we  are  made  ge- 
nerally acquainted  with  the  relative  progress  which  Phrenology 
appears  to  have  made  in  public  estimation  during  successive 
stated  periods,  and  are  informed,  in  detail^  of  the  progress  which 
it  has  made  in  a  large  number  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and,  finally,  we  have  an  estimate  of  the 
numbers  who  are  either  professed  and  avowed  believers  in  the 
truth  of  the  science,  or  who,  though  not  openly  avowed,  are 
actual  believers. 

Highly  valuable  are  the  details  thus  conveyed,  and  gratifying 
and  useful  must  be  the  perusal  of  the  volume  to  every  sincere 
phrenologist.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  not  be  esteem- 
ed captious,  if  we  state  that  the  item  last  mentioned  seems  to 
us  in  some  degree  defective,  and  not  quite  so  satisfactory  in 
some  respects  as  are  the  others.  The  author  does  not  appear 
to  have  such  data  on  this  particular  point,  as  to  authorise  any 
very  accurate  estimate  of  numbers ;  and  we  are  led  to  suj.pect 
that  our  opponents  may  turn  round  upon  us  with  the  obvious 
question : — "  What  evidence  have  you  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements  ? — they  appear  little  better  than  arbitrary.'" 

Considering  the  information  as  to  the  actual  numbers  of  those 
espousing  the  cause  of  Phrenology  to  be  an  important  desidera- 
tum, it  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  if  we  endeavour  briefly  to 
examine  by  what  method  we  may  be  best  enabled  to  form  a  just 
estimate  upon  this  point. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  design  in  the  following  observa- 
tions  to  examine — 

lit^  Among  what  classes  and  ranks  we  should  cxp:ct  the 
greatest  opposition  to,  and  among  which  we  may  fairly  look  for 
the  greatest  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology. 

idlvy  The  reasons  of  the  heal  neglect  of  Phrenology. 

SdUff  The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  diffusion 
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of  Phrenology  among  those  classes  where  that  diffusion  may  be 
rationally  expected. 

^thJy^  How  far  that  diffusion  has  extended.  ' 

5Myy  By  what  means  that  diffusion  may  best  be  still  further 
urged. 

As  to  the  first  point : — We  have  often  thought  that  the  ob- 
jections of  the  opponents  of  Phrenology,  and  the  expectations  of 
phrenologists  themselves,  are  unreasonable  as  to  the  classes  of 
individuals  to  whom  they  allude  as  disavowing  or  avowing  their 
acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  A  host  of  names 
is  called  over,  comprising  individuals  well  known  as  the  lead- 
ing doctors  in  other  sciences,  and  our  opponents  say  to  us  ex- 
ultingly — ^  Here  are  individuals  of  the  highest  talent,  men  ac- 
customed to  investigate  scientific  questions,  and  these  have  not 
become  phrenologists ;  therefore  we  withhold  assent.^  The  tone 
of  our  friends  is  little  less  adverse : — Why  is  it,**  the^  exclaim, 
**  that  men  thus  engaged  in  exploring  the  fields  of  science  have 
not  yet,  by  a  careful  and  accurate  examination  of  the  principles 
and  evidence  of  Phrenology,  induced  a  conviction  into  their  own 
minds  of  its  truth  and  value  ;  is  not  this  fact  in  itself  somewhat 
remarkable,  if  we  are  to  consider  those  principles  and  that  evi- 
dence  as  having  just  foundation  T^ 

The  consequences  drawn  in  each  of  these  cases  appear  to  iis 
equally  unwarranted  and  inconclusive.  The  individuals  to 
wnom  allusion  is  thus  made  are  professors,  each  of  some  par- 
ticular science  ;  and  to  that  alone,  or  chiefly,  does  each  one  de- 
vote his  attention,  little  regarding  the  discoveries  or  theories 
announced  in  connection  with  others.  It  would  surely  be  but 
a  poor  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  discoveries  of  a  Davy, 
that  a  Stewart  or  a  Buckland  had  not  yet  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  their  correctness.  Why  with  any  greater  appearance 
of  reason  should  the  names  which  stand  hiffh  in  geological,  in 
mineralogical,  in  botanical,  or  in  philological  science,  be  quoted 
as  not  being  at  present  attached  to  the  list  of  believers  in  Phre- 
nology, and  as  tnerefore  affording  a  good  argument  against  its 
truth  ?  The  latter  science  is,  as  these  professors  conceive,  in  no 
apparent  way  connected  immediately  with  the  sciences  to  whose 
investigation  their  attention  is  directed  ;  and  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they  should  devote  their  time  to  the  exa- 
mination of  a  comparatively  recent  science,  the  importance  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  forced  immediately  upon  their  attention. 
Not  that  we  would  be  understood  as  implying  that  a  knowledge 
of  Phrenology  would  be  otherwise  than  highly  beneficial  to  every 
man  who  enters  the  temple  of  science,  be  it  at  whatever  portal, 
but  merely  as  stating,  that  this  advantage  cannot  yet  have  become 
generally  evident. 

Phrenology  at  present  stands  on  the  footing  of  the  other 
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sciences  ;^t  is  considered  as  a  simple  study  sui  generis,  and  as 
the  peculiar  object,  therefore,  of  the  research  and  investigation 
of  particular  individuals.  The  science  of  metaphysics  has  hi- 
therto been  one  whose  professprs  have  been  perhaps  less  nume- 
rous than  those  of  most  other  sciences ;  and  tne  system  of  Phre- 
nology being  that  which  supersedes  and  must  ere  long  supplant 
metaphysics,  if  its  professors  are  few  there  can  be  no  just  cause 
for  surprise.  The  most  just  cause  for  surprise  which  we  can 
perceive  is,  that  already,  in  the  very  short  space  of  time  during 
which  the  new  system  has  been  before  the  world,  so  many  pro- 
fessors of  other-— and  at  first  sight,  quite  unconnected— sciences 
have  become  avowed  and  practical  Phrenologists. 

The  only  species  of  assent  which  can  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
expressed  by  the  body  of  the  great  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy, educated  according  to  the  present  systems,  is  the  pas- 
sive assent  of  silent  aoauiesoence.  Seldom  are  they  called  upon 
lor  an  opinion ;  and  when  they  are  so,  what  is  their  almost  uni- 
versal answer  ?  **  We  have  not  examined  the  subject,  but  it 
seems  a  fanciful  theory.'**  It  seems  a  *^  fanciful  theory^  to  them, 
simply  because  they  have  not  examined  the  subject ;  not  be- 
cause, having  thoroughly  pursued  the  train  of  argument  and 
evidence  adduced  by  th^  phrenologist,  they  have  arrived  at  a 
negative  verdict*  *^  Fandful  theory^  it  is  called  by  them  simply 
because,  not  having  examined  it,  they  do  not  understand  it  or 
its  claims,  or  the  nature  of  its  pretensions ;  and  because,  having 
been  educated  with  different  views,  they  feel  the  natural  repug- 
nance which  ever  exists  in  the  human  mind  to  acknowledging 
an  alteration  in  those  views  without  sufficient  reason,— and  a 
sufficient  reason  they  cannot  have  until  they  have  devoted  much 
more  leisure  than  they  are  able  or  willing  to  give  to  a  close  exa- 
mination of  the  prinaples  and  evidence  upon  which  Phrenology 
is  founded. 

The  candid  opponent  of  Phrenology  will  see«  we  think,  in 
these  observations  the  real  ground  of  the  passive  non-acauiescence 
of  scientific  men  in  genend  in  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  It 
is  not  until  a  favoural>le  impression  of  the  science  is  firmly 
established  in  the  minds  of  all  from  a  perception  of  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  the  practical  results  which  flow  from  its  diffusion 
and  application,  tnat  a  passive  acquiescence  will  be  yielded  by 
these  parties.  They  will  then  yield  that  species  of  assent  whicn 
alone  can  be  expected  from  them  ;  just  as  the  chemist,  the  bota- 
nist, or  the  geologist  now  yields  his  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
deductions  of  astronomy.  These  latter,  when  first  announced, 
were  received  with  incredulity ;  but  having,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  been  confirmed  by  all  who  have  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  others  now  bestow  their  assent  upon  the 
principles  of  the  science,  although  at  first  they  might,  and  we 
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know  didy  consider  it  as  a  fanciful  and  even  an  impious  theory. 
It  is  not  that  all  the  great  in  science  and  philosophy  have  them- 
selves examined  the  evidence  upon  which  astronomy  is  founded ; 
but  it  is  that  the  system  having  been  uniformly  found,  by  those 
who  have  examined  into  its  evidence  and  principles,  to  be  con« 
sistent,  harmonious,  and  thoroughly  reconcileable  with  all  known 
and  obvious  phenomena,  and  the  truth  of  its  principles  having 
been  found  to  be  corroborated  by  every  fresh  discovery,  it  has 
at  length  taken  its  place  among  the  established  sciences,  and  a 
silent  but  implied  assent — ^passive  merely— -has  been  given  to 
it  by  all  professors  of  each  other  science* 

And  so  it  will  be  with  Phrenology.  When  it  is  rendered  clear 
that  every  present  circumstance,  and  fresh  discovery,  harmonizes 
with  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  that  science,  and  that  by  its 
means  effects  are  wrought  and  phenomena  explained  hitherto 
considered  as  inexplicable,  then  will  a  passive  assent  be  yielded 
to  its  truth  by  those  who  may  never  have  examined  one  iota  of 
its  evidence*  Its  principles  will  be  universally  acknowledged, 
but  its  practice  must,  according  to*  the  very  doctrines  which  it 
teaches,  be  ever  confined  to  particular  individuals. 

The  phrenologist  will  know  that  there  is  another  cause  in 
operation  which  must  prevent  some  of  the  professors  of  other 
sciences  from  expressing  their  acquiescence  in  our  views,  we 
mean  their  possessing  a  phrenological  development  which  will 
not  allow  them,  even  if  they  should  examine  the  evidence,  to 
perceive  the  relations  between  phenomena  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  according  to  the  true  principles  of  inductive  philosophy. 
We  will  say  nothing  here  of  the  effect  of  Love  of  Jpprobaiion 
upon  many  minds,  on  the  first  announcement  of  a  new  system 
opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  antiquity,  fashion,  and  opinion, 
though  that  may  not  be  without  considerable  influence  in  cau^ng 
an  avowed  dissent. 

The  conclusion,  then,  which  we  draw  from  the  above  obser- 
vations is  briefly  this : — that  it  ought  to  excite  no  surprise  in 
the  mind  of  the  friend  of  Phrenology,  and  ought  to  be  consi» 
dered  as  no  valid  argument  in  the  mouth  of  the  opponent  of 
Phrenology,  that  the  body  of  the  great  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy in  general,  have  not  hitherto  expressed  their  acquiescence 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenological  system. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  other  sciences  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  examine 
into  the  evidence  connected  with,  and  cannot  therefore  be  quali- 
fied to  offer  a  correct  and  impartial  opinion  concerning,  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Phrenology,  we  proceed  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  other 
class  of  men  who  may  be  expected  to  withhold  assent,  or  to  ex- 
press a  more  decided  dissent  from  the  truth  of  the  science. 

Two  classes  of  individuals  present  themselves  as  being  in  all 
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probability  thus  disposed,  and  these  are  those  whose  office  It 
nas  hitherto  been  to  Expound,  but  upon  far  different  principlesi 
the  subjects  of  which  Phrenology  takes  cognizance.  These  two 
classes,  it  needs  hardly  to  be  stated,  are  the  meiaphysicianSy  who 
perceive  in  Phrenology  a  science  which  professes  to  explain  upon 
more  exact  and  just  principles  those  mental  phenomena  concern- 
ing which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dogmatizing  after  their 
own  fashion,  and  the  pfij/ifioloffuttSy  who  cannot  but  take  it  amiss 
that  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  human  brain,  both  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  inexplicable  and  complete  time 
incogniicB^  having  evaded  their  most  tareful  investigations,  ar^ 
thus  plausibly  and  consistently  announced  by  the  followers  of  a 
novel  system. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  the  causes  which  operate  on 
the  minds  of  these  two  classes  of  individuals.  They  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  every  intelligent  observer.  That  they  are 
strong  and  powerful  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  present  ge- 
neration must  have  passed  away  before  they  can  cease  to  ope- 
rate. Any  individuals  gained  over  from  these  bodies,  must  be 
considered,  therefore,  as  doubly  valuable,  and  as  affording  double 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  tlie  more  recent  system.  That 
many  names  connected  with  them  are  enrolled  among  the  firmest 
advocates  of  Phrenology,  should  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
just  cause  for  congratulation  to  phrenologists^  and  sliould  afford 
to  their  minds  great  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  views 
whicli  they  have  adopted.* 

We  thus  perceive,  that  when  the  phrenologist  looks  around 
and  endeavours  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  who  have 
joined  his  ranks,  he  may  fairly  calculate  upon  excluding  a  large 
proportion  of  that  class  of  persons  usually  termed  <^  scientinc 
men,^  and  the  whole  body  of  established  metaphysicians  and  phy- 
siologists :  if  he  finds  any  friends  among  either  of  these  classes, 
he  may  justly  set  them  down  to  the  creait-side  of  the  account  as 
clear  and  unanticipated  gain.  The  class  among  whose  members 
he  must  look  for  support,  is  that  large  body  of  the  public  at- 
tached to  no  exclusive  branch  of  science,  and  biassed  by  no  espe- 
cial prejudice  against  his  views.  If,  therefore,  upon  examina- 
tion, he  finds  that  in  proportion  as  the  doctrines  or  Phrenology 
have  been  expounded  to  this  class,  they  have  been  received,  and 
the  cause  of  their  truth  espoused,  he. may  justly  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  flourishing  and  progressing  state  of  the  science 
which  he  advocates.  He  must  not,  however,  be  too  sanguine. 
He  must  recollect  that  there  are  necessarily  considerable  draw, 
backs  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of  every  system  founded  upon  novel 
principles.  He  must  remember,  that  though  the  meml)ers  of 
this  class  are,  comparatively  specJcing,  free  from  prejudice  either 

•  Sc€  «  Phrenology  Vindicated,*'  p.  21. 
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in  favour  of  or  against  any  particular  system  or  science,  yet  tbev 
are  somewhat  accustomed  to  look  up  for  information  and  guidf- 
ance  on  these  subjects  to  the  very  parties  who  have  been  last 
specified  as  being,  for  obvious  and  natural  reasons,  the  most  op- 
posed to  his  system.  There  are  other  circumstances,  too,  which 
tend  to  retard  the  diffusion  of  a  science  like  Phrenology ;  cir- 
cumstances which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  specify,  but  which 
contribute,  and  perhaps  hardly  in  a  minor  degree,  to  check  its 
rapid  procuress. 

The  existence  of  the  various  cheeks  thus  noticed  being-  borne 
in  mind  as  causes  likely  to  influence  the  minds  even  of  the  most 
impartial  among  all  classes,  ^he  inquirer,  paying  some  attention 
to  the  suggestions  which  will  presently  be  stated,  may  commence 
his  calculations  as  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  favourably 
disposed  to  the  views  which  he  entertains. 

One  peculianiy  will  soon  become  discernible  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  viz.  that  the  progress  of  Phrenology  has  been 
in  no  slight  degree  local — rapid  and  soundly  based  in  some 
places,  slow  and  imperfectly  promoted  in  othern.  To  the  causes 
of  this  peculiarity  we  shall  next  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  in  so  doing  we  shall  perhaps  remove  some  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  points  to  which  we  shall  subsequently 
have  occasion  to  allude. 

(  To  be  continued.  J 


ARTICLE  X. 

CASE  OF  DISEASE  IN  THE  ORGAN  OF  COMBATIVENESS  ON 
THE  LEFT  SIDF^  attended  with  Change  of  Temper ;  and  of  Disease 
in  the  left  Corpus  Striatum,  attended  with  Loss  of  Knowledge  of  the 
Signification  of  Words.    Reported  by  Geoboe  Combe. 

A  6KNTi.£MAN%  who  is  designated  Mr  N.  in  a  report  of  his 
case  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, No.  129,  by  James  Craig,  Esq.  surgeon,  Ludgate  Lodge, 
RathO)  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  midland  counties 
of  Scotland.  He  rose  to  eminence  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was 
educated  at  the  same  parish-school  with  my  father,  who  told 
me  the  incidents  of  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  mature  age 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  his  country  ;  and  when,  in  his 
later  years,  he  retired  to  a  small  estate  which  he  had  pur- 

chased  in  the  county  of ,  I  continued  to  hear  from 

friends  who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  every  im- 
portant occurrence  that  befel  him,  and  also  his  habits  and  oc- 
cupations. In  August  1882,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  affection  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  loss  of  the  power 
of  using  words,  and   a  change   of  temper   from    uncommon 
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mildness  to  great  irritability.  I  obtained  information  horn 
time  to  time  from  friends  who  were  in  freauent  communi- 
cation with  him,  concerning  his  mental  manifestations,  which 
were  to  me  extremely  interesting.  I  repeatedly  expressed  a 
desire  that  great  attention,  should  be  paid  to  the  examination 
of  his  brain  after  death ;  and  when  at  last,  in  the  month 
of  July  18d6,  he  was  cut  off  by  fever  at  the  age  of  dS,  this 
wish  was  not  forgotten.  On  the  15th  of  that  month,  Mr 
Craig,  before  mentioned,  waited  on  me  and  invited  me  to  attend 
the  examination  of  Mr  N.'^s  brain  on  Saturday  the  16th ;  add- 
ing, that,  as  he  intended  to  publish  the  case  himself,  it  should 
be  understood  that  I  shoula  not  publish  any  report  of  it  until 
after  his  had  appeared.  I  agreed  to  this  condition,  and  have 
fulfilled  it  His  report  having  now  been  published,  I  proceed 
to  give  my  own  ;  and  as  there  are  differences — some  of  them 
important — ^between  the  two  accounts,  I  shall  present  the  case 
in  a  documentary  form,  and  leave  the  facts  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  received  the  following  note  from  Mr  Craig : — 

**  My  Dear  Sir, — May  I  trouble  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience  to  write  put  for  me  an  account  of  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances observed  in  Mr  N.'^s  brain.  I  do  not  like  to  trust 
to  my  memory,  not  having  taken  notes  during  the  dissection. 
I  am,  &c.  James  Ckaig.*^ 

''  Batho,  2\tt  Julg  1836.** 

To  this  note  I  returned  the  following  answer  :^ 

^<  Mr  Deae  Sis«  Edikburou,  92dJulif  1830. 

^*  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  enclose  my  notes  of  the 
morbid  appearances  of  Mr  N.^s  skull,  with  remarks.  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  correcting  and  supplying  any  thing  that 
is  wanting  or  erroneously  stated.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  it,  as  I  use  the  phrenological  organs  to  describe  the 
localities  of  the  lesions. 

*^  I  understand  that  I  shall  not  publish  these  notes  until  after 
you  and  Dr  Abercrombie  have  published ;  but  I  presume  I 
may  do  so  then.     The  name  may  be  suppressed.     I  am,  &c. 

^*  George  Combe.^ 

The  notes  enclosed  in  this  letter  shall  immediately  be  given. 
In  some  instances  in  which  my  own  information  regarding 
certain  details  was  not  precise,  I  put  a  pencil  note  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  notes,  addressed  to  Mr  Craig,  rec^uesting  him  to  correct 
what  was  erroneous,  and  supply  items  of  information  that  were 
left  deficient  He  very  obligingly  did  so ;  and  the  notes,  as  now 
printed,  embody  his  additions  and  corrections.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  regard  him  as  at  all  committed  to  my  phrenological  opi. 
nions  and  explanations :  the  additions  contributed  by  him  re. 
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lated  merely  to  facts  in  the  case  or  in  the  dissection.  To  pre* 
vent  all  misconceptions,  I  have  here  printed  in  italics  the  words 
which  he  supplied. 

Noiis  of  Mr  NJ's  case^  drawn  up  hf  Mr  Combe. 

«  At 16th  July  1836.     Present— Dr  Abercrombie ; 

James  Craig,  Esq.  surgeon,   Ratho;   R.  Flockhart,  Esq. 
his  assistant ;  A J Esq.  W.  S. ;  George  Combe. 

"  The  head  of  Mr  N.,  who  died  on  15th  July,  was  examined 
bv  Mr  Craig  and  Dr  Abercrombie.  The  following  are  Mr 
Combe'*s  remarks : — 

"  Mr  N.  was  ninety-three  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in 
October  1742. 

IocHm. 
The  skull,  from  Concentrativeness  to  Comparison,  below  the  in- 
teguments, measured  .....        7*8 

From  Destructiveness  to  Destructivcness,      .  .  .5.6 

The  irm$r  diameter  of  the  dcull,  from  the  lower  edge  of  Conceu. 

trativeness  to  the  top  of  Individuality,        .  .  •        7* 

Inner  diameter  from  Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness,        .        5.3 
The  depth  from  Veneration  to  the  corpus  caUotum  was     .  .         1.6 

From  Firmness  to  do.  .  .  .  .  .2. 

From  Benevolence  to  do.  •  .  .  .  .1.6 

"  The  development  of  the  organs  was  as  follows : — 


AmativenesB,  rather  large. 
rhiloprogenitivenes3,  very  large. 
Concentrativeness,  fulL 
Adhesiveness,  rather  large. 
Combativeness,  large. 
Destructiveness,  rather  large. 
Secretiveness,  rather  large. 
Acquisitiveness,  full. 
Constructiveness,  rather  fulL 
Self-Esteem,  large. 
Love  of  Approbation,  large. 
Cautiousness,  large. 
Benevolence,  very  large. 
Veneration,  large. 
Firmness,  very  large. 
Conscientiousness,  rather  large. 
Hope,  larae         \  on  right  side, 
Wonder,  large    J    less  on  left. , 


Tdealitv,  full 
Wit,  full, 


ImiUtion.   {"Tu^U^^^S" 

Individuality,  large. 

Form,  large. 

Size,  large. 

Weight,  large. 

Colouring,  full. 

Ix>caHty,  rather  huge. 

Number,  rather  large. 

Order,  large. 

Eventuality,  full. 

Time,  moderate. 

Tune,  flill. 

Language,  large. 

Comparison,  large. 

Causality,  fulL 

"  The  coronal  region  was  remarkably  large  ;  the  anterior  lobe 
was  rather  high,  and  of  average  but  not  of  great  length  ;  the 
temperament  was  nervous  and  sanguine. 

**  The  portion  of  the  skull-cap  which  covered  the  right  hemi- 
sphere was  regular,  and  of  a  moderate  thickness ;  the  portion 
which  covered  the  left  hemisphere  was  irregular  in  thickness ; 
the  inner  table  was  thickened  at  the  portions  which  covered 
Imitation  and  Wonder.  The  outer  surface  of  the  skull  cover- 
ing the  left  hemisphere  appeared  more  depressed  than  the  right 
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at  these  organs,  and  there  was  a  thickening  of  the  bone  within. 
The  super-orbitar  plates  presented  each  a  deep  transverse  fur- 
row at  the  posterior  portion,  corresponding  to  the  organ  of  Lan« 
guage,  and  indicating  its  great  size.  The  middle  of  each  su« 
per-orbitar  plate  was  raised,  indicating  a  very  moderate  deve- 
lopment of  the  organs  of  Colouring.  The  convolutions  lying 
on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  constituting  the  organs  of  Form, 
were  very  large. 

**  On  attempting  to  remove  the  upper  portic»i  of  the  skull,  the 
adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  was  very  great  When  the  attach- 
ments were  cut,  and  the  skull  was  removed,  strong  marks  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action  presented  themselves  on  the  falx, 
and  on  the  dura  mater,  covering  Firmness,  Veneration,  Bene- 
volence, Imitation,  and  Wonder,  on  both  sides.  The  dura  mater 
there,  felt  like  buckram. 

**  There  were  sm^ll  fungous  depositions  on  the  brain  itself  at 
Veneration  and  Firmness. 

*^  There  was  effusion  between  the  convolutions  of  Imitation 
and  Benevolence. 

*^  The  brain  was  examined  by  cutting  thin  slices  horizontally, 
commencing  with  the  coronal  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere. 
The  whole  of  this  hemisphere  was  found  to  be  sound,  except 
a  tubercle  about  the  size  of  a  large  barleycorn,  at  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  at  the  organ  of  Combativeness.  The  right  ven- 
tricle was  sound. 

**  The  left  hemisphere  was  examined  by  cutting  thin  slices, 
commencing  at  the  coronal  region.  It  presented  appearances  of 
vascularity,  but  no  positive  disorganization  was  found  until  the 
dissection  reached  down  to  the  organ  of  Combativeness.  Here 
a  cavity  was  found  occupying  the  centre  of  the  organ  of  Com- 
bativeness, and  extending  into  Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness.  There  had  been  a  deposition  of  blood,  which  had 
been  absorbed,  leaving  a  cavity  with  a  yellowish  membrane. 
The  cavity  rather  exceeded  two  inches  in  extent ;  it  ran  ob- 
liquely outside  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  within  half  an  inch 
or  the  surface  of  the  organ  of  Combativeness.  The  diseased 
structure  approached  close  upon  the  ventricle,  but  did  not  com- 
municate with  it.    The  ventricle  was  all  sound. 

*<  The  brain  was  then  taken  out  of  thq  skull,  and  the  base  was 
examined  in  the  same  manner.  There  were  evident  marks  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action  in  the  bloodvessels  and  pia  mater. 
Greai  vasc%ilarity  throughoui. 

**  The  right  hemisphere  was  sound  in  structure. 

*^  In  the  left  hemisphere  the  internal  carotid  artery,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  membranes  at  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  middle  and  frontal  lobes,  bore  strong 
marks  of  chronic  inflammatory  action ;  the  arteries  were  brittle, 
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and  the  bloodvessels  highly  vascular,  particularly  where  AU- 
mentiveness  joins  Language. 

^^  In  the  left  corpus  striatum  a  small  cavity  was  found,  exactly 
of  the  same  character  with  that  found  in  the  posterior  lobe.  It 
was  situated  about  three  inches  backwards  from  the  surface  of 
the  skull  at  the  organ  of  Colouring,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
farther  back  than  the  sella  turcica,  and  about  half  an  inch  to 
the  left  of  it  The  extent  of  the  cavity  might  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Each  organ  extends  from  the  surface  to  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  so  that  this  lesion  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
fibres  of  the  organ  of  Language,  proceedmg  from  the  surface 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  super  orbitar  plate  to  the  medulla. 

"  There  was  a  tubercle  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

"  The  cerebellum  was  sound. 

**  The  thorax  was  opened.  The  lungs  remarkably  healthy  ; 
the  le/l  lung  adhering  extensively  to  the  pleura ;  and  effusion  in 
the  cavities.  The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  were  conside- 
rably ossified.  A  good  deal  of  effusion  was  found  in  the  peri- 
cardium. The  aorta  ascendens  was  enormously  large,  almost 
aneurismalj  but  structure  sound, 

"  Mr  N.  was  a  native  of  West  Lothian,  and  received  the 

rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  parish-school  of . 

He  was  educrated  for  the  Scotch  Church,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  Professor  HilTs  chair  in  Edinburgh  University,  He  went 
abroad  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  charg^  d'affaires  (Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot)  from  the  English  Government  to .  The  prin- 
cipal fell  sick,  and  tne  tutor  conducted  the  business  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  he  was  subsequently 
employed  by  the  British  Government  in  various  diplomatic 
capacities.     He  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest  employments 

as  a  British  ambassador,  and  resided  for  nine  years  at — 

in  that  capacity. 

^^  He  stated  that  in  his  youth  he  was  passionate,  which  cor- 
responds with  his  large  Combativeness  and  ample  Destructive- 
ness.  In  middle  and  later  life  he  was  remarkably  mild  in  tem. 
per,  amiable,  benevolent,  just  and  good.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  large  development  of  the  moral  organs,  which  der 
cidedly  predominated  over  the  propensities. 

^^  He  was  shrewd,  penetrating,  discreet,  and  conciliating ;  yet 
firm,  emphatic,  and  aecided.  His  intellect  was  clear  and  prac- 
tical, dealing  easily  with  the  details  of  business ;  and  he  spoke, 
it  is  said,  twelve  or  fourteen  languages — (he  understood  Jbur- 
teenj  and  could  talk  ten).  He  was  extremely  active.  As  a  pri- 
vate individual  he  was  the  most  amiable  of  human  beings,  uni- 
versally beloved,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 

*'  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  resided  on  his 
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own  estate,  five  miles  west  from  ,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  of  the  parish-roads,  and  every  species 
of  usefulness  which  he  could  accomplish.  He  expended  between 
L.  600  and  L.  800  of  his  own  funds  on  the  roads,  above  all  his 
allowances  from  tlie  public  assessments.  In  this  way  he  gave 
bread  to  the  industrious  poor,  whom  he  employed  as  labourers^ 
and  left  a  rich  legacy  in  admirably  made  roieuls  to  the  parish. 

^^  About  twelve  years  before  his  death  he  began  to  see  spec- 
tral illusions,  which  continued  at  intervals  to  appear  till  he  died. 
[See  Dr  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers^  1st  Ed. 
page  849 ;  also  farther  remarks  in  last  Edition.]  They  were 
human  figures  of  all  sizes,  and  in  the  costumes  of  all  the  ancient 
nations.  Sometimes  they  were  deliciously  small  and  beautiful 
miniatures ;  sometimes  they  were  robed  in  the  ancient  costume. 
His  most  frequent  and  pertinacious  spectral  visitor  was  an  old 
woman  with  a  cloak,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  Scotch  peasantry 
ffi  his  younger  days.  He  also  Jrequenily  saw  his  own  counte- 
nance as  a  youtfif  and  gradually  becoming  older ^  and  disappear- 
ed.     He  was  at  all  times  aware  that  these  were  illusions. 

*<  On  5tlst  Augtist  1882  he  was  taketi  t//,  his  temper  suddenly 
changed,  and  he  became  extremely  irritable.  Simultaneously 
with  this  change  of  temper  he  lost  the  power  of  using  language 
to  express  his  thoughts.  He  could  articulate  perfectly,  and 
he  was  always  uttering  words ;  but  they  ceased  to  be  significant, 
and  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  languages  which  he  had 
learned.  Occasionally,  he  mustered  a  very  few  English  words 
in  their  proper  order  and  signification,  and  was  intelhgible ;  but 
his  speecn  immediately  agam  fell  into  confusion.  His  intellec- 
tual perceptions  meantime  continued  clear.  He  understood 
business,  comprehended  spoken  language  addressed  to  him,  and 
used  signs  of  things  to  express  his  meaning,  so  far  as  he  could. 
He  continued  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  excessively  active  for 
a  man  of  his  age,  drove  out  in  his  carriage  every  day'^fl  do 
not  think  he  was  three  days  in  the  house) — and  was  acttially  in 
Edinburgh  the  ninth  day  before  he  died.  At  one  time  he  nad 
often,  for  several  mornings  in  successicm,  at  breakfast,  held  out 
a  piece  of  bread  to  the  servant,  and  addressed  to  him  a  great 
d«d  of  gibberish,  and  was  very  angry  because  he  was  not  un- 
derstood.    He  went  to into  a  baker^s  shop,  bought  a 

quartern  loof,  paid  for  it,  and  carried  it  away  under  his  arm. 

When  he  arrived  at ,  he  presented  it  to  his  butler^  and 

saidy  •  Thafs  what  I  wanttd!*  At  the  next  meal  he  cut  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  bread  which  the  family  were 
using,  placed  them  together,  pointed  out  the  superior  quality  of 
the bread,  and  enabled  the  whole  family  to  compre- 
hend that  he  had  been  all  along  complaining  of  the  bad  quality 
of  the  bread  which  was  provided  for  him.     He  seemed  always 
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to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  bread  by  the  smell.  ''Twos  um- 
Jbmdy  that  sense  he  trusted  to. 

**  These  mental  manifestations  correspond  with^the  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  the  brain. 

**  His  temper  changed  from  mildness  to  irritability,  and 
there  was  extensive  disease  in  the  left  hemisphere,  at  the  organ 
of  Combativeness ;  that  organ  remaining  entire  in  the  right  he- 
misphere,  and  Destructiveness  on  both  sides  being  sound*  He 
enjoyed  so  much  power  in  the  organ  of  Language  as  to  be  able 
to  understand  speech  when  addressed  to  him,  even  to  compre- 
hend  the  newspapers  when  read ;  but  so  little  as  to  be  incapable 
of  commanding  words  voluntarily  expressive  of  his  ideas ; — and 
the  organ  of  Language  on  the  right  side  was  entire,  while  there 
had  evidently  been  effusion  in  the  corpus  striatum,  in  the  left 
hemisphere,  a  little  way  backwards  from  the  surface  of  the  or- 

fan  of  Language  in  the  line  of  its  fibres.  He  saw  spectres,  but 
new  them  to  be  illusions  ;  and  the  state  of  the  dura  mater  and 
bloodvessels  shewed  that  there  had  been  long-standing  inflam- 
matory  action  in  the  regions  of  Imitation  and  Wonder  on  both 
sides.  He  had  been  excessively  active  in  mind  for  a  man  of 
his  age  ;  and  there  were  general  marks  of  chronic  inflammation 
in  the  membranes  and  bloodvessels  of  the  brain*^' 

A  few  physiological  remarks  by  me  followed  these  notes ; 
which  as  they  are  mere  speculations  attempting  to  account  for 
the  facts,  I  omit  at  present,  desiring  to  confine  this  report  ex- 
clusively to  matters  of  fact. 

Mr  Craig  returned  these  notes  with  the  following  letter  :— 

"  My  Dear  Sib, — I  return  you  the  notes  with  many  thanks. 
The  diseased  appearances  correspond  exactly.  As  soon  as  I 
get  my  notes  put  into  a  legible  form,  I'll  send  them  to  you 
for  perusal.  I  will  also  let  you  know  when  I  publish  his  case. 
Yours  very  truly,  James  Cuaig. 

**  LuDGATE  Lodge,  25/^  Jtdy  1830." 

In  the  beginning  of  October  I  received,  with  Mr  Craig's 
compliments,  a  separate  copy  of  "  History  of  a  Case  of  Spec- 
tral Illusions,  with  subsequent  loss  of  memory  of  words  and 
names ;  with  appearances  on  dissection.  By  James  Craig,  Esq."^ 
&c.,  extracted  from  the  Medical  Journal  before  mentioned,  and 
having  subjoined  to  it  "  Pathological  Observations  on  the  fore- 
going Case,  by  David  Craigie,  M.  D,^  &c.  I  was  then  on  the 
eve  of  leaving  home  for  Aberdeen  for  three  weeks.  On  my  re- 
turn I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Craig : — 

^  EDiKBURon,  3J  Nwember  183G. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  printed  report  of  the  case 
of  Mr  N.  when  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  Aberdeen,  and  had 
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not  time  then  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it,  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  attention.  In  youf*  note  to  me  of  the  25th  of 
July  you  said,  ^  As  soon  as  I  get  my  notes  put  into  a  legible 
form,  111  send  them  to  you  for  perusal.^  This  seems  to  have 
escaped  your  recollection,  as  the  notes  were  not  sent.  I  regret 
to  observe  that  you  omit  all  notice  of  the  change  of  Mr  N.'^s 
temper  from  a  state  of  placidity  to  one  of  irritability  at  the 
time  wh^  his  embarrassment  in  expressing  his  ideas  by  kn- 
guage  occurred.  The  paramount  object  iti  reporting  a  case  of 
this  kind,  is  to  state  the  whole  facts  and  circumstances ;  as  it 
often  happens  that  the  omission  of  some,  not  only  leaves  the 
report  incomplete,  but  gives  a  different  character  to  the  facts 
reported.  It  has  been  made  a  charge  by  the  phrenologists 
against  non-phrenological  medical  practitioners,  that  when  dis- 
eases occurred  in  parts  of  the  brain  devoted  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  propensities  or  sentiments,  they  did  not  take  due 
pains  to  ascertain  and  report  the  state  of  the  related  feelings  in 
the  patients.  In  the  present  instance,  this  omission  is  import- 
ant. According  to  your  report,  a  large  cavity  appeared  in  the 
region  of  Combativeness  on  the  left  side,  the  corresponding 
part  in  the  right  hemisphere  being  entire ;  but  not  one  word 
IS  said  about  the  temper  of  the  deceased.  As  my  notes,  which 
you  perused  before  arawing  up  your  report,  particularly  ad- 
verted to  this  point,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it  overlooked.  I 
shall  now  publish  my  report  under  the  same  name  with  yours. 
**  I  regret  to  observe,  that  you  have  omitted  the  e  m  my 
name  in  your  Report,  and  also  my  christian  name,  in  conse- 

auence  of  which,  no  one  who  reads  it  will  discover  that  I  was 
le  individual  who  was  present  at  the  dissection.     I  am,  &c* 

*«  6ko.  Combe.'' 

To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  received : — 

*'  My  Dear  Sir,  Ludoate  Lodge,  5^  November  1836. 

•*  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8d,  which  I  received  this  morning, 
I  have  to  state,  that  my  promise  did  not  escape  my  recollec* 
tion;  the  printed  copy  oi  Mr  N/s  case  was  what  I  meant 
for  your  perusal  ("'tis  verbatim  from  my  notes),  and  I  sent  you 
a  copy  the  very  day  it  came  into  my  possession. 

**  As  to  the  omission  you  complain  of,  I  have  distinctly  to 
state,  that  the  irritability  of  temper  you  allude  to  never  once 
came  under  my  own  observation,  nor  do  I  believe  it  existed, 
except  when  Mr  N.'s  wishes  or  orders  could  not  be  under- 
stooa, — ^in  short,  when  his  desires  were  virtually  disobeyed,-— 
or  when  he  came  into  contact  with  those  against  whom  he  (from 
a  very  evident  cause)  looked  with  disapprobation,  of  whom  I 
knew  several ;  and  in  all  these  cases,  \wbs  more  an  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  or  impatience  than  irritability.     I  believe  few 
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men,  if  any,  who  had  been  during  a  long  life  accustomed  to 
such  implicit  obedience  as  he  was,  would  have  remained  placid 
when  tneir  own  servants,  as  well  as  others,  (as  Mr  N.  must 
have  thought)  disregarded  their  commands.  I  have,  moreover, 
repeatedly  heard  the  remark  made  by  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  frequently  after  his  illness,  *  that  he  was 
the  same  affable  polite  person  as  even^ 

*•  My  report  was  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Drs  Abercrom- 
bie,  Davidson,  and  Thomson,  before  it  was  printed,  all  of  whom 
had  frequent  occasions  of  testifying  its  accuracy.  No  one  had 
such  opportunities  of  observing  the  case  in  all  its  features'  as 
myself,  to  which,,  throughout,  I  paid  a  very  strict  attention. 
From  what  rumour  or  report  you  derived  your  information,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  ;  but  I  feel  assured,  if  you  had  had 
the  frequent  personal  opportunities  of  observation  which  I  had, 
I  cannot  believe  you  would  have  formed  the  opinion  you  now 
maintain ;  and  I  deny,  in  toto^  the  suppression,  omission,  or 
misrepresentation  of  a  single  Jhct  which  occurred  to  my  obser- 
vation during  the  progress  of  the  case, — ^indeed,  had  I  not 
wished  to  be  scrupulously  accurate,  I  would  not  have  made  its 
history  so  unusually,  nay  unnecessarily  long:  whatever  thei 
*  general  charge,"*  therefore,  may  be  against  *  non-phrenologi- 
cal medical  practitioners,^  in  this  instance  I  do  believe  it  to  be 
inapplicable. 

'*  My  report,  as  it  is  printed  to  page  1 7,  where  it  commences 
the  account  of  1885,  was  drawn  up  and  perused  by  several  in- 
dividuals at  least  twelve  months  before  Mr  N.  s  death ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  the  fact  when  you  say  *  I  perused  your  re- 
port before  drawing  up  mine.^  I  wrote  to  you  requesting 
your  notes  of  the  dissection,  because  you  noted  them  aown  on 
the  spot,  to  compare  with  and  insure  the  accuracy  of  mine, 
which  were  written  when  I  returned  home ;  and  I  saw  with  sur- 
prise in  your  report,  the  statement,  new  to  me,  and  made  for 
the  first  time,  charging  Mr  N.  with  irritability  of  temper. 
I  marked  either  in  pencil  or  with  ink  *  incorrect^'*  or  some  such 
expression,  and  afterwards  rubbed  or  scratched  it  out,  leaving 
you  to  judge  of  the  actual  facU  of  the  case  as  reported  by  me. 

"  I  regret  extremely  the  unintentional  mistake  regarding  your 
name  ivid  surname,  which  never  occurred  to  me  until  I  received 
your  letter.  I  could  have  no  possible  motive  for  not  wishing 
It  made  perfectly  public,  and  have  uniformly  stated  unreser- 
vedly, that  you  were  present  at  the  post-mortem  inspection.  I 
am,  &c.  James  Cbaig.'" 

I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Craig : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  Edikburoh,  l^ih  November  1«36.  ' 

*'  I  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  November,  and  beg  to 
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mention,  that  I  am  now  printing  Mr  N.'^s  case  from  my  notes, 
adding  my  letter  to  you  dated  the  Sd  of  November,  and  your 
letter  to  me  dated  the  5th  of  November,  ad  longum.     I  have 

S'ven  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  maae  the  remark, 
at  there  had  been  a  change  of  Mr  N.^s  temper,  contempora- 
neously with  the  disorder  of  the  function  of  language.  I  sum 
up  the  whole  by  some  remarks  on  the  points  in  which  your  re- 
port and  Dr  Craigie^s  differ  from  mine.  I  shall  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  whole  as  soon  as  published.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Geo.  Combe.^ 

The  evidence  on  which  I  made  the  statement  that  Mr  N.'s 
temper  changed  contemporaneously  with  his  loss  of  the  use  of 
language,  shall  now  be  given. 

1  addressed  the  foUowing  letter  to  Dr  Mackintosh : — 

"  My  Dear  Sib,  Edihburgh,  18/*  November  1836. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  case  of  Mr 
N.,  in  the  129th  No.  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  in 
which  I  see  your  name  mentioned  as  having  been  in  consulta- 
tion, and  to  the  enclosed  proof  of  my  own  report  of  the  same 
case ;  and  to  request'that  you  will  inform  me  whether  you  know 
any  thing  about  a  change  of  temper  in  Mr  N.,  contemporane- 
ously with  his  loss  of  the  power  oi  using  language.      I  am,  &c. 

**  Geo.  Combe.'*' 

To  this  letter  Dr  Mackintosh  returned  the  following  answer:—* 

**  My  Dear  Sib,  Edikburoh,  19/ft  November  183C 

"  In  reply  to  your  note  of  vesterday'^s  date,  I  have  to  state 
that  there  is  a  distinct  impression  on  my  mind  of  a  remarkable 
change  of  temper  in  Mr  N.'^s  case,  contemporaneously  with  his 
loss  of  power  of  using  language  correctly. 

"  I  had  several  interviews  with  his  conndential  servants,  to  en- 
able me  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  restraint  should  be  em- 
ployed, as  such  a  step  was  touched  upon  in  consultation.  In- 
deed, my  belief  is,  that  one  of  my  visits  to  was  to 

assist  with  others  in  determining  whether  restraint  should  be 
employed.  All  his  servants  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  ex- 
cessively irritable  and  obstinate  in  temper,  difficult  to  please, 
and  sometimes  unmanageable,  from  the  period  of  his  attack  ; 
and  some  of  them  contrasted  this  conduct  with  his  usual  kind 
and  easy  manner  towards  them.  At  my  visits  there  was  always 
some  management  necessary  before  I  was  introduced,  and  he 
appeared  impatient,  and  often  so  irritable,  that  I  was  guarded 
in  my  expressions,  and  always  made  my  retreat  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. On  entering  the  room,  however,  he  always  received  me 
in  the  most  pc4ite  liianner.     I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

**  John  Mackintosh.^ 

VOL.  X. — no.  l.  a  a 
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The  fdlowin^  decUration  was  made  to  me  by  the  indtridnal 
who  subBcribes  it,  in  presence  of  two  of  the  personal  friends  of 

'MrN. 

Staiement  made  by  John  Stneal^  son  of  Joseph  Smealy  gardener 

to  Mr  N. 

**  My  father  was  gardener  to  Mr  N.  for  thirty-four  years  be- 
fore his  death.  I  have  been  nine  years  in  the  garden  under  my 
father.  Before  Mr  N.  was  taken  ill  in  1832,  he  was  remark- 
able for  mildness  of  temper,  and  in  speaking  to  his  servants  he 
was  kind  and  civil  At  that  time  a  striking  change  took  place 
in  his  temper  In  coming  into  the  garden^  if  he  saw  a  straw 
or  a  leaf  on  the  walk,  he  flew  into  a  passion.  He  became  ex- 
tremely irritable  towards  my  fatlier,  and  at  one  time  struck 
him ;  at  another  time  he  threw  a  lock  at  him,  and  on  a  third 
occasion  spat  in  his  face.  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  go  out  of 
the  way  occasionally »  when  I  saw  him  coming,  and  hid  myself 
among  the  bushes  to  avoid  him.  My  father  and  myself  did 
every  thing  possible  to  please  him.  At  one  time  my  father  was 
so  much  distressed  by  Mr  N.''s  bad  temper,  that  he  spoke  of 
giving  up  his  situation,  as  he  could  not  manage  with  him.  Mr 
N.'^s  condition  was  variable.  On  some  days  he  was  pleasant,  on 
other  days  the  least  thing  would  have  put  him  quite  out  of 
temper  mtogether.  He  continued  in  this  condition  to  the  last. 
The  same  occurrences  took  place  witli  his  other  servants,  and 
I  could  give  a  great  many  similar  examples.  There  was  only 
one  servant  who  was  ever  heard  of  as  being  inattentive  to  Mr 
N.,  and  with  whom  he  had  just  cause  for  offence.  His  other 
servants  have  been  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  his  service,  and 
are  respectable  men,  and  his  temper  was  equally  trying  to  them. 
Mr  Craig  told  my  father  at  one  time,  that  he  did  not  think 
that  he  could  continue  to  visit  Mr  N.,  on  account  of  his  bad 
temper  towards  him.  Mr  N.  was  aware  that  he  was  not  intel- 
ligible. 1  often  had  occasion  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  he  shewed  me  by  signs  what  he  wanted.  He 
knew  that  my  father  did  not  understand  him  when  he  struck 
him  and  spat  on  him  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  when  my  father 
told  him  tnat  he  could  not  any  longer  support  his  temper,  and 
must  give  up  his  situation,  Mr  N.  burst  into  tears,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  own  bosom,  made  my  father  to 
understand  that  he  wished  that  he  would  not  leave  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  My  father  would  confirm  all  that  I  have  said,  for 
he  and  I  were  talking  about  the  matter  last  night. 

^  Wh  Notember  1838.  JoHN  SmkaL."* 

Dr  Craigie,  in  his  rematrks  on  Mr  Craig^s  report,  obaerres 
that  Mr  N.  was  not  tiurofte ; — and  all  the  evidence  to  which  I 
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have  bad  aocess  confirms  this  view  of  the  case.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  Bank-director  that  Mr  N.  continued  to  draw  suras 
from  his  cash-account,  on  his  own  orders,  almost  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  orders  were  not  regularly  subscribed,  but  he 
presented  them  bimsdf,  and  the  money  was  paid  to  him.  All 
these  authorities  concur  in  saying,  that  in  his  intercourse  with 
persons  of  his  own  rank,  in  the  way  of  business  or  friendship, 
Mr  N.  generally  continued  polite  and  affable  to  the  last,  aU 
thou^  there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Mr  Craig,  in  his  letter  dated  the  5th  of  November,  seems  to 
admit  that  when  Mr  N.  was  not  understood,  and  when  his  cm*- 
ders  were  virtually  disobeyed,  he  became  irritated.  The  real 
questions  are,  1st,  Whether  his  temper  changed  at  the  time  of 
his  malady  ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  did ;  and  far- 
ther, a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr  N.,  after  reading  Mr  Craig^s 
letter,  says  in  a  note  to  me :  *M  never  supposed  that  any  one 
who  saw  Mr  N.  in  his  latter  days,  and  knew  him  previous  to 
his  illness,  would  have  caHed  in  question  the  alteration  in  his 
temper.^  And,  Sdly,  Whether  his  bad  temper  was  morbid,  or 
the  healthy  action  oi  his  faculties  in  his  peculiar  situation  ?  I 
infer  it  to  have  been  morbid,^r^,  Because  he  was  not  insane, 
and  was  aware  that  he  had  become  unintelligible,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  servants  were  not  to  blame  for  not  understanding 
him.  He  in  general  gave  effect  to  this  knowledge  in  his  inter- 
course of  friendship  or  of  business  with  persons  of  his  own  sta- 
tion ;  and  if  there  nad  not  been  morbid  irritability  in  his  tem- 
per, he  would  have  restrained  his  passion  also  in  regard  to  his 
servants.  Secondly y  Because  his  ebullitions  of  violence,  such  as 
are  described  by  John  Smeal,  were  numerous,  and  occurred 
without  the  existence  of  causes  sufficient  to  have  provoked  them 
in  his  mind  when  in  a  state  of  health.  Thirdl^y  Because  he 
was  a  man  not  only  of  courteous  but  of  courtly  manners,  and 
unless  impelled  by  morbid  irritation,  was  incapable  of  such  acts 
as  striking,  or  throwing  a  lock  at,  or  spittmg  on  a  servant 
whom  he  esteemed,  and  whom  he  entreated  with  tears  to 
continue  in  his  service  till  his  death,  even  after  he  had  treat- 
ed him  with  this  violence  and  indignity. 

Remarks  ofi  the  Report  of  the  case  of  Mr  M,  given  in  the 
Edknburgfi  Medical  and  Sttrgical  Journal^  No,  129* 

When  Mr  Craig  called  for  me  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  in- 
vited me  to  attend  the  examination  of  Mr  N.'^s  brain,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  that  Mr  Hood  of  Kilmarnock  had,  in  the  Phren. 
Trans,  and  Phren.  Joum.,*  reported  a  case  very  similar  to  that 

*  Phren.  Trans,  p.  936  <  Phren.  Joarnal*  vol  ill.  p.  26 ;  we  also  Combe'i 
S/ttem,  4th  edit  toI.  ii.  p.  651. 

A  a2 
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of  Mr  N.,  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  diaeased  state  of  the  fa- 
culty of  Language ;  and  that,  on  dissection,  that  surgeon  had 
found  in  the  left  hemisphere  a  lesion  of  the  parts,  which  termi- 
nated  '*  at  half  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  brain,  where  it 
rests  over  the  middle  of  the  super-orbitar  plate.*'  Two  small 
depressions  or  cysts  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
"  and  the  cavity,  considered  as  a  whole,  expanded  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain,  till  it  opened  into  the  ventricle  in 
the  form  of  a  trumpet.  The  right  hemisphere  did  not  present 
any  remarkable  appearance."  I  observed  to  him  that  the  situa- 
tion of  this  lesion  corresponded  to  that  of  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage. After  the  dissection  of  Mr  N.'s  brain,  and  after  Dr 
Abercrombiehad  left  us  (for,  as  he  was  much  pressed  for  time, 
he  did  not  wait  to  see  the  opening  of  the  thorax),  I  called  to 
Mr  Craig's  recollection  the  resemblance  of  the  lesion  in  the  left 
hemisphere  in  the  present  case  to  that  which  had  presented  it- 
self in  the  case  of  Mr  Hood's  patient,  when  he  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  the  remark. 

After  receiving  back  my  "  Notes'"  on  the  25th  July,  no  com- 
munication  was  made  by  Air  Craig  to  me  until  he  sent  me  his 
own  report,  by  that  time  published  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  I  read  it  with  much  interest,  to  see  how  the  bearing 
of  the  facts  on  Phrenology  should  be  treated  ;  and  I  was  much 
edified  by  the  result.  It  is  well  known  that  that  Journal  at 
first  violently  opposed,  and  that  it  has  subsequently  treated 
with  contemptuous  silence,  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
phrenological  school.  In  the  present  instance  matters  were 
managed  as  foMows : — Mr  Craig  furnished  his  Jong  report  of 
the  mental  manifestations  of  Mr  N.,  dilating  on  his  spectral  il- 
lusions and  impaired  language,  but  omitting  entirely  all  notice 
of  his  change  of  temper ;  to  which  he  added  a  simple  description 
of  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain,  without  saying  one 
word  on  any  supposed  connexion  between  the  mental  pheno- 
mena and  them.  This  report  was  handed  over  to  Dr  Craigie, 
the  editor  of  the  Journal,  who  wrote  an  ample  dissertation  "  On 
Spectral  Illusions,''andon  "the State  of  the  Brain  causing  them,**" 
but  in  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  he  does  not  permit  even 
a  hint  to  escape  him  of  any  thing  obsei*ved  or  written  by  phreno- 
logists in  elucidation  of  this  subject.  He  also,  faithful  to  his 
text  in  Mr  Craig''s  report,  knows  nothing  and  says  nothing  of 
any  change  of  temper  in  the  patient ;  and  of  course  the  large 
cavity  in  the  left  organ  of  Corabativeness  is  not  connected 
with  the  phenomena  to  which,  according  to  all  appearance, 
it  gave  rise.  So  far  from  connecting  it  with  the  chnnge  of 
temper,  Dr  Craigie  ascribes  to  this  lesion  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
words,  thereby  applying  the  morbid  appearances  as  directly  as 
possible  in  contradiction  to  Phrenology.     He  says :   "  The  ex- 
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ptanation  (tfthis  occurrcfice^  (the  loss  of  the  use  of  words),  "  and 
of  the  symptoms  which  took  place  on  the  ^Ist  of  August  18S2» 
I  think  t>  to  bejbuvd  in  the  atttte  of  the  posfet  tor  lobtt  of  the 
right*''  (he  probably  means  the  IJi)  "  hemisphere,  as  disclosed 
by  inspection.  It  is  clear  that,  whether  the  orgasm  which  had 
terminated  in  this  process  of  softening  took  place  suddenly  or 
slowly,  it  did  not  co-exist  with  the  spectral  illusions,  nor  could 
it  have  taken  place  within  a  few  months  or  even  days  before 
the  fatal  termination.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
case  concurs  to  shew  that  at  this  time,  perhaps  some  months 
previously,  for  instance  in  May  1881,  a  degree  of  vascular  or- 
gasm and  excitation  had  commenced  in  this  part  of  the  brain  ; 
that  after  going  on  for  some  time  it  had  undergone  a  temporary 
abatement ;  tlutt  it  had  given  rise  to  the  lafs  of  memori/^  then 
remarked ;  and  that,  after  the  first  abatement,  it  had  recurred 
in  a  more  decided  form  in  August  18(52.^ 

Dr  Craigie  does  not  see  any  connection  between  the  lesion  re- 

Srted  by  Mr  Craig  to  have  existed  '*  in  the  middle  lobe,  on  the 
t  side,  a  little  beliind  the  pituitary  gland,  and  to  the  left  of 
it,*^  "  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent,''  and  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  words.  To  have  discovered  this  connection 
would  have  been  to  admit  a  fact  in  favour  of  Phrenology. 

With  all  deference  to  Dr  Craigie,  there  are  better  grounds  for 
viewing  the  lesion  in  the  left  posterior  lobe  to  be  connected  with 
the  change  of  temper,  and  that  in  the  left  middle  lobe  with  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  words,  than  for  his  supposition ;  because 
the  functions  of  these  different  parts  in  a  state  of  health  are 
known  to  be  connected  with  the  manifestations  of  the  combative 
propensity  and  the  faculty  of  Language.  Besides,  in  the  case 
reported  by  Mr  Hood,  the  phenomena  attending  tlie  loss  of 
the  use  of  words  were  remarkably  similar  to  those  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  case  of  Mr  N. ;  and  in  Mr  Hood's 
case  there  was  no  lesion  in  either  of  the  posterior  lobes^  while 
there  was  disease  in  the  region  of  the  brain,  on  the  left  side, 
corresponding  with  that  in  which  the  small  cavity  was  found  in 
Mr  N.'s  brain. 

Dr  Craigie  adds  some  observations  on  the  loss  of  the  fet- 
culty  of  language,  in  which  he  says  that  <*  it  is  manifest  that 
the  privation  was  not  universal,  as  it  did  not  extend  tc>  the 
remembrance  of  places,  persons,  or  objects.*'  The  phrenolo- 
gists agree  in  this  remark;  but  they  numbly  think  that  this 
affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  their  doctrine  that  the  faculty  of 
language  is  manifested  by  a  part  of  the  brain  different  from  those 
parts  which  manifest  *^  the  remembrance  of  places,  persons,  or 
objects." 

I  must  here  limit  myself  to  the  following  observations  : — 
.  I.  Mr  N.  was  known  to  have  acquired  From  ten  to  fourteen 
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languases ;  and  the  examination  of  his  brain  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  size  of  the  convolution,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  phrenologists,  constitutes  the  organ  of  the  faculty 
of  Language.  Mr  Craig  takes  no  notice  of  its  size.  I  affirm 
that  it  was  unusually  large,  and  that  there  was  a  distinct  trans- 
verse furrow  in  each  super-orbitar  plate,  of  more  than  ordinary 
depth,  corresponding  to  its  dimensions. 

II.  Mr  N.  retained  the  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  words 
when  addressed  to  him,  but  could  not  use  words  intelligibly 
himself,  so  that  his  faculty  of  Language  was  impaired,  but  not 
destroyed.  In  concomitance  with  this  fact,  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage was  entire  in  the  right  hemisphere,  while  in  the  left  there 
was  a  cavity  in  the  line  of  the  fibres  of  it.  Mr  Craig  and  Dr 
Craigie  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  phrenological  doctrine  that 
there  are  separate  organs  for  the  faculty  of  Language  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  organs,  and  also  all  notice  of  the  bearing  of 
the  facts  of  Mr  N.'^s  case  on  these  doctrines. 

III.  Mr  Craig  denies  all  morbid  change  of  temper  in  Mr  N. 
at  the  period  of  his  loss  of  the  use  of  language.  I  have  pro- 
duced evidence  of  the  change,  and  it  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  case  taken  in  connection  with  the  morbid  appearances  in 
the  organ  of  Combativeness.  To  record  the  latter,  and  omit 
the  former,  is  to  mutilate  and  give  a  signification  to  the  facts  at 
variance  with  their  real  import. 

IV.  In  the  phrenological  works  published  by  Dr  Gall,  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  their  followers,  facts  are  stated,  tending  to  shew 
that  spectral  illusions  are  connected  in  someway  with  Targe  de- 
velopment or  diseased  action  of  the  organs  of  Wonder,  or  of 
those  of  Wonder  and  Imitation.  In  the  present  case  the  skull 
was  thickened  over  these  organs  in  the  left  hemisphere,  indi- 
cating a  degree  of  morbid  action  in  that  region  which  did  not 
present  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  skull.  No  notice  is  taken  of 
this  concomitance  in  Mr  Craig's  report 

V.  Dr  Craigie  cites  some  cases  of  lesions  of  the  brain  accom- 
panying loss  of  the  use  of  words,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
Mr  H(X>d^s  case,  which,  in  regard  both  to  the  mental  manifes- 
tations and  morbid  appearances,  was  closely  analogous  to  the 
present,  but  which  contradicts  Dr  Craigie's  supposition,  that 
the  lesion  in  the  posterior  lobe  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  words. 

In  short,  if  scientific  truth  be  an  object  worth  pursuing,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  to  what  extent  its  cause  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Craig  and  Dr  Craigie  have 
brought  this  case  before  the  public  and  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  the  fashion  with  those  who  oppose  Phrenology,  and  also 
with  those  who,  like  Dr  Prichara  and  Academicus,  simply 
affirm  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  truths  to  treat  with  in- 
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creduKty  crery  fact  observed  and  reported  by  pfarenoiogisCi. 
In  this  instance  we  see,  that  when  facts  of  the  most  palpable 
character  are  presented  to  non-phrenolcMpcal  or  anti-pJirenolo- 
gical  observers,  they  do  not  perceive  them,  or  do  not  report 
them.  How,  then,  can  Phrenolo^  ever  be  proved  to  be  true 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  men,  while  this  system  shall  be  pur* 
sued  ?  If  a  phrenologist  had  not  had  access  to  the  facts  of  this 
case,  it  would  have  continued  to  be  cited  as  a  striking  evidence 
against  the  doctrines.     How  many  similar  examples  may  exist  ? 

G.  C. 

Edinburgh,  2\9i  Nov.  ISm 

P.  S.  Before  the  foregoing  remarks  were  printed  off,  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  my  letter  to  Mr  Craig,  dated  the  18th  of 
November,  which  I  consider  it  due  to  him  to  present  also  to 
the  reader. 

**  My  Dear  Sir,  Iajdqatk  Lod«b,  \9th  November  183a 

"  My  letter  to  you  of  the  5th  was  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation ;  if,  however,  you  do  so,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of 
omitting  the  real  and  substituting  the  fictitious  name  of  Mr  N. 

**  Upon  maturely  re-considering  the  case, — upon  examining 
those  who  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  subject  of  it, — 1 
see  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  altering  my  deliberately  form- 
ed opinion,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  eminent  medical  men  who 
visited  along  with  me,  as  well  as  others  who  were  in  the  habit 
erf  seeing  Mr  N.  frequently,  and  giving  the  decided  preference 
to  an  opinion  formed  upon  my  own  daily  personal  observation, 
to  your  report,  second  hand  as  it  must  be,  which,  however,  I 
■ball  be  glad  to  see  when  published.     I  am,  &c. 

"  James  Craig.'* 

This  letter  led  me  to  make  additional  inquiries*to  ascertain 
to  what  ext^it  the  statement  of  John  Smeal  might  be  relied 
on  ;  and  I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  gentleman 
of  great  respectability,  well  known  to  the  public. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  21<I  November  1830. 

^  Only  once  after  the  loss  of  the  command  of  words  did  t 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  Mr  N.,  when  he  immediately 
recognised  me,  and  I  believe  alluded  to  Dr  J—-,  but  he 
■poke  what  appeared  to  me  co  be  Spanish,  or  chiefly  Spanish, 
wad  of  course  I  made  my  bow  as  speedily  as  possible.  Only 
once,  too,  did  I  see  Mr  Smeal  senior  after  that  event,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  all  that  I  gathered  from  him,  confirms  most 
amply  the  account  given  by  you  of  the  change  of  temper  from 
remarkable  mildness  to  marKed  irritability.  Whoever  knows 
the  dianicter  of  Mr  Joseph  Smeal,  for  qmetness,  mildnessy^Wt- 
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tachment  to  his  old  master,  well  tried  probity,  and  general 
worth  of  every  sort,  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  impli- 
cit credence  to  his  report,  and  in  being  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  exaggerated,  but  rather  understated,  and  the  examples 
of  bad  temper  either  concealed  or  apologised  for.     His  son  I 

believe  to  be  equally  trustworthy.     I  am,  &c. 

*<  _— ___  — — ^—  ''* 

I  am  authorized  to  communicate  to  Mr  Craig  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  this  letter. 

The  public  will  now  form  their  own  judgment  on  the  case. 

G.  C. 

23d  November  1836. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

SHORT  COMMUNICATION'S. 

Staiutks  of  Phrenciogy, — Since  the  publication  of  the  work 
bearing  this  tide,  several  communications  have  been  made  to  me, 
which  tend  to  shew  that  the  actual  strength  of  phrenologists  in 
numbers,  is  under-estimated  in  the  work.  Thus,  in  London, 
there  is  "  The  Anthropological  Society,'*  including  thirty-eight 
members,  and  the  society  of  "  Phrenological  Inquirers,"  com* 
prehending  forty -five  members*  Phrenological  societies  or  classes 
nave  also  been  formed  in  several  places  additional  to  those  men- 
tioned  in  the  work,  as  at  Paisley,  Berwick,  and  Southampton. 
And  I  am  further  informed  of  phrenologists  in  different  towns 
of  which  no  notice  was  made.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
any  other  communications  of  this  kind,  and  will  make  public  the 
particulars,  when  collected;  in  a  supplemental  sheet,  or  some 
other  form.  It  is  obviously  for  the  advantage  of  Phrenology 
that  the  full  numerical  strength  of  its  adherents  should  be 
known ;  and  on  this  account  I  do  not  hesitate  in  earnestly  re- 
questing phrenologists  to  forward  the  publicity  of  circumstances 
odculated  to  answer  such  end.  Great  caution,  however,  is  re- 
quisite that  no  over-estimate  of  numbers  be  made. — While  al- 
luding to  the  ^^  Statistics,^  I  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  correcting  a  slight  error  in  allusion  to  Liverpool.  Mr  Levi- 
son'^s  lectures  were  delivered  in  December  1833,  not  in  January 
1836.  This  gentleman  is  anxious  that  the  correction  should  bie 
made,  but  it  would  not  interest  other  persons  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mistaken  date. — H.  C.  W. 

Functwii  of  fFiU.— I  have  seen  three  pases  of  living  individuals 
which  strongly  tend  to  corroborate  the  views  of  Spurzheim,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  examples  adduced  by  Mr  Scott  and  myself 
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in  former  volumes  of  the  Phreriologica!  Journal,  are  the  mani- 
festations of  Wit  and  Causality  combined.  We  want  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  manifestations  of  Causality  taken  by  itself ;  al- 
most every  example  cited  by  phrenological  writers  appears  to 
involve  otner  organs  in  united  activity,  particularly  Time  and 
Eventuality. — H.  C.  W. 

Receiii  Attacks  on  Phrenology. — Two  periodicals,  which  are 
widely  known  and  circulated,  have  just  published  attacks  on 
Phrenology.  **  The  Quarterly  advocate  of  despotic  principles 
is  fast  receding  from  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  aee,^ 
writes  Mr  Baboage ;  and  its  opposition  to  Phrenology  will  be 
held  by  many  to  be  recommendatory,  or  a  sort  of  implied  ad- 
mission that  the  science  is  calculated  to  improve  mankind. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Review  is  still  read  by 
some  antique  gentlemen,  but  as  these  persons  never  would  be- 
come plirenoWists,  the  attack  will  be  quite  harmless,  both  to 
the  science  ana  to  the  Review.  It  is  somewhat  otherwise  with 
Tai^s  Magazine.  It  may  possibly  encourage  some  few  persons 
in  their  prejudices  against  Phrenology  ;  but,  looking  to  the  class 
in  which  Tait  chiefly  circulates,  it  needs  no  great  foresight  to 
predict  that  any  injurious  consequences  from  its  antiphrenolo- 
gical  effusions  m  the  October  number  will  fall  upon  the  pecuni- 
ary matters  of  the  Magazine  itself,  and  not  upon  the  phrenolo- 
gical Works  which  it  is  pleased  to  condemn.  Here  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  ask  the  editors  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  to  allow 
me  to  point  out  an  example  of  the  egregious  blunders  committed 
by  critics  destitute  of  any  proper  key  to  human  character.  The 
writer  of  the  notice  in  Tait  discovers  proofs  of  the  "  bump'^  of 
credulity  being  very  large  in  the  author  of  the  *^  Statistics  of 
Phrenology."  Never  was  there  a  more  unlucky  guess.  So  far 
is  the  author  of  that  work  from  being  liberally  endowed  with 
credulity,  that,  while  yet  in  his  teens^  he  had  acquire<l  the  nick- 
names of  **  Sceptic''  and  "  Caviller,"  in  his  own  family  and  ac- 
quaintance— names  not  applied  with  reference  to  religious  opi. 
nions,  but  on  account  of  an  excessive  tendency  to  aoubt  and 
question  every  proposition  set  before  him,  until  furnished  with 
some  good  grounds  or  proof  whereon  to  let  it  rest  The  mental 
peculiarity,  which  procured  for  him  such  little-coveted  appella- 
tions, still  inheres;  and  assuredly  no  phrenologist  could  criti- 
cise the  **  Statistics  of  Phrenology,"  or  any  other  work  by  the 
same  writer,  without  discovering  that  very  prominent  mental 
feature,  which  the  tinphrenological  critic  in  yTait  has  been 
altogether  unable  to  detect  Such  is  criticism  by  persons  desti- 
tute of  any  key  to  human  character !  As  to  Taif s  notice  in 
other  respects,  it  is  written  with  smartness  and  some  point ;  but 
a  phrenologist  will  certainly  not  discover  a  large  ^*  bump"  of 
Conscientiousness  in  the  head  of  the  writer.     A  little  bump  of 
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this  kind  would  have  prevented  that  notice  being  made  the  ve^ 
hide  of  circulating  Mr  Scotfs  glaring  misstatement  about  Mr 
Combe's  remarks  on  the  habits  of  society  being  at  variance  with 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  might  also  have  prevented 
some  other  one-sided  comments.  The  author  of  the  ^*  Statistics,^ 
however,  will  easily  forgive  the  irony  applied  to  himself,  and 
will  assure  the  writer  of  the  notice  that  the  strength  of  phreno- 
logists is  understated  in  the  book  in  question. — H.  C.  W. 

Faculi^  of  Imitation. — Sir, — Conceiving  that  the  following 
case,  which  I  have  found  to-day  in  lookmg  over  Dr  Plofs 
«  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire''  (1686),  p.  284,  might  inte- 
rest you  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  as  exhibiting  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  morbid  action  in  the  organ  of  Imitation,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  story  as  given  in 
the  author's  own  words.  The  case  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  129*     v 

*^  But  when  this  imitating  quality  is  so  very  strong  that  it 
becomes  involuntary,  as  it  is  in  Donald  Monro  of  Scrachbogie,  in 
Scotland,  who  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  puts  it  on,  wipes  his  nose, 
wrings  his  hands,  stretches  forth  hisarm&i  and  imitates  all  other 
actions  he  sees  other  men  doe,  though  much  against  his  will, 
with  so  much  exactness,  and  such  a  natural  and  unaffected  an 
air,  that  no  man  can  suspect  he  does  it  with  designe,  and  yet 
with  so  strong  an  impulse  (as  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr  Gor- 
don informs  us)  that  if  his  hands  be  held,  be  cannot  forbeare 
pressing  to  ftei  himself  free  to  doe  the  same  thing.  Nay,  so 
contrary  to  his  mind  does  he  ape  these  motions,  that  to  hidfe  his 
infirmity,  he  casts  down  his  eyes  when  he  walks  the  streets,  and 
turns  them  away  when  in  company,  wherein  too  ^tis  hard  to  make 
him  stay,  once  he  finds  himself  observed."— -I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.  D. 

EdiDburgh,  2  Teviot  Row,  Aug.  22.  1836. 

LeUer  to  the  Editor. — Mr  Editor, — In  a  town  that  must  be 
nameless,  I  lately  heard  a  gentleman  say  that  the  things  you 
publish  as  facts  are  not  facts.  As  this  gentleman  is  supposed 
to  be  a  philosopher,  I  did  not  think  it  becoming  in  me  to  con- 
tradict nim  ;  so  I  very  respectfully  inquired  which  were  not 
facts.  The  gentleman  opened  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  chin, 
and  stammered,  and  twisted  about  on  his  chair,  but  not  a  syl- 
lable could  he  utter ;  and  he  looked  so  very  uneasy,  that  all 
my  respect  was  changed  into  pity,  and  I  began  to  talk  about 
the  rainy  weather ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  he  sat  quite  still,  and 
talked  very  nicely  without  stanlmering  at  all.  Now,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, it  is  my  private  opinion  (which  I  will  tell  you)  that  the 
r^ntleman  would  not  have  got  out  any  answer  to  my  question  if 
had  waited  an  hour  for  it.  Don't  you  think  so  too  ?  I  am, 
Mr  Editor,  with  great  regard,  yours,  Mabia. 
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The  Jihenaunij  October  S2.  1886.— The  literary  criticisms 
in  this  periodical  are  usually  written  with  judgment,  and  by 
well-informed  persons ;  but  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  betrayed  by  several  of  its  contributors,  when- 
ever  their  lucubrations  relate  to  man  and  mind.  In  such  cases, 
their  remarks,  if  not  the  merest  commonplaces,  are  either  idle 
and  unprofitable  guesses  or  downright  blunders,  partially  veiled 
in  a  flimsy  tissue  of  verbiage.  The  following  passage  affords 
an  example  of  sounding  words,  destitute  of  any  clear  meaning 
or  practical  instruction  :— *•  Wonderful  are  the  powers  of  the 
microscope,  opening  to  our  eyes  a  new  world  of  being,  and 
bringing  us  acquainted  with  forms  and  modes  of  existence,  of 
which  heretofore  we  had  no  conception  or  apprehension.  But 
is  there  no  moral  microscope,  by  means  of  which  we  may  look 
more  deeply  into  the  human  heart,  and  see  more  closely  the 
current  of  human  thoughts,  and  the  working  of  human  feel- 
ings ?  Yes,  sympathy,  by  means  of  which  humanity  is  opened 
to  us,  and  we  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  mental  emotions 
and  characteristics  quite  as  interesting,  and  as  much,  generally, 
overlooked  as  those  forms  of  physical  existence  which  are  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  and  thus  we  learn 
that  the  moral  world  is  as  full  of  active  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  the  material  world  is  of  curious  and  beautiful  forms  of  ex- 
istence.**  With  some  truth  might  we  term  Phrenology  a  moral 
microscope,  by  means  of  which  **  humanity  is  opened  to  us,** 
and  we  are  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  mental  characteristics 
**  generally  overlooked.*  But  who,  while  awake,  ever  thought 
of  calling  **  sympathy*  a  moral  microscope,  and  attributing 
any  elucidatory  power  to  a  mere  word  of  such  vague  generality 
and  varying  sense,  that  out  of  any  dozen  persons  asked  about 
it,  probably  not  two  would  represent  its  meaning  to  themselves 
by  the  same  kind  of  ideas  !  The  passage  is  given  under  the 
**  original  papers,*  and  with  the  title  of  **  Extracts  from  the 
Note-Book  of  a  Solitary  Thinker.*  The  author  need  have  no 
fear  that  any  one  will  claim  its  originality  ;  and  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  such  a  *^  moral  microscope'^  could  be  used  only  m 
solitude,  being  a  microscope  which  shews  us  nothing  but*  the 
peculiarities  of  self,  and  can  teach  us  nothing  whatever  of  that 
which  is  only  external  to  self.  Whether  the  original  thinker 
is  the  same  self-complacent  gentleman  who  sneered  at  **  cere^ 
bral  geography*  a  few  weeks  before,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Perhaps  not,  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him 
to  peruse  a  dreamy  lucubration  on  *^  Characteristics,*  which 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
then  to  peruse  any  phrenological  exposition  of  mental  charac« 
teristics  of  equal  length  ;  and,  after  reading  both,  he  may  de- 
cide whether  he  can  gain  most  knowledge  m>m  direct  observa- 
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tions  on  society  and  individuals,  or  from  empty  speculations 
based  on  solitary  thought.  H.  C.  W. 

Letter  to  Hie  Editor. — Mr  Editor, — You  have  given  a  review 
of  Mr  William  Scott's  **  Harmony  of  Phrenology  with  Chris- 
tianity,'" wliich  may  be  called  suitable  to  the  real  value,  or  want 
of  value,  of  the  book  ;  but  which  is  not  suitable  to  the  injury 
it  is  likely  to  do  weak  minds.  You  ought  to  have  pointed  out 
some  instances  of  its  *'  perversions  and  misrepresentations.**^  I 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  one  example  of  a 
most  pitiful  attempt  to  excite  religious  feeling  agamst  Mr 
Combe.  On  page  46  Mr  Scott  writes,  "  I  may  here  take  no- 
tice of  a  passage  which  occurs  almost  at  the  outset  of  Mr 
Combe'^s  introductory  chapter,  *  The  sceptic  has  advanced 
arguments  against  religion,  and  crafty  deceivers  have  in  all 
ages  Jbujtdcd  systems  of  superstition  on  tlie  disorder  and  incon- 
sistency  zvhich  ate  too  readily  cuhnitted  to  be  inseparable  attri- 
butes of  human  exisiiucc  on  earth,'' "^  Mr  Scott  pretends  to 
think  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  intended  to  be  included 
amongst  the  "  crafty  deceivers  C  and  says,  that  Mr  Combe  "  is 
certainly  bound  to  explain  what  was  his  meaning."  With  all 
deference,  I  think  Mr  Scott  is  Ix'und  to  ask  pardon  of  Mr 
Combe  and  all  his  own  readers,  for  thus  endeavouring  to  injure 
the  one  and  deceive  the  others.  Ry  the  use  of  capital  and  italic 
letters  he  has  drawn  the  reader's  attention  from  the  words 
"  sceptic''  and  **  in  all  ages,"  which  clearly  shew  that  Mr  Combe 
had  only  human  fictions  and  superstitions  in  view,  of  which  so 
many  hundred  "  systems"  are  now  in  the  world,  and  have  been 
through  '*  all  ages"  of  which  we  possess  any  historical  notices. 
The  idea  of  calhng  Christ  a  "  crafty  deceiver"  is  so  completely 
at  variance  with  his  whole  recorded  actions,  that  no  one  could 
think  of  seriously  doing  so ;  even  if  refusing  to  allow  his  divine 
origin,  or  divine  commission.  Mr  Scott  says,  that  Mr  Combe 
has  here  ^^  not  sulficiently  guarded  himself  against  misconstruc- 
tion." A  blank  page  would  be  the  only  guard  against  Mr 
Scott's  misconstructions.     I  am,  &c.,       A  Phrknologist. 

Aristotle's  Opinions  cotwernbiff  the  Functions  of  Different 
Partsqf  the  Brain.  To  George  Combe,  Esq. — Sir, — Although 
I  have  not  studied  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  and  probably,  on 
that  account,  cannot  be  properly  called  a  phrenologist,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  yet,  having  lately  met  with  a 
singular  passage  apparently  bearing  on  the  point,  I  thought  if 
you  had  not  already  fallen  in  with  it,  you  might  be  pleased  to 
see  it.  It  occurs  in  a  small  volume  in  my  possession,  printed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  containing,  besides 
certain  pieces  of  Albertus  Magnus,  &c.,  one  entitled  **  Pro- 
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blemata  Aristotelis.'"  Among  these  problems  the  following 
*^  De  Capite^'  are  proposed  and  solved :  ^^  Quaeritur,  Quare 
caput  non  est  directe  rotundum  sed  oblongum  ?  Respondetur, 
Ut  in  ipso  tres  cellulae  aptius  possunt  (posdnt?)  distingui; 
scilicet  fantasia  in  fronte,  logistica  sive  rationalis  in  media,  et 
memoria  in  posteriori  cellula. — Quaeritur,  Quare  homo  imagi- 
nando  erigit  caput  sursum  sive  versus  coelum  ?  Respondetur, 
Quia  imaginatio  est  in  anteriori  parte  capitis  sive  cerebri : 
ideo  erigitur  sursum  ut  cellulae  imaginationis  aperiuntur  (aperi- 
antur  ?),  et  ut  spiritus  animalis  concurrenao  facere  possit 
imaginationem. — Quaeritur,  Quare  homo  cogitans  et  reco^tans 
de  praeteritis  caput  suum  inclinat  ad  terram  ?  Respondetur, 
Quia  cellula  posterior  est  memorativa ;  ergo  ilia  erigitur  versus 
coelum  cum  caput  inclinatur  ad  terram,  et  sic  aperitur  ilia 
cellula  ut  spiritus  animales  perficientes  memoriam  intrarent.^ 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, — W.  Coke.  [The  work  of 
Albertus  Magnus  is  noticed  by  Dr  Gall,  Sur  les  Fonctions  du 
Cerveau,  ii.  854.  Of  the  speculations  of  Aristotle  and  others  on 
the  foregoing  topics,  we  ourselves  gave  some  account  in  vol.  ii. 
of  this  Journal,  p.  878. — Ed.] 

Alphubeisjbr  the  J9/ifuf.— It  would  be  an  interesting  and  use- 
ful exercise  for  some  phrenologist  to  compare  the  proposed  al- 
phabets for  the  Blind  (transmitted  to  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Useful  Arts  in  Scotland,  and  copies  of  which 
have  been  lately  circulated  by  that  Society  to  the  different  in- 
stitutions for  the  Blind  for  farther  information  on  the  sub- 
ject), with  the  phrenological  development  of  the  several  pro- 
posers. Form  and  l«ocality  would  seem  to  have  given  the 
oasis  of  most  of  the  alphabets;  but  there  are  some  striking 
differences.  In  the  alphabet  of  Mr  Simpson,  the  forms  of  his 
letters  are  very  little  varied.  They  are  a  set  of  objects,  less 
distinguished  by  differences  of  configuration,  than  by  the  direc- 
tion of  their  angles ;  their  solidity ;  or  the  appendage  of  other 
objects,  as  dots  in  a  triangle  or  square.  Does  this  alphabet  pro- 
ceed from  Individuality  and  some  other  organ  (Weight  or  Lo* 
cality)  which  gives  rise  to  ideas  of  direction  ?  The  alphabet  of 
Dr  Greville  may  have  sprung  chiefly  from  Individuality  and 
Imitation,  perhaps  with  Const ructiveness.  That  of  Mr  Hender- 
son seems  to  call  for  the  activity  of  Number  and  Individuality, 
in  the  reader,  more  than  either  Form  or  Locality.  Why  are 
the  alphabets  of  Mr  Lucas  and  the  Rev.  E.  Craig  almost 
destitute  of  angular  figures,  so  prominent  in  most  of  the  others  ? 
Some  faculty  cognizant  of  direction  or  perpendicularity  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  work  here.  It  is  remarkable  that  so 
little  attempt  at  classification  should  have  been  made.  In  Mr 
Simpson^6  alphabet,  the  vowels  are  all  four  sided  figures,  and 
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the  only  four-sided  figures  he  has  employed.  In  aome  of  the 
others,  the  vowels  are  partially  distinguished ;  otherwise,  the 
order  of  sequence  seems  almost  the  only  clew  to  their  applica* 
tion  of  the  figures  to  our  r^ular  letters.  H.  C.  W, 
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SHORT  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

An  Examination  of  Mr  Scott's  Attack  upon  Mr  Combe's  "  Constitution  of 
Man,"  By  Hewctt  C.  Watson, — Longman  &  Co.^  London ;  Maclachlan 
&  Stewart^  Edinburgh.   1886.   18mo^  pp.  88. 

The  motives  which  have  induced  Mr  Watson  to  come  for- 
ward on  the  present  occasion,  are  thus  stated  by  himself  :—»*^  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Scoit^s  friends  that  any  published  work 
ought  to  be  answered,  if  containing  serious  moral  errors.  And 
if  the  real  motive  of  Mr  Scott's  undertaking  be  a  desire  of  re- 
futing the  errors  contained  in  the  work  of  Mr  Combe,  with 
the  hope  of  counteracting  an  injury  thus  threatened  to  others,  I 
also  may  plead  the  call  of  duty,  urging  me  to  examine  the  errors 
contained  in  Mr  Scott^s  work,  and  to  expose  its  utter  unfitness 
to  give  evidence  against  Mr  Comber's  views.  The  notice  in  the 
forty-ninth  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  must  be  con- 
strued as  an  intimation  that  Mr  Combe  entertains  no  intention 
of'  doing  this  himself;  nor  should  I  have  felt  any  desire  to  ob- 
trude myself  into  a  position  declined  by  him,  had  it  not  been 
rumoured  that  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr  Scott's  work  is  preparing 
for  circulation  among  the  people ; — to  return  the  words  of  Mr 
Scott  up3n  himself,  ^  among  a  class  of  readers  not  the  best  fitted 
to  detect  its  fallacies."*  Much  better  fitted  are  they,  however, 
than  Mr  Scott  appears  to  believe,  though  a  little  assistance  may 
do  them  no  harm,  as  a  preventive  antidote.***  "  Mr  Scott's  trea- 
tise,*^  he  continues,  *'  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  and  occu- 
pies SSS  psges,  besides  a  long  preface.  To  go  regularly  through 
the  whole,  and  expose  all  the  misconceptions  and  errors  con- 
tained  in  it,  would  be  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time,  type,  paper, 
and  every  thing  else.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  preface  and 
first  chapter  for  examination ;  and  shall  presume  the  whole 
work  morally  overturned,  if  I  am  successful  in  shewing  from 
these  that  Mr  Scott  has  greatly  misconceived  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  Mr  Combe  (such  misconception  being  proved  by 
the  strange  maimer  in  which  Mr  ComWs  essay  is  misquoted 
and  misrepresented),  and  has  made  numerous  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies in  his  own  arguments.^  We  have  only  room  to  say 
that  Mr  Watson  has  aomirably  performed  the  task  which  he  has 
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imposed  upon  hioMelf.  The  perversions  and  inoonttBteocies  ex- 
posed by  hiiB  are  almost  inconceivable.  One  specimen  will  sufSce. 
^^  On  the  next  page,^  says  lie/^*  there  is  afar  worse  misrepr^eo- 
tation,  induced  by  the  suppression  of  part  of  a  passage  quoted, 
the  portitm  given  by  Mr  Scott  conveying  quite  a  different  mean, 
ing  when  seen  by  itself.  He  has  it  thus :— '  He  labours  to  shew 
that  his  system  is  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity ; 
and  yet  be  most  inconsistently  declares,  that  these  precepts  are 
*  Bcarcelv  more  suited  to  human  nature  and  circumstances  in 
this  world,  than  the  command  to  fly  would  be  to  the  nature  c^ 
the  horse  !^  Any  reader  may  iudge  of  the  fairness  of  this  re* 
presentation,  by  seeing  the  wnole  passage.  Mr  Combe  re- 
marks that  the  pt:ople  hear  the  precepts  of  Christianity  in 
churches,  on  Sunday,  but  that  the  great  body  of  the  communi* 
ty — lawyers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
others — spend  their  whole  energies,  in  their  several  callings, 
during  the  rest  of  the  week,  devoting  little  or  no  leisure  time 
to  religion  ;  and  that  Sunday  again  ^  dawns  upon  them  in  a 
state  of  mind  widely  at  variance  with  the  Christian  condition.** 
And  he  adds,  afterwards : — ^  It  is  in  vain  to  say  to  individuals 
that  they  err  in  acting  thus :  individuals  are  carried  along  in 
the  great  stream  of  social  institutions  and  pursuits.  The  op^ 
rative  labourer  is  compelled  to  follow  his  routine  of  toil  under 
pain  of  absolute  starvation.  The  master- manufacture,  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  lawyer,  are  pursued  by  oompe* 
titors  so  active,  that  if  they  relax  in  selfish  ardour,  they  will 
be  speedily  plunged  into  ruin.  If  God  has  so  constituted  the 
human  mmd  and  body,  and  so  arranged  external  nature,  that 
all  this  is  unavoidamy  necessary  for  man,  then  the  Christian 
precepts  are  scarcely  more  suited  to  human  nature  and  circum- 
stances in  this  worla,  than  the  command  to  fly  would  be  to  the 
nature  of  the  horse.^  The  words,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Scott,  are 
the  words  of  Mr  Combe,  but  they  are  not  the  tohok  words, 
and  herein  lies  all  the  difference.  Any  candid  reader  must 
see,  that  Mr  Combers  intention  was  to  shew  that  the  habits  of 
society  are  at  fault,  not  that  Christianity  is  to  be  rejected  as 
unsuitable  to  man.  By  omitting  the  previous  words,  and  espe- 
cially the  doubtful  or  conditional  if  and  then,  Mr  Scott  has 
given  an  entirely  opposite  signification  to  the  passage.  This 
might  be  held  an  ingenious  trick  io  pleading  a  cause ;  but  let 
others  decide  how  far  it  is  justifiable.^ 

Mr  Watson  sums  up  his  little  work  in  the  following  terms : — 
**  I  have  now  mne  over  the  Preface  of  Mr  Scott^s  book, 
almost  paragraph  By  paragraph,  and  have  shewn  how  greatly 
it  distorts  and  exaggerates  Mr  Combers  statements ;  and  that 
even  in  the  paragraphs  which  give  truth,  the  xvhok  truth  is  not 
shewn.    I  have  also  gone,  though  less  closely,  over  the  First 
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Chapter,  and  have  shewn  that  similar  defects  characterise  that 
part  of  the  book.  I  have  further  shewn  that  the  author  so  far 
has  utterly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  refute  Mr  Combers  views, 
whether  those  views  be  right  or  wrong  in  themselves ;  and  that 
he  has  equally  failed  of  establishing  his  own.  I  have,  moreover, 
exhibited  glaring  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  between  one 
part  of  the  work  and  another,  and  even  between  passages  almost 
immediately  following  one  the  other.  And  I  have  also  shewn 
that  where  his  reasoning  may  appear  conclusive,  it  is  really  worth- 
less  from  being  founded  on  very  doubtful  or  inaccurate  premises. 
Having  established  such  defects  in  the  very  outset  of  the  work, 
I  may  consider  myself  to  have  proved  the  book  to  be  utterly  un- 
fit  to  give  evidence  against  Mr  Combe ;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  go  into  further  examination  of  its  contents.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  examples  of  such  defects  can  be  doubled,  trebled, 
or  quadrupled,  if  it  become  necessary.  But  I  rest  here ;  and 
will  conclude  by  expressing  my  astonishment — though  little  apt 
to  be  astonished  at  aught — that  any  person  of  Mr  Scott^s  ability 
should  have  put  forth  such  a  book ;  and  should  have  been  able 
to  coax  himself  into  a  notion,  that  he  could  thereby  overthrow 
*  The  Constitution  of  Man,^  or  cast  down  its  author  from  his 
throne  of  intellectual  and  moral  eminence.  If  a  writer  of  much 
ability — and  such  we  cannot  deny  Mr  Scott  to  be — is  found  able 
to  do  so  little  against  Mr  Combers  Essay,  people  ^^nll  be  disposed 
to  think  that  Mr  Scott  has  a  wee  bit  exaggerated  its  ^  multitude 
of  errors.' "" 

A  System  of  Phrenology,  By  George  Combe.  Fourth  Edition,  Maclach- 
Ian  &  Stewart^  and  J*  Anderson  jun.,  Edinburgh ;  Longman  &  Co.  Lon- 
don.   2  vols.    8yo.  pp.  933. 

This  edition  of  Mr  Combe's  "  System''  contains  numerous 
additions,  interspersed  throughout  its  pages;  new  cuts  have 
been  used ;  and,  in  treating  of  topics  of  interest,  he  has 
added  references  to  other  phrenological  works  in  which  they 
are  discussed  or  illustrated,  so  as  to  render  this  edition  an  in- 
dex, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  general  literature  of  the  science. 
The  illustrative  engravings  and  cuts  are  not  only  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  last  edition,  but  of  greatly  superior  quality ;  the 
coloured  plate  illustrating  the  four  temperaments  will  be  parti- 
cularly useful.  A  section  of  ten  pages  is  inserted,  "  On  the  im- 
portance of  including  development  of  brain  as  an  element  in 
statistical  inquiries  into  the  manifestations  of  the  animal,  moral, 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  man."  Among  the  answers  to  argu- 
ments against  Phrenology,  the  author  has  given  some  pungent 
remarks  on  the  objections  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  The  volume  is 
excellently  printed,  and  embodies  the  latest  improvements  in 
Phrenology. 
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Eiements  of  Phrenology.    By  George  Combe,    Fourth  Edition,  Maclach- 
lan  8c  Stewart,  Edinbuigb ;  Longman  8c  Co.  London.    12mo.  pp.  194. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  this  edition,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  has  been  augmented  by  the  insertion  of 
numerous  cuts.     * 

Outlines  of  Phrenohgy.     By  George  Combe.    Sixth  edition.    1836.    8vo. 

These  "  Outlines^  are  intended  for  readers  who,  though  de- 
sirous to  know  something  of  Phrenology,  are  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  bestow  much  time  or  money  in  gratifying  their  curio- 
sity. The  work  is  closely  printed,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
matter  in  a  small  space. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education,  with  its  Practical  Application  to  a  System  and 
Plan  of  Popular  Education  as  a  National  Object.  By  James  Simpson, 
Advocate.  Second  Edition.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  -Longman  8c 
Co.  8cc.  London.     1836.    12mo.    pp.  288. 

By  omitting  a  portion  of  the  Appendix,  and  usinff  a  closer 
type,  Mr  Simpson  has  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  pnce  of  his 
work  to  little  more  than  on^*half  of  that  of  the  first  edition.  He 
has  likewise  given  the  volume  a  more  appropriate  title.  In  the 
preface  he  says,  ^*  The  subject  of  education  being  progressive, 
ami  increasea  attention  having  been  given  to  it  since  the  date 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  is  none  of  the  least  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  new  edition,  that  it  can  illustrate  principles  from 
the  latest  cases  of  an  extending  experience.  Of  this  the  author 
has  not  failed  to  avail  himself;  and  while  he  has  added  to  the 
number  of  his  facts,  he  has  modified  and  corrected  some  of  his 
statements.''*  We  think  that  Mr  Simpson  has  much  improved 
his  work.  One  suggestion,  however,  we  would  oiFer-^-that,  in 
future  editions  he  should  not  class  among  the  moral  sentiments 
the  faculties  of  Hope,  Firmness,  Wonder,  Ideality,  Wit,  and 
Imitation.  A  moral  faculty  is  one  from  which  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  duty  and  criminality,  originates ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  inore  than  questionable  whether  there  be  any  such  faculties 
except  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence. 

0*j*ervations  upon  the  Instinct  of  Animals.    By  Sir  John  S^>right,  Birt. 
London :  OogsUng  and  Eglcy,  1836.    8vo.     Pp.16. 

Sir  John  Sebright  appears  to  be  altogether  unacquainted  with 
Phrenology,  and  labours  under  a  great  consequent  disadvantage 
in  treating  of  Instinct.  \Vith  much  acuteness  of  observation, 
he  fails  in  his  attempt  at  explaining  the  peculiar  modifications 
of  instinct,  under  altered  circumstances.  The  actions  of  animals 
are  carefully  noted,  but  the  causes  of  those  actions  are  unknown. 
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The  author,  being  unaware  that  Instinct  is  really  a  general 
term  for  expressing  the  cerebral  functions  of  animals,  and,  mu- 
tatis miitandiSf  in  some  measure  synonymous  with  the  mental 
faculties  of  mankind,  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
three  very  diiFerent  things — the  innate  powers  (feelings,  pro- 
pensities, capacities,  &c.)  of  animals,  their  varying  degrees  of 
strength,  and  their  special  directions.     The  innate  powers  of 
each  race  of  animals  are  always  the  same  in  kind ;  but  they 
vary  much  in  degree  in  the  different  individuals  of  the  same 
race,  and  their  direction  varies  according  to  exteinal  circum- 
stances.    This  may  be  illustrated  familiarly,  by  reference  to 
an  endowment  which  is  more  obviously  physical.     The  muscles 
of  every  dog  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  and   have 
the  same  relative  ppsitions,  but  they  differ  widely  in  their  size 
and  strength  in  individuals ;  and  they  are  directed  to  different 
uses  by  man.     The  feeling  of  Cautiousness  exists,  both  in  the 
domesticated  and  in  the  wild  duck.     Each  has  it,  but  in  very 
different  degrees  of  strength.    Each  also  possesses  the  propen- 
^ties  to  take  food,  to  propagate,  and  to  form  attachments ;  but 
different  external  circumstances  in  the  domestic  duck  modify  the 
direction  of  its  propensities.     Henc^  it  readily  takes  as  food 
what  the  wild  duck  rejects,  and  becomes  polygamous  instead  of 
monogamous..    Nevertheless,  the  innate  feelings  or  propensities 
are  still  there,  unaltered  in  kind,  though  varied  in  strength  and 
changed  in  direction.     Physiologists  have  ascertained  that  these 
feelings  or  propensities  depend  entirely  upon  the  organization  of 
the  brain  ;  ana  since  that  organization  becomes  changed  accord- 
ingly as  the  feelings  or  propensities  are  much  or  little  called 
into  activity,  the  state  of  domestication  causes  physical  differ- 
ences in  the  brains  of  ducks  and  other  animals.     The  offspring 
usually  represents  its  parent ;  and  thus,  in  the  common  order  <^ 
nature,  these  physical  differences  are  transmitted  by  hereditary 
descent.     The  second  generation  consequently  starts  with  an 
organic  frame,  including  the  brain,  slightly  different  from  that 
whidh  is  observed  in  the  wild  individuals.     Continued  domes- 
ticity causes  still  further  changes ;  and  the  third  generation  is 
produced  yet  further  removed  from  the  wild  type.     When  this 
course  is  continued  through  a  long  series  of  descents,  the  depar- 
ture from  the  wild  type  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  say  how  the  domestic  breeds  originated.     The 
wild  stocks  from  which  our  dogs  and  cats  have  descended  are 
undetermined  by  naturalists ;  and  we  may  almost  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  horse  and  sheep.     As  the  degree,  and  (to  some  ex* 
tent)  the  direction  of  the  instincts,  or  innate  powers,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  the  brain,  the  changed  condition,  in- 
duced in  a  long  series  of  descents,  is  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  comparative  strength,  and  the  direction 
of  these  instincts.     Whether  they  be  called   innate  powers. 
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feelings,  propensities,  or  capacities,  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Sir  John  Seoright  is  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  influ- 
ence of  hereditary  descent  over  the  bodks  of  animals ;  and  in 
saying  that  their  instincts  depend  upon  a  certain  part  of  their 
bodies,  namely,  the  brain,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
many  points  which  must  at  present  appear  to  him  altogether  in* 
exphcable.  We  will  now  apply  this  explanation  to  the  author"'s 
instance  of  the  duck.  In  the  wild  individuals  their  natural 
timidity  is  perpetually  called  into  action  ;  and  the  part  of  the 
brain  on  which  this  feelinr;  depends  is  kept  up  to  the  condi- 
tion best  adapted  for  manifesting  timidity.  The  ofi>$pring  of 
the  wild  animal  is  consequently  born,  or  hatched,  a  timid  ani- 
mal, and  will  be  liable  to  panic ;  but  if  a  few  descents  be 
reared  in  captivity,  and  terrified  as  little  as  possible,  the  later 
descendants  will  gradually  acauire  the  ease  and  confidence  of 
the  domestic  duck.  They  will  become  domestic  ducks.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  changed  condition  of  brain,  in  domestic  animals, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  instinctive  differences  between  them  and 
the  first  captives  of  the  species,  however  young  the  latter  may 
be  taken,  be  it  even  in  the  egg.  We  have  not  agreed  with  Sir 
John  Sebright  in  adopting  Paley^s  definition  of  Instinct,  namely, 
^^  a  propen^ty  previous  to  experience,  and  independent  of  in- 
struction.'" It  IS  merely  a  verbal  paraphrase,  and  involves  an 
incorrect  idea.  A  propensity,  if  innate,  must  be  essentially  the 
same  power  both  before  and  after  experience  or  instruction ;  and 
innate  it  must  be,  otherwise  it  could  not  precede  experience.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  instinct  impelled  a  bird  to  build 
its  nest  the  first  time,  but  that  some  other  cause  impelled  it  to 
build  the  second  time.  Sir  John  is  too  good  an  observer  not  to 
see  that  Paley'*s  definition  led  him  into  difiiculties*  He  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  suggesting  that  national  character  in  part  de- 
pends upon  changes  hereditarily  transmitted  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
^^  acquired  habits^  that  '^  become  hereditary.^  It  is  the  changed 
brain  that  becomes  hereditary ;  and  the  habits  accord  with  the 
state  of  the  brain.  Human  beings  are  subjects  of  the  same 
physiological  laws  as  the  lower  animals. 

Tkoui^  (m  Phrenology  ;  being  a  Brirf  Dissertation  on  the  Principles  and 
Progress,  and  Tendency  qfthat  Sciehce,  By  J»  C.  James,  London  : 
Effingham  Wilson.    1836.    18mo,  Pp.  58. 

This  **  literary  first-born'*  of  its  author  is  properly  descrilied 
in  the  name.  It  is  less  an  exposition  of  Phrenology  per  ae  tiian 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  author'^s  mind  is  affected  by  tlie  sub* 
ject.  The  style  of  expresnion  is  light  and  pleasing,  and  often 
graceful.  There  is  no  pretension  to  profound  views  or  to  no- 
velty of  ideas ;  but  the  book  reads  agreeably,  and  the  remarks 
are  usually  correct  and  judicious.     Many  young  persons  might 
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veap  advantage  and  antusement  rrom  perusal  of  (lie  '*  Thoughts*^ 
The  chief  fault  is  a  proneness  to  overleap  difBculties^  and  to  re- 
present every  thing  as  smooth  and  perfect;  a  kind  of  fault  which 
ought  to  be  sedulously  avoided  in  every  science,  and  particular- 
ly in  Phrenology.  For  example,  it  is  going  rather  too  iar  to  siay, 
that  *^  the  separate  state^  of  each  particular  phrenological  orgaQ 
may  be  demonstrated  by  dissection ;  that  the  surface  of  the  brain 
is  exactly  represented  on  the  outer  table  of  the  skull ;  that  there 
is  an  ^^  invariable  coincidence  of  power  of  faculty  and  prominence 
of  bone  ;^  and  that  phrenologists  can  thereby  predict  character 
with  *'  infallible  precision.^  Neither  should  we  seek  to  prevent 
the  ill  consequences  apprehended  from  an  organ  being  too  large, 
by  **  restraining  every  exercise  of  the  organ  -,'**  nor  attempt  lo 
improve  a  small  organ,  by  the  ^^  incessant  exercise^  of  it.  Either 
course  would  tend  to  injure  health,  and  the  means  would  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  prevent  the  de^red  end.  Neither,  again,  can 
our  laws  be  so  framed  as  to  make  an  ^^  effectual  application  of 
punishment,  by  adapting  it,  in  every  case,  to  individual  organi- 
sation.^ Much  might  be  done  in  adapting  remedial  measures  to 
individual  peculiarities;  but  while  society  inflicts  punishments, 
the  inflictions  must  be  made  by  general  rules.  Excepting  these 
and  a  few  other  instances,  where  the  author  substitutes  the  ideal 
for  the  real,  we  are  pleased  with  his  little  work. 

What  is  Phrenology  ?    Its  Evidence  and  Principles  familiarly  considered. 

By  Edwin  Saunders.    2d  edition.  London :  H.  Renshaw.  1835.  18mo, 

Pp.66. 

The  question  "  What  is  Phrenology  p*^  one  might  have  sup- 
posed to  be  answered  by  any  elementary  treatise ;  but  a  second  edi-. 
tion  of  Mr  Saunders^s  work  would  imply  it  to  afford  a  good  sale- 
able title.  The  book  itself  is  passable  enough.  There  are  some 
worse,  and  several  better  expositions  of  the  science.  Errors  it  cer- 
tainly has,  though  not  very  numerous ;  and  they  are  in  a  part  of 
the  work  where  errors  ought  not  to  exist,  namely,  in  describing  the 
functions  of  the  organs  individually.  These  errors  are  not  very 
weighty,  but  should  be  amended  if  a  third  edition  happen  to  lie 
called  for.  They  usually  arise  from  referring  to  one  single  organ, 
the  manifestations  of  several  combined.  Thus,  cowardice  and  ti- 
midity are  first  said  to  be  the  i^  result^  of  a  small  development  of 
Combativeness.  Three  pages  further,  we  are  more  correctly  told 
that  large  Cautiousness  produces  timidity.  We  do  not  see  now  a 
quality  of  mind,  produced  by  one  organ,  can  be  the  result  of 
another.  Secretiveness,  moderately  developed,  is  said  to  give 
prudence,  and,  when  large,  illiberality  in  communicating  informa- 
tion.  It  has  little  to  do  either  with  prudence  or  illiberality,  un- 
less  when  it  is  called  into  exercise  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
these*  ends.  Severity  is  said  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Firmness. 
The  author  would  have  been  nearer  truth  by  substituting  De- 
structiveness. 
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Court  de  PhrAioloffie,  Far  F.  J.  F.  BtoutwiM,  Membra  de  Plnttitut, 
Fr^futeur  it  la  Faculty de  M^deeine  de  FarU,  Sfc.  S^c.  Paris  and  Lon- 
don: J.  B.  Bailli^re,  1836.     8vo.  pp.  860. 

Lectures  on  Fhrenology,  delivered  in  1830^  in  the  Univernty  of  Faria,  by 
M,  Broueeaie,  Frofueor  of  General  Fathology  in  the  Faculty  qf  Me^ 
dieine.  Reported  in  the  LancH  from  t^th  June  to  VJth  September 
1836. 

Reports  of  these  lectures  were  taken  down  in  short-hand,  and, 
after  being  revised  by  Dr  Broussais,  have  been  published  in  a 
volume.  Apparently  It  was  a  translation  of  the  same  reports  which 
appeared  during  last  summer  in  the  ^*  Lancet.^  The  attend- 
ance at  the  lectures  was  extremely  numerous,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  them  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  phrenologists 
both  of  France  and  of  Britain.  We  have  perused  the  reports 
with  great  pleasure,  and  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing their  contents  known  to  our  readers.  Dr  Broussais  throws 
out  many  original  and  important  suggestions.  He  says,  **  I 
can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  taken  up  the  defence 
of  Phrenology  without  long  reflection, — without  being  supported 
by  numerous  observations  in  evidence  of  its  truth.  I  nrst  col- 
lected a  large  body  of  facts,  and  became  a  partisan  of  the  doc- 
trine when  the  evidence  I  possessed  I)ecame  irresistible.'^ 

« 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  113.  September  18CG.  Article  VIII.  Ou 
Phrenology. 

Phrenology  Vindicated :  Being  a  Reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  vVcw  t^'^ith 
Introductory  Observations  on  Fhrenology  in  general.  By  Joshua 
Toulmin  Smith  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esquire,  S^c,  London :  Longman 
and  Co.    8vo.  1836. 

The  Quarterly  has  performed  a  great  feat  in  the  number  for 
September.  It  has  reviewed  the  6fth  edition  of  Mr  Combe's 
^^  Outlines  of  Phrenology,^  consisting  of  33  pages  of  8vo  print ; 
and  because  it  has  not  found  in  these  33  pages  a  complete  expo- 
sition  of  the  whole  principles,  doctrines,  and  proofs  of  the  science, 
it  has,  with  its  usual  oracular  dogmatism  and  self-complacency, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  nas  overturned  the  entire  fabric 
founded  by  Dr  Gall,  and  improved  by  his  followers.  We  in- 
tended in  this  number  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  its  arguments; 
but  the  great  length  to  which  other  articles  of  a  more  important 
character  have  extended  prevents  us  from  doing  so.  We  should 
have  chiefly  placed  quotations  from  MrCombe's  "Elements'*  and 
**  System^  in  juxtaposition  with  the  objections  stated  by  the  re- 
viewer; and  shewn  that  he  needed  only  to  have  extended  his  read- 
ing to  have  escaped  from  the  difficulties  with  which — apparently 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction — ^he  fell  himself  In^sct.  Mr  Smith, 
however,  has  saved  lis  IVuni  the  nccosily  oi' doing  do.     lie  di'*- 
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cussesfuUy  the  arguments  of  the  reviewer,  and  answers  them — ^in 
some  instances,  indeed,  at  greater  length,  and  with  more  warmth, 
than  the  objections  seem  to  us  to  have  called  for.  We  recommend 
Mr  Smithes  pamphlet  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  felt  any 
force  in  the  objections  of  the  Reviewer.  In  our  present  num« 
ber  we  have  already  introduced  the  author  to  our  readers  in  a 
review  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancients.  He  is 
evidently  an  elegant  scholar  and  amiable  philanthropist.  He 
has  shewn  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with  Phrenology, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  its  importance.  We  therefore  hail  him 
with  much  pleasure  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  its  cause. 

Selections  /rom  the  Phrenologicai  Journal :  Comprising  forty  Articles  in 
the  first  five  volumes.  Chiefly  by  Creofge  Combe,  James  Simpson,  and 
Dr  Andrew  Combe,  Edited  by  Robert  Cox.  Maclachlan  &  Stewart^ 
and  John  Anderson  jun.^  Edinbuigb;  Simpkin^  Marshall  &:  Co.  Lon-* 
don.    12mo^  pp.  860.    1830. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
Each  paper  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in  most  instances  the 
name  of  the  author  is  now  published.  *^  In  making  the  se- 
lection, the  edilor  has  endeavoured  so  to  diversify  the  subjects 
treated  of,  as  to  shew,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  extensive  appli-^ 
cations  of  which  Phrenology  is  susceptible  to  human  aifairs.*^ 
Among  the  articles  reprinted  are  papers  by  Mr  Combe  on  the 
Scolding  of  Juries,  the  Application  of  Phrenology  to  Criticism  in 
the  fine  Arts,  Glasgow  Bridewell,  the  Study  of  Logic  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  the  Advantages  of  Education,  &c. ;  by  Mr  Simp 
son,  on  Ventriloquism,  Spectral  Illusions,  Juvenile  Acting,  Elo- 
quence, Dancing,  Armorial  Mottos,  Mr  Woods's  School,  and 
the  Characters  of  Voltaire  and  Cromwell ;  and  by  Dr  Combe,  on 
the  Temperaments,  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Stammering,  the 
Seat  and  Nature  of  Hypochondnasis,  and  the  question.  Does 
Phrenology  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Faculties  of  Man  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

Edikbusgu. — Mr  Combe  is  this  winter  lecturing  on  Phrenology  to 
a  class  of  Medical  Students,  in  Dr  Mackintosh's  Medical  School,  Argyle 
Square. 

The  following  office-bearers  of  the  Edinburgh  Ethical  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Practical  Application  of  Phrenology,  were  elected  on  18th  No- 
vember:— W.  B.  Hodgson,  and  John  Mackenzie,  Presidents ;  Andrew  Brash, 
Secretary;  Thomas  Moffatt^  Treasurer  ;  George  Cruikshank,  Librarian  ;  Alex* 
ander  Ireknd,  William  Brown,  William  Nichol,  Dr  Abram  Cox,  and  Sidney 
Smith,  CounciUars.  The  papers  read  durine  the  last  two  Sessions  are  the 
following: — Nov.  1.3.  1835.  Mr  Brash  read  Observations  on  the  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Mental  Faculties,  and  Mr  R.  Cox  read  Olyections  to  Dr  Spurz* 
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beiin^s  CkstHkatim  and  NomendAture^— Nov.  80«  Bf r  R.  Cox  read  Ob* 
■enratidiM  on  ConcentraiiTeness,  and  also  two  Essays  on  that  Faculty,  one 
anonymous,  and  the  other  by  Mr  William  Hanco(»  jun.,  Somersetshire-^ 
Nov.  27.  Mr  Smith  read  an  Analysis  of  the  Character  bf  a  Gentleman,  as 
inftorred  by  him  from  a  cast  of  his'  head,  now  exhibited  to  the  Society ;  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  gentleman's  character,  written  by  one  of  his 
intimate  friends.  The  two  were  found  to  correspond  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner^ — Dec.  4.  Mr  Deseret  read  an  £ssay  on  the  Obserying  and  Reflecting 
Faculties.— Dec  11.  The  Society  spent  this  evening  in  discussing  a  case  «>f 
Derangement  of  Acquisitiveness  and  other  faculties,  recorded  in  the  45lh 
Number  of  the  Phrenological  JoumaU^Dec  18.  The  Secretary  read  Case 
of  a  Lunatic  in  the  Montroae  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne. 
Mr  R.  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  the  Distinction  between  Power.  Action,  and 
Activity  of  Mind.--Jan.  &  1836.  The  SecreUry  read  Answers  by  Mr  W. 
A.  F.  Browne  to  objections  urged  by  some  of  the  members  to  his  conclusions 
in  the  case  read  at  last  meeting.  Mr  Smith  stated  his  views  regarding  the 
Faculty  of  Alimentiveness,  which  led  to  considerable  discussion.~Jan.  1ft. 
The  SecreUry  read  a  paper  by  Mr  Hewett  C.  Watson  of  Ditton  Marsh, 
Middlesex,  on  the  use  of  the  Double  Brain.  Mr  Smith  stated  some  ideas 
that  had  occurred  to  him  regarding  the  elementary  nature  of  Destructiveness; 
which,  be  suggested,  might  possibly  be  the  desire  of  change.  The  Secretary 
mentioned  that  he  had  applied  to  the  trustees  of  the  late  W.  R.  Henderson, 
Esq.  for  a  gift  to  the  Society  of  a  number  of  casts  belon^^ng  to  them ;  which 
had  accordingly  been  presented,  under  certain  conditions.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  Trustees  for  their  valuable  donatioiw 
—Jam  22.  Mr  R.  Cox  read  Cases  of  Change  of  Character  in  conse<iuence 
of  Ii\juries  of  the  Uead.~Jan.  29.  Mr  Brash  read  an  Essay  maintaining 
the  inconsistency  of  Immaterialism  with  Phrenology.— Feb.  &  and  12.  The 
Secretary  read  Cases  of  Fanaticism,  by  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne. — Feb.  19. 
The  Secretary  read  Case  of  a  Lunatic  in  Montrose,  whose  dispositions  had 
been  inferred  by  the  Dunfermline  Phrenological  Society  from  a  cast  sent 
them  by  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne.  Mr  Smith  made  some  Remarks  on  the 
Cerebnu  Development  of  Haggart. — Feb.  26.  Mr  Hunter  read  Observa- 
tions on  the  Views  expresseoin  Mr  Combe*s  Constitution  of  Man,  ch.  v. 
sect.  8,  respecting  the  Kfiects  of  Machinery  on  the  Condition  of  the  Peo- 
ple— March  4.  Mr  R.  Cox  read  an  Essay  on  a  Law  of  Action  of  Benevo- 
lence.—March  11.  Mr  Hunter  read  an  extract  from  Dr  CaldweU*s  *'  Pbre- 
nology  Vindicated,**  relative  to  the  Brains  of  the  Lower  Animals,  which  waa 
discussed  by  the  members  present. — March  26.  Mr  Hunter,  at  the  Society *s 
request,  read  again  his  OMervations  on  Mr  Combe*s  Constitution  of  Man..— 
May  18.  Mr  R.  Cox  read  a  Correspondence  between  him  and  Mr  John 
Orattan  of  Belfast,  respecting  the  sLulls  and  dispositions  of  Charles  and 
Af^nes  Clarke,  executed  sevenu  years  ago  at  Downpatrick,  for  murder.  The 
inferences  from  the  casts  were  found  to  be  correct.— May  20.  Mr  Smith 
made  some  Observations  on  the  Intellectual  Faculties  and  their  Classification, 
which  led  to  considerable  discussion. — June  8.  Mr  Brown  read  an  Essay  on 
the  means  of  stating  Cerebral  Development,  and  exhibited  a  new  Craniome- 
ter  which  he  had  invented,  whereby  certain  measurements  may  be  more  ac- 
curately made  than  with  Callipers.^ — June  10.  Mr  Smith  read  on  Essay  on 
the  Function  of  the  Organ  of  Conscientiousnes^i.— June  I7.  Mr  Brash  read 
a  paper  on  Indiyiduality_^une  24.  Mr  R.  Cox  read  Observations  on  the 
same  faculty.— July  1.  Mr  R.  Cox  read  a  View  of  the  Present  SUte  of 
Knowledge  respecting  the  oigan  of  Alimentiveness.— July  8.  Mr  Hunter 
read  an  Essay  on  In^viduality.— July  15.  Mr  Hodgson  read  an  Esiay  on 
Academical  Education,  in  which  he  argued  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Chair  of  Phrenology  in  the  Universitiea.— July  22.  The  Secretanr  read  Ob- 
servations  by  Dr  Caldwell  on  the  Capacity  of  the  Negroes  for  Civilization 
as  compared  with  the  white  races,  which  were  discussed  by  the  meeting.— 
July  .29.    Mr  Brash  read  an  Essay  on  Eventuality. 

AiEaDEEv.— In  September  last  Mr  Combe  received  an  invitation  from 
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200  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenoi 
logr  in  that  city  in  October.  The  lectures  were  accordinglj  given  by  Mr  C, 
and  the  audience  increased  to  300.  They  were  delivered  in  the  Theatre- 
Royal  ;  the  ticket  for  the  boxes  or  pit  being  10s.  6d.,  and  for  the  gallery  6s. 
Two-thirds  of  the  audience  belonged  to  the  higher  class.  **  From  all  that  we 
can  leam,^  says  the  Aberdeen  HmU,  **  both  publicly  and  privately,  the  lec- 
tures have  excited  a  general  feeling  highly  divourable  not  only  to  the  able 
lecturer,  but  also  to  the  science  of  which  be  is  the  great  apostle.**  '^  No  lec- 
turer ever  visited  Aberdeen  who  created  so  much  interest,  whose  audiences 
were  more  numerous  or  attentive,  or  who  left  behind  him  a  greater  number 
of  admirers.**  Mr  Combe  delivered  an  extra  lecture  on  education,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  casts  and  books  for  a  Phre> 
nological  Society  about  to  be  formed  in  Aberdeen. 

Elgik — We  learn  from  the  Elgin  Courant  of  4th  November,  that  Mr 
Keir,  public  lecturer  on  science,  had  just  finished  a  course  of  Phrenology,  de- 
livered in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  that  town. 

Glasgow  Phrenolooical  Societt,  Session  1835-6 — Oct  15.  Dr  Max- 
well read  an  essay  ^^  on  variety  in  cerebral  development,  its  causes,  its  effects 
upon  the  cranium,  and  its  connexion  with  what  are  called  the  convolutions 
or  the  brain.'*  Oct  28,  Dr  Weir  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  two 
cases  in  which  the  natural  talents  ana  dispositions  had  been  inferred  from 
cerebral  development — Nov.  11.  Mr  M< William  read  a  paper  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  Practical  Phrenology. — Nov.  25.  Mr  Cftssils  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  accounted  phrenologically  for  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  which 
prevails  on  political  matters. — Dec.  9.  Dr  Maxwell  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
suggested  a  plan  for  taking  developments  rapidly  and  correctly. — Dec.  23.  Mr 
liiddell  having  constructed  the  machine  suggested  by  Dr  Maxwell  in  his 
essay,  the  Society  spent  the  evening  in  making  experiments  therewith ;  the 
result  of  which  shewed  that  its  accuracy  could  not  be  depended  upon.— ^ao. 
13.  Mr  Cunlifi^  read  a  paper  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  cause  of 
the  slow  progress  which  morality  has  hitherto  made,  and  continues  to  make, 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  activity  of  the  moral  facultieSi 
--Jan.  27.  Mr  Rettie  introduced  to  the  Society  a  boy  of  marked  character. 
The  members  hftving  noted  his  developments,  gave  their  opinions  as  to  his 
probable  manifestations.  Their  inferences  were  declared  to  be  substantially 
correct  by  Mr  Rettie,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  character. — Feb.  10. 
The  Society  spent  the  evening  in  conversation  on  subjects  connectetl  with 
Phrenology  and  its  progress — Feb.  24.  Mr  Cunliif  read  an  essay  on  the 
Function  of  the  oigan  of  Hope. — March  9.  Dr  Hunter  read  an  essay  entitled 
^Anatomical  Arguments  for  Phrenology.*'— March  23.  Dr  Weir  r^  an  es- 
say on  **'  The  phrenological  nomenclature,  particularly  on  a  new  term  for  De- 
structiveness.* — April  27*  Dr  Maxwell  read  a  paper  **On  the  changes  of 
structure  that  shall  take  place  from  the  ftill  adoption  of  Phrenoloffical  prin- 
ciples,  and  their  effects  upon  diseases  of  the  mmd.** — May  11.  Mr  Goyder 
read  a  paper  on  the  abuses  of  Acqui8itiveness.>-May  25.  Mr  Dorsey  read  an 
essay  on  the  application  of  Pbrenolooy  to  Education. — The  Society  has  com- 
menced its  sittings  for  the  present  wmter^  with  every  prospect  of  an  animated 
session. 

FoRFAB We  have  been  gratified  by  perusing  the  '<  First  Annual  Report 

of  the  Council  of  the  Forfar  Phrenological  Society,**  with  a  printed  copy  of 
which  we  have  been  favoured.  The  members  seem  to  have  pursued  their 
studies  with  great  activity.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the  Report.  **  In  re- 
viewing, agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Session  just  ended,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  Society  was  insti- 
tuted on  20th  November  1835, — that  it  reckoned  at  its  commencement  six- 
teen members, — and  that  the  number  has  gradually  augmented  to  forty -seven. 
The  contributions  were  fixed  at  very  moderate  rates,  so  as  to  exclude  no  one 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Institution ;  but  notwithstanding  of  this,  and  chiefly 
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in  consequence  of  what  in  the  circumstances  maj  be  properi/  termed  a  nw* 
merous  enrolment  of  members,  considerable  progress  nas  been  made  in  the 
formation  of  a  Library  and  of  a  Museum  of  casts  and  crauia ;  and  these  im« 
portant  ol^ects  will  of  course  continue  to  demand  a  large  share  of  the  Society's 
attention.  In  the  furtherance  of  them,  the  Society  has  been  much  indebted  to 
Bobert  Cox,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  and  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq.  of  Montrose, 
for  their  advice  and  assistance,  and  to  I^ord  Douglas  Gordon  Hallyburton, 
for  a  donation  of  very  interesting  Busts.  Amongst  other  bene&ctors,  the 
thanlu  of  the  Society  are  especiaUy  due  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Coun- 
cil of  Forfiu",  for  the  use  of  the  Council  Chamber  as  a  place  of  meeting,  which 
was  granted  with  a  liberality  highly  creditable  to  their  judgment,  and  to 
their  independence  of  those  prejudices  which  still  too  much  prevaiL  During 
the  Session  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  were  well  sustained.  Original 
Essays  and  Lectures  were  brought  forward  by  the  members  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and,  not  only  were  the  regular  days  of  meeting  provided  for,  but  various 
additional  meetings  were  held,  at  which  discourses  were  read.  It  is  proper 
to  exhibit  a  list  of  the  subjects  of  discussion. — 1 835,  December  17*  Dr  Mur- 
ray ;  On  the  Osteology  of  the  Cranium,  Illustrated  by  skulls  and  r epsrate 
bones.— December  24.  Mr  Allan ;  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  with  a  db- 
section.— 1836,  January  14.  Mr  Barclay  ;  On  the  Domestic  Group  of  Pro- 
pensities.—January  S8.  Mr  Bouchard ;  On  Destructiveness  and  Combative- 
ness — February  1 1.  Mr  Mofflit ;  On  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness.— 
February  26.  Mr  Webster  i  On  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder. — March  3. 
Mr  Bouchard ;  On  the  Cranium  of  Haggart.  executed  for  Murder. — March 
10.  Mr  Ogilvy ;  On  Comparison  and  (Susality — March  24.  Mr  A.  Fyfe ; 
On  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  C>iutiousne8s.^March  31.  Mr 
Robb ;  Objections  to  Phrenology,  as  liable  to  the  charges  of  Novelty,  Empi- 
ricism, Fatalism,  Materialism,  non-accountability  of  Manlciiid,  degradation 
of  man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  delusive  prognostication,  vsgueness,  and 
want  of  evidence — April  7-  Mr  Edwards ;  On  Ideality  and  Wit — April  21. 
Mr  Hunter;  Defence  of  Phrenology  against  Mr  Rubb*8  Objections. — April 
28.  Mr  Rodger ;  On  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Wit — May  12.  Mr  Hender. 
son ;  On  the  modes  of  activity  of  the  Faculties. — May  24.  Mr  Mofiat ;  On 
Locality.-^une  3.  Dr  Murray ;  Objections  to  some  of  the  functions  as- 
cribed to  Locality. — Messrs  Hunter,  Ogilvy  and  Mofiat ;  Answers  to  these 
Objections.— X>n  each  of  the  occasions  enumerated,  a  general  discussion, 
more  or  less  animated,  succeeded  the  reading  of  the  discourse^  and  numerous 
examinations  of  crania  and  busts  were  resorted  to  in  illustration ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  saj,  that  many  valuable  observations  were  elicited^  and  much  addi- 
tional zest  snd  vigour  given  to  the  debates.  The  result  has  been  similar  to 
what  has  elsewhere  taken  place.  Those  who  had  onl^  for  the  first  time  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  were  surprised  at  the  discovery  of  truths  equallr 
novel  and  important ; — those  who  had  previouslv  studied  the  science  and  ad- 
mitted its  truth,  had  their  conviction  confirmed  and  established ; — and  those 
who  had  formerly  doubted  or  disbelieved,  had  their  doubts  and  unbelief  re- 
moved. In  the  words  of  the  poet,  some '  who  came  to  scoff"  remained  to 
pray  ;*  and,  it  is  only  proper  to  add,  that  the  intelligent  gentlenum  wno  brought 
forwud,  so  forcibly,  the  long  array  of  objections  to  the  science,  franlcly  ad- 
mitted that  although  the  marshalling  and  urging  of  these  otjections  might 
have  created  doubts  in  his  mind,  these  doubts  were  in  the  end  completely 
dissipated.** 

The  report  goes  on  to  mention  the  lectures  by  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  of 
which  a  notice  was  inserted  in  our  Isst  Number ;  and  three  lectures  by  Mr 
Dorsey,  chiefly  on  his  plan  of  education  (based  on  phrenological  principles) 
in  the  English  class  at  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.  Mr  Dorsey  was  in- 
vited to  lecture  by  the  magistrates,  on  a  representation  by  the  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  3d  November : 
when  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the  following  ho- 
norary members  were  enrolled,  vis. :  The  Right  Hon.  I^ord  DougUs  Gordon 
Halliburton,  M.  P.,  Mr  Shenfi*  L*Amy,  Messrs  (ieorgc  Combe  and  Robert 
Cox  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  W.  A.  F.   Browne  of  Montrose,  and  Mr  Dorsey  of 
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Ctfaugow.  After  tiiebudnefliof  the  meeriDg  was  conduded,u|nranlt  of  forty 
of  the  members  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  In  Ross's  lun, — ^Mr  Hunter, 
Preadent  of  the  Society,  in  die  chair  ^  Mr  Barclay,  croupier.  In  a  succession  of 
speeches,  which  are  fully  reported  in  the  MmUrote  Review  of  llth  November, 
the  following  toasts  were  proposed : — ^  Prosperity  to  the  Institution,**  and 
«'  The  Memory  of  Drs  Oali  and  Spurzheim,**  by  Mr  Hunter ;  <'  Mr  George 
Combe,"  by  Mr  Barclay ;  «*  The  Officebearers  of  the  Society,*'  by  Mr  WU- 
liam  MThyte  ;  «  Mr  Sheriff  L^Amy,"  by  Mr  Camaby ;  «  Mr  Robert  Cox,** 
by  Mr  Paul ;  *•  Mr  W.  A.  F.  Browne,**  by  Mr  OgUyy ;  <<  Dr  EUiotson,  and 
the  PhrenologisU  of  London,**  by  Dr  Murray ;  ^  Dr  Caldwell  of  the  Tran. 
sylvania  Uniyersity,**  by  Mr  Charles  Rodger;  *^  Dr  Andrew  Combe,**  by 
Mr  J.  F.  AUan ;  "  Dr  Vimont  of  Paris,"  by  Mr  A.  F.  Fyffe;  «  The  uni. 
versal  ascendancy  of  Truth,*'  by  Mr  Henderson  <  ^  The  teachers  (^  youth, 
members  of  the  Society,**  by  Mr  Whyte;  ^  Dr  Welsh,  and  the  clergymen 
who  have  embraced  Phrenology,*'  by  Mr  Robb  ;  *'  Mr  Dorsey  of  Gla^w," 
by  Mr  Haldane ;  "«  The  Magititrates  and  Town-Council  of  Forfar,"  who  had 
accommodated  the  Society  with  the  use  of  the  council-chamber  for  their  meet« 
ings,  by  Mr  Barclay ;  '*  Lord  Brougham,  in  connexion  with  Mechanics*  In* 
stUutes,**  by  Bailie' (now  Proyost)  Lowson ;  ^  Mr  Ferguson  of  Raith,  M.  P.** 
by  Mr  Rodger ;  ^  Sir  George  Mackenssie,*^  by  Mr  Webster ;  <'  Mr  Simpson 
of  Edinburgh,"  by  Mr  Bouchard ;  **  Dr  Dick  of  Broughty  Ferry,  another 
eminent  writer  on  education,"  by  Mr  Charles  Young  ;  **  Dr  James  Johnson 
of  London,**  by  Mr  £dward,  surgeon ;  '<  Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen,'*  by  Mr 
Booth,  surgeon ;  ^*  Mr  and  Mrs  Aitken,**  lecturers  on  pnrenofogy,  by  Mr 
William  Smith ;  **  The  Memory  of  Mr  Henderson,  younger  of  Warris* 
ton,**  by  Mr  John  Cooper.  *^  Many  other  toasts  and  sentiments,**  miys  the 
Moninte  RevUvo^  '*  were  given,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  com- 
pany was  enlivened  by  many  excellent  songs.  The  toasts  were  followed 
witn  appropriate  tunes  by  Allan  and  his  band.  On  the  whole,  we  never  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  a  more  intellectual  and  harmonious  meeting.'' 

Cablislc— 'Mr  Fife  of  Newcastle,  delivered,  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
to  the  members  of  the  l^Iechanics*  Institute,  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the 
science  of  Phrenology.  His  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  attention 
by  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  his  defence  of  this  theory  of  the  mind  from  the  many  objections  that  have 
been  raised  ai^ainst  it,  was  masterly  and  complete.  Mr  Fife  did  not  enter  into 
any  of  the  details,  but  conBned  himself  merely  to  an  explanation  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  Phrenology.  These  principles  it  was  shewn  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  physiofogists  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  are  alike  consistent  with  science  and  religion,  and  form  the  on- 
ly rational  mode  of  accounting  for  the  many  complicated  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  and  its  mysterious  connection  with  matter.— Car/it/!^  Jotirna/,  \b(h  OeL 
1836. 

Bath.— A  Phrenological  Society  was  formed  here  in  October.  It  started 
with  twelve  members,  among  whom  are  those  able  supporters  of  the  causey 
Drs  fiarlow  and  Cowan.  Mr  Combe  has  received  an  invitation  to  lecture  in 
Bath. 

SOUTHAMPTOK  LlTERAIlT  AKD  SCIENTIFIC  IwSTITUTrOK. — On  Tuesdsy 

evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  J.  R.  Stebbing,  on  the  Physiology  of 
the  Temperaments  in  connection  with  Phrenology,  principally  exhibiting 
their  divisions  and  combinations,  and  the  importance  of  taking  their  influence 
on  cerebral  organization  into  account  in  every  case.  In  introducing  the  sub- 
j^t,  the  lecturer  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  vague  and  unfiiir 
manner  in  which  some  writers  attacked  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and  read 
Arom  a  work  just  published,  Meryon*s  Constitution  of  Man,  p.  200,  an  asser- 
tion  '^  that  the  Phrenologist  telis  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  temperaments,** 
an  assertion  and  judgment  respecting  Phrenology  which  the  lecturer  observed 
must  have  been  made  without  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  either  Spurzheim  or 
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Combe,  the  oolj  authors  wbu  have  f(Lven  to  the  world  whM  may  be  consider, 
ed  text-books  of  Phrenologjr*  which  flatly  coDtisdict  the  objector,  by  specifi. 
tally  urg^^  the  impovtance  of  the  temperaments  in  connection  with  organic 
zation.  He  refecred  to  Combe's  System,  p*  38,  and  Spurjshdm's  Characters, 
!>.  I61,  who  also  ^ves  &  plate  exhibiting  the  Sour  temperaments.  II  was  an- 
nounced that  on  Tuesday  evening  next  Mr  BuUar  would  omtuiue  his  lec- 
tures on  EgypL^Hamptkin  Advtrii$erf  1614  OcL  183G. 

NcwcASTibC, — On  Thursday  the  6th  of  October  the  first  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Sodety  of  Newcastle  was  held,  T.  M.  Oreeuhow, 
Esq.  in  the  diair.    The  Secretary,  Mr  W.  Cargill,  gave  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  past  year,  which  were,  inttr  aHa,  two  lectures  on  Phrenology 
by  Mr  Fife,  a  paper  by  Mr  Rankin  on  the  Doctrines  of  Helvetius,  and  one 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  ''  Education  of  the  Moral  Feelings.**    There  were 
only  two  busts  added  to  the  collection  during  the  year ;  one  of  Pallet  the  mur- 
derer, whose  organization  had  before  been  described,  and  the  other  an  elegant 
bust  of  Sterne,  the  ooiDcidence  of  which  with  the  character  of  that  author,  as 
exhibited  in  bis  writings  and  life)  Mr  Caigill  promised  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  shewing.    He  then  ^ve  a  sketoi  of  what  had  been  done  in  Eng- 
land and  France  by  phrenologists  during  the  past  and  present  year.    M. 
Dumoutier  of  Paris  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.    A  let- 
ter was  read  from  Walter  C  Trevelyan,  Esq.  at  present  residing  in  Rome^ 
to  Mr  Fife,  to  the  effbct  that  he  had  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  esUblishment 
of  a  Phrenological  Sodety  in  Newcastle,*  that  he  considered  Phrenology  emi- 
nently calculated  to  promote  the  moral  and  political  wdfare  of  mankind,— 
and  requesting  that  he  be  proposed  as  an  (Hrdinary  member  at  the  first  meet- 
Inff,  which  was  done.    After  some  conversation  on  difierent  subjects  connect- 
eo  with  the  Sodety,  Mr  Cargill  presented  casts  fh>m  the  heads  of  the  French 
criminals  Lacenaire,  Avril,  and  Fieschi,  espbdning  the  developments  of  the 
two  former,  and  giving  an  account  of  their  history,  character,  and  unfortunate 
«nd.    He  contrasted  the  large  endowment  of  Intellect  and  Idealitv  of  Lace* 
naire  with  the  miserable  development  of  the  same  ri^ons  in  the  heads  of  Avril 
and  other  criminals ;  pointing  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  great  amount 
of  these  qualities  actually  manifested  by  this  extraordinary  criminal,  who 
thus  far  differed  from  persons  who  are  usually  convicted  of  habitual  crime. 
The  moral  resion  was  proved  to  be  of  very  small  size,  while  the  animal  por- 
tion presentea  an  extraordinary  volume.    The  development  altogether  was 
highlv  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  hannonised  exactly  with 
the  di^HMitions  exhibited  by  Lacenaire  from  his  infancy.    Mr  C.  concluded 
by  declaring  his  intention  to  read  a  riiort  paper  at  the  next  meeting  on  the 
development  and  character  of  FieschL 

In  addition  to  this  Sodety  there  is  another  Phrenological  Sodety  in  New- 
castle, which  was  established  about  the  same  time,  in  connexion  with  the  li- 
terary, Sdenlific,  and  Mechanics*  Institution,  and  has  since  continued  tu  have 
monthly  meetings.  In  June  last  the  number  of  members  was  forty -one- 
four  of  them  mMical  gentlemen.  The  Sodety  possssses  a  collection  of  casts 
and  skulls,  purchased  by  subscription.  We  learn  that  the  meetings  are  well 
attended. 

In  consequence  of  a  requisition  signed  by  ftrty  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
inhabitants,  Mr  Simpson  delivered  a  course  of  dght  lectures  in  Newcastle  on 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Educational  Philosophy,  in  the  two  first  weeks  of  No- 
vember, to  a  numerous  and  constantly  increasing  audience.  The  lectures 
produced  a  strong  sensation,  which  among  other  mdlcations  shewed  itself  in 
Mr  Simpson  being  honoured  with  a  dinner,  at  which  a  number  of  the  first 
characters  of  Newcastle  were  present.  Mr  Shnpson  conduded  at  Newcastle 
an  extensive  educational  tour,  in  his  way  back  from  the  Meeting  in  August 
of  the  British  Association  at  BristoL  When  there,  he  explained,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  his  educational  views 
to  a  large  assemblage :  and  in  acceptance  of  numerously  signed  requisitions, 
he  delivered  a  short  course  of  lectures  at  Leamington,  Coventry,  Derbr,  and 
Worcester.    On  hia  way  to  Newcaatk  he  delivered,  by  request,  one  lecture 
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ttt  Birmineham,  where  a  resolution  was  passed  that  Mr  S.  be  requested  to  re* 
turn  and  aeliver  an  entire  course,  as  soon  as  convenient  for  him.  To  this  he 
willingly  pledged  himself,  as  he  has  done  to  several  other  large  towns.  At 
the  different  places  where  Mr  S.  lectured,  he  was  received  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner;  found  a  numerous  committee  acting  for  him,  with  all  arrange- 
ments made ;  and  experienced  every  where  the  kindest  hospitality.  Finafiy, 
and  most  important,  in  each  place  where  he  delivered  a  course,  he  had  the  sa-> 
tisfaction  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  influential  persons,  preparatory  to 
calling  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  Society  for  promoting 
education,  on  the  principles  which  he  had  expounded.  We  rejoice  in  these 
signs  of  the  times.  It  requires  a  zealous  viva  voce  expositor — one,  like  Mr 
Smipson,  of  ready,  lively,  and  unfla^wing  speech— to  rouse  the  public,  im- 
mersed as  they  are  in  antiquated  prejudices,  to  the  novel  views  which  are  des- 
tined to  produce  so  great  a  change  in  the  moral  world, — and  that  by  demon- 
strating that,  as  opposed  to  the  world  of  selfishness,  there  is  a  real  every-day 
moral  world,  in  which  it  is  man^s  best  interest  to  live.  This  was  felt  to  be 
very  new,  but  not  less  to  be  undoubtedly  true.  In  none  of  his  lectures,  we 
are  informed,  was  Mr  S.  more  eflective  than  in  that  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  while  honesty  is  good  policy,  benevolence  must  be  superadded  before 
man  can  be  happy,  either  here  or  hereafter.  We  applaud  Mr  Simpson's  re- 
solution to  visit  the  larger  towns  which  are  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  sound  principles  in  education  to  invite  him.  In  our  opinion,  the 
views  which  he  promulgates  are  eminenth'  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind ;  and  we  consider  that,  in  dimising  them  extensively,  he  is  con- 
ferring an  important  benefit  on  his  country. 

PoBTSMOUTH  PHREXOLOGicAL  SociBTT. — ^During  last  wintcf  session,  the 
evenings  for  lectures  were  all  occupied,  and  frequenthr  the  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  crowded  audiences.    The  session  was  commenced  by  an  introductory 
lecture  from  J)r  Scott  of  Haslar,  ^^  On  the  growth  of  bone,  referring  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  foetal  skull,  and  its  formation  from  birth  to  puberty.*'    The  fol- 
lowing  six  evenings  were  occupied  by  the  Secretary,  Dr  Kngledue,  with  ele- 
mentary lectures  on  Phrenology,  which  he  means  to  extend  during  the  next 
session.    Two  evenings  were  filled  up  by  Mr  Barnard ;  one  with  a  paper  on 
Ideality,  the  other  by  a  paper  entitled  *<  Some  observations  on  the  human 
mind,  with  remarks  on  Phrenology."    Mr  Tichbome  occupied  ten  evenings 
with  lectures  on  Phrenology,  embracing  an  analysis  of  the  faculties,  a  review 
of  all  the  objections  brought  against  the  science,  and  a  demonstration  that 
twenty-seven  of  the  pbrenologioil  faculties  are  admitted«by  the  most  eminent 
British  metaphysicians.    The  Society  also  met  several  times  for  private  dis- 
cussion.   We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  one  of  the  members,  the  master  of  the 
Buffiilo,  which  lately  sailed  for  New  Zealand,  has  promised  not  to  overlook 
opportunities  of  procuring  skulls.    Masters  and  surgeons  of  ships  have  much 
in  their  power  to  benefit  science  in  this  way. 

WiKCHESTXR  Mechanics'  Institute,  Nov.  9..»Mr  Stebbing  of  South- 
ampton delivered  a  most  able  lecture  this  evening,  ^<  On  the  Science  of 
Phrenology.**  He  appeared  to  convey  a  large  portion  of  his  enthusiasm  to 
his  audience,  whose  marks  of  approbation  were  very  frequent  and  very  cor- 
dial. In  conclusion,  Mr  S.  statea  his  intention  of  delivering  a  further  lec- 
ture upon  the  same  subject,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  23d  instant,  when 
he  would  be  happv  to  meet  any  objections  to  the  saence. — SaHtbury  Heraidy 
I2th  Nov.  1836. 

Sir  G.  S.  MACXENzrc's  Application  to  I/)rd  Glenelg. — ^In  February 
last  Sir  George  Mackenzie  sent  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ixird  Glenelg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  a  representation  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  the 
indiscriminate  transportation  of  (oiminals  to  New  South  Wales,  without  re- 
gard to  their  dangerous  qualities,  whereby  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
settlers  are  endangered.  Sir  George  submitted  to  his  Lordship  that  the  his. 
tory  and  character  of  each  convict  should  be  inquired  into,  and  the  best  se- 
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lected  for  the  colony,  and  the  wont  kept  fbr  discipline  at  home ;  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  officer  qualified  to  investigate  the  history  of  convicts, 
and  to  select  them  on  phrenological  principles.    In  order  to  satisfy  Lord 
Glenelg  that  Phrenology  was  capable  of  furnishing  valuable  assistance  in  dis« 
criminating  the  dispositions  of  criminals.  Sir  George  made  the  following  pro- 
posal : — '*  Liet  your  Lordship  direct  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstan- 
ces which  brought  a  given  number  of  convicts  to  trial  and  punishment,  and 
if  possible  let  so  mudi  of  their  previous  history  as  can  be  got  at,  be  stated. 
Suppose  the  number  to  be  fifty.    Let  these  be  numbered,  and  their  history, 
trial,  and  crimes  inserted  in  a  catalogue— of  course  I  trust  that  this  shall  be 
as  correctly  done  as  possible^  and  in  strict  good  &ith.    Let  this  catalogue  be 
laid  aside.    On  being  informed  that  this  has  been  done,  I  will  go  to  London, 
and  take  with  me  an  experienced  phrenologist.    Let  the  convicts  be  brought 
to  us  one  by  one,  and  we  will  make  a  catalogue  of  our  own  in  the  same  order, 
and  in  it  we  will  enter  what  we  deem  the  characters  of  the  individuals  to  be, 
and  what  were  the  crimes  they  pmtMibly  had  committed ;  and  likewise,  we  will 
state,  in  particular  cases,  what  employment,  or  at  least  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment, they  had  probablv  been  engaged  in,  and  that  in  which  they  are 
ukelv  to  be  useful    The  only  information  we  will  desire  is,  whether  the  in- 
dividual has  or  has  not  been  educated.     We  will  examine  the  individuals  in 
the  pres^ce  of  whom  your  Lordship  pleases.    When  our  catalogue  shall  be 
completed,  we  will  then  request  a  meeting  with  your  Lordship  and  such 
friends  as  you  may  wish  to  be  present,  and  that  the  catalogues  shall  be  pub- 
licly compared ;  reserving  only  this,  that  if  any  discrepancy  oHmportance 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  question  the  subject,  and  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  case  ourselves,  attended  by  thoae  who  made  the  previous  in- 
quhry.    The  result  of  such  an  experiment  as  this,  will,  I  venture  to  predict, 
lati^y  your  Lordship  that  means  do  exist  for  the  selection  of  convicta  lor  the 
Colonies,  and  for  their  classification  fbr  treatment.    I  refer  your  Lordship  to 
the  fiictof  my  friend  Mr  Combe  having  actually  done  what  is  here  proposed, 
at  Newcastle,  in  October  18S5,  as  narrated  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
No.  46,  page  624,  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  this  communicaUon.    If  I  can 
prevail  on  you  to  make  this  experiment,  I  shall  ever  feel  deeply  grateftil,  and 
your  Loidship  will  gain  the  gratitude  of  all  truly  wise  patriots,  and  lav  the 
foundation  of  a  benefit  to  your  country  such  as  no  ruler  has  yet  conferred 
either  for  effect  or  extent.**    Sir  George  aAerwards  transmitted  to  Lord 
Glenelg  a  great  number  of  testimonials,  collected  from  eminent  phrenologists 
througnout  the  United  Kingdom  (and  which  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  4Ui  edition  of  MrComw's  System  of  Phrenology),  assuring  his  Lordfhip 
that  the  science  might  be  applied  in  this  wav  with  signal  advantage.    The 
matter  was  considered  by  Lord  Glenelg  to  fell  within  the  province  of  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department,  to  whom  Sir  George  was  referred.    The 
KepresenUtion  and  Testimonials  were  accordingly  sent  by  Sir  George  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  immediately  intimated  that  he  would  attend  to  the 
subject  as  soon  as  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.    This  was  in 
the  end  of  June,  and  no  farther  communication  has  been  received  from  his 
Lordship. 

Tablks  or  TRX  Skull.— '^  A  compailson  of  the  external  and  internal 
surfeces  of  the  cranium  establishes  the  tact,  that  there  is  a  general  correspon- 
dence of  the  two,  as  far  as  regards  those  parts  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
periphery  of  the  brain.  But,  between  tne  several  divisions  of  that  organ, 
there  are  developed  on  the  inside  ot  the  skull  very  large  ribs  and  processes 
which  destroy  the  particular  correspondence  of  the  two  surfaces.  Neverthe- 
less, this  does  not  impair  our  ability  to  deduce  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
cranium  from  an  exammationof  its  exterior;  since  the  dipK>ebeti^een  the  two 
plates  in  the  spaces  intermediate  to  these  ribs  seldom  varies  more  than  one 
or  two  lines  in  its  thickness.*' — Cjfctojktdia  qf  AfuUomy  and  Physioloffy,  edited 
by  Professor  Todd ;  article  Cram  ium. 

Craiouf  CASE  op  Ixsakitv. — A  member  of  ihe  Uuivcrsitr  of  Oxford, 
fancying  himself  dead,  laid  himself  down  on  his  bed,  waiting  tu'heur  the  bell 
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toll  on  the  occasion,  which  not  being  done,  he  became  extremely  enraged  at 
this  want  of  decencv,  got  up,  ran  Into  the  church,  and  began  to  toll  it  bim« 
eelf.  Some  one  strong/  uived  to  him  the  fullj  and  absurdit  j  of  a  man  loll- 
ing his  own  pasfing-beU.  He  was  bo  forcibly  struck  with  the  justness  of  the 
observation,  that  he  returned  to  his  own  house  mente  sana-— JfonftoTf  Mor- 
bid AnaktKf  qfih$  BnAity  p.  275* 

Adtaittaoes  op  Ph&bitoloot. — ^Mr  Siunders,  in  his  little  work  called 
^  What  is  Phrenology  ?**  has  the  foUowinff  passage : — "  Phrenology  boasts  this 
great  soperioritjr  over  physiognomy — that  while  the  latter  c^KoveTS  only 
what  a  man  it^  toe  ibrmer  tells  him  what  he  majf  become.  While  physiognomy 
declares  only  something  of  his  character,  already  modified  by  circumstances 
and  altered  by  imitation,  phrenology  predicts  what  his  powers  would  be  if 
submitted  to  a  proper  regimen  and  duly  exercised,  and  points  out  the  nature 
of  the  education  necessary  for  their  plenary  derelopment.  There  are  no 
cases  in  which  the  application  of  phrenokgical  principles  has  yet  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  treatment  ofmental  aberrations.  No  more  satis- 
factory proof  of  this  could  be  referred  to  than  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
experiment  at  the  Han  well  Lunatic  Asylum.  Begarding  the  brain  not  as  an 
entire  organized  mass,  but  as  an  assemblage  of  organs,  some  of  which  may 
cjuie  into  a  morbid  condition  while  the  rest  may  remain  comparatively  healthy, 
the  course  pursued  at  that  institution  has  been  by  kindness,  and  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  patient,  to  exercise  those  organs  which  are  sound,  ann,  by 
diminishing  the  action  of  those  which  are  in  a  dkeased  state,  to  restore  them 
to  the  healthy  performance  of  their  functions.  And  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  experiment  stands  without  precedent  in  the  aimab  of  insanity.** 

Sevse  op  Touch. — I^rd  Brougham  seems  to  have  adopted  the  views  er. 
pouuded  by  Mr  Simpson  in  our  48d  Number,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
net  that  two  senses  have  hitherto  been  mistaken  for  one.  In  a  note  on  page 
111.  of  his  Ditoourae  qf  Natural  Theologyy  hte  Lordship  says :— *^  The  common 
classification  uf  the  senses  which  makes  the  touch  compreliend  the  sense  of 
heat  and  cold,  is  here  adopted ;  though,  certainly,  there  seems  almnet  as  little 
reason  for  ranging  this  under  touch,  as  for  ranging  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and 
taste,  under  the  same  head.** 

• 

Family  CoNCERTf.— In  most  families  in  England  where  music  is  taught, 
it  is  the  custom  for  every  individual,  male^  and  female,  to  receive  instructions 
on  the  piano,  and  each  practises  in  separate  rooms,  or,  at  least*  at  dHK^rent 
times.  If,  instead  of  this,  one  were  to  learn  the  harp,  anoUier  the  piano,  a 
third  the  violin,  and  the  rest  the  tenor,  violincello,  fiute^  Ac,  what  delightful 
concerts  might  take  place  within  the  family  circle,  and  far  greater  pleasure 
would  fall  to  the  share  of  both  performers  and  listeners  from  these  aomestle 
concerts,  than  where  each  takes  his  solitarv  practice,  to  the  great  amioyance;» 
perhaps,  of  all  the  rest.  There  is  probably  notliing  more  prejudicial  to  the 
**  divine  art  **  in  England,  than  the  prevailing  custom  of  learning  only  the 
piano — and  that  but  indifferently.  If  the  organ  and  organ-music  Md  the  at- 
tention paid  to  them  which  they  deserve,  gpreat  improvement  might  reason- 
ably be  expected — The  Analyst,  No.  XIV. 

Confucius — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  passage  in  Gutzlafi**s 
History  of  China,  containing  an  allusion  to  the  head  of  the  famous  Chinese 
moralist.  **  His  mother,  Yen-she,'*  says  the  historian,  <*  bestowed  upon  biin 
the  name  of  E'kew,  (hUleck),  for  the  crown  of  his  head  was  a  little  ele9aled,** 
ToL  i.  p.  188.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  great  development  of  the  or* 
gans  of  Veneration.  *'  He  was  a  man,**  it  is  added  p.  191,  ^  of  very  com- 
manding aspect,  tall  and  well-proportioned ;  in  his  manners  very  decorous, 
kind  to  his  inferiors,  and  temperate  in  his  babits ;  so  that  his  disciples  by  his 
sole  look  were  inspired  with  reverence." 

Curious  Trial  coyyECTEn  with  PRREyoLocr — An  action  has  been 
commenced  against  a  Paris  paper,  the  Meaof^cr  des  Chambret,   which  is  ac- 
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cused  of  defttination  on  the  following  singular  ground : — It  appears  that  on 
the  28th  of  August  last  the  Meuager  gave  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Pbrts 
nolcgical  Society  of  Paris,  at  which  ^l.  Gaubert  gave  an  account  of  an  eza- 
mination  made  upon  the  skull  of  a  widow  lady,  named  Cheron,  who  had  been 
murdered.  The  Meuager  stated,  that  ''the  characteriatic  and  prevailing 
ruling  passions  of  the  ladjr  were  cunning,  and  a  love  of  money.  The  cor* 
rectness  of  this  opinion  astonished  every  one,  because  it  was  afterwards  as> 
certained  that  she  was  a  very  covetous  woman,  and  madea  great  dealof  monev 
by  usuTf.  Indeed  it  was  the  knowledge  of  her  excessive  love  of  money  which 
led  to  the  idea  of  having  her  skull  examined.^  The  Menager  entered  into 
other  details  connected  with  the  phrenological  inductiona  to  which  the  exa- 
mination of  the  skull  had  led  ;  inductiona  which,  it  said,  were  anything  but 
flattering  to  the  deceased.  The  suit  is*preferred  by  three  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  allege  that  the  Mettager  has  attacked  the  honour  and  the  repu- 
tation of  her  family  by  a  pretended  scientific  dissertation  upon  her  skull, 
which  must  have  come  into  the  possession  of  those  who  examined  it  by  means 
not  within  their  knowledge.  Dr  Gaubert  is  accused  of  a  false  report  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  Mettager  of  adopting  it.  The  trial  is  expected  to  give 
rise  to  some  laughable  disclosures. — l*arU  paper. 

Application  of  Phbxmoloot  to  Religiom  — ^Dr  Epps,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  ^  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  dedu(^ea  from  Phrenof 
logy,'*  lately  published,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  an  objection  w|iich  is 
sometimes  urged,  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  evidences  of  Phrenology,  against 
its  application  to  matters  of  history,  government,  literature  and  ren^on. 
**  They  think  it  wrong,  tliat  a  science,  according  to  them  not  yet  established, 
should  be  applied  to  Uiese  subjects.  In  order  to  obviate  this  objection,  and 
to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  some  at  the  following  employment  of  this 
science  in  relation  to  Christianity,  the  truth  must  be  stated,  that  its  princi- 
ples rest  upon  no  other  foundation  than  the  solid  rock  of  observation.  These 
nave  been  accumulating  for  years,  and  will  continue  to  accumulate  till  the 
human  mind  has  for  ever  ceased  its  functions ;  a  period  when  neither  Phreno- 
logy nor  any  other  human  science  will  any  longer  be  applicable.  If,  then,  we 
were  to  delay  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology  till  the  mightv 
structure  be  completely  reared,  we  should  delay  till  the  endof  time  ;  for,  tiU 
that  period,  the  science  will  be  receiving  accessions.  Indeed,  the  applications 
serve  to  build  the  fabric  quicker  by  enabling  its  architects  to  bring  supplies 
from  every  quarry  out  of^which  the  human  mind  has  worked  materials ;  and 
the  readiness  and  the  neatness  with  which  the  matters  collected  help  tojform 
the  &bric,  show  that  the  principles  of  the  science  agree  with  those  (u  nature, 
and  its  professors  to  be  skilful  master  builders.  Yet  some  people  would  have 
the  Phrenologists  delay.  These  persons,  however,  do  not  Argue  thus  with 
respect  to  other  sciences.  Chemlstrr,  the  present  system  is  referred  to,  has 
been  established  but  a  few  years,  ana  yet  who  refrains  from  applying  It  ?  and 
who  objects  to  the  application  ?  No  one  ;  indeed,  the  man  would  be  reckon- 
ed a  fool  who  should  say  to  a  chemist,  '  Your  science,  sir,  is  not  established  ; 
Tou  must  not  apply  it  to  the  illustration  of  chemical  phenomena.*  The  ob- 
jection, that  Phrenology  is  applied  too  far  and  in  too  many  wnys,  is  often 
made  in  a  very  angry  spirit.  People  might  as  well  be  angry,  that  out  of 
twenty-six  alphabetical  letters,  many  thousand  words  are  made :  or  that,  from 
seven  notes  of  the  gamut,  such  a  countless  number  of  sounds  should  be  worked,** 

Effect  of  Disturbaxcx  of  the  Nxavous  System  ok  Intellectual 

AcvTENCss When  Lord  Sunderland  was  at  the  Hague,  he  contracted  a 

particular  intimacy  with  Mr  Cunningham  (author  of  the  History  of  Great 
BriUinX  aa  they  were  both  remarkable  chesa  playem  Whenever  hia  Lord- 
ahip  was  at  leisure,  he  either  drove  to  Cunninjriiam*8  lodgings,  whkh  were  at 
some  distance,  or  sent  his  carriage  for  him.  After  playing  for  a  course  of  time. 
Lord  Sunderland  discovered  that  be  who  was  jolted  in  the  carriage  before  they 
aat  down,  was  always  sure  to  lose  every  game ;  for  which  reason  he  gave  over 
going  to  Cunningham's,  but  ala-ays  sent  for  him,  and  always  beat  hun,  to  his 
no  small  iMtonishmeDt,  u  he  was  conscious  that  he  understood  the  game  u  well 
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as  hifl  adversary.  At  last,  when  he  was  very  much  out  of  humour,  Lord  Sun- 
derland told  him  the  trick,  and  Cunningham  insisted  that  they  should  drive 
to  one  another's  lodgings  alternately,  which  confirmed  his  Lordship's  ohserva- 
tioa.  and  restored  Cunningham  to  his  former  level ;  for,  from  that  time,  they 
won  and  lost  alternately.  This  foct,  which  appears  not  at  all  incredible,  for 
the  streets  of  the  Hague  were  not,  ia  the  last  century,  so  smooth  as  those  of 
Liondon  are  at  present,  proves  how  nicely  the  capacities,  of  Sunderland  and 
Cunningham  were  balanced  against  each  other;  but  it  is  more  curious  and 
interesting  on  another  account — it  shews  the  intimate  connection  between  our 
corporeal  firame  and  the  fiiculty  of  thinking. — Thonuon's  IrUroduoHon  to  his 
Tratulaikm  qf  CunmnghamU  Hittory  ^f  Great  Britain, 


In  last  number,  we  quoted  from  Mr  Watson's  *<  Statistics  of  Phrenology,** 
the  following  hint  to  the  conductors  of  this  Journal :  '*  Let  them  call  on  the 
regular  subscribers  to  their  Journal  to  send  such  objections  and  suggestions 
as  seem  called  for  [to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  mode  of  conductingit],  free 
of  expense,  legibly  written,*  and  limited  to  the  compass  of  a  common  letter- 
sheet.  Let  these  be  compared,  and  let  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  opinions 
most  numerouslvtsupported."  We  invited  subscribers  to  ravour  us  with  such 
communications  accorcjinffly,  and  promised  to  give  them  due  attention.  Only 
three  have  been  received— -two  entirely  approving  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Journal  is  conducted,  and  the  third,  from  Mr  Watson  himselly  suggesting 
that  our  matter  should  be  divided  into  heads,  one  or  more  of  which  might  be 
omitted  whenever  there  was  a  deficiency  of  materials  for  it.  The  heads,  he 
suggests,  might  be:— 1.  Original  Papers;  2.  Reviews;  3.  Short  Notices  of 
new  Works ;  4.  Short  Communications;  5.  Intelligence  or  Miscellanies.  Mr 
Watson's  suggestions  are  good,  and  we  mean  to  adopt  them  to  a  considerable 
extent  A  complete  separation  of  the  original  papers  from  reviews  would  be 
productive  of  less  advantage  to  our  readers  than  inconvenience  to  us,  and 
therefore  we  intend  to  mingle  them  as  hitherto.  In  this  Number,  however, 
we  have  established  heads  for  ^^  Short  Communications,"  and  ^  Short  No. 
tlcesof  Books,"  in  addition  to  the  *'  Miscellaneous  Notices"  which  have  al- 
ways been  given.  We  shall  continue  these  in  subsequent  Numbers,  and  now 
respectfully  solicit  short  communications  (post-paid)  tending  to  improve  or 
illustrate  Phrenology.  Of  course  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  insert  all 
that  may  be  sent,  the  space  at  our  command  being  limited,  and  it  being  pos- 
sible that  some  of  them  may  be  unworthy  of  publication  ;  but  in  selecting 
those  to  be  inserted,  we  shall  ever  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  impartiality,  and 
a  regard  for  the  interests  of  truth.  It  must  be  added,  that  we  snail  net  consi- 
der ourselves  bound  to  give  reasons  for  withholding  any  communication  from 
the  public.  With  respect  to  the  "  Short  Notices  of  Books,"  we  have  only 
to  announce,  that  works  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  Phrenology  which 
may  be  sent  us,  shall  be  regulany  noticed. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  some  of  the  articles  in 
our  present  Number;  but  the  important  nature  of  their  contents  rendered 
abriagmcnt  impossible.  We  allude  particularly  to  Article  VII.,  being  a  con- 
troversy with  a  distinguished  teacher  of  Physiology,  regarding  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Phrenology  and  the  philosopny  of  Reid  and  Stewart ;  and  to 
Article  X.  being  a  report  of  a  case,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  where  such  a  par- 
tial statement  of  the  facts  is  given,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pub- 
lish a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances. 

The  communications  of  Dr  Weir  and  Mr  William*  Hancock  junior  have 
been  received ;  but  as  the  press  of  matter  has  been  such  as  to  render  three  es- 
tra  sheets  necessary  in  this  Number,  we  have  beei»  compelled  to  reserve  them 
till  our  next  The  communication  of  our  Bath  correspondent,  who  argues 
against  the  practice  of  observing  merely  the  nrominenee  of  organs  in  examin- 
ing the  head,  would  be  instructive  almost  exclusively  to  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  standard  works  on  Phrenology.  As  it  is  brief,  however,  we  mkH  try 
to  insert  it  in  our  next  Number. 

EDiNiiraaii,  Ut  December  1836. 
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ARTICLE  L 


SKETCH  OF  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CEREBRAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  FRENCH  CRIMINALS  LACENAIRE  AND 
AVRIL,  RECENTLY  EXECUTED  IN  PARIS. 

In  November  1 835,  appeared  before  the  Court  of  the  Seine  in 
Paris,  accused  of  murder  and  robbery,  the  notorious  Lacenaire. 
The  reports  of  the  trial  describe  him  as  having  a  ^^  large  head, 
a  high  forehead,  and  a  handsome  countenance,  with  an  expres- 
flion  full  of  intelligence  C*  and  add,  *^  that  he  had  received  a 
good  education,  but  that  his  vicious  indinations  had  urged 
him  to  crime.*' 

In  1829  he  was  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  rob- 
bery, and  in  1833  he  was  again  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months : 
on  obtaining  his  liberty  he  had  recourse  to  literary  pursuits  to 
gain  his  livelihood.  He  composed  political  songs  and  plays, 
and  wrote  articles  for  one  of  the  Journals ;  but  being  unable  to 
continue  lonff  in  any  fixed  steady  employment,  he  soon  re- 
turned to  his  old  method  of  earning  his  bread  by  crime. 
Finally  he  appeared  at  the  assizes  at  Paris  in  1835,  accused  of 
a  complication  of  enormities.  A  cast  of  his  head  was  taken  by 
M.  Dumoutier  before  his  execution,  and  afterwards  one  of  his 
skull,  copies  of  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

On  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  criminals,  we  find  the 
development  not  to  resemble  that  of  ordinary  robbers  and  mur- 
derers. This  class  of  people  usually  present  a  deficient  intel- 
lect, and  still  more  deficient  Ideality,  and  have  little  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  criminal  we  are  deacribinff  possessed  a  good  in- 
tdlect,  and  still  more  Ideality,  both  of  which  became  avail- 
able to  him,  in  consequence  of  being  combined  with  a  very  ac- 
tive temperament  His  readiness  of  intellect  and  facility  of 
expression  arising  from  a  ^ood  endowment  of  Language  culti- 
vated by  a  classical  education,  even  procured  for  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  talent ;  and  there  citn  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  reality 
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a  clever  and  able  man,  although  not  exactly  a  great  genius 
or  profound  thinker.  Such  qusuities  are  rare  in  persons  whose 
life  is  devoted  to  the  most  revolting  of  crimes.  In  Lacenaire, 
however,  this  combination  existed  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  morality  and  religion  are  not  conferred  by  inteUect 
alone.  The  examination  of  this  cast  shews  us  an  extraordinary 
case  of  coincidence  between  development  and  actual  character  ;, 
for  the  unfortunate  notoriety  connected  with  his  name,  and  the 
interest  excited  by  him  in  the  French  capital,  at  the  time  of  his 
execution,  have  caused  the  history  of  the  criminal,  from  his 
boyhood,  to  be  laid  before  the  public. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  skull,  and  of  a  cast 
of  the  head  taken  after  death. 

SkuD.    Head. 
In.       In. 

Greatest  circumference, 21  22^ 

From  Philopro^^itiveness  to  Individualitj, 71  7t 

Concentrativeness  to  Comparison, •« ••  6|  7 

Destructiveneu  to  Destructiveness,. 5|  6^ 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness,.. 6|  6{ 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, ». Aj  5| 

Ideality  to  Ideality, A  6} 

...   Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness,.- - 6|  6| 

Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 5  6{ 

Ear  to  Fhiloprogenitiveness, 4} 

Individuality,.. » ^  5 

Comparison, 6( 

Firmness, 6 


•.• 


... 


... 


»••       ... 

•«•       ••• 

* • .       ... 


The  activity  and  intensity  of  action  of  the  brain  of  Lacenaire 
seem  to  have  been  great.  His  temperament  is  stated  in  the  re- 
ports of  his  trial  to  have  been  bilious-sanguine,  which  always 
indicates  great  activity. 

On  looking  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  we  find  it  large, 
unlike,  as  we  have  said,  that  of  most  criminals ;  the  reflecting 
organs  are  well  developed,  and  the  organ  of  Ideality  is  large. 
We  all  know  the  influence  which  a  good  reflecting  intellect 
and  lively  imagination  must  have  on  a  man^s  character.  If 
this  criminal  had  exhibited  in  his  conduct  no  signs  of  talent,  but 
only  the  grovelling  propensities  common  in  men  who  choose 
robbery  and  murder  as  a  profession,  then  would  Phrenoloffy 
have  been  at  fault ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Lacenaire,  are  well  aware  that  he  formed  a  remarkable 
exception  to  ordinary  criminals,  in  the  extent  to  which  he  dis- 
played both  intellectual  and  imaginative  powers.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  refer  to  the  account  of  him  given  by  the  editor  of 
the  French  newspaper  Constitutionel,  in  the  Number  of  the  14th 
of  November  1835.  "  In  vain,''  it  is  said,  ♦*  would  you  seek 
in  the  language  and  manners  of  this  man,  any  more  than  in 
his  expression  of  countenance,  the  slightest  trace  of  ferocity. 
He  is  affable  and  engaging ;  his  conversation  is  solid  and  ele- 
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Vated ;  he  has  travelled  a  great  deal— studied  a  great  deal- 
reflected  a  great  deal ;  he  discusses  with  facility  the  gravest 
questions  of  social  interest — ^he  treats  them  with  great  elevation 
of  thought  and  power  of  intellect,  and  without  being  at  all 
moved  by  his  pending  fate.''  The  writer  then  in  a  vein  of  as- 
tonishment exclaims,  ^^  Why  has  not  this  man  applied  to  a  use- 
ful, to  a  noble  object,  so  great  an  extent  of  intelligence  ?  Why 
has  he  aspired  to  lower  hmiself,  to  make  himself  an  object  of 
horror  ?  Do  not  think  that  he  was  bom,  was  fatally  organized 
for  crime  !  oh  !  ye  who  thus  systematize  man,  it  is  Lacenaire 
himself  who  is  here  to  refute  you  V  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that,  after  his  condemnation,  Lacenaire  "  tranauilly  sat  down 
in  the  prison  amongst  some  men  of  letters,  advocates,  and  a 
physician;  and  conversed  with  them  on  topics  of  literature, 
politics,  morals  and  religion,  with  a  force,  a  justness  of  idea, 
and  a  depth  of  reflective  power,  which  few  could  lay  claim  ta** 
Any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  account  of  this 

I'ournalist,  has  only  to  consult  Lacenaire's  autobiography,  pub- 
ished  at  Paris  in  two  volumes,  containing  his  poetry  and  other 
compositions ;  and  he  will  thereby  be  fiiffy  convinced  that  his 
Ideality  and  intellect,  although  not  of  the  highest  character, 
were  decidedly  above  mediocrity.  Here,  then,  we  see  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  a  course  of  crimes  of  the  blackest  cha^ 
racter,  and  who  at  the  same  time  exhibits  no  mean  intellec- 
tual powers.  Such  a  union  is  not  very  often  found  in  the  same 
individual,  but  it  existed  in  Lacenaire ;  and  in  contrasting  his 
forehead  with  that  of  numerous  other  criminals  in  our  posses- 
sion, we  are  struck  with  its  superiority  to  them  in  size  and  de- 
velopment. Whv  should  there  be  such  a  difference  f  Surely 
no  one  will  say  that  it  is  a  mere  casual  coincidence  f 

The  French  editor  asks,  why  a  mind  of  so  much  intellect 
**  aspired  to  become  an  object  of  horror,**  instead  of  an  orna- 
ment to  society.  An  examination  of  Laccnaire's  cerebral  con- 
figuration would  have  enabled  him  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by 
referring  to  the  predominance  of  the  animal  feelings  over  the 
moral  sentiments.  On  drawing  a  line  from  Causality  to  Cau^ 
tiousness,  the  quantity  of  brain  above  it,  where  the  moral  or- 
gans are  situated,  is  observed  to  be  small,  while  those  of  the 
animal  propensities,  lying  all  below  the  line,  are  enormous. 
The  difference  in  volume  of  the  two  regions  is  so  striking  as  to 
require  but  a  glance  to  convince  the  most  sceptical ;  and  yet  a 
periodica}  *  laying  claim  to  talent  and  respenctability  has  not 
Hesitated  to  describe  this  skull  as  "  being  phrenologically  en- 
dowed with  all  the  qualities  of  SLgftod,  mild^  kind^  sensible,  and 
retigiotis  man,  holding  injustice  in    horror,  and  a  hundred 

*  Gazette  Medicale  of  Paris. 
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thousand  leagues  from  being  an  assassin."^  It  proceeds :  **  There 
is  a  marked  development  oT  all  the  anterior  and  superior  part* 
of  the  cranium,  and  as  remarkable  a  smoothness  of  the  two 
sides,  particularly  in  those  parts  which  are  said  to  correspond 
with  robbery  and  murder.  The  organs  of  Benevolence^  and 
above  all  Venerotiony  are  largely  developed^* 

If  the  enlightened  writer  of  this  nonsense  had  enabled  his 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  by  laying  before  them  an  en- 
graving of  Lacenaire^s  skull,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  negro 
Eustaene,  or  of  the  first  half  dozen  persons  he  might  metet  ob 
the  street,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  would  have  doae  him 
more  credit  than  his  positive  assertions  on  a  subject  be  shews 
such  ignorance  of,  wnich  are  proved,  on  the  slightest  glance, 
to  be  so  widely  incorrect. 

Firmness  is  extremely  developed ;  but  on  each  side  of  it  the 
head  slopes  down,  indicating  a  small  Conscientiousness,  whilst 
the  organs  of  Self-Esteem,  Secretiveness,  and  Destructiveness, 
are  exceedingly  large,  especially  the  two  last  Acquisitiveness 
and  Combativeness  are  also  large,  although  the  latter  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  Destructiveness.  Adhesiveness  is  moderate, 
or  rather  small.  The  weakness  of  the  moral  region  was  too 
great  to  control  this  overwhelming  extent  of  propensity;  there 
were  not  even  the  kindly  affections  to  come  to  tneir  assistance. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  developments  that  could 
exist,  and  in  the  life  of  Lacenaire  are  to  be  traced  the  deplo- 
rable workings  of  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  at 
Lyons,  was  sent  to  school  near  that  place,  but  was  repeatedly 
expelled  for  habitual  and  incurable  outrageousness  of  conduct ; 
he  was  then  sent  to  a  college  at  Aix,  where  in  a  few  days  his 
vicious  disposition  procured  him  the  hatred  of  his  teachers  and 
schoolfellows,  and  an  immediate  expulsion  from  that  seminary. 
On  his  dismissal,  the  professor  at  the  head  of  the  establishment 
remarked,  that,*  "  if  the  torrent  of  his  passions  remained  un- 
checked, he  would  turn  out  a  monster  that  would  one  day  be 
brought  to  the  scaffold.*" 

This  prediction  was  unhappily  destined  to  be  verified.  His 
ardent  imagination,  led  away  by  his  inordinate  pride,  vanity,  and 
dishonest  selfishness,  rendered  a  life  of  legitimate  industry  insup- 
portable to  him;  he  ran  away  from  his  father^s  house  and  business 
to  seek  in  Greece  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  mind ;  pressed 
by  poverty,  he  returned  to  Prance,  and  went  to  Paris,  where,  be- 
iiiff  without  means,  and  unwilling  to  work,  he  became  desperate. 
After  killing  the  nephew  of  Benjamin  Constant  in  a  dud,  ne  de- 
liberately made  up  his  mind  to  give  unrestrained  licence  to  his 
pas^ons.     His  moral  sentiments  were  too  weak  to  lay  before 

■  ConttitUtionel  of  November  30. 1835. 
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his  inteUect  the  tme  cause  of  his  misery,  via.  his  own  idleness 
and  depravity,  and  to  make  him  resolve  to  use  hi&talents  and 
acquirements  in  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood ;  he  therefore 
preferred  excelling  in  the  character  of  a  robber  and  a  murderer, 
and,  pretending  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  **  victim  of  society^ 
(such  are  his  words),  he  proceeded  to  visit  upon  society^  as  he 
termed  it,  the  penalty  due  for  its  imagmary  ill-treatment  of 
him.  He  was  finally  brought  to  justice,  and  during  his  trial 
made  confessions  detailing  a  career  of  crime  that  filled  all  Paris 
with  horror. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  regard  to  other  faculties  also,  the 
minute  coincidence  of  the  character  of  Lacenaire  with  the  de- 
velopment of  his  brain.  The  posterior  region  displays  a  very 
large  organ  of  Fhiloprogenitiveness,  which  is  the  more  conspi- 
cuous from  the  small  Aahesiveness  whkh  adjoins  it.  In  exact 
oonfonnity  we  find  the  criminal  saying  of  himself,  that  while 
he  tvould  never  have  henUxied  to  sacrifice  either  man  or  woman 
or  FBi£ND  of  any  kindj  when  he  stood  in  his  way^  he  *^  could 
never  have  had  thb  couragb  to  kill  a  child,  even  had  he 
been  sttre  o/*  enriching  himself  iy  its  death  ;^  *  and  yet  this  is 
the  case  which  is  said  to  give  a  deathblow  to  Phrenology  ! 

In  most  criminals  the  organ  of  Amadveness  is  largely  de- 
veloped, and  abuse  of  the  sexual  feeling  is  generally  one  of  the 
causes  of  their  disripation,  and  one  of  their  incentives  to  crime. 
In  Lacenaire  the  organ  is,  however,  of  very  moderate  size,  and 
from  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  he  **  had  very  little  in- 
clination for  women,^  and  that  his  dissipation  consisted  in  drink- 
ing to  excess.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this  passion, 
that  when  in  prison  he  sold  his  pantaloons  to  procure  wine, 
and  added,  with  a  laugh,  that  the  officers  would  be  obliged  to 
buy  a  pair  for  him  to  take  him  to  the  scaffold  !  Ihe  organ  of 
Ahmentiveness  is  so  prominently  marked,  as  to  lead  us  to  in- 
fer that  eating  and  drinking  would  be  among  his  chief  plea- 
sures. It  is  recorded  indeed,  that  he  enjoyed  greatly  the  nu- 
merous pies  sent  to  him  in  prison,  and  that  he  held  his  Christ- 
mas very  gaily  with  Avril. 

There  are  those  who  accuse  Phrenology  of  saying  that  this 
person  was  bom  for  crime ;  but  was  it  the  fault  of  Phrenology 
that  he  ran  the  course  he  did  ?  It  was  not  Phrenology  that 
caused  the  professor  at  Aix,  in  dismissing  him  as  hopeless, 
to  predict  that  he  would  one  day  turn  out  a  monster  woi'thy  of 
the  scaffold.  Phrenology  would  not  say  that  he  *^  was  bom — 
was  fatally  organized  for  crime  ;^  but  it  would  uidicate,  as  the 
actual  dispasiiiofi  of  the  pupil  did  to  the  professor,  that  if  his 
powerful  animal  propensities  were  allowed  to  have  the  ascend- 
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ant|  he  would  be  a  monster  of  iniquity,  instead  of  an  ornament 
to  society,  as  his  talents  and  attainments^  turned  in  the  right 
directions  would  have  made  him.  Although  circumstances 
were  not  unfavourable  to  him«  and  his  opportunities  of  gaining 
an  honourable  and  suflBcient  living  were  numerous,  yet  he  con- 
stantly rejected  them^  and  during  his  whole  life  exhibited  a 
character  unhappily  but  too  much  in  accordance  with  his  or- 
ganization, viz.  great  intellect  and  Ideality,  still  greater  ani- 
mal'propensities,  with  feeble  moral  sentiments.  Such  was  La- 
cenaire  !  liCt  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  Phrenology  read 
his  history,  compare  it  with  his  cerebral  development,  and  ac- 
count  for  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  them. 

Avr'il — We  had  likewise  procured  a  cast  of  the  head  of  the 
criminal  Avril,  an  accomplice  of  Lacenaire  in  some  of  his  de- 
linquencies, and  who  was  executed  along  with  him  for  the  bru- 
tal murder  of  k  widow  and  her  son.  This  head  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Lacenaire ;  the  reflecting  intellect  is  miser- 
ably deficient,  as  also  the  organs  of  Ideality  and  Hope.  Con- 
scientiousness is  small,  but  Benevolence  and  Veneration  are 
pretty  well  developed,  and  Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenidve- 
ness  are  large.  Tne  organs  of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Secredveness,  and  Acquisitiveness  are  very  large.  The  gene- 
ral size  of  the  head  is  large,  the  greatest  circumference  mea- 
suring 23J  inches. 


From  Fhiloproffenitiveness  to  Individuality,  greatest  length 

Ear  to  Pmloprogeniti  veness, 

Indivldualitj, 

Benevolence, 

Firmness, 

Self.Rsteem,     . 

Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 

.......  Secretiveness  to  Sectetiveness,    . 

Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

Acquisitivenens  to  Acquisitiveness, 

Ideality  to  Ideality,     .        . 

Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness, 
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This  development  would  indicate  natural  dispositions  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Lacenaire.  The  intellect  of  Avril  would  be 
so  weak  as  to  leave  him  much  under  the  influence  of  men  more 
able  than  himself,  and  to  unfit  him  for  choosing  a  path  of  his 
own,  and  Conscientiousness  too  weak  to  enable  him  to  resist, 
without  difficulty,  any  wrong  one  that  might  be  proposed  by 
others.  The  organs  of  Combativeness,  Destrucdveness,  Secre- 
tiveness, and  Acquisitiveness  are  large,  and,  if  excited  to  pre- 
dominant activity,  would  render  him  coarse  and  reckless  in  his 
conduct  and  dispositions ;  but  were  he  placed  in  circumstances 
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caleulated  to  restrain  thmr  activity,  and  to  call  into  constant 
exercise  hi^  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Adbesireness,  and  Pbilo- 
progenitiveness,  then  he  might  ttppear  to  be  of  a  kind  and 
obliging  disposition,  and  would  actually  be  so  until  something 
occurred  to  rouse  his  inferior  faculties*  It  may  seem  to  many 
not  very  probable,  that  a  person  at  one  time  kind  and  obliging, 
should  be  so  readily  converted  into  an  atrocious  robber  and 
murderer ;  but,  in  estimating  character,  it  is  necessary  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  external  circumstances  which  act  as  exciting 
causes  to  the  several  organs.  In  the  lives  of  individuals  no- 
thing is  more  frequent  than  the  existence  of  particular  circum- 
stances adapted  for  exciting  certain  groups  of  organs,  which, 
habitually  acting  together,  have  the  dfect  <^  determining  the 
character.  This  man^s  head  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  circumstances  that  the  possessor  might  happen  to  be 
placed  in,  for  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness  are  too  feeble  to 
offer  much  resisting  power  to  temptation,  especially  when  ut- 
terly  uneducated,  as  was  the  case  with  Avril.  Accordingly 
we  find  this  to  be  verified  by  the  man^s  actual  character.  He 
was  for  some  time  out  of  th^  way  of  temptation,  while  in  the 
service  of  a  family  in  the  country,  and  was  then  not  remarked 
for  any  thing  unusual,  but  generally  shewed  himself  to  be  a 
ouiet  and  obliging  individual.  This  was  natural,  for  he  was 
tnen  placed  in  a  situation  adapted  for  exciting,  not  his  lower 
propensities,  but  his  Benevcdoice,  Adhesiveness,  and  Love  of 
Approbation ;  and,  this  group  being  active  for  the  time,  he 
exnibited  an  obliging  disposition  :  but  shortly  'afterwards  com- 
ing to  Paris,  and  getting  unfortunately  into  the  company  of 
Lacenaire,  whose  acquaintance  (being  above  his  rank)  greatly 

S leased  his  vanity,  his  strong  propensities  assumed  the  ascen- 
ency,  and  gave  him  a  dif^rent  character.  Lacenaire  soon 
perceived  that  he  might  influence  him  in  any  wa^  he  liked,  and 
he  immediately  made  it  his  business  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
own  way  of  earning  his  livelihood— by  robbery  and  assassi- 
nation. He  had  a  good  deal  of  diflSculty,  as  he  said,  to  stifle 
his  better  feelings,  but  when  he  did  at  length  succeed,  he  be- 
came a  more  diuring  murderer  than  himself,  for  then  bis  baser 
organs  became  preoominant;  and  although  his  kindly  feeUngs 
freouently  checked  him,  for,  it  is  said,  he  often  remonstrated 
with  Lacenaire,  yet  Cimscientiousness  and  Intellect  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  change  in  his  character.  Had 
they  been  powermi,  they  would  have  served  as  a  rudder  to  guide 
the  possessor  through  temptati(m,  and  p(ttnt  out  the  way  to  rea* 
mi  and  to  justice ;  but  from  their  unfortunate  deficiency  in 
Avril,  he  was  alternately  governed  by  his  good  qualities  and 
His  bad  ones,  as  each  chanced  to  be  excited,  the  latter  of  which 
soon  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
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Cases  like  this  are  important  ones  in  the  hands  of  practical 
phrenologists.  A  man,  for  instance,  has  a  son,  or  any  person 
whom  he  may  have  the  charge  of  bringing  up ;  finding  him 
with  an  organization  of  this  description,  he  is  careful  to  place 
him,  if  possible,  in  a  situation  where  his  kindly  feelings  will  be 
called  mto  action,  and  where  temptations  to  vice  wul  not  be 
numerous :  but  how  often  do  we  see  such  persons  placed  in  dr- 
'  cumstances  where  a  considerable  extent  oi  intellect  is  required, 
and  this  not  being  exhibited  (as  must  inevitably  be  the  case), 
altercations  with  those  surrounding  him  are  the  result,  ilLwill 
is  engendered,  evil  passions  are  excited,  he  falls  into  dis-esteem 
with  his  friends,  perhaps  disgrace ; — ^this  contributes  still  more 
to  excite  his  passions,  when.  Conscientiousness  not  being  power- 
ful enough  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  his  baser  propensi- 
ties, and  intellect  too  mean  to  give  him  elevation  of  character, — 
he  sinks  both  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  others,  and  he 
thus  becomes  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  organization,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  improper  treatment.  ^ 

If  the  principles  of  Phrenology  were  more  genatilly  under- 
stood and  acted  upon,  we  are  fuuy  persuaded  that  instances  of 
this  kind  would  happen  much  less  frequently  than  they  now 
do : — ^hence  the  paramount  necessity  of  those  who  are*engaged 
in  the  education  of  youth  being  acquainted  with  them. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  PROGRESSIVE  DIFFUSION  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

(Concluded  from  our  last  Number.) 

In  addition,  then,  to  those  peculiar  circumstances  which 
must  rationally  be  expected  to  impede  the  progress  of  truth,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  Pnrendogy,  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
of  certain  particular  classes ;  and  in  addition  to  the  drawbacks 
which  will  necessarily  exist  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of  every  sys- 
tem founded  upon  novel  principles,  even  among  the  large  body 
of  the  public  in  general,  the  man  who  examines  the  question 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  observation  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  such  as  Phrenology  alone  can  give  him,  wiU,  upon  con- 
sideration, be  prepared  to  expect  that  circumstances  of  a  local 
character  may  frequently  exist  which  will  cause  the  progress  of 
Phrenology  to  proceed  with  less  rapid  strides  among  those  who 
fall  within  the  influence  of  such  peculiar  circumstances,  than 
among  those  surrounded  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  of  a 
somewhat  different  character.  This  rational  expectation. will 
be  found  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  reference  to 
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the  actual  fact,  as  exhibited  in  the  different  se^  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  this  countnT' 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  true  science  of  human  nature, 
and  accustomed  to  reflect  much  upon  the  different  modes  of 
operation  which,  under  different  circumstances,  the  human 
mind  exhibits,  and  joining  to  this  knowledge  and  this  Iiabit  an 
acquaintance  with  the  different  commerciiu  and  ciyil  institu- 
tions and  relations  existing  in  different  localities,  it  will  be  fully 
evident  that  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  par- 
ticular habits  of  commercial  in8titutions,«~with  particular  re- 
sults of  certain  branches  of  commercial  enterpri8e,^-and  with 
particular  characters  of  civil  institutions[and  relations, — (both 
consequent  upon  such  commercial  conditions  and  distinct  from 
them)— -which  will  necessarily  exert  such  an  influence  over  the 
general  character  of  the  mmds  of  those  coming  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  such  circumstances,  as  to  aflect  in  a  very 
material  degree  the  mode  of  reception  with  which  an  appeal  cf 
a  certain  given  character  will  meet 

The  dineroit  faculties  of  the  human  mind  cannot  be  sud^ 
denlj  forced  into  any  mode  of  action  which  differs  from  that  to 
which  they  have  been  previously  accustomed.  The  inquirer 
then,  if  he  would  seek  to  know  what  prospect  of  reception 
awaits  a  definite  appeal,  must  first  endeavour  to  discover  what 
are  the  faculties  ot  mind  which,  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  have  been  chiefly  called  into  activity,  and 
what  is  the  mode  of  acHvify  in  whicn  it  is  probable  that  these 
faculties  have  been  chiefly  engaged.  Is.  the  appeal  which  he 
would  make  calculated  to  excite  to  activity,  and  to  the  same 
modes  of  activity,  those  faculties  which,  undler  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  have  been  called  into  principal  exercise, 
and  are  therefore  in  the  particular  locality  more  generally  and 
powerfully  developed  than  any  others  P  If  so«  he  may  rest  sa- 
tisfied that  his  appeal  will  meet  with  a  quick  response.  The 
activity  of  the  faculties  to  which  he  appeals,  will  readily  seize 
and  apprehend  his  subject,  and  since  the  exercise  of  an  active 
faculty  is  very  pleasurable,  the  novdty  of  the  particular  object 
will  only  cause  the  apprehension  of  it  to  be  the  more  eager. 
We  are  of  course  supposing  that  there  are  in  this  case  no  in- 
dividual faculties  whose  action  is  highly  infkiential,  and  which 
are  so  strongly  repugnant  to  the  appad  as  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  other  faculties  to  which  that  appeal  is  grateful. 

Success  may  then  be  the  rational  expectation  of  the  promoter 
of  the  appeal,  under  circumstances  agreeable  to  this  first  hypo- 
thesis. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  appeal  made  to  faculties  which 
have  never  been  called  into  mucn  activity,  or  whose  mode  of 
activity  has  been  widdy  difierent  from  that  wUch'this  appeal 
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would  indiice  ?  Failure  is,  in  this  case,  as  certaiii  as  was  suc- 
cess in  the  preceding. 

To  illustrate  and  at  ^e  same  time  to  apply  each  of  these 
cases  thus  h  jpothetically  put : — 

In  a  particidar  locality — a  large  manufecturing  town  for  ex- 
ample— we  will  suppose  the  faculties  which  are  chiefly  called 
into  action,  from  tne  peculiar  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  be  simply  the  lower  line  of  perceptive  faculties. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  general  character  of  the  operations  or 
manufactures  earned  on  within  the  prescribed  locality  has, 
through  many  generations,  been  subject  to  little  variation.  The 
town  has  gone  on  in  a  steady  course  of  gradually  increasing 
prosperity,  but  without  receiving  at  any  particular  time,  or  at 
frequent  periods,  any  grand  impetus,  or  experiencing  any  revo- 
lution, as  it  were,  in  the  character  of  its  occupation :  any  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  have  been  slow  and  imperceptible.  It 
can  need  little  argument  to  shew  that,  in  this  case,  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  intelligence,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that 
term,  may  prevail;  but  that  there  will  have  been  no  circumstance 
which  should  excite  to  activity  any  other  than  the  faculties  be^ 
fore  specified — the  lower  line  of  perceptives.  The  reflectives 
and  the  faculties  of  Ideality  and  Wcmder  will  have  been  little 
excited,  and  will  consequently  be  comparatively  inactive.  Sup- 
pose, again,  that  from  the  particular  civil  and  social  relations 
existing  in  such  a  locaHty,— and  which  have  originated  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  pecubar  commercial  charact^  of  the  place,— 
none  of  those  oigans  shall  have  been  called  into  general  activity 
which  stimulate  the  desire  of  elevating  the  social  and  civil  con- 
dition, but  such  only  shall  have  been  excited  as  lead  to  con- 
tentment and  indisposiddn  to  attempt  any  great  change. 

It  must  be  evident  that  if,  under  such  circumstances  as  those 
described,  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  inhabitants,-^to  compre^ 
bend  the  nature  of  which  requires  a  considerable  endowment 
of  the  reflective  faculties,  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  which  requires  a  full  endowment  of  such  faculties 
as  lead  the  individual  to  desAve  to  elevate  himself  above  the 
oondition  in  which  he  is  at  present  placed,— -such  an  appeal 
will  be  regarded  coldly,  and  considered  with  indifference.  The 
individual  makings  such  an  appeal  Tvill  be  considered  as  a  vi- 
sionary, Utopian,  lind  what  not ;  as  one  who,— ^from  good  mo^ 
tives  perhaps,  but  unwisdy,— would  wish  to  inculcate  strange 
and  unheaiti  of  doctrines,— to  broach  new  and  dangerous  opi- 
nions,—and  to  excite  men,  contented  with  their  condition,  to 
desire  alteration  and  improvement 

In  another  locality  the  occupations  of  the  minority  of  the  in- 
habitants rfiall  not  have  been  those  df  manufacturers;  but  they 
shall  have  been  of  a  partictdar  and  oonflned  character ;  of  such 
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a  character  a»  to  ekcite  to  activity  only  a  few  of  the  perceptive, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  selfish  sentiments,—- while  the  reflectives, 
the  social  faculties,  the  nobler  and  more  amiable  among  the 
sentiments,  shall  have  been  imexoited^  and  be  consequentiy 
little  active.  As  Uttle  sueeess  would  attend  the  propi^tion  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  given  aj^Mal  in  this  instance  as  in  the 
fonner. 

Many  examples  of  localities  corresponding  to  each  of  these 
descriptions  may  be  found  ;  and  if  the  reasoning  here  adopted 
be  correct,  it  inevitably  follows  that,  in  such  places,  the  pro- 
gressive diffusion  of  Phrenology  shall  have  been  slow,  or  alto^ 
gether  negative.  Of  the  numerous  examples  whuh  might  be 
adduced  in  support  and  illustration  of  this  conclusion,  two  on« 
ly  shall  be  citea. 

As  an  example  of  the  6rst  daas  of  localitiea,  a  better  illustra. 
tion  cannot  be  cited  than  the  town  of  Biimingham.     Every 
particular  enumerated  as  cbaractmstic  of  the  first  description 
of  unfavourable  localities  is  found  here  exhibited.     Essentially 
a  manufacturixtf  town,  the  bculties  called  into  activity,  both 
in  workmen  and  employers,  are  the  perceptive  alone.     The  ge- 
neral character  of  heads  in  the  place  corresponds  to  this  anti- 
cipated devdopment;   we  npeak  here  from  personal  observa- 
tion«    There  has  been  no  sudden  or  casual  impulse  given  to  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  town,  but  it  has  gone  on  in  a  course 
of  gradual  increase ;  the  nature  of  its  manulictures  being  now 
much  the  same  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  so  far  as  the  jriiysical 
or  mental  operatmis  oi  those  engaged  in  these  manufactures 
are  coocemed.     There  is  little  of  sturring  enterprise  or  magni- 
ficat speculation  in  the  place.    Every  change  has  been  gra- 
dual, and  almost  imperoe|rtible.     Still  fiirtiier,  the  civil  condi- 
tion of  the  place  is  sudi  that  the  body  cf  the  inhabitants,  in- 
stead of  being  divided  into  the  two  distinct  classes  of  the  enor- 
mously wealwy  employers  and  the  groveUingly  poor  employed, 
stand  in  a  great  measure  in  relations  as  independent  of  each 
other  as  men  trading  on  their  own  account  on  a  smaU  indepen- 
dent capital  can  do.    The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  class  of  small  master4nanufacturcrs,  men  whose  condi- 
tion in  Ufe  is  generally  comfortable  and  contented,  and  who, 
reaping  good  and  tolerably  sure  returns  for  their  expended  ca- 
pital and  labour^  are  little  desirous  of  change ;  and  neither  they 
nor  the  superior  class  of  masteronanufacturais  can,  without 
great  diflSculty,  be  excited  to  come  forward  in  any  purpose 
which  affects  an  alteration  of  their  condition.     Thare  are  ex- 
ceedingly few  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  neighboiurfaood  who 
are  conspicuously  wealthy.     The  wealth  of  the  town  lies  in  the 
aggrq;ate,  not  in  indiviauals;  so  that  there  are  not  those  ex- 
amples of  sudden  elevation  and  successful  speculation  presented 
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to  the  minds  of  the  middle  and  lower  classd^  which  might  ex- 
cite them  to  strenuous  efforts.  There  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of 
very  comfortable  apathy  pervading  every  doss  in  the  town. 
This  condition  bespeaks  national  and  lo^  prosperity  (as  the 
term  prosperity  stimds  explained  in  the  books  of  modem  poli- 
tical economists),  and  is  favourable  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  inhabitants ;  *  but  it  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  any  subject  whioh,  like  Phrendogy,  requires  the  ac- 
tivity of  faculties  not  generally  largely  developed  within  the 
locality,  in  order  to  be  understood,  and  which  appeals  to  that 
peculiar  class  of  moral  sentiments  which  contemplates  with 
pleasure  the  beautiful,  the  new,  the  elevating,  and  the  im- 
proving. 

Reasoning  then,  a  priori^  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the 
progress  of  Phrenology  would  have  been  particularly  slow  in 
Birmingham.  And  what  is  the  fact  ?  Mr  Watson  asks  with 
considerable  mUvetiy  *^  Are  there  no  phrenologists  here?*"  From 
personal  knowledge  we  can  say  that  there  are  not  half  a  ^oxen 
persons  in  the  town  who  really  believe  in  the  science,  and  noi 
one  who  really  understands  it  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  phrenologists,  that  in  scientific  men  in  ge- 
neral,  the  perceptive  organs  are  more  largely  developed  than 
the  reflective.  It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  among  the 
professional  inhabitants  of  the  town  the  science  of  Phrenology 
should  have  met  with  a  mcMre  fnvourable  reception  than  among 
the  other  classes,  even  supposing  the  causes  stated  under  the 
first  head  of  these  observations  not  to  be  in  operation. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  that  these  remarks  shcNild  have 
been  made  as  to  a  place  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished as  the  scene  of  certain  pcditical  struggles.  A  lit- 
tle consideration,  however,  will  relieve  the  mind  <^the  phreno- 
logist from  every  diflSculty.  He  will  remember  that  during 
these  struggles,  certain  faculties  were  excited  which  are  always 
peculiarly  hable  to  excitement  within  the  brains  of  all  men,  but 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  whose  refleciives  are  only  mode- 
rately developed.  If  he  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  means  employed  to  attract  popular  audiences,  and  particu- 
larly the  ears  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  during  the  period 
alluded  to,  he  will  know  that  the  only  faculties  to  which  appeal 
was  then  made,  were  those  which  are  classed  as  purely  selfish. 
No  appeal  was  made  to  the  reflectives.  The  prejudices  and 
the  selnsh  feelings  only  were  excited.  It  so  happened  that  in 
the  year  1830,  tne  leaders  and  exciters  of  the  people  belonged 
to  a  different  political  party  from  that  to  which  the  leaders  and 

*  The  fact  is  remarkably  confirmatory  of  this  statement.  There  have 
been  occasions  within  the  kst  few  jears  when  the  jail  of  this  town,  number- 
ing as  it  does  upwards  of  liO,000  inhabitants,  has  beoi  momU, 
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exditers  of  the  same  body  in  1791  belonged ;  therefore  the  re- 
sults were  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  JacuUies  excUed 
were  similar  in  each  case,  but  in  the  one  instance  integrity  and 
knowledge  directed  the  power  thus  roused  to  good  purposes ; 
in  the  other,  treachery  and  bigoted  ignorance  dii^ected  the 
same  power  to  the  most  dreadfiu  and  msastrous  ends.  That 
these  exceptions  only  serve,  however,  to  prove  the  rule  of  ajpa- 
thy  which  has  been  stated,  will  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  parties  were,  in  each  case,  mere  passive  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  that,  in  each  case,  no  sooner  had  the  tem* 
porary  excitement  ceased,  than  all  sunk  again  into  their  former 
apathetic  and  indifferent  condition,  from  which  many  intervene 
ing  and  subsequent  attempts  to  rouse  them  have  been  vain. 
The  establishment  of  mechanics^  institutions,  which  appeal  to 
the  refiectives  and  higher  intellectuals,  has  been  attenaed  with 
less  success  in  Birmingham,  than  in  almost  any  other  spot  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Such,  then,  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  firtt  dass  of  unfa- 
vourable local  circumstances.  The  same  circumstances,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force,  affect  many  other  places  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  will  be  found  upon  reference  to  actual  observation. 

We  shall  take  as  an  example  of  the  second  class,  the  dty  of 

OXFOUD. 

This  city  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  seat  of  manufactures.  The 
occupations  of  a  prindpal  class  of  its  inhabitants,  are  of  a  far 
different  character.  They  partake  of  all  the  disadvantages 
noted  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
unrelieved  by  any  single  one  of  the  moral  advantages  which 
attend  the  latter  case.  The  occupations  of  the  Oxonians  are 
wholly  of  a  particular  character,  and  that  character  is  most  un- 
fortunately contracted,  narrow,  and  confined  ; — a  character  cal* 
culated  to  cramp  all  the  mental  energies,  to  deaden  the  social 
and  higher  mond  sentiments,  and  to  excite  to  activity  the  selffsh 
fedings,  and  a  few  of  the  least  important  of  the  perceptives. 
To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  ^  the  ex^rcise^  which  these 
Oxonians  fulfil,  ^  fitteth  not  the  practice  nor  the  image  of  life,^ 
but  **  doth  pervert  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
not  prepare  them/^  It  wiU  need  no  profound  sagacity  to  pre- 
dicate, that  in  this  ^  seat  of  learning*^  as  our  universities  are 
sometimes  ironically  called.  Phrenology  has  met  with  little  fa- 
vour. What  is  the  £Eu;t  of  the  caae  ?  So  late  as  1880^  Spurz- 
heim  was  not  allowed  to  lecture  in  the  place,  ite  much  for  the 
liberality  of  priestcraft 

Since  the  object  under  this  head  of  observation  was  rattier 
to  show  the  causes  of  the  local  negkci  of  Phrenology,  than  to 
point  out  the  causes  of  the  local  rapidity  of  its  dimision,  the 
ooQsideratian  of  the  latter  topic  need  detain  us  very  briefly. 
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In  such  localitffis  as  hare  risen  rapidly  to  a  comfiUon  of  im- 
portance; where  speculation  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent; 
where  the  devscdoa  in  the  fortunes  of  many  has  been  great  and 
unexpected  ;  and  where,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  com^ 
mercial  transactions  of  the  place,  all  the  fSsculties,  reflective  as 
well  as  perceptive,  have  beoi  caUed  into  energetic  activity,  the 
reception  and  progressive  difiiision  of  Phrenology  may  be  ex- 

Escted  to  have  been  favourable  and  comparatively  extensive, 
iverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  many  other  places, 
afford  curious  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

It  will  of  course  be  found,  that  many  different  modifications 
of  the  difibrent  sets  of  circumstances  wtiich  have  been  thus  no- 
ticed, will  exist  in  many  places.  Corresponding  modifications 
in  the  results  must  be  expected  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  extended,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  the  criterion  now  laid  down  will  be  found  univer- 
sally applicable,  and  that  any  apparent  contradictions  will  be 
readily  exfdicable  by  reference  to  some  peculiar  circumstances. 
Of  course  the  city  of  London  is  an  exception  to  all  rules. 

We  proceed  now  then  briefly,  in  the  tkird  jdace,  to  consider 
the  modes  of  ascertaining  the  eaient  of  the  iUffusion  of  Phreno- 
logy among  those  classes  where  that  diffiision  may  be  ration- 
ally expected. 

It  is  not  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  existii^  Phrenologi- 
cal  Societies,  that  any  just  estimate  of  omr  number  can  be 
formed.  Vast  numbers  of  phrenologists  have  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  propagating  their  science, — whether  justly 
or  unjustly  founded,  is  another  question.  Many  who  place  re- 
liance upon  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  its  investigation,  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  the  subject,  or  so  to  mix  themsdives  up, 
as  it  were,  with  a  certain  set  of  opinions^  which  are  not  at  pre- 
sent free  from  obnoxiousness  in  many  quarters,  as  the  memoer- 
diip  of  a  phrenological  society  would  require.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  jeadinff  members  of  these  societies  being,  al- 
most of  necessity,  medical  men,  whose  duties  are  numerous  and 
uncertain,  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  regular  con- 
duct of  such  societies.  That  these  facts  are  correctly  stated, 
will  be  evident  frt>m  the  pages  of  Mr  Watson'^s  work ;  and  it  is 
still  more  so  from  our  own  observation  and  interoHirse  with  die 
leading  phrenologists  of  various  localities.  Neither  is  the  ex* 
pressed  opinion  of  tndvvickud  phrenologists  in  difierent  localities 
a  much  more  faithful  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science.  Unless  we  suppose  the  connection  and 
acGuaintance  ci  each  one  to  be  widely  extensive  in  each  spot, 
ana  that  each  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ascertainment 
of  the  point,^it  must  be  evident  how  fEdlible  a  test  must  be  Ae 
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expresoon  of  these  ofwions.  We  find,  accarJiagltv^  that  the 
majority  of  Mr  Watson^s  correspondents  speak  witn  a  degree 
of  indefmitenesM^  which  plainlv  shows  that  they  are  little  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  real  extent  of  tbediffusioQ  of  the  sciencei  ev^i 
in  their  own  localities. 

It  appears  to  ui^  that  a  much  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  may  be  derived  from  the  efforts  of  one 
individual,  placed  in  fnvomrable  circumstances  to  make  his  ob- 
servations. 

Let  us  then  suppose  an  individual  accustomed  to  close  and 
accurate  observation  ;  let  us  suppose  that  he  has  a  oonsiderable 
acquaiptanoe  with  many  of  the  most  imp(»rtant  and  populous 
districts  in  the  empire;  let  us  suppose  that  his  oonsUmt  resi* 
dence  is  in  the  central  field  of  observatiou— London,— -that 
he  there  mixes  extensively  in  society  of  all  classes,  and  that  bis 
attention  is  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  this  particular 
point  of  the  progressive  diffusion  of  Phrenology.  Such  an  in* 
dividual  appears  much  more  competent  to.  &nn  an  accurate 
opinion  upon  the  subject  than  can  be  derived  from  the  mare 
quotatioa  of  phrenological  societies,  or  individual  opinions  of 
parties  comparQt%x)e^  uninterested  and  unfavourably  cii^cum- 
stanced. 

It  is  found  that  the  subject  of  Phrencdc^y  is  one  which  is  a  fre- 
quent topic  of  conversation  among  men  oi  science,  and  in  general 
polite  society ;  this  argues  that  a  knowledge  of  the  science  is  pret- 
ty generally  diffused ;  and  to  cause  this  difl^ion,  there  must  be 
many  who  believe  in  its  truth.  Now, it  was  matter  of  congratula- 
tbn  to  observe  that,  during  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociaiion  at  Bristol,  the  subiect  was  very  frequently  noticed  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  savans  present;  and  although 
it  was  observed  on  one  occasion,  by  a  nobleman  who  filled  a  con- 
spicuous station  during  that  meeting,  that  ^*  Phrenology  has 
hardhf  taken  its  place  among  the  sciences  yet,"^  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous, that  to  anticipate,  as  that  observation  plainlv  does,  the 
speedy  approach  ot  the  time  when  Phrenology  mli  ^^  take  its 
place  among  the  sciences,^  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  extensive 
estimation  in  which  the  merits  of  the  science  are  generally  held. 

Again ;  nothing  can,  in  this  money-getting  age  and  nation, 
be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  popiuarity  of  any  particular 
subject  or  invention,  than  the  general  exposure  to  sale  in  the 
greatest  public  thoroughfares,  of  the  instrument  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  that  subject,  or  that  invention.  How  far, 
then,  will  this  observation  be  found  to  bear  upon  the  present 
question.^  Not  to  mention  here  the  enormous  and  unprecedent- 
ra  sale  of  Mr  Combers  works  upon  Phrenolqgv,  no  one  can 
walk  along  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  and  not  oe  struck  with 
the  number  of  situations  in  which  phrenological  busts  and  casts 
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are  exposed  for  sale.  Is  there  a  bookseller,  a  modeller,  a  drug. 
gist,  who  does  not  conspicuously  exhibit  these  in  his  ^op  win- 
dow  ?  It  is  truly  remarkable  that,  whilst  most  other  articles  of 
sale  are  confined  to  some  one  or  two  lines  of  business,  the  instru- 
ments of  Phrenology  are  articles  of  universal  sale,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, of  very  general  purchase.  But  a  sdll  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  same  circumstance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  walk  the  streets,  you  cannot  turn  in  to  the  Bank  or 
Exchange,  but  you  are  accosted  with  the  well-known  phrase, 
*^  Buy  immaches,"^  and  observe,  not  the  least  conspicuous  among 
the  said  '^  immaches,^  the  busts  and  dissections  illustrative  of 
Phrenology.  These  are  strong  facts,  and  tell  vastly  more  than 
a  host  of  mere  verbaUy  expressed  opinions. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  found  that  a  subject,  the  very  mention  of 
which  exposed  an  individual  but  a  few  years  ago  to  ridicule, 
is  now  treated  with  general  respect ;  and  the  doubts,  when  ex- 
pressed, are  not  those  of  utter  dissent,  but  merely  of  hesitation 
as  to  "  going  the  whole  hog^  (as^they  say  in  Kentucky)  with 
the  phrenologists;  the  only  rational  inference  which  can  be 
drawn  is,  that  the  diffusion  of  a  belief  in,  and  a  knowledge  of, 
the  truths  of  the  science  has  increased,  and  is  still  rapidly  and 
extensively  increasing. 

We  proceed,  in  mejburih  place,  to  examine,  how  far  the 
diffusion  of  Phrenology  has  extended. 

In  making  observations  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon 
this  point,  it  is  highly  necessary,  supposing  the  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down  to  be  correct,  that  the  observations  made 
under  each  of  the  preceding  heads  should  be  borne  carefully  in 
mind,  in  order  that  the  inquirer  may  know  among  what  classes^ 
in  what  locaKiies^  and  unaer  what  drcumstances,  he  is  chiefly 
to  look  for  this  diffusion,  and  by  the  pursuit  of  what  method  of 
observation  he  may  arrive  at  the  most  accurate  results. 

Our  subsequent  remarks  upon  this  subject  wiU,  of  course,  be 
confined  to  tliis  country ;  the  progress  oi  the  science  in  other 
countries  might  otherwise  afford  just  matter  of  congratulation. 
Not  the  least  gratifying  circumstance  of  this  kind,  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  lectures  of  M.  Broussais  at  Paris  have  been  at- 
tended, l^hese  lectures,  just  published,  contain  much  interests 
ing  and  valuable  matter,  mons.  Broussais^  on  the  whole,  is 
remarkably  just  to  the  other  phrenological  author;  and  al- 
though occasionally  he  claims  the- merit  of  discoveries  and  obser- 
vations which  had  been  previously  made,  he  falls  into  this  error, 
apparently  from  not  having  read  the  works  which  contain  them. 
His  remarks  on  the  faculty  of  Comparison^  and  on  the  influence 
of  the  physical  condition  over  the  mental  manifestations,  may 
be  cited  as  examples.  Each  of  these  topics  is  fully  elucidated 
in  Mr  Combe's  •<  System  of  Phrenology.^ 
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The  remarks  inddmtally  made  under  the  preceding  head 
bear  closely  upon  the  subject  of  the  present.  It  has  been 
shewn  that,  according  to  evidence  of  the  simplest  and  most  ob* 
vious  nature,  the  study  of  Phrenology  is  daily  increasing  ra- 
jndly  in  popularity.  But  other  modes  of  proof  equally  con- 
vincmg,  tnough  less  immediate,  are  not  wanting.  In  the  course 
of  our  observations  in  many  of  the  most  important  towns  and 
cities  of  the  empire,  observations  made  either  personally  or  from 
incidental  correspondence — and,  because  itwidental^  carrying 
with  it  the  higher  degree  ol  weight — ^we  have  invariably  been 

r'fied  to  find  that  the  cause  is  progressing  steadily  and  sure* 
^  This  progress  is  very  decideoly  manifested  in  many  places 
barely  noticed,  or  even  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  in  Mr  Wat* 
&on^8  work  :  Bristol,  Stafford,  Worcester,  be,  may  be  instanced 
as  examples. 

But,  leaving  the  numerous  instances  which  might  be  quoted 
of  the  remarkable  progress  which  the  science  has  made  in  va- 
rious localities  in  the  amiUry^  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  science  in  the  ffrand  seat  of  observation,  the  prime 
centre  whence  opinions  radtaie  as  it  were  to  all  portions  of  the 
empire. 

The  first  observation  worthy  of  mention  on  this  suUect  is, 
that,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  a  phrenologist  in  London  was 
recently  requested^  by  the  conductor  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  metnqpcditan  newspapers,  to  supply  his  paper  witn  a 
series  of  letters  on  Phrenology. 

We  can  state,  from  similar  means  of  knowledge,  that  the 
subject  of  Phrenology  is  a  frequent  and  rather  fkvourite  topic 
of  conversation  in  polite  society ;  and  that  not  a  few  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society — and  therefore  carrying  some  weight 
in  matters  of  opinion — are  believers  in,  and  avowed  supporters 
of,  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  This  is  important,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  some  security  against  the  ridicule  with  which  the 
drfenders  of  the  science  have  sometimes  been  assailed,  and  tends 
likewise  to  render  the  discussion  of  the  subject  fashionable ;  a 
matter  of  some  moment,  since  discussion  is  generally  found  to 
terminate  in  a  conviction  of  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  the  can- 
did and  intelligent 

In  the  middle  classes  of  society,  the  familiarity  with  the  Ian-* 
gua^  of  the  science  is  so  great,  that  expressions  ci  surprise 
or  incredulity  on  the  introduction  of  the  subject  are  seldom 
heard.  If  they  are  occasionally  uttered,  it  is,  as  before  stated^ 
with  respect  and  temperance,  and  not  with  contempt  or  irony. 
The  expression  is  frequently  heard—**  No  one  thinics  of  deny- 
ing the  truth  of  your  science  altogether.^  We  have  been  much 
surprised  at  the  nrequency  of  this  and  similar  exjnreaaions.  Un* 
less  the  opposite  party  to  the  discussion  be  one  in  whom  Mt* 
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fisteera  is  largely  developed,  and  the  reflectives  tery  moderate, 
OP  unless  he  be  one  of  those  already  pointed  out  a^  interested 
parties,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  free  hearing  and  impartial  dis- 
cussion of  your  opinions. 

It  deserves  notice,  moreover— -to  speak  now  o^  the  diffusion 
of  the  science  among  the  humbler  classes — that,  in  several  of 
the  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  operative  classes,  there  have  been  lectures  on  Phrenology 
delivered  and  well  attended,  and  arrangements  made  for  tne 
regular  discussion  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  one  of  the  cheap 
dispensers  of  periodical  literature  which  has  been  recently  esta- 
blished (the  Parthenon),  comes  forward  avowedly  under  phre-* 
nological  colours ;  though  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
the  arrangement  of  those  colours  is  by  no  means  the  most  judi- 
cious, or  ukely  much  to  benefit  the  cause. 

From  the  (A)servatiotts  thus  enumerated,  together  with  many 
others  of  equal  weight,  but  to  particularize  which  would  be 
ooly  tedious,  we  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  unhesitating  con- 
clusion, that  the  estimate  formed  by  Mr  Watson  of  the  number 
erf  believers  in  Phrenology  is  far,  very  far,  below  the  mark* 
Our  observations,  which  have  been  made  with  considerable 
care,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion on  this  point,  will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  impartial  scru- 
tiny, and  cannot  be  charged  with  having  brought  us,  without 
sufficient  evidence,  to  hasty  or  unwarranted  conclusions. 

We  proceed  now,  in  the  jMh  and  last  place,  briefly  to  con- 
sider by  what  means  the  diffusion  of  Phrenology  may  be  still 
ferther  promoted  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  And  here  the 
remarks  made  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  *  as  to  the 
inutility  and  frequently  pernicious  consequences  of  kstaiory  irao- 
nipulcUionSy  must  be  repeated.  It  must  be  observed,  that  if 
the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  and  the  fkcts 
recorded  in  support  of  those  arguments,  are  incapable  of  con- 
vejing  conviction  to  the  mind— or,  at  least,  of  exciting  the  in- 
dividual to  examine  for  himself  into  the  merits  of  the  question 
— ^an  exhibition  of  manipulatory  and  inferential  skiU  can  be 
productive  of  little  real  benefit,  and  is  a  somewhat  degrading 
mode  of  convincing  one  who  has  so  little  candour  or  love  of 
truth,  and  whose  accession  to  the  cause  can  be  productive  of  so 
little  benefit,  as  the  previous  incredulity  or  apathy  of  the  party 
has  manifested.  There  are  occasions,  it  is  true,  when  ina- 
dental  iUustraiions  may,  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  be  most 
aptly  taken,  from  the  extemporaneous  predication  of  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual  in  company.  For  example,  we  recent- 
ly, in  the  company  of  some  gentlemen  whose  faith  was  waver- 
ing, but  who  manifested  great  candour  in  the  discussion,  mani 
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Sulated  the  head  and  predicated  the  character  of  one  indivi* 
ual  present  who  had  previously  undergone  the  same  opera- 
tion from  the  eyes  and  fingers  of  Lord  Hallyburton  and  Mr 
Deville.  The  coincidence  of  each  'account,  without  any  pre^ 
vious  knowled^  of  the  others,  was  so  striking  as  to  inauce 
strong  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  waverers.  In  another 
ibstance,  we  asked  a  lady  of  rank  if  her  daughter  (a  child 
of  five  years  of  age)  had  not  a  remarkable  faciUty  in  re- 
membering numbers.  She  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  re^ 
mark,  and  stated  that,  when  she  rode  out  to  make  calls,  instead 
of  taking  cards  with  thenumbers  of  the  residences  of  those  up* 
on  whom  she  called — as  is  usual  in  London— she  took  her  child 
with  her  in  the  carriage,  and,  upon  the  name  of  any  individual 
being  mentioned,  the  child  would  instantly  remember  the  num» 
ber  of  the  house.  She  added,  that  the  chUd  remembered  the 
numbers  of  the  residence  of  at  least  three  hundred  ladies.  The 
diild  had  Locality  large  as  well  as  Number.  Such  occasions 
should  never  be  omitted.  The  practice  to  be  avoided  is,  the 
infer^ioe  of  character  merely  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  incre- 
dulous parties,  who  are  ready,  if  they  can  find  a  hole  in  your 
report,  to  ridicule  the  science. 

The  most  essential  requisite  to  one  who  would  ^ert  himself 
to  propagate  Phrenology, — supposing  him,  of  course,  to  possess  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  suDJect, — is  a  considerable  endow- 
ment oi  moral  courage;  that  is  to  say,  of  SeJf^Esteem^  Combative-^ 
nesSf  Conscientiousness^  and  Firmness.  He  should  consider  it  his 
duty  to  let  no  opportunity  pass  without  introducing  and  urging, 
in  a  temperate  but  firm  manner,  the  truth  and  importance  of 
the  science.  He  must  remember  that  this  science  difiers  from  all 
others  which  refer  chiefly  to  some  particular  cra/ly  and  are  not 
applicable  or  useful  to  mankind  in  general.  Phrenology  is  the 
science  of  human  nature.  It  bestows  on  him  who  understands 
its  principles,  a  knowled^  which  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
otherwise  possess,  and  wnich  he  will  fina  of  the  utmost  advan- 
tage and  importance  to  him  in  every  circumstance  and  situa- 
tion of  life,  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  both 
toward  himself  and  toward  others.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
there  is  no  single  subject  which  Phrenology  will  not  tend  to  il- 
lustrate and  elucidate.  Let  the  real  friend  to  the  cause,  then, 
lose  no  possible  opportunity  of  shewing  how  the  knowled^ 
which  Phrenology  confers  does  bear  upon,  illustrate,  and  elu- 
cidate every  topic  incidentally  brought  forward.  Let  him 
turn  every  proper  occasion  of  argument  or  discussion  on  any 
subject,  into  a  collateral  mode  of  demonstrating  the  truth  and 
importance  of  his  science.  But  let  him  at  the  same  time  al- 
ways act  with  good  taste  and  discretion*  A  disciple  who  on 
all  occasions  thrusts  Phrenology  down  the  throats  of  unwilling 
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auditors,  does  it  a  great  injury,  and  renders  himself  very  dis^ 
agreeable.  Zeal  should  be  regulated  by  tact,  good  taste,  and 
sound  judgment. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  very  few  phrenologists  who 
do  really  themselves  see  and  understand  the  true  or  ^11  bear- 
ings of  the  subject ;  who  really  do  justly  estimate  its  import- 
ance, or  consider  it  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  It  is  too  well 
known  that  this  is  undeniably  the  case  with  some  of  our  most 
eminent  practical  phrenologists.  In  the  mind  of  the  genuine 
phrenoloffisty  hardly  an  observation  can  be  presentea  to  the 
senses — -hardly  a  reflection  rise — ^without  some  benefit  being 
felt  to  be  derived  from,  and  some  reference  being  made  to,  the 
principles  of  his  science.  How  strongly  then  ought  not  each 
to  feel  the  importance  to  be,  of  contributing,  as  lar  as  in  him 
lies,  to  the  diffusion  of  a  means  of  knowledge  so  universal  and 
essential. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  expression  of  his  opinions  should 
not  at  first  be  treated  with  that  seriousness  or  deference,  of 
which  he  feels  that  they  are  deserving,  let  him  not  be  dis- 
couraged. He  may  be  assured  that  ii  he  follows  up  the  first 
allusion  to  the  science,  by  constant  api)eals  of  the  same  nature^ 
made  with  firmness  and  with  temperance,  it  will  be  soon  per- 
ceived by  those  who  might  be  incbned  to  smile  at  his  first  men- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  the  matter  is  deserving  of  more  serious 
consideration.  He  will,  before  long,  be  requested  to  expound, 
in  sober  seriousness,  the  ground  of  his  belief ;  and,  in  the  ma* 
jority  of  cases,  that  which  was  at  first  scepticism,  will  termi- 
nate in  firm  conviction.  He  must  be  careful,  however,  not 
pertinaciously  to  insist  upon  pressing  his  opinions  with  too  much 
dogmatism  or  warmth.  He  must  ever  let  the  suaviter  in  modo 
accompany  the  JbrtHer  in  re ;  but  he  must  let  it  be  clearly  seen 
that  he  is  in  earnest.  His  own  conduct  should  in  fact  be  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  admirable  influence  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  should  have  upon  the  mind  and  character  of 
every  individual. 

By  the  constant  and  determined  pursuit  of  a  course  like 
this,  more  may  actually  be  done  toward  the  diflTusion  of  a  know- 
ledge of,  a  belief  in,  and  a  respect  for,  the  principles  of  Phre- 
nology, by  one  individual  who  mixes  moderately  in  general 
society,  than  by  all  the  Phrenological  Societies  in  the  united 
empire.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  latter  can  do  little  to- 
ward the  diffusion  of  Phrenology,  since  the  members  are  all 
I>hrenologidts.  These  societies  may  do  much,  and  be  rendered 
lighly  vduable,  as  means  of  increasing  or  improving  the  know- 
ledge  of  those  who  are  already  believers, — by  being  made  the 
depositories  of  collections  of  casts  and  other  illustrations,  the 
private  purchase  of  which  would  be  too  expensive  to  come  with* 
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in  the  reach  of  many,  but  freouent  reference  to  which  is  ahso- 
lutdy  necessary  to  tne  practical  phrenologist  Measures  might 
be  adopted  to  render  the  utility  of  these  societies  much  more 
extensiye  than  at  present  This  is  an  important  poiiit,  but  be- 
ing one  not  connected  immediately  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  its  farther  consideration  shall  be  avoided. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  phrenologist  who  possesses  the 
power  of  clothing  his  ideas  in  perspicuous  and  ready  language, 
would  take  every  opportunity  that  may  fall  within  his  power 
of  volunteering  a  pumic  lecture  upon  tne  subject,  in  the  diffe- 
rent localities  which  he  may  chance  to  visit  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable, however,  that  none  should  attempt  this  course  who  do 
not  possess  a  competent, — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings.  Much  harm  has  been  and  will  be  done  to 
the  cause  by  the  well-meant  but  ill-advised  efforts  of  different 
individuals  in  this  way.  Those  who  do  possess  the  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  however,  cannot  do  a  greater  service 
to  the  cause— we  should  rather  say  to  their  fellow-creatures— 
than  by  exerting  themselves  thus  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  princifdes  of  Phrenology.  Attention  is, 
b^  these  public  lectures,  attracted  to  the  subject.  Demonstra- 
tion is  offered  to  all  wiUi  little  difficulty,  and  numbers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  n^ected  the  science  as  speculative,  or 
as  too  laborious  a  matter  for  investigation,  or  who  would  per- 
haps have  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  existence,  will  be 
induced  to  give  some  attention  to  the  subject.  Their  curiosity 
will  be  excited,  and  the  probability  will  be  that  a  large  propor- 
tion will  finally  leave  the  lecture*room  in  a  very  dimrent  state 
of  mind  from  that  in  which  they  first  entered  it. 

Thus  it  has,  we  appr^end,  been  shewn  that,  while  there  are 
some  classes  and  localities  which  appear  unfavourable  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  Phrenology,  the  progressive  diffusion  of  that 
science  has  yet  in  general  oeen  great,  and  is  becoming  daily 
greater.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  popularity  of  the  science, 
and  the  numbers  who  yield  credence  to  its  doctrines,  must  be 
Yery  considerably  under-estimated  in  the  calculations  made  by 
Mr  Watson,  finally,  it  has  been  shewn  how  much  lies  in  the 
power  of  each  individual ;  how  much  each  true  and  zealous 
advocate  of  Phrenology  may  effect  towards  contributing  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  science ;  and  in  contributing  to  that  diffusion, 
how  each  will  pursue  the  most  effectual  means  toward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  oDJect,  which  should  be  constantly  present  to  the 
mind  of  every  philanthropist  and  every  Christian, — the  increas- 
ing of  the  means  of  life  and  health  and  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment to  every  member  of  the  human  race.  J.  T.  S. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

EEMARKS  ON  THE  POSSIBIUTY  OF  INCREASING  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  ORGANS  BY  ADEQUATE 
EXERCISE  OF  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES.  By  Avdksw 
COMBV,  M.D» 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  lately  been  excited  on  a  Question 
of  yery  great  practical  importance,  and  which  has  too  httle  6c- 
cupiea  the  attention  even  of  practical  phrenologists.  It  is, 
Wnether,  by  r^ulated  exercise  of  a  mental  power,  the  cerebral 
organ  by  which  it  is  manifested  can  be  increased  in  size— and^ 
on  the  oth^  hand,  whether,  by  inaction  ot  any  faculty,  the 
mi^Bitude  of  its  organ  may  be  reduced  ? 
>  On  these  points  a  diversity  of  opinions  is  entertained.  By 
some  it  is  anirmed  that  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  an  or- 
gan may  be  promoted  or  retarded  almost  at  will,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  exercise  of  its  correqx>nding  faculty.  By 
others  it  is  contended  that  exercise  gives  facility  and  raEuliness 
of  action  in  the  organ,  but  does  not  increase  its  size.  It  is, 
however,  only  by  positive  facts  that  the  question  can  be  settled, 
and  I  beg  tnerefore  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  their 
careful  observation  and  more  extensive  collection,  and  to  add 
a  few  remarks  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
inquiry. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  different  parts  of  the  bmin 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  succession ;  that  the  faculties  cor- 
responding to  them  increase  in  vigour  in  proportion  as  the 
organs  advance ;  and  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  latter  fail 
to  attain  an  ayerage  size,  the  mind  remains  to  a  like  degree  de- 
ficient in  power.  It  is  farther  agreed  upon  by  physiologists, 
that  in  ola  age,  when  the  mental  faculties  become  impair^,  a 
decrease  in  me  size  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its  anterior 
lobes,  also  takes  fdace,  and  in  some  instances  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree as  to  excite  surprise.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume, — 
1^^,  that  the  brain  grows  and  decays;  and,  Sa2y,  that  its 
different  parts  grow  and  decay  unequally  as  to  both  time  and 
extent.  The  next  point  to  oe  ascertained  is,  whether  exercise 
alone  is  in  all  oases  sufficient  to  excite  growth,  and  whether  the 
same  result  is  obtainaUe  at  every  period  of  life  ? 

In  f/ouAj  when  by  the  great  law  of  nature  CTowth  is  going 
on  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  complete  the  development  ^  the 
body,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  organic  increase  will  be 
more  easily  promoted  in  any  given  direction,  than  at  a  more 
advanced  age  when  nutrition  is  already  becoming  secondary  to 
decay.     Such,  accordingly,  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the 
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muscular  system,  variations  in  the  site  of  which  are  perfe<;tly 
obvious  to  our  senses  and  recognised  by  all.  The  probability 
tliat  ffae  same  law  applies  equally  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
structture,  and  therefore  als6  to  the  brain,  is  supported  by  many 
direct  facts,  shewing  the  Cldsely  concomitant  progreto  of  men- 
tal powet  and  cerebral  development.  But  that  even  after  ma- 
turtiy^  when  growth  is  no  longer  so  energetic,  any  given  por- 
tion of  the  brain  tnay  be  rendered  lareer  by  assiduoiis  exercise 
of  its  faculty,  is  a  proposition  which,  nowev^r  reasonable  in  it- 
self, can  be  established  only  by  the  accumulation  of  well-ob- 
served and  indisputable  facts. 

That  growth  is  easily  promoted  in  early  Ufe  by  well-directed 
exercise,  we  have  ample  evidence.  We  often  see  the  arms,  for 
example,  greatly  increased  in  volume  by  reiterated  exercise^ 
while  in  the  same  individuaA  the  legs,  from  being  left  iti  partial 
inaction,  remain  rather  under  the  average  bulk.  Of  this  I  lately 
aaw  a  remarkable  instance  in  a  young  Cambridge  student,  ttie 
muscles  of  whose  arms  and  chest  had,  by  dint  of  constant  rowing 
in  a  boat,  become  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  while 
his  lower  extremities,  from  comparative  inaction,  remained 
rather  slender  in  form  and  bulk.  In  blacksmiths  the  same 
contrast  is  observable  and  from  a  simfilar  cause ;  while  in  danc^ 
jng-mksters  and  pedestrians,  on  the  Other  hanld,  the  legs  assume 
the  priedominance  and  the  arms  i^main  undeveloped.  In  like 
manner;  we^ften  see  the  chest  enlarged  in  youth  btr  indtilgence 
in  athletic  exercises  in  the  open  air  giving  rise  to  nill  ana  fre^ 
quent  respiration.  For  the  same  teason,  the  larynx  and  voice 
may  be  developed  and  strengthened  by  loud  recitations,  sing- 
ing, and  publie  speaking,  all  of  which  excite  increased  vascular 
and  nutritive  action  in  the  organs  chiefly  exercised.  These 
focts,  then,  tend  to  shew  that  at  least  in  other  structures  than 
the  brain,  wdl-directed  activity  leads  to  increase  of  orijnnlc 
detelopiDent.  ^  *^ 

The  brain,  however,  offers  no  exception  to  the  general  law^; 
for  we  find  by  observation,  not  only  tnat  the  mind  improves  in 
ciqiacity  and  vigour  by  the  systematic  exercise  of  its  facultieiSy 
but  that  its  cerebral  organs  advance  in  development  in  propor- 
tion  as  the  mind  advances  from  the  w6aknes!(  of  childhood  10 
the  vigorous  energy  of  mature  ace.  In  the  forehead,  accord- 
ingij,  a  great  change  of  shape  and  dimensidns  freouently  occurs 
dunng  the  transition  from  youth  to  maturity,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  greater  depth  of  reflection  which  begins  at  that 
time  to  impart  to  the  character  tlie  comprdiendveness  and 
solidity  of  manhood.  The  general  sisse  of  tne  brain,  indeed,  is 
increased,  and  hence  the  distinction  made  by  hatters  hi  the  size 
of  ••youths^'*  and  •«men'*s"  hats — the  latter  being  considerably 
larger  than  the  former. 
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4  In  youth,  then,  we  ma?  hold  it  as  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
certain,  that  increase  of  size  in  immature  omns  will  generally 
follow  judicious  and  sustained  mental  exercise.  But  as  cases 
occur  in  which  bodily  exercise  has  little  effect  in  ausmentinff 
muscular  development,  so  there  are  also  some  in  which  the  e£ 
fects  of  mental  exercise  in  promoting  growth  in  the  cerebral 
organs  are  equaUy  unappreoable ;  on  the  causes  of  these  aopo- 
reni  exceptions  I  shall  uterwards  offer  a  few  remarks,  and  in 
the  mean  time  pass  on  to  consider  the  nrpniT  results  of  exerr 
cise  in  mature  age. 

The  inHuence  of  exerdse  m  adding  to  the  developmeDt  of 
organs  in  middle  or  mature  life  when  nutrition  and  decay  are 
nearly  equal,  although  decidedly  less  marked  in  rapidity  and 
extent  than  in  youth,  is  nevertheless  in  many  instances  still 
perfectly  obvious.  In  the  muscular  system,  for  example,  a 
longer  period  of  reeularly  recurring  exercise  is  undoubtedly  re* 
quired  to  increase  its  development ;  and  the  enlargement,  when 
it  does  occur,  rarely  proceeds  so  far  as  after  similar  exertion  in 
earlier  life.  The  same  rule  holds  with  the  chest  and  lung& 
Their  capacity  is  more  easily  and  largely  increased  in  youth 
than  after  growth  is  6ni8hed ;  but  still,  in  the  sreat  majority  of 
cases,  a  very  visible  increase  may  be  obtained  by  the  perse- 
vering fulfilment  of  the  required  conditions,  and  of  this  fact 
everv  one  must  have  seen  examples  in  his  own  experience. 

If  then  (as  it  is  quite  logical  to  presume)  the  same  law  pre* 
sides  over  nutrition  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  strictest  analogy 
leads  us  directly  to  the  inference,  that  even  in  mature  age  the  size 
of  the  individual  organs  of  the  bndn  may  be  increased  by  ade- 
quate exercise  of  the  corresponding  faculties,  though,  as  a  gene* 
ral  rule,  not  so  rapidly,  or  to  the  same  extent,  as  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life.  It  is  consequently  not  absurd,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  laws  of 
physiology,  to  oelieve  that  changes  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
proportions  of  the  different  cerebral  organs,  may  occur  from  a 
continued  and  marked  difference  in  their  opportunities  of  ac« 
tion.  But  the  fact  can  be  established  only  hy  direct  and  un- 
deniable evidence,  and  hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  the  phrenologist  to  procure,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years, 
careful  ana  accurate  casts  of  the  beads  of  such  individuals  as 
have  been  subjected  to  any  change  of  pursuits  or  circumstances, 
sufficiently  permanent  and  considerable  to  have  called  into 
play  a  different  order  of  mentnl  powers  from  that  formerly  in 
activity.  If,  on  comparing  such  casts,  distinct  changes  in  form 
and  proportion  are  perceptible,  a  practical  result  of  immense 
value  to  the  educationist  and  legislator  will  be  incontroverti- 
bly  established ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  difference  appears, 
the  fact  will  still  be  useful  in  shewing  us  clearly  the  limits 
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by  which  our  power  of  modifyiDg  developmeilt  and  chtoicter 
is  bounded,  and  thus  relieve  us  from  aiming  at  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  objects  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  may  he  un- 
attainable. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Phrenological  Society  very  few  casts 
of  the  description  alluded  to  are  to  be  found,  and  those  which 
bear  upon  the  point  refer  chiefly  to  the  period  antecedent  to  ma^ 
ture  age.     In  several  living  heads  I  have  remarked  what,  from 
very  attentive  inspection,  I  consider  as  undeniable  increase  of 
size  in  individual  organs,  but,  casts  not  having  been  obtained  at 
the  time  of  the  first  observation,  it  is  now  impossible  to  sub- 
stantiate the  reality  of  the  chamge  t»  the  satisraction  of  others. 
The  presumption  of  accuracy  is  strengthened,  however,  by  the 
concurring  statements  of  several  phrenologists,  each  of  whom, 
unknown  to  the  others,  took  notice  of  the  alteration.     But  to 
that  enterprizing  phrenologist  Mr  Devilleof  London,  the  honour 
is  especially  due  of  having  for  several  years  past  devoted  great 
attention,  and  not  more  than  it  deserves,  to  tne  question  under 
consideration.     By  unwearied  exertion  that  gentleman  has  now 
coUected  a  considerable  number  of  casts  taKcn  from  the  same 
individuals  at  diffSsrent  intervals  of  time,  and,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, demomtrating  an  extent  of  change  in  many  of  them,  of 
which  till  lately  no  adequate  conception  was  entertained ;  and 
along  with  this  change  there  has  been  in  every  instance  as  de- 
cided an  alteration  m  the  mental  character.     I  am  not  suflB- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Mr  Deville^s  collection 
to  be  able  to  enumerate  the  individual  instances  as  evidence ; 
but  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  are  of  a  very  striking  and 
conclusive  description,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  an  au- 
thentic account  of  them,  with  lithographic  outlines  of  the  heads, 
and  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  alteration  of 
character,  were  given  to  the  public.    Such  an  account  would  be 
both  a  guide  and  a  stimulus  to  other  observers,  and  would  form 
a  nucleus  for  a  body  of  very  instructive  evidence.   I  have  heard 
that  some  of  the  cases  shew  that  even  in  advanced  age  an  organ 
may  become  enlarged  by  due  exercise,  although  the  probabmty 
of  such  increase  is  then  greatly  smaller  than  in  youth.    In  proof 
of  this  Mr  Deville  shews  casts  of  the  forehead  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Herschel,  who,  it  is  well  known,  devoted  himself  to 
astronomical  studies  after  the  age  of  fifty,  and  then  laid  aside 
that  of  music,  to  which  he  had  previously  been  addicted ;  and, 
on  comparing  the  cast  taken  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  with  one  takoi 
some  years  earlier,  a  marked  increase  in  the  organs  required 
for  the  mathematician  is  observable  in  it,  while  the  organ  of 
Tune  has  decreased.     I  have  seen  these  casts,  and,  if  they  be 
really  taken  from  the  same  head,  the  great  difference  in  the  de- 
velopment cannot  be  disputed.    The  celebrated  Brou$sais  is  an- 
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Other  instance  of  growth  of  organ  from  a  change  of  pursuit  late 
in  life.  He  states,  that  within  two  or  three  years,  after  being 
much  enraged  in  deep  reflection  and  argumentatiye  study,  his 
organs  of  Causality  became  so  much  enlarged  that  the  difference 
was  perceptible  by  measurement  In  the  present  number  of  this 
Journal,  also,  a  remarkable  case  of  a  similar  enlargement  of  the 
organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness,  m>m  long  ex- 
citement of  the  corresponding  feeUngs,  is  communicated  oy  a 
correspondent :  a  cast  of  the  head  ought  if  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  reference  to  the  possibility  of  increased  development  of 
brain  about  the  time  of  maturity,  I  may  mention  that,  in  lately 
looking  over  a  volume  of  engravings  of  a  series  of  coins  and 
historical  medals  struck  by  Bonaparte  to  commemorate  the  chief 
events  of  his  own  extraordinary  career,  my  attention  was  ar^ 
rested  by  the  great  difference- which  appears  between  his  earlier 
and  later  likenesses  in  regard  to  the  general  size  and  shape  of 
the  head,  and  especially  of  the  forehead  and  organs  of  the  reflect- 
ing faculties.     In  the  beginning  of  the  series,  where  he  figures 
oiuy  as  a  general  officer,  the  medals  represent  the  forehead  as 
very  full  over  the  eyebrows,  in  the  region  of  the  perceptive  or- 
gans, but  as  sloping  somewhat  in  the  reflecting  region, — pre- 
senting almost  a  contrast  to  the  broad  and  lofty  expanse  of  brow 
which  we  see  on  all  the  6oins  and  busts  of  his  later  years,  and 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  so  peculiarly  distinct 
tive  of  him.     In  the  early  medallions,  too,  the  head  runs  up  to 
a  point  at  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness,  in  a  manner  different  mm 
those  of  a  later  date,  in  which  Self-Esteem  is  represented  not  as 
really  smaller,  but  as  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  much  larger 
liOve  of  Approbation  than  formerly,  and,  consequently,  present- 
ing a  broad  and  bulging  instead  of  a  pointed  appearance.    The 
size  of  the  entire  head  is  also  represented  as  progressively 
larger  as  he  advances  towards  full  maturity. 

It  may  be  said,  that  these  differences  (^form  and  size  in  the 
head  of  Bonapute  were  not  real,  but  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  artists  not  having  been  careful  to  give  the  precise  con- 
figuration which  he  possessed.  If  the  series  of  coins  and  medals 
had  been  small,  and  executed  by  only  one  or  two  artists,  the  ob- 
jection would  have  been  not  without  weight ;  but  seeing  that  the 
specimens  of  which  it  consists  amount  to  several  hundreds,  that 
the  series  continues  through  a  regular  progression  of  years,  and 
that  the  outline  and  features  of  all  the  earlier  ones,  even  by  diffe- 
rent artists,  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance,  while  a  gradual 
ti'ansition  takes  place  to  me  remarkable  outline  and  features 
which  characterize  all  the  later  specimens,  we  must  admit, 
either  that  the  head  actually  changed,  and  that  its  varying  form 
was  copied  accurately  from  nature ;  or,  that  at  one  time  all  the 
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artists  followed  an  ideal  model  of  their  own,  which  they  after- 
wards rejected  to  put  another  equally  ideal  in  its  place.  The 
latter  explanation  seems  to  me  so  improbable,  and  the  former 
so  much  more  in  accordance,  not  only  with  the  laws  of  physio- 
logy, but  with  the  changed  situation  and  expanded  character 
of  the  man,  that  I  cannot  but  adopt  it  in  preference,  and  enter- 
tain a  very  strong  desire  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
determine,  by  positive  evidence,  whether  such  a  change  actually 
occurred  or  not.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Parisian  phrenologists 
may  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  If  so,  I  trust 
that  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity.  Besides  the 
existing  cast  of  the  head  taken  after  death  (when  the  size  of  the 
brain  had  in  all  probability  already  decreased  by  the  combined 
effects  of  inactivity  and  disease, — for  no  man  ever  made  so  great 
a  change  as  he  did,  in  passing  from  the  throne  and  government 
of  Europe  to  the  solitude  of  St  Helena),  there  are  several  of  the 
later  busts,  and  one  in  particular,  known  to  have  been  modelled 
with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the 
head  by  measurement  From  a  bomparison  of  these  with  the 
busts  and  portraits  of  his  youth,  a  pretty  acciu*ate  approxi- 
mation to  tne  truth  might  be  arrived  at  But,  for  this  purpose, 
the  examination  ought  to  be  conducted  with  great  care,  and 
free  from  the  influence  of  bias  on  either  side. 

In  attaching  a  good  deal  of  weight  to  this  probable  difference 
in  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  head  of  Bonaparte  in  youth 
and  in  maturity,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  Dusts  of  either 
period  are  literal  transcripts  from  nature.  In  the  medals  of  his 
eariy  life,  we  perceive  many  little  varieties  in  the  outline  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  as  well  as  of  the  head  itself,  which  do 
not  much  affect  the  general  likeness.  This  shows,  that  while 
each  artist  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slight  deviations  to  bring 
the  likeness  within  his  own  line  of  classic  beauty,  all  of  them 
still  felt  themselves  tied  down  to  a  standard,  froin  which  they 
could  not  depart  far  without  also  departing  from  the  truth  of 
nature.  The  presumption  is  therefore  very  great,  that,  both 
in  the  more  sloping  head  of  the  early  medals,  and  in  the  capa- 
cious head  and  magnificent  expanse  of  brow  which  impart  to 
the  later  busts  so  much  of  the  quiet  impressiveness  of  power, 
the  type  of  the  original  has  been  adhered  to,  although  tne  ge- 
neral aimensions  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  increase  of  size  does  occur  in  the 
cerebral  organs,  attended  by  greater  vigour  of  mental  function, 
the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  Is  the  observed  increase 
in  the  organ  the  antecc^lent  or  cause  of  the  enlarged  power  of 
mind  ?  or  is  the  active  mental  excitement  the  cause  of  the  far* 
ther  development  of  the  orean  ?  If  the  former  be  the  case,  be- 
fore we  can  turn  our  knowledge  practically  to  account  we  must 
discover  what  the  conditions  are  which  stimulate  the  growth  of 
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the  brain  ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  alone  be  sufficient,  it  may  be 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  promoting  the  farther  develope- 
ment,  not  only  of  the  intellectual  powers,  but  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents, and  thus  become  an  instrument  for  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  character  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
most  beneficial  results. 

Experience,  however  shews,  that  something  more  than  mere 
exercise  is  required  to  secure  the  growth  of  a  bodily  organ. 
On  tracing  the  progress  of  the  organization  from  infancy  to  its 
full  development  in  manhood,  we  cannot  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent results  which  follow  equal  exercise,  unless  we  admit  the 
existence  of  some  original  type,  principle,  or  law,  inherent  in 
the  constitution,  by  which  trie  future  growth  of  its  different 
parts  is  regulated,  not  certainly  with  fixed  or  mathematical  ex- 
actness, but  still  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
us  to  induce  a  radical  change.     Thus,  in  one  member  of  a  fa- 
mily, we  perceive  such  a  decided  tendency  to  the  predominance 
of  the  muscular  system,  that  exercise  developes  all  its  parts 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  while,  in  another,  the  same  exercise  has 
scarcely  any  effect.     In  a  third,  again,  there  is  an  equal  predo- 
minance of  the  nervous  system,  attended  with  a  corresponding 
facility  of  greater  development  in  it  by  means  of  mental  exer- 
cise.    There  is  a  somethingy  in  short,  in  the  original  type  of 
every  individual  constitution,  which,  in  some  degree,  directs 
the  future  form  and  qualities  of  the  organization,  and  sets  a 
limit  to  our  power  of  modifying  it.     Thus,  of  twenty  children 
brought  up  m  the  same  school,  and  under  the  same  treatment, 
no  two  will  proceed  alike  in  the  growth  of  their  several  organs. 
One  will  be  remarkable  for  an  expanded  chest  and  muscular 
frame ;  another  for  weak  muscles,  a  narrow  chest,  and  large 
head  ;  a  third  will  be  tall  and  straight ;  and  a  fourth  short  and 
round-shouldered.     And  this  is  considered  to  be  quite  natural, 
because  their  ori^nal  types  or  constitutions  are  different,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Creator'^s  design  that  such 
/differences  should  exist. 

Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  type  or  quality  inherent  in 
every  constitution,  which,  independently  of  and  prior  to  exer- 
cise, tends  to  the  earlier  and  more  complete  development  of 
one  part  of  the  system  than  of  another ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  same  kind  of  cultivation  will  not  produce  precisely  the  same 
results  in  all,  it  follows,  that  increased  activity  and  capacity  of 
mind  must  often  be,  particularly  in  youth,  the  consequence  and 
not  the  cause  of  a  more  perfect  organization  ;  and  hence,  when 
we  observe  increasing  vigour  of  mmd  coincident  with  enlarging 
organs,  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  at  once  deciding  that 
mental  excitement  is  always  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief  cause  of 
the  organic  change.  In  many  instances,  the  aptitude  for  study 
which  occasionally  breaks  out  unexpectedly,  is  really  the  con- 
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sequence  of  a  naturally  advancing  organization,  although,  in 
its  turn,  its  active  indul^nce  promotes  the  healthy  development 
of  the  latter  by  the  due  exercise  of  its  peculiar  function.  If 
there  was  not  some  such  impediment  to  indefinite  increase  in  the 
organization  and  extension  in  the  faculty,  education  ought  to  be 
much  more  successful  in  imparting  talent  than  it  is  ever  found 
to  be,  even  under  the  most  favourable  combination  of  circum- 
stances. How  often  have  we  to  regret  that  expense  and  trouble 
are  lavished  in  vain,  in  attempting  to  develope  powers  of  mind 
and  moral  feelings  which  Nature  nas  denied  !  If  exercise  suf- 
ficed in  all  cases  to  procure  their  endowment,  no  such  disap- 
pointments could  be  experienced. 

But  while  thus  directing  our  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
original  type  or  constitution  in  facilitating  or  impeding  the  fu- 
ture devdopment  of  the  brain,  it  must  be  admitted  that  well- 
regulated  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  is  the  next  most 
powerful  means  of  promoting  the  growth  of  their  organs.  At 
first  sight  this  may  seem  a  strange  proposition,  and  yet  it  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  beat  established  laws  in  physio- 
logy. It  is  true,  as  just  shewn,  that  functional  activity  is  not 
the  only  means  of  promoting  organic  development,  and  that  its 
influence  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  individuals.  But  when 
judiciously  directed,  mental  exercise  always  leads  to  some  tm- 
provementi  both  iq  the  working  of  the  faculty  and  in  the  con- 
dition of  its  organ ;  and  if  it  fails  to  produce  its  full  effect  in 
many  instances,  this  is  only  because  otner  counteracting  causes 
are  at  work  to  diminish  its  efficiency.  In  all,  the  tendency  is 
the  same,  for  Nature  is  ever  faithful  to  her  trust ;  and  if  we  re. 
move  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  her  progress  in  individual 
cases,  we  may  rely  on  our  success. 

Facts,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  prove,  that,  even  in  ma- 
ture  age,  a  complete  change  of  circumstances,  rousing  to  vi- 
gorous and  sustained  activity  a  different  set  of  faculties  from 
those  previously  called  into  play,  has  led  to  a  distinctly  in- 
creasea  development  of  cerebral  organs,  just  as  we  see  a  change 
from  sedentary  to  active  life  add  in  a  marked  degree  to  mus* 
cular  development.  Mr  Kirtley^s  case,  in  the  present  Num- 
ber of  this  Journal,  is  one  of  them,  if  the  fact  of  the  enlargement 
be  admitted.  Illness  concentrated  the  attention  of  a  mother 
upon  her  children  for  a  length  of  time,  till,  she  began  to  feel  an 
interest  in  them  never  experienced  before.  This  excitement  of 
maternal  affection  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  increased 
vascular  action  in  the  corresponding  organs,  and  this  in  the  end 
seems  to  have  become  so  sustained  as  to  lesd  to  permanently 
increased  development.*    Mr  Deville  has  observea  some  other 

*  See  the  rttionale  of  thii  iocreife  explaiiied  in  **  The  PHndples  of  Ph /• 
BioloffT,  applM  to  the  Preservatkm  of  Health,**  Ac.  5th  edit,  pean  148  and 
302. 
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cases  equally  strong,  and  in  one  respect  much  more  satis&o- 
tory,  as  he  possesses  demonstrative  evidence  of  actual  change 
in  the  form  of  the  head,— casts  of  them,  shewing  the  differrace^ 
having  been  taken  and  preserved. 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact— that  activity,  in  some  in- 
stances, increases  organic  size  even  in  mature  age.  The  next 
inquiry,  and  one  of  not  less  moment,  is  to  discover,  why  the  tri- 
cretue  does  notJbUow  m  every  instance  f  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions which  favour  it  ?  Multitudes  of  the  young,  engaged  in 
the  same  mental  exercise,  manifest  no  proportionate  increase  of 
pow^  or  or^an ;  and  yet,  if  the  rule  holds  good  in  one  instance, 
there  must  be  causes  for  every  exception,  and  to  these  I  shall 
now  direct  a  few  remarks,  but  necessarily  of  a  crude  and  im- 
perfect kind. 

The  first  impeding  cause  is  one  already  alluded  to.  On 
lookine  at  the  analogous  instance  of  muscular  increase  from 
muscumr  action,  it  will  be  granted  at  once  that,  in  some  con- 
titutions,  there  is  a  much  greater  susceptibility  of  chance  than 
in  others.  In  the  nervous  system,  the  same  principle  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  original  type  imdoubtedly  holas  good,  and  while 
some  are  easily  susceptible  of  mental  impressions  and  cerebral 
improvement,  others  are  the  reverse.  Here,  then,  is  one  ground 
of  difference  of  result 

Another  taci  in  regard  to  muscular  development  is,  that 
while  it  is  favoured  by  due  exercise,  it  is  prevented  alike  by 
insufficient  and  by  excessive  action,  and  that  what  constitutes 
due  exercise  to  one  may  be  insuffictentfor  another^  and  excessive 
Jbr  a  third.  From  this  follows  the  acknowledged  axiom — That 
exercise  ought  to  be  adapted  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  indivi- 
dual constitution,  otherwise  it  will  fail  to  increase  either  the 
muscles  or  the  general  strength.  I  have  elsewhere*  shewn 
that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  that,  if  we  act  regardless  of  its  existence,  we  inevitably 
fail  in  successfully  attaining  our  object.  From  ignorance  of 
physiology,  however,  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  and 
Ignorance  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  brain  and 
the  mind,  this  law  has  been  utterly  neglected  in  practice.  In 
our  larger  schools,  accordingly,  we  have  from  100  to  150  boys 
in  each  class,  or  from  500  to  600  in  all,  subjected  to  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  work  and  to  the  same  general  management, 
in  so  far  as  the  period  of  confinement  and  mental  activity  are 
OHicemed;  and  the  individual  powers  and  wants  of  each  consti- 
tutioaare  as  little  consulted,  as  if  the  whole  were  cast  of  the  same 
materials  and  in  the  same  mould — and  the  result  is  what  we  be- 
hold  and  lament.  In  some,  the  degree  of  mental  exercise  is  a- 
dapted  to  their  capability,  and  they  improve ;  in  others,  it  falls 

•  «  Principles  of  Physiology,*'  &c.     5th  edit.  p.  292,  &c. 
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much  8hc»t,  and  thdr  powers  languish  from  iuaodon ;  while,  in 
a  third  portion,  it  goes  as  far  beyond  the  limit,  and  their  minds 
and  organs  are  worn  out  and  impaired. 

Heidthy  vigour  is  another  essential  to  healthy  growth, 
whether  of  the  brain  or  of  the  body ;  but,  from  general  igno- 
rdhce  of  physiology,  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  equally  disre- 
garded in  the  treatm^it  of  the  young.  In  our  public  schools 
tiie  whole  pupils  of  a  large  class  are  set  to  the  same  task,  and 
und^eo  precisely  the  same  confinement  and  absence  of  whole- 
scnne  bodily  action.  It  matters  not  whether  they  be  robust  or 
weak,  indolent  or  vivacious,  fond  of  play  or  fondf  of  books.  It 
never  occurs  to  us  that  what  may  oe  sport  to  one  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  another ;  and  that  the  length  of  confinement  and 
absence  c^  food  which  a  robust  boy  can  withstand,  may  serious- 
ly injure  one  of  a  weaker  omstitution.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  nothing  can  be  less  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  physHdogy  than  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  our  schools; 
and,  judging  irom  the  very  inadequate  results  with  which  so 
much  labour  is  repaid,  and  the  very  indifferent  health  which 
attends  it,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  disdphne  can  be  less  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  or  less  available  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  minds  tod  brains  of  those  who  are  subjected 
to  it.  The  young,  on  account  of  their  growing  and  rapid  nu- 
trition, stand  doubly  in  need  of  a  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  of 
ample  muscular  exercise  out  of  doors ;  and  yet,  so  entirely  is 
this  oonditicm  disr^;arded  in  our  plans  of  education,  that  in 
winter  the  whcie  day  is  spent  in  the  close  and  corrupted  atnK)- 
sphere  of  the  school,  and  the  exercise  is  restricted  to  littie  more 
tnan  walking  to  and  from  it  It  is  in  vain  to  think  that  the 
brain  is  not  mjured  in  its  devdopment,  and  the  mind  not  weak- 
ened in  its  powers,  by  this  negk^^t.  The  brain  partakes  in  the 
general  qualities  of  the  constitution.  If  the  body  be  imperfect- 
fy  nourisned  and  supported,  the  brain  is  weakened  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  the  mind  is  retarded  in  its  pro* 
gress,  and  often  impaired  in  vigour,  by  otherwise  inadequate 
causes. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  in  youth  to  impede  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  brain  and  impair  its  action,  and  which 
owes  its  existence  equally  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  physiology, 
is  error  in  diet  No  fact  can  be  more  certain,  or  indeed  is  more 
generally  admitted,  than  that  the  young  require  wholesome 
nourishing  food,  in  larger  quantities  ana  at  shorter  intervals 
than  when  arrived  at  maturity.  Accordin^y,  undue  absti- 
nence is  admitted  to  be  very  hurtful  in  early  life.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  abstract  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  the 
practice  of  society  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it,  to  the  mani- 
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fold  injury  of  the  young.  The  proper  interval  which  ought  to 
separate  breakfast  from  dinner,  because  that  at  which  vigorous 
appetite  usually  returns  in  healthy  and  active  young  people,  is 
from  four  to  five  hours.*  Beyond  that  time,  waste  goes  on 
without  any  compensating  supply,  and  exhaustion  consequent- 
ly follows,  attended  by  weariness  and  a  deteriorated  state  even 
of  the  digestive  organs.  So  far  are  we,  however,  from  conform- 
ing to  the  indications  of  Nature  in  this  remect,  that  the  pre- 
vailing plan  is,  to  make  young  people  breaicfast  early,  say  at 
eight  o^clock,  that  they  may  go  to  school  in  time ;  and,  instead 
of  giving  them  a  good  dinner,  with  an  hour  or  two  of  relaxa- 
tion about  four  or  five  hours  later,  their  lessons  are  considered 
more  necessary  than  food,  and  while  they  are  pushed  on  almost 
without  interruption,  dinner  is  postponed  till  eight  or  nine  hours 
after  breakfast,  being  at  least  ttiree,  and  often  five,  hours  after 
the  time  at  which  it  is  wanted  by  nature. 

From  much  observation  I  am  persuaded,  not  only  that  the 
growth  and  activity  of  the  brain  are  impaired  by  this  conduct, 
but  that  a  great  deal  of  the  delicacy  and  bad  health  of  the  ris- 
ing generation,  and  particularly  a  great  deal  of  the  increas- 
ing liability  to  dyspepsia  which  pervades  society,  is  owing  to  the 
same  preposterous  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
no  apology  for  the  evil  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  helped — that  there 
is  so  much  to  be  learned  that  the  whole  day  must  be  given  to  it 
When  we  become  wiser  we  shall  discover  that  it  is  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  learn  in  accordance  with,  than  in  opposition  to, 
Nature^s  laws ;  and  if  we  were  once  convinced  of  the  fact,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  altering  the  practice.  We  all  admit 
that  sleep  is  necessary,  and  that  Nature  intended  the  night  for 
repose ;  and,  consequently,  neither  parent  nor  teacher  thmks  of 
setting  his  child  to  school  in  the  m'ght-time,  however  anxious 
he  may  be  for  its  progress.  And,  in  like  manner,  let  society 
once  be  convinced  that  food  at  proper  intervals  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  young,  and  both  time  and  opportunity 
will  be  found  for  giving  it. 

Another  cause  of  failure  in  invigorating  a  faculty  and  increas- 
ing an  organ  by  its  active  exercise  seems  to  be  an  inadequate 
temperament.  What  is  excitement  to  the  faculties  and  brain 
of  a  person  of  a  quick  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament,  may 
prove  utterly  unexciting  to  the  faculties  and  brain  of  one  with 
a  low  apathetic  lymphatic  temperament ;  and  consequently  im- 
provement in  the  faculty  and  organ  may  follow  in  the  former 
while  no  change  on  either  will  occur  in  the  latter.  The  suscep* 
tibility  will  thus  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution ;  and  hence,  in  attempting  to  develope  any 

*  See  <'  The  Phjsioloffy  of  Digestion  considered  with  Relation  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Dietetics."    2credition,  p.  108. 
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mental  power,  we  can  expect  to  be  successful  only  when  we  are 

-certain  that  we  have  really  the  means  of  exciting  and  keeping  up 
its  activity.  A  mere  passing  stimulus  will  not  suffice  to  increase 
nutrition  and  growth. 

Perhaps,  also,  we  sometimes  fill  from  applying  a  wrong  sti- 
mulant In  seeking  to  improve  a  faculty,  common  sense  dictates 

-  that  it  should  be  exercised  upon  its  most  agreeable  and  perfect 
productions.  Thus,  in  cultivating  a  taste Jbr  music^  we  ought 
to  present  to  the  faculty  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  mu- 
sic, because  that  is  the  best  calculated  to  excite  it  to  agreeable 
and  sustained  activity.  Accordingly,  such  is  the  plan  by  which 
we  cultivate  the  taste  in  communities*  But  when  we  take  an  in- 
dividual who  has  naturally  no  great  liking  for  music,  but  in 
whom  it  js  desirable  that  the  talent  should  be  developed,  we  do 
not  stimulate  the  faculty  to  healthful  exercise  by  daily  accustom- 
ing it  to  the  perception  and  discrimination  of  fine  sounds,  but  we 

-set  him  or  her  to  labour  for  hours  every  day  in  producing  sounds 
remarkable  at  first  only  for  being  so  discordant  and  disagreeable 
as  to  make  every  one  keep  as  far  from  their  source  as  possible ; 
and  thus  our  aim  is  defeiated,  and  the  taste  injured  rather  than 
improved.  It  is  true  that  by  stoical  perseverance,  some  arrive  ul- 
timately at  the  power  of  producing  sounds  pleasing  to  their  own 
ears ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  then  that  their  musical 
faculty  begins  to  be  improved,  and  that  its  activity  is  felt  to  be 
delightful.  Many  never  arrive  at  that  point,  and,  after  years  of 
ineffectual  labour,  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks,  tnat  ploying  on  an  instru- 
fneni  should  be  taught  merely  by  listening  to  good  music.  Play- 
ing is  a  mechanical  exercise,  calling  other  faculties  into  activity, 
and  cannot  be  acquired  without  practice.  Besides,  playing  is 
not  music,  but  only  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  and, 
so  far  as  regards  the  music  alone,  the  enjoyment  is  quite  as 

'  great  whoever  produces  it,  as  if  we  ourselves  did.  -  Often,  hoW- 
ever,  the  mistake  is  committed,  of  thinking  that  we  are  using  the 
most  effectual  means  to  develope  a  taste  for  music,  when  we  place 
the  young  person  at  an  old  piano  to  rattle  out  discordant  sounds 
for  several  hours  a-day ;  and  we  are  grieved  and  disappointed  at 
the  ultimate  failure  of  an  experiment  which,  in  the  very  nature 

•  of  things,  could  not  possibly  succeed.  By  assiduous  practice  on 
an  instrument  we  exercise  the  mechanical  faculties,  and  may  thus 
develope  their  organs  to  an  increased  extent.  But  to  produce 
the  same  effiect  on  the  faculty  of  Tune,  we  must  stimulate  it  to 
sustained  activity,  by  daily  accustoming  it  to  the  hearing  of  ex- 
quisite music,  and  by  guiding  the  judgment  to  the  appreciation 

.of  beauties.  We  may  then  hope  to  promote  increased  action 
and  growth  in  its  organ. 

I  believe  that  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other  faculties  we  com- 
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mit  a  similar  mistake,  and  imagine  that  education  fails  to  invi- 
gorate  them  and  develope  their  organs,  when,  in  fact,  our  endea^ 
vours  have  been  wrongly  directed  and  could  not  be  successful ; 
but  the  present  paper  has  run  ahready  to  so  great  a  length  that 
I  must  postpone  any  farther  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
till  another  opportunity. 

Before  taking  leave,  however,  I  would  a^n  enforce  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  pl^siological  knowledge  for  the  successful 
guidance  of  teachers  and  parents.  If  the  ^ze  of  the  cerebral  or- 
gans admits  of  being  increased  by  judidous  exercise,  and  im- 
paired or  retarded  by  mismanagement,  it  obviously  becomes  an 
indispensable  qualiBcation  for  those  who  undertake  thar  right 
direction  to  possess  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  funct'ions 
and  laws  of  the  animal  economy';  and  it  is  rather  strange  that  we 
should  have  gone  on  to  the  present  day  without  such  an  obvious 
truth  having  been  universally  perceived  and  acted  upon. 

Having  now  shewn,  Jst,  That  judicious  mental  exercise  pro- 
motes the  development  of  the  cerebral  organs  in  youth ;  Sdly, 
That  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  proof  of  the  same 
eSect  taking  place  even  in  mature  age ;  Sdly,  That  we  are  still 
little  acquamted  with  other  important  physiolomad  conditions 
which  act  powerfully  in  modifying  the  results  of  exercise ;  and 
4thly,  That  the  knowledge  of  these  conditions  would  greatly  ex- 
tend the  eificacy  of  moral  and  intellectual  education,  and  multiply 
our  means  of  advancing  the  moral  welfare  and  happiness  of  toe 
race ;  I  do  not  require  to  add  another  word  to  induce  phreno- 
logists to  collect  additional  evidence  on  all  the  doubtful  points, 
and  to  prosecute  ihe  inquiry  with  persevering  accuracy,  and  with 
a  constant  view  to  its  important  practical  advantage. 

In  a  future  paper  I  may  toucn  upon  the  question,  Whether 
inaction  of  a  mental  faculty  leads  to  diminuHon  in  the  size  of 
its  cerebral  organ,  and  consequently  to  a  permanent  change  of 
character.  At  present  neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  me  to 
add  more. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CASE   OF   CHANGE   OF  DISPOSITIONS    SIMULTANEOUSLY 
.     WITH  CHANGE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
ORGANS  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

To  Geokoe  Combe,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Baekaeo  CiMTLs,  idJmimmrp  18S7« 

During  the  last  few  weeks  a  case  of  change  of  character,  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  form  of  the  head, 
has  occurred  within  my  own  practice  and  observation,  which 
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U  strongly  illustrative  of  the  views  of  the  writer  of  Article  IIL 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  and,  as  this 
branch  of  phrenoloffical  study  deserves  the  utmost  attention, 
I  take  the  uberty  of  sending  you  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
which  I  allude. 

A.  B.  is  a  female,  who,  in  her  youth  and  for  some  years  after 
her  marriage,  was  exceedindy  lond  of  gaiety  and  dress ;  she 
was  haughty,  and  exhibited  aU  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
active  Sdf-JBsteem.  Some  yeavs  ago  a  decided  cban^  took 
place  in  her  character :  this  commenced  by  religious  impres- 
sions, and  since  then  she  has  gradually  become  more  and  more 
remarkable  for  the  increasing  humility  of  her  disposition,  and 
for  manifestations  of  character  directly  opposite  to  her  former 
conduct  She  has  had  seven  children,  one  of  which  died  about 
six  years  ago,  and  other  three  within  the  last  two  years.  Du- 
ring the  early  period  of  her  matrimonial  life,  she  shewed  less 
than  the  ordmary  degree  of  attachment  to  her  children ;  but 
during  the  period  of  the  above  named  bereavements,  her  mind 
was  much  exercised  over  her  offspring,  and  she  felt  a  strongly 
increasing  attachment  to  them.  Her  love  for  her  remaining 
children  is  at  present  ardent — she  seems  to  doat  upon  them 
with  the  fondest  delight,  and  her  solicitude  and  affection  for 
them  is  extreme.  She  is  herself  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of 
severe  illness ;  and  during  these  attacks  the  all-engrossing  sub- 

1*ect  of  her  thoughts  is  her  children,  and  she  absdutely  makes 
lerself  unhappy  by  picturing  to  her  mind  the  state  of  helpless- 
ness and  distress  which  she  fancies  must  be  their  lot  in  the 
event  of  her  death.  On  the  Sd  of  last  month,  I  (being  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  family)  was  sent  for  to  consult  on  a 
sut^ect  which  she  alleged  had  been  giving  her  considerable  un- 
easiness. She  then  rdated  to  me  that  a  great  change  in  the 
form  of  her  head  had  taken  place,  which  lately  had  become  so 
apparent,  as  several  times  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
servant  who  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  dressing  her  hair. 
Placing  her  hand  upon  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
head,  sne  observed  that  the  large  protuberance  there  had  come 
within  the  last  year  or  two ;  and  then  again,  over  the  posterior 
and  superior  part  of  the  bead,  she  ob»?rved,  ''  It  has  fallen 
away  m)m  here.^  I  examined  the  parts  and  found  the  organs 
of  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  and  Concentrativeness, 
enormously  devel<^)ed ;  while  over  the  region  of  Self-Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation,  there  was  a  complete  depression,  and 
the  tables  of  the  skull  there  appeared  to  have  receded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  increasmg  size  of  tlie  one  part,  and  de- 
Eression  of  the  other,  had  been  matter  of  repeatea  observation 
etween  herself  and  the  servant  before  mentioned.  As  serious 
apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained  that  it  was  indicative  of 
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disease  in  the  head,  I  was  sent  for  and  consulted  upon  the  case. 
The  only  symptom  com[dained  of  was  ^^  a  throbbing  sensation 
in  the  back  part  of  the  head  whefi  wider  any  menial  excite^ 
ment ;  at  any  other  time  no  inconvenience  or  pain  was  expe- 
rienced.'*^ The  lady  and  her  servant  are  both  entirely  ignorant 
on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
not  even  aware  that  such  a  science  existed. 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  case,  but  if  you  think  the  facts 
mentioned  will  be  of  any  service  in  assisting  the  investigation 
of  the  important  question  to  which  they  refer,  you  can  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  Journal,  or  make  what  other  use  you  }dease 
of  them  :  they  certainly  do  appear  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  to  which  I  have  before  ^alluded,  in 
which  he  mentions  a  class  of  cases  of  change  in  the  head,  caus- 
ed by  one  or  two  feelings  becoming  exceedingly  active,  or  sub- 
jected to  great  neglect  or  suffering.  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very 
truly  yours,  Martin  Kirtley. 


ARTICLE  V. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  OPINIONS  OF  JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART, 

Esq. 

Although  the  Quarterly  Review  has  uniformly  sneered  at 
Phrenology,  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Mr 
Lockhart,  its  present  editor,  entertains  a  somewhat  higher  opi- 
nion of  GalPs  system,  and  knows  it  better,  than  the  exhibitions 
of  the  writers  in  the  Quarterly  may  have  led  some  to  imagine. 
In  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  published  by  Mr  Lockhart 
several  years  before  his  editorship  began,  Phrenology  is  intro- 
duced so  frequently,  and  in  language  so  serious  and  respectful, 
that  every  candid  reader  will  be  forced  to  believe  the  writer  to 
have  regarded  this  doctrine  as  both  highly  important  and  es- 
sentially true.  •*  I  saw  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,^  says  he,  in 
Letter  IX.,  "  an  original  portrait  of  David  Hume ;  and  you, 
who  know  my  physiognomical  and  cranioscopical  mania,  will 
easily  believe  that  this  was  a  high  source  of  gratification  to  me. 
Really  you  are  too  severe  in  your  commentd^bn  my  passion  for 
*  the  numan  head  divine.**  I  wish  to  God  some  plain,  sensible 
man,  with  the  true  Baconian  turn  for  observation,  would  set 
about  devoting  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  calm  consideration 
of  the  skulls  and  faces  which  come  in  his  way.  In  the  present 
stage  of  the  science,  there  is  no  occasion  that  any  man  should 
subject  himself  to  the  suspicion  or  reproach  of  quackery,  by 
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drawing  rash  conclusions,  or  laying  claims  before  the  time,  to 
the  seer-like  qualities,  which  a  mature  system  of  cranioscopy, 
well  understood,  would  undoubtedly  confer.  All  that  can  be 
don^  for  a  very  long  time,  is,  to  note  down  the  structure  of 
menu's  heads  in  one  page  of  a  memorandum-book,  and  brief  out- 
lines of  their  character,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  in  another. 
If  fifty  rational  persons,  in  different  regions  of  Euro[)e,  would 
keep  such  books  fur  a  few  years,  and  then  submit  the  whole  to 
be  inspected  by  a  committee  of  cool  inquirers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  data  enough  would  be  found  accumulated,  either  firmly 
to  establish,  or  fairly,  and  for  ever,  to  overturn  the  idea  of  such 
a  system.  Whatever  might  be  the  result,  I  cannot  think  but 
that  the  time  devoted  to  the  inquiries  would  be  pleasantly,  nay, 
profitably  spent.  The  person  engaged  in  such  a  study,  I  do 
not  at  all  mean  perpetually  engaged  in  it,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
tend his  acquaintance  witn  his  own  species ;  for  he  would  be 
furnished  with  a  stronger  stimulus  than  is  common,  to  be  quick 
and  keen-sighted  in  the  scrutiny  of  individuals.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  already  my  skull-book,  and  I  flatter  myself  its  pages,  even 
now,  might  furnish  no  uninteresting  subject  of  study  I  pro- 
mise you,  I  intend  to  enrich  it  prodigiously  before  you  have  any 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it.^ 

Mr  Lockhart  then  offers  the  following  interesting  remarks  on 
the  configuration  of  Hume's  head  : — 

"  The  prints  of  David  Hume  are,  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
taken  from  the  very  portrait  I  have  seen ;  but,  of  course,  the 
style  and  effect  of  the  features  are  much  more  thoroughly  to 
be  understood,  when  one  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  them 
expanded  in  their  natural  proportions.  The  face  is  far  from 
being  in  any  respect  a  classical  one.  The  forehead  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  prominence  from  the  ear,  and  not  so  much 
for  its  height.  This  gives  him  a  lowering  sort  of  look  forward, 
expressive  of  great  inquisitiveness  into  matters  of  fact,  and  the 
consequences  to  be  deduced  from  them.  His  eyes  are  singular- 
ly prominent,  which,  according  to  the  Gallic  system,  would  in- 
dicate an  extraordinary  development  of  the  or^n  of  Language 
behind  them.  His  nose  is  too  low  between  the  eyes,  and  not 
well  or  boldly  formed  in  any  other  respect.  The  lips,  although 
not  handsome,  have,  in  their  fleshy  and  massy  outlines,  abun- 
dant marks  of  habitual  reflection  and  intellectual  occupation. 
The  whole  has  a  fine  expression  of  intellectual  dignity,  candour, 
and  serenity.  The  want  of  elevation,  however,  which  I  have 
alrt^ady  noticed,  injures  very  much  the  effect  even  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lower  part  of  the  head.  It  takes  away  all  idea  of 
the  presence  of  the  highest  and  most  god-like  elements  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable.  In  the  language  of  the  German  doctor, 
it  denotes  tlie  non^dcvclopment  of  the  organ  of  Veneration.     It 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  he  wore  powder,  for  tliis  prevents  us 
from  having  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  was  the  natural  style 
of  his  hair-— or,  indeed,  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  any  part  of 
his  head  beyond  the  forehead.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  physio- 
gnomy accords  very  well  with  the  idea  you  have  formed  of 
David  Hume^s  character.  Although  he  was  rather  fond  of 
plaguing  his  theological  contemporaries,  there  was  not  much  of 
the  fanaticism  of  infidelity  about  him.  His  object,  in  most 
cases,  was  to  see  what  the  mere  power  of  ratiocination  would 
lead  to^  and  wherever  he  met  with  an  illogical  sequence  of  pro- 
positions, he  broke  it  down  without  mercy.  When  he  was  led 
mto  ill-toned  and  improper  feelings,  it  was  chiefly  by  the  in- 
toxication of  intellectual  power,  for  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  humanity  and  graciousness  in  his  disposition.'*^ 

Of  JeflVey^s  forehead,  Mr  Lockhart  says,  in  letter  VI.,  that 
**  it  is  very  singularly  shaped,  describing  m  its  bend  from  side 
to  side  a  larger  segment  of  a  circle  than  is  at  all  common^ — a 
circumstance  indicative  of  a  great  development  of  Eventuality 
and  Comparison.  Henry  Cockburn's  head  is  thus  described  in 
Letter  x!kXIV.  : — "  Full  of  the  lines  of  discernment  and  acu- 
men immediately  above  the  eyebrows,  and  over  these  again  of  the 
marks  of  imagination  and  wit,  his  skull  rises  highest  of  all  in  the 
region  of  veneration ;  and  this  structure,  I  apprehend,  coincides 
exactly  as  it  should  do  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and 
temperament."*^  Of  Professor  Playtair  "  the  forehead  is  very  fine- 
ly developed — singularly  broad  across  the  temples,  as,  according 
to  Spurzheim,  all  mathematical  foreheads  must  be ;  but  the 
beauty  in  that  quarter  is  rather  of  an  od  clerum  character,  or,  as 
Pindar  hath  it, 

I,  however,  who  really,  in  good  earnest,  begin  to  believe  a  little 
of  the  system,  could  not  help  remarking  this  circumstance ;  and 

more  particularly  so,  because  I  found  Mr  L ^*s*  skull  to  pos. 

sess  many  of  the  same  features — above  all,  that  of  the  breadth 
between  the  temples.""    (Letter  VII.) 

But  it  is  on  the  heads  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  contem- 
pcntiry  poets  that  Mr  Lockhart^s  remarks  are  most  interesting. 

^^  In  the  general  form  (of  Sir  Walter^s  bead)  so  very  high 
and  conical,  and,  above  all,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  forehead 
goes  into  the  top  of  the  head,  there  is  something  which  at  once 
tells  you  iJi^t  here  is  the  lofty  enthusiasm,  and  passionate  venera- 
tion \ov  greatness,  which  must  enter  into  the  composition  of  every 

illustrious  poet.   In  these  respects,  S bears  some  resemblance 

to  the  busts  of  Shakspeare,  out  a  much  more  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  great  Corneille ;  and  surely  Comeille  was  one 

*  Prufeesor  Leslie  is  here  meant. 
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of  the  most  favoured  of  all  poeiSj  in  regard  to  all  that  constitutes 
the  true  poetic  soarings  of  conception.  No  minor  poet  ever  ap- 
proaches to  this  conformation ;  it  is  reserved  for  *  Earth^s  giant 
sons'  alone.  It  is  lower  down,  however,  that  the  most  pecuh'ar 
parts  of  the  organisation  are  to  be  found-»or  rather  those  parts, 
the  position  of  which  close  lieneath  these  symbols  of  high  poeti- 
cal impetus  gives  to  the  whole  head  its  peculiar  and  characteris- 
tic expression.  The  development  of  the  organ  of  imitation  is 
prodigious,  and  the  contiguous  organ  of  pleasantry  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable.  This  again  leads  off  the  swell  into  that  of  ima- 
gination, on  which  the  upper  region  rests,  as  on  a  firm  and  ca- 
pacious basis.  I  do  not  think  the  head  is  so  long  from  stem  to 
stem  as  Lord  Byron^  which  probably  indicates  some  inferiority 
in  point  of  profound  feeling.  Like  Lord  Byron^s,  however,  the 
head  is  in  general  well  brought  out  in  every  quarter,  and  there 
is  a  freedom  in  the  air  with  which  it  sits  upon  his  shoulders, 
which  shews  that  Nature  is  strong  in  all  the  different  regions— 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  natural  balance  subsists  among  the 
various  parts  of  his  organization.  I  have  noticed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  people  whose  strength  lies  chiefly  in  one  direction, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  a  stiff  and  constrained  way  of  holding 
their  heads.  Worasworth,  for  instance,  has  the  back  part  of 
his  head — the  seat  of  the  personal  feelings— small  and  little  ex- 
panded, and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  weigh 
against  the  prodigious  mass  of  mere  musing  in  front,  so  that  his 
head  falls  forward  in  any  thing  but  a  graceful  way  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  deficiency  of  grave  enthusiasm  allows  the 
self-love  in  the  hinder  parts  of  Mr  Jeffrey ''s  head  to  push 
forward  his  chin  in  a  style  that  produces  a  puny  sort  of  ef- 
fect Tom  Moore,  has  no  want  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not 
quite  placed  as  it  should  be— or,  at  least,  with  him  also  the 
sinciput  predominates  in  an  irresistible  degree.  Now  Scott 
and  Byron  are  distinguished  from  ail  these  by  a  fine  secure 
swing  of  the  head,  as  if  they  were  prepared  at  all  points. 
Lord  Byrun'*s  head,  however,  is,  I  think,  still  more  complete  all 
throughout,  than  that  of  Mr  Scott.  The  forehead  is  defective 
in  much  that  Scott^s  possesses,  but  it  is  very  fine  upwards,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  b  wonderfully  capadous.  The  back  part, 
in  both  of  their  heads,  is  manly  and  gallant-lookinff.  Had  they 
not  been  lame  (by  the  way,  what  a  singular  coindcknce  that  is  f) 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  both  have  been  soldiers— 4Uid 
the  world  would  have  wanted  Marmion  and  the  Corsair.  Lord 
Byron's  head  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  in  our  time — I  think 
it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  than  either  Napoleon'^s,  or  Goethe's, 
or  Canova\  or  Wordsworth's.  The  chin,  lips,  and  neck  are 
beautiful — in  the  most  noble  style  of  antique  beauty, — and  the 
nose  is  not  unworthy  of  keeping  them  in  company — and  yet 
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that  of  Wordsworth  is  more  perpendicular,  and  belongs  still 
more  strictly  to  the  same  class  which  the  ancients — having  exag- 
gerated it  into  the  ideal — attributed  to  Jupiter.  It  is  better 
shaped  in  the  ridge  than  any  nose  of  modern  times  I  have  seen  ; 
it  comes  down  so  straight  from  the  forehead,  that  the  eyes  are 
thrown  quite  back  into  the  head,  as  in  the  loftiest  antique. 
Coleridge  has  a  grand  head,  but  very  ill  balanced,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  are  coarse — althougn,  to  be  sure,  nothing  can 
surpass  the  depth  of  meaning  in  his  eyes,  and  the  uautterable 
dreamy  luxury  in  his  lips.  Thomas  Campbell,  again,  has  a 
poor  skull  upwards,  compared  with  what  one  might  have  looked 
for  in  him ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is  exquisite,  and 
the  features  are  extremely  good,  though  tiny.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  indicative  of  a  most  morbid  degree  of  sensibility — the 
lips,  in  particular,  are  uncommonly  delicate,  and  the  eyes  are 
wonderfully  expressive  of  poetical  habits  of  feeling.  His  brow 
speaks  him  to  be  born  with  a  turn  of  composition  truly  lyrical, 
and  perhaps  he  should  not  have  cared  to  aim  at  other  things. 
An  uncommon  perception  of  sweetness  and  refinement  sits  upon 
the  whole  of  his  physiognomy,  but  his  face,  like  his  mind,  seems 
also  to  glow  ever  and  anon  with  the  greater  fires  of  patriotism 
and  public  glory.  He  should  have  been  a  patriotic  lyrical  poet, 
and  his  lays  would  not  have  failed  to  be  sung — 

«  »Mid  the  festal  city's  blaze, 
When  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light** 

Indeed,  why  do  I  say  he  should  have  been  ?  he  has  been  ;  and 
Hohenlmden^  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England^  and  The  Batik 
of  ike  BaltiCy  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  British  Jack 
is  hoisted  by  the  hands  of  freemen.  I  have  already  said  some- 
thing about  the  head  of  the  author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms,  and 
that  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  They  are  both  fine  in  their  seve- 
ral ways.  That  of  Wilson  is  full  of  the  marks  of  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, and  lower  down  of  intense  perception  and  love  of  lo- 
calities— which  last  feature,  by  the  way,  may  perhaps  account 
for  his  wild  delight  in  rambling.  I  have  heard  that  in  his  early 
youth,  he  proposed  to  go  out  to  A  frica,  in  quest  of  the  Joliba, 
and  was  dissuaded  only  by  the  representations  made  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  his  remarkably  fair  and  florid  complexion — but  I 
believe  he  has  since  walked  over  every  hill  and  valley  in  the 
three  kingdoms-shaving  angling  and  versifying,  no  doubt,  for 
his  usual  occupations,  but  finding  room  every  now  and  then,  by 
way  of  interlude,  for  astonishing  the  fairs  and  wakes  all  over 
these  islands,  by  his  miraculous  teats  in  leaping,  wrestling,  and 
single-stick."     (Letter  LIV.) 

Mr  I^ockhart  has  some  discussion  al)out  the  name  by  which 
the  phrenological  doctrine  may  be  most  appropriately  designated. 
*'  The  very  names  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  science 
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*^Cranwscopy  and  Craniologif — to  say  nothing  of  the  still 
coarser  Sch&deUekre  (or  skull-doctrine)  of  its  first  doctor  and 
professor,  are  disagreeable  terms,  on  account  of  their  too  direct 
and  distinct  reference  to  the  bones."**  ^^  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
notwithstanding,  that  some  name  could  be  found  for  this  ad- 
uiirable  science,  which  would  give  less  offence  even  to  those  who 
are  rather  disposed  than  otherwise  to  give  it  its  fair  chance  of 
thriving  in  the  world.  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  while  on 
this  subject,  and  have  balanced  in  my  own  mind  the  merits  of 
more  oscopies  and  oloffiesy  than  I  care  to  trouble  you  with  re- 
peating. Cranwlogy  itself,  over  and  above  the  general  and  na- 
tural prejudice  I  have  already  talked  of,  labours  under  a  se- 
condary, an  adventitious,  and  a  merely  vulgar  prejudice,  de^ 
rived  from  the  ignorant  and  blundering  jokes  which  have  been 
connected  with  it  by  the  writers  of  Reviews  and  Magazines.  It 
IS  wonderful  how  Ions  such  trifling  things  retain  their  influence ; 
but  I  would  hope  this  noble  science  is  not  to  be  utterly  hanged 
(like  a  dog)  because  an  ill  name  has  been  given  to  it.  Some- 
times, after  the  essence  of  a  man's  opinion  has  been  proved  to 
be  false  and  absurd,  even  to  his  own  satisfaction,  it  is  necessary, 
before  he  can  be  quite  persuaded  to  give  it  up,  that  we  should 
allow  a  few  words  to  be  sacrificed.  These  are  the  scape-goats 
which  are  touted  relentlessly  over  the  rock,  after  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  imbued  and  burthened  with  the  sins  of 
the  blundering  intellect  that  dictated  them.  And  such,  I  doubt 
not,  will,  in  the  issue,  be  the  fortune  of  poor,  derided,  despised, 
but  innocent,  although  certainly  somewhat  rude  and  intractable 
Crimioiogy*^~Cranio8copy  (particularly  since  Dr  Roget  has 
undertaken  to  blacken  its  reputation  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica),  may  be  pretty  sure  of  sharing  the 
same  melancholy  fate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jack  and  Gill 
must  tumble  down  the  hill  in  con^pany.  Anthropology  pleased 
me  very  much  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  is  certainly  too  vague. 
It  does  not  sit  close  enough,  to  shew  the  true  shape  and  charac- 
ter of  that  which  it  would  clothe.  Cephalology  and  Cephalos- 
oopy  would  sound  uncouth,  and  neither  of  them  would  much 
improve  the  original  bargain  with  which  we  are  quarrelling. 
Organology  shares  in  something  of  the  same  defect  with  An- 
thropology. In  short,  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  hit  on  any 
thing  which  exactly  pleases  on  reflection.  Although  a  worse 
cranioscopist,  you  are  a  better  linguist  than  I  am ;  so  I  beg  you 
to  try  your  hand  at  the  coining  of  a  phrase.  A  comparatively 
unconcerned  person  may  perhaps  be  more  fortunate  than  a  zeal- 
ous lover  like  myself;  for  it  is  not  in  one  respect  only  that 
women  are  like  words.  In  the  mean  time,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  any  person^s  brain,  it  may  be  best  to  call  it  his  Or- 
ganization.    It  is  perhaps  impossible  altogether  to  avoid  em. 
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ploying  expressions  of  an  anatomical  cast ;  but  the  more  these 
can  be  avoided,  the  better  chance  there  will  most  assuredly  be 
of  rendering  the  science  popular.*^  (Letter  XXIII.)  The  name 
Phrenology  was  6rst  employed  by  Mr  Thomas  Forster,  in  his 
Sketch  of  the  Phrendogy  of  Grail  and  Spurzheim,  published  at 
London  in  1816. 

We  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  same  letter  Mr  Loddiaii*8 
observations  on  the  busts  of  ancient  Greece :  *^  You  will  smile 
perhaps  when  you  hear  me  talk  in  so  satisfied  a  tone  about  the 
cranicMOgical  skill  of  the  Greeks ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  of 
which  I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced,  than  that*  they  did, 
practically  at  least,  understand  infinitely  more  of  the  science  than 
any  of  the  disciples  of  Gall  |ind  Spurzheim  are  likdy  to  rival 
even  a  century  hence.  There  is  one  dvcumstancey— «  small 
one,  you  will  say*— which  su^ested  itself  to  me  yesterday ,^  for 
the  first  time,  when  I  was  sitting  after  dinner,  in  a  room  where 
several  large  plaster-of-Paris  busts  were  placed  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  side-board.  What  is  called  graces  is  chiefly  to  be  finind  in 
those  movements  which  result  from  organs  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
In  women,  there  is  more  of  it  that  in  men,  because  their  animal 
faculties  are  smaller.  Now,  in  all  paintings  of  Madonnas,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Matres  AmabUes^  the  attitude  evidently  results 
from  the  faculties  in  the  region  above  the  forehead.  The  chin 
b  drawn  in,  and  the  upper  fore-part  of  the  head  leans  forward. 
This  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  represent  modesty  and  humility 
alone ;  which,  by  suspending  the  action  of  pride  and  self  Jove  in 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  take  away  what  kept  it  upright.  The 
attitude  of  humility,  therefore,  results  from  a  negative  cause. 
But  the  Madonnas  have  often  a  look  quite  dignified  and  assured, 
of  unquestioning  adorable  divine  serenity  ;  and  the  leaning  for. 
ward  of  the  brow  in  them,  is  accompanied  with  an  lur  which  de- 
notes the  activity  of  a  positive  cause— namely,  the  principle  of 
love  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  forehead.  This  was  sucgerted  to 
me,  however,  net  by  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  butl^  a  Gre- 
cian bust— -and  I  think  you  will  scarcely  suspect  which  this  was. 
It  was  one,  of  which  the  whole  character  is,  I  am>rehend,  mis- 
taken in  modern  times— one  which  is  looked  at  by  fine  ladies 
with  a  shudder — and  by  fine  gentlemen  with  a  sneer.  Artists 
alone  study  and  love  it«^heir  eyes  are  too  much  trained  to  per- 
mit of  any  thing  else.  But.  even  they  seem  to  me  entirely  to 
overlook  the  true  charader  of  that,  which,  with  a  view  to  quite 
difierent  qualities,  they  frequently  admire.  In  the  Hercules 
Famese  (for  this  is  the  bust),  no  person  who  looks  on  the  form 
and  attitude  with  a  truly  scientific  eye,  can  possibly  believe  that 
he  sees  only  the  image  of  brute  strength.  There  are  few  heads, 
on  the  contrary,  more  human  in  tneir  expression-^more  elo- 
quent with  the  manly  virtue  of  a  mild  and  generous  hero.     And 
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bow  indeed  could  a  Gredan  sculptor  have  dared  to  represent 
the  glorious  Alddes  in  any  other  way  ?  How  do  the  poets  re- 
present him  ?— As  the  ima^e  of  divine  strens^th  and  con6dence, 
struggling  with  and  vanquishing  the  evils  of  humanity— as  the 
emanation  of  divine  benevolence^  careless  of  all  but  doing  good 
—purifying  the  earth  from  the  foulness  of  polluting  monsters — 
avenging  the  cause  of  the  just  and  the  unfortunate— -plunging 
into  Hell  in  order  to  restore  to  an  inconsolable  husband  the  pale 
face  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  a  sacrifice  to  save  him— himself 
at  last  expiring  on  the  hoary  summit  of  Athos,  amidst  the  blaze 
of  a  funeral  pile  which  had  been  built  indeed  with  his  own 
bandS)  but  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  ascend  by  the  ma- 

Iignant  cruelty  of  a  disappointed  savage.  The  being  who  was 
lallowed  with  all  these  hign  attributes  in  the  strains  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Pindar— would  any  sculptor  have  dared  to  select 
Him  for  the  object  in  which  to  enlboay  his  ideas  of  the  mere 
animal  power  of  man-^tbe  exuberance  of  corporeal  strength  P 
So  far  from  this,  the  Hercules  has  not  only  one  of  the  most  in- 
tdlectual  beads  that  are  to  be  found  among  the  hionuments  of 
Greek  sculpture,  but  also  one  of  the  most  graceful.  With  the 
majesty  which  he  inherits  from  the  embrace  of  Jupiter,  there  is 
minglal  a  mild  and  tender  expression  of  gentleness,  which  tells 
that  he  has  also  his  share  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  miseries,'  of 
our  own  lower  nature.  The  stooping  reflective  attitude  may  be 
that  of  a  hero  weary  with  combat,  but  is  one  that  speaks  as  if 
bis  combating  had  been  in  a  noble  cause  as  if  high  thoughts 
had  nerved  his  arm  more  than  the  mere  exultadods  of  corporeal 
vigour.  His  head  is  bent  from  die  same  quarter  as  that  of  the 
Madonnas,  and  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  will 
find,  that  in  this  particular  point  is  to  be  found  the  chief  ex- 
pansion and  prominence  of  his  organization.^ 

These  observations,  in  which,  mixed  with  some  error,  there 
is  much  sound  Phrenology,  proving  that  the  subject  had  been 
studied,  appear  to  us  tolmve  been  made  in  all  sincerity  and 
earnestness.  They  were  published  in  the  year  1819,  and 
nature  has  not  altered  nnce.  We  ask  Mr  Lockhart,  therefore, 
supposing  these  remarks  to  have  been  made  by  him  in  good 
faith,  whether  he  has  found  facts  in  nature  in  opposition  to 
them  since  that  time  ?  If  so,  why  has  he  not  publisned  them  P 
If  he  has  not  found  contrary  instances,  why  nas  he  employed 
bis  editorial  authority  in  casting  ridicule  on  Phrenology  in 
the  Quarterlv  Review,  and  obstructing  its  progress  by  misre- 
presentation ? 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

SOME  REASONS  FOE  CONCLUDING  THAT  THE  FACULTY 
HITHERTO  NAMED  TUNE,  WOULD  BE  MORE  PHILO- 
SOPHICALLY  DENOMINATED  THE  FACULTY  OF  50trjsrz>.« 

Only  inferior  to  the  happiness  of  ascertaining  a  primitive 
faculty  of  mind,  by  demonstrating  a  special  portion  of  the  brain 
to  be  its  instrument,  is  the  privilege  of  throwing  farther  light, 
whether  in  the  way  of  extension  or  limitation,  on  \he  Jiifiction 
of  a  faculty  already  partially  ascertained.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  in  this  department  of  Phrenology.  In  the  degree  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  faculties,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious diflTerence.  We  feel  assured  that  we  have  got  at  the  ra- 
dical functions  of  some  of  the  faculties ;  we  have  obtained  a  bcise 
of  such  depth  and  breadth  as  to  sustain  a  variety  of  qualities  or 
manifestions,  but  all  related  essentially  to  that  base;  while  in 
others  we  have  as  yet  only  arrived  at  a  few  qualities  or  mani- 
festations unquestionably  related  to  the  organ,  but  too  narrow 
and  specific  to  form  the  comprehensive  and  radical  function  of 
the  faculty. 

Fortunately  for  the  pneumatology  of  the  science,  a  great 
majority  of  the  phrenological  faculties  do  rest  on  sufficiently 
broad  functional  bases.  However  manifested,  we  can  trace  the 
base  of  Amativeness,  for  example,  of  Self-esteem,  of  Benevo- 
lence, and  I  am  inclined  to  say,  though  diffidently,  of  all  the  fa- 
culties— animal,  moral,  and  intellectual — with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions, in  which  I  believe  it  is  agreed  we  have  not  arrived  at 
the  root : — Inhabitiveness  and  Concentrativeness,  Constructive- 
ness,  Destructiveness,  Size,  Order,  Tune,  Wit,  Comparison,  and 
Causality.  These  it  is  desiderated  to  trace  to  their  bases ;  the 
others,  of  which  the  bases  are  obvious,  ought  to  be  treated  con- 
versely, and  followed  out  to  their  various  modifications.  One 
test  of  our  not  having  arrived  at  the  functional  root  of  a  fa- 
culty, is  dissatisfaction  with  the  name  which  ought  to  designate 
the  radical  power.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  name  Destruc- 
tiveness^ for  example,  as  expressing  a  manifestation  not  radical 
to  the  faculty .-f*    Perhaps  there  is  no  word  in  the  language  for 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Simpson  for  this  paper,  which  offers  to  phreno- 
logists a  new  speculation.  We  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  take  a  side  in 
the  argument,  but  consider  Mr  S.*s  views  well  worthy  of  phrenological  dis- 
cussion.— Editor, 

-f  Some  have  thought  that  the  radical  idea  of  Destructiveness  is  that  of 
something  oppo;^  to  Constructiveness ;  and  bearuig  relation  to  analysis,  or 
reduction  to  elements.  This,  however,  docs  not  satisfactorily  include  irasci- 
bility and  resentment,  justly  imputed  to  this  faculty. 
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this  feeling  in  its  fundamental  essence ;  or,  more  likely,  we  have 
not  yet  got  a  clear  idea  what  that  essence  is.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  a  propensity  to  destroy  will  not  explain  all  its 
manifestations.  That  word  expresses*  too  high  an  activity  of 
the  propensity,  although  it  is  no  doubt  itself  a  mitigation 
of  the  original  denomination,  a  propensity  to  kill ;  but  it  re- 

S[uires  yet  greater  reduction  to  entitle  it  to  the  character  of  a 
unctional  root.  If  we  had  space,  we  think  we  could  shew  that 
the  like  uncertainty  of  base  characterizes  the  other  faculties 
above  enumerated ;  and  that  these  hold  out  so  many  problems 
for  phreoolomsts  to  solve.  Indeed  the  Metaphysics  of  Phre* 
nology  is  in  its  infancy,  and  requires  yet  more  deliberate  com- 
parison with  nature,  and  even  with  the  doctrines  of  the  schools, 
than  it  has  perhaps  hitherto  received. 

In  the  following  remarks  we  shall  make  a  humble  attempt 
to  find  a  fitting  base  for  the  faculty  called  Tune. 

It  is  easy  to  see  whence  the  tendency  to  avtmame  arose. 
Extreme  development  of  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  was 
looked  for;  and  as  the  specific  manifestation  connected  with  ex- 
treme  development  was  naturally  noted,  that  manifestation,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  impulse  to  kill,  was  not  always  the  radical 
function.  This  seems  to  be  true  of  Tune.  A  certain  organization 
observed  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  highly  gifted  musicians, 
and  generally,  though  in  different  degrees,  in  persons  pos- 
sessing a  talent  for  Music,  had  its  name  m>m  that  quality.  The 
error  would  have  been  of  the  same  kind,  had  tnc  organ  of 
Colouring  been  called  the  organ  of  Painting,  from  being  found 
in  extreme  development  in  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and 
Claude.  In  consequence  of  the  error  now  described  having 
given  a  name  to  the  faculty  of  Tune,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
organology  which  has  more  perplexed  phrenologists;  and 
which  has  with  more  avidity  been  seized  upon  by  their  op- 
ponents, as  a  weak  point  in  the  system,  and  a  source  of  ano- 
malies not  always  easily  explained.  Mr  Scott  brought  a  great 
defensive  force  to  this  breach,  by  demonstrating  that  although 
Tune  alone  is  suflicient  to  [feel  and  enjoy^  several  other  fa- 
culties must  act  in  combination  with  Tune  to  produce^  music, 
either  instrumental  or  vocal.  But  as  he  still  held  Tune,  or 
perception  of  musical  combinations,  to  be  the  fundamental  func- 
tion of  the  faculty,  he  left  another  class  of  difficulties  unre- 
moved.  Let  us  then  try  to  discover  some  more  elementary 
function  which  may  be  concluded  to  be  a  base  not  only  fbr 
musical  endowment,  but  for  manifestation  of  a  more  radical  and 
necessary  character. 

We  may  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  inquiring  in  the  right 
direction,  when  we  look  for  a  function  which  the  whole  human 
race  shall  be  found  in  some  degree  to  manifest— in  conformity 
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with  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  every  faculty,  in  a  greater 
or  less  endowment,  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  every  sane  in- 
dividual. The  faculty  sometimes  called  Weight,  was  lately 
investigated  in  this  retrogressive  way.*  The  faculty  of  Tune, 
every  phrenologist  knows,  has  hitherto  been  treated  of  solely  as 
the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  musical  relations  and  combina- 
tions. It  has  been  so  treated  in  the  writings  of  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
Mackenzie,  Combe,  and  Scott ;  so  that  the  present  inquiry  has 
not^  so  far  as  we  know^  been  anticipated.  We  maintain  that 
the  perception  of  musical  relations  cannot  be  per  se  a  primitive 
faculty,  inasmuch  as  every  primitive  faculty  must  in  some  de- 
gree appear  in  every  sane  human  being ;  yet  of  musical  per- 
ception there  are  vast  multitudes  in  whom  there  is  not  a  trace. 
As,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  many,  it  seems  to  fol- 
low as  a  phrenological  consequence,  that  it  must  be  a  higher 
degree  of  a  faculty  of  a  more  elementary  kind  which  shall  be 
found  in  the  whole  race.  The  root  will  of  course  be  the  lowest 
degree  of  manifestation — a  power  necessary  to  man.  What  then 
is  that  humbler  endowment  of  which  musical  perception  is  a 
higher  ?  With  due  diffidence  we  venture  to  propound  the  thesis, 
that  Sound  is  the  radical  and  therefore  univeml  perception  of 
this  faculty ;  and  that  for  the  following  reasons. 

Firsts  There  must  be  a  faculty  for  the  perception  of  sound, 
because  sound  is  the  result  of  a  quality  or  condition  of  matter ; 
and  each  of  the  elementary  conditions  or  qualities  of  matter 
is  related  to  a  faculty  in  man.  Sonorousness  is  one  of  thoset 
qualities  of  matter  called  secondary  by  the  metaphysicians, 
which  differ  from  primary  qualities,  such  as  form,  size,  and 
colour,  inasmuch  as  matter  cannot  be  conceived,  by  the  mind, 
disjoined  from  these  qualities,  but  may  be  conceived  without 
being  connected  with  sonorousness.  This  merely  metaphysical 
distinction,'  however,  is  of  no  consequence  in  our  present  in- 
quiry, seeing  that  sonorousness  is  a  quality  of  matter  reaUy  as 
inseparable  from  it  as  form,  size,  or  colour,  however  we  may, 
by  an  effort,  conceive  a  disjunction  ;  and  a  quality  to  be  perceixf- 
edy  must  be  the  object  of  a  percipient  faculty.  What  is  the  sound, 
or  sonorousness,  of  a  material  body  ?  Writers  on  acoustics  are 
agreed,  on  the  most  unequivocal  experiments,  that  it  is  the 
body^s  power,  when  itself  impelled,  oi  impelling  the  air  by  the 
vibratory  motion  of  its  particles ;  the  undulations  of  the  air 
impinging  on  the  apparatus  of  the  ear,  and  proceeding  by  ^e 
auditory  nerve  to  tne  brain,  where  they  are  perceived  by  a 
faculty  of  the  mind.  The  vibrations,  and  their  inseparable 
motions,  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  glass,  on 

*  See  vol.  iL  p.  297,  412,  645;  HL  211,  451 ;  iv.  26r»,  314 ;  ▼.  222;  vi.  134, 
343;  vii.  106;  ix.  142,  624,  and  (embracing  the  whole  discussion)  193. 
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the  rim  of  which  we  create  sound  with  a  moistened  finger ;  or  in 
the  motions  and  figures  called  acoustic  figures,  in  powder  agi- 
tated by  a  sonorous  body.*  It  is  also  well  knowi),  that  the 
sounds  occasioned  by  different  bodies  vary  according  to  their 
density,  tension,  &c ;  in  other  words,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  their  component  particles.  Infinite  are  the  sounds  which  are 
produced  in  nature.  Metals,  as  most  elastic,  are  the  most 
sonorous  bodies  known,  and  accordingly  bells  are  metallic ;  but 
each  metal,  when  struck,  has  its  own  peculiar  sound.  Different 
woods  have  different  sounds.  Even  soft  bodies  cannot  be  struck 
without  producing  sound.  Some  of  these  in  a  state  of  tension, 
as  cords,  paper,  parchment  on  the  drum,  are  very  sonorous ; 
nay  even  water  and  air  are  sonorous ;  air  confined  in  a  tube, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  wind  instrument,  is  itself  a  part  of  the  sono- 
rous body.  This  sound-producinff  quality  in  matter,  is  so 
much  expected,  that  it  is  appealed  to  as  one  of  the  modes  of 
the  identification  of  various  kinds  of  matter.  The  form,  size, 
and  colour  of  a  crown-piece  or  sovereign,  are  all  three  often 
distrusted  till  the  metal  is  rung  upcm  uie  table,  the  best  test 
perhaps  of  the  four. 

As  the  result  of  a  quality  or  condition  of  matter,  Sound  has 
the  channel  of  a  sense  fitted  to  convey  it,  by  a  nerve  for  the 
purpose,  to  the  brain ;  just  as  the  quality  oi  colour  addresses 
Itself  first  to  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerve,  before  it  is  perceived 
by  the  mind. 

Secondly  J  The  perception  of  sound  is  manifestly  the  function 
of  a  knowing  faculty,  as  much  as  the  perceptions  of  form,  size, 
and  colour ;  and  as  such  ought  like  them  to  nave  an  organ  in  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  An  organ  for  perceiving  the  relations 
of  sounds,  or  music,  has  been  established  to  exist  m  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain ;  but  if  the  simple  perception  of  sound,  and  the 
mere  power  of  d^tcHminating  one  souna  from  another  be  a  fa- 
culty aifi*ering  in  kind  from  that  which  perceives  melody  and  har- 
mony, it  must  liave  a  distinct  organ,  and  that,  by  analogy  with 
Form,  Size,  and  Colour,  in  the  anterior  lobe.     Yet  it  may 
safely  be  predicated,  that  in  that  lobe  there  is  no  portion  of 
brain,  possessing  the  well-known  characteristics  oS  an  orean, 
which,  after  the  scrutiny  of  forty  years  on  thousands  of  thenu- 
man  race,  has  been  even  suspected  to  have  the  slightest  connec- 
tion with  sound,  save  that  hitherto  called  the  organ  of  Tune. 
But  it  is  something — ^it  is  much  in  this  argument,  that  it  is 
sound  and  its  combinations,   these  combinations  being  but 
sounds  after  all,  which  that  faculty  called  Tune  perceives. 

*  SftTart,  rhkdin,  and  Wheatstone,  have  published  aome  curious  experi- 
meats  on  acoustic  figures.  The  last  mentioned  produced  them  bj  means  of 
small  bright  beads  on  the  top  of  vibrating  wires.  Mr  Wheatstone  was  some 
time  Secretary  of  the  London  Phrenolomcal  Sodet^r,  and  is  now  Professor  of 
£zpeTimentai  Physics,  Khig*8  College,  liondon. 
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Thirdly^  The  perception  of  sound,  though  in  various  degrees 
of  discriminating  -poyfQT^  is  given  to  the  whole  human  race,  who 
have  the  external  inlet  or  sense  of  sound,  and  the  brain,  free 
from  disease.  Some  degree  of  power  to  discriminate  sounds, 
is  as  necessary  to  man,  as  to  perceive  forms,  sizes,  and  colours. 
Safety  as  well  as  comfort  depends  on  it.  A  large  class  of  our 
wammgs  of  danger  come  to  us  in  the  way  of  alarming  sounds. 
Most  dangerous  physical  and  mechanical  motions  premonish  us, 
to  keep  our  bodies  out  of  the  way  of  their  power,  by  loud  and 
threatening  sounds ;  the  volcano,  foi*  example^  the  cataract,  the 
hurricane,  and,  as  the  work  of  man,  ordnance,  and  power- 
machinery.  How  many  of  our  feelings  are  approached  by 
cries.  Witness  the  effect  of  the  infant's  cry  upon  its  mother, 
who  cannot  mistake  any  other  sound  for  it,  ana  is  constrained 
by  it  to  approach  as  quickly,  as  by  the  lion'^s  roar  or  tiger's 
growl  she  would  be  warned  to  fly.  Now,  where  is  the  healthy 
human  beinff  who  does  not  possess  power  of  discrimination  in 
sounds  to  this  most  necessary  amount,  however  deficient  in 
musical  perceptions  ?  There  are  many  who,  on  hearing  a  sound, 
can  go  farther,  and  say,  without  the  aid  of  either  sight  or 
touch,  "  That  is  the  voice  of  such-a-one,  that  is  an  infant's  cry, 
a  boy's  voice,  a  lad's,  a  man's,  a  woman's ;  a  horse's  neigh,  a 
cow^s  low,  a  sparrow's  chirp,  a  cock's  crow  ;  that  is  the  patter- 
ing of  falling  rain,  the  sound  of  a  bell,  a  drum,  money,  paper, 
silk,  leather,  clapping  the  hanJs,  a  whisper,  a  horn,  a  flute,  a 
stringed  instrument,  a  carriage  on  the  pavement."  Nay,  each 
sound  has  a  name,  as  neighing,  lowing,  chirping,  crowing,  ring- 
ing, rustling,  creaking,  twanging,  &c.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  observe  very  minutely  a  case  of  extreme  deficiency  of  the 
organ  called  Tune,  such  as  appears  in  Ann  Ormerod,  in  the 
blind  school  at  Liverpool ;  and,  by  experiments  with  different 
sounds,  to  note  if  there  be  also  a  defect  in  power  of  discrimi- 
nation. We  recommend  to  our  friends  of  the  Liverpool  Phre- 
nological Society  to  put  this  to  the  test ;  and  we  shall  be  grate- 
ful for  a  communication  of  the  results.  To  a  certain  extent, 
even  Ann  Ormerod  must  perceive  and  discriminate  sounds. 

Fourthlu^  There  is  a  power  possessed  not  by  all  but  by  a 
portion  of  mankind,  which  perceives  the  minutest  differences 
•in  sounds,  and  in  their  musical  relations.  These  relations  we 
know  exist,  and  are  reduced  to  rule  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion. Now,  as  already  said,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  phrenolo- 
gical doctrine  to  hold  that  this  high  power  is  the  excluMve 
function  of  a  faculty,  when  we  see  that  it  is  entirely  wanting 
in  a  very  great  number  of  human  beings. 

Fiftiily^  The  perception  and  discrimination  of  sounds  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  musical  relations  in  particular,  are  j>owers  differing 
in  def^ee^  and  not  in  kind.     This  will  be  granted,  we  should 
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think,  if  it  can  be  made  out  that  all  sounds  are  esaendallv 
musical  sounds ;  for  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  objects  perceived, 
although  supposed  different,  are  essentially  the  same,  then  it 
seems  to  follow  that  one  percipient  faculty  is  enough  for  both. 
It  is  a  truism  that  music  is  made  up  of  sounds,  but  it  is  a  fal- 
lacy to  hold  that  one  sound,  per  «r,  is  musical,  and  another 
not  There  are  infinite  varieties,  no  doubt,  in  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  sounds  to  our  perceptions ;  but  there  is  no  sound,  how- 
ever harsh,  which  does  not  hold  an  ascertainable  relation  to 
other  sounds,  and  has  not  its  precise  place  in  a  series.  This 
truth  is  not  a  novelty  ;  it  has  been  observed  and  acknowledged 
by  philosophers  before  Phrenology  was  heard  of.  Mr  Alison, 
in  his  work  on  Taste,  has  very  clearly  illustrated  it.*  He  holds 
that  it  is  a  vulear  error  to  consider  the  sounds  produced  by 
the  human  voice  in  singing,  or  by  a  musical  instrument,  to 
differ  in  kind  from  sounds  produced  by  any  impulse  whatever, 
and  to  denominate  the  former  musical  and  the  latter  unmusical 
sounds.  All  sounds  are  produced  in  the  same  way,  namely  by 
the  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  matter  acting  on  the 
air,  and  by  that  medium  conveyed  to  the  ear ;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  vibrating  instrument  be  the  trachea  of 
Catalani,  the  flute  of  Nicolson,  the  catgut  of  Paganini,  or  a 
copper  kettle  or  empty  barrel ;— nay,  to  use  Mr  Alison's  ex- 
ample, the  grinding  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  We  chanced,  some 
time  ago,  on  board  a  steam-packet,  to  witness  an  experimental 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  any  sound  will  be  found  to  be 
musical,  and  take  its  place  in  musical  combinations.  In  the 
sleeping  saloon,  one  gentleman,  not  yet  up,  occasioned  some 
mirth  by  a  loud,  high-toned,  and  long-continued,  snore.  After 
many  remarks  upon  the  musical  qualities  of  so  fine  a  specimen 
of  the  trumpet  of  Morpheus,  a  gentleman  present,  with  great 
gravity,  took  from  its  case  a  guitar  or  manaolin,  and  upon  its 
strings  twanged  the  snore  wim  the  most  perfect  and  diverting 
exactness.  When  we  laughed  with  the  rest  at  so  whimsical 
an  experiment,  we  very  little  imagined  that  we  were  treasuring 
an  important  scientific  fact,  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion or  a  new  theory.  In  like  manner,  there  does  not  appear 
to  us  any  distinction  in  kind,  but  merely  in  degree  of  varia- 
tion of  pitch,  between  singing  and  speaking.  Without  a  rigid 
monotony,  with  which  no  human  being  speaks,  there  are  in- 
flections of  voice,  which,  in  however  low  a  degree,  form  tune ; 
so  that  the  different  accents  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  same  country,  all  of  whom  pronounce  the  same 
words,  are  nothing  more  than  their  different  tunes.     It  is  not 

"Mr  Slate  give  a  very  ntisfiictory  exposition  of  the  same  doctrine,  in  an 
Essa^r  on  Natural  Language,  read  some  ^rears  ago  to  the  Phrenological  80- 
detj  in  Edinburgh. 
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frem  the  mode  in  which  they  pronounce  or  articulate  the  words, 
80  much  as  from  the  mode  in  which  they  respectively  intonate, 
or  Uterally  ^ii^t  them,  that  we  distinffuish  from  each  other,  the 
natiyes  ot  London,  Edinburgh,  Aberaeen,  and  Dublin.  There 
are  marked  gradations  of  intonation  even  among  individuals  of 
the  same  province.  Some  speak  with  so  little  inflection  as  al- 
most to  repeat  the  same  note  in  every  syllable ;  while  others, 
in  difierent  degrees,  use  a  variety  of  notes  in  every  member  of 
a  sentence,  sometimes  with  so  much  tone  as  to  approach  much 
more  nearly  to  what  in  common  speech  is  called  singing.  Every 
one  has  heard  the  varied  intonation  of  an  over-excited  preacher. 
His  musical  delivery  has  given  the  name  of  cant,  or  song,  to 
the  expression  of  excessive  religious  feelings.  We  ^ould  never 
doubt  full  scope  for  the  guitar  in  such  a  case ;  while  the  imi- 
tator would  have  still  less  difficulty  in  striking  an  nnvaryii^ 
note  in  unison  with  an  inveterate  youthful  monotonist,  who 
staccatos  his  lesson  at  school.  He  has  only  to  vary  his  experi- 
ments, either  with  his  guitar  or  his  voice,  and  be  will  find  that 
there  is  no  sound  in  nature,  be  its  material  production  what 
it  may,  to  which  he  may  not  strike  a  musical  unison,  which 
unison  must  form  part  of  a  musical  series.  A  friend  has  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  of  the  universality  of  the  predicate  that  all 
sounds  are  elementary  musical  sounds,  and  has  instanced  whis- 
pering as  an  exception.  This  objection  led  us  to  reflect  upon 
what  a  whisper  really  is,  which  we  slK>uld  not  otherwise  have 
thought  of  doing,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  whisper  finrms  no 
exception.  A  whisper  is  the  sound  of  a  column  of  air  expelled 
fVom  the  lungs  so  slightly,  as  not  to  vibrate  in  the  tube  of  the 
trachea  to  the  extent  of  producing  open  voice.  In  teaching 
die  deaf  and  dumb  to  proauce  a  clear  vocal  sound,  the  teacher 
plac^  the  pupiPs  hand  on  the  outside  of  his,  the  tescherX 
throat,  where  be  feels  the  marked  vibration  of  a  cry ;  the  pu- 
pil'^s  hand  is  then  put  to  his  own  throat,  which  he  soon  brings 
to  vibrate  in  the  same  manner,  producing  thereby,  although 
unknown  to  himself,  a  vocal  sound  or  cry.  But  let  any  one 
speak  or  cry  in  a  whisper,  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  throat 
Mrill  not  feel  a  vibration.  The  breath  is  passed  too  softly  through 
the  wind-pipe  to  produce  that  effect.  Nevertheless,  a  sound  is 
produced  oy  a  whisper,  capable  of  being  imitated  as  it  is  heard, 
and  likewise  varied  by  opening  the  lips  in  various  degrees. 
This  very  capacity  of  variation  is  conclusive.  The  same  thing 
can  be  done  with  that  imitation  of  the  wind-pipe  called  a  flute. 
It  may  be  breathed  into  so  softly  as  to  produce  whispering 
sounds  only.  Now,  these  whispenng  sounds  are  musical ;  for 
every  little  fifer  knows  that  he  can  play  xchisperingtcise  any 
air  which  he  can  also  give  forth  in  piercing  shrillness  to  the 
drum.     There  is  no  difference  in  that  very  common  pheno* 
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menon  called  whistling,  which,  by  means  of  the  lips,  merdiy  mo- 
dulates the  air  passed  by  the  trachea ;  the  lips  producing  the  va- 
riations of  the  notes  by  varying  the  aperture.  A  whisthng  boy, 
who  is  ordered  to  be  silent,  will  often  continue  to  whistk  in  a 
whisper.  He  can  perform  the  whole  air  as  perceptibly  in  the 
one  way  as  in  the  other.  The  music  may  not  be  so  good,  but 
there  are  many  different  degrees  of  attraction  in  music,  and  it 
is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  whispered  notes  are  capable  of 
variety  of  intonation,  to  make  out  that  each  is  a  musical  sound, 
forming  part  of  a  musical  series. 

SixUdjfy  We  found  a  strong  reason  for  our  thesis  on  the  ana- 
logy between  Sound  and  Colour,  With  regard  to  Colour,  it  is 
not  disputed  that  the  same  faculty  perceives  simple  colours  and 
pmnts  the  finest  pictures ;  that  it  exhibits  a  gradation  from  the 
simplest  perception  and  discrimination  in  ordinary  life,  up  to 
that  exquisite  endowment  which  we  denominate  a  talent,  the 
manifestation  of  which  in  painting  appears  to  differ  as  essen- 
tially in  kind  from  the  mere  power  of  distinguishing  a  white 
man  from  a  n^o,  as  the  talent  which  produced  the  Frieschuts 
differs  from  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  striking  of  a  dock 
from  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  But  as  the  greatest  painter  still 
deals  with  colours  as  the  elements  of  his  higher  function,  which 
function  is  only  the  expression  of  a  more  exquisite  perception 
of  these  elements  and  tneir  relations ;  so  the  musical  composer, 
however  exquisite  the  combinations  in  succesaon  of  his  melo- 
dies, and  complicated  the  rich  symphonious  accordances  of  his 
harmonies,  is  yet  only  dealing  with  wunda  as  his  elementary 
perceptions ;  and  is  only  manifesting,  in  expression,  a  higher 
and  more  exquisite  endowment  of  the  same  faculty,  without 
which  man  would  be  in  imperfect  relation  to  external  nature. 
When  discussing  this  analogy  with  an  ingenious  friend,  it  was 
granted  to  us,  that  it  would  be  complete  if  light  were  sub- 
stituted for  colour,  for  that  light  is  to  the  eye  what  sound  is 
to  the  ear ;  but  that  colour  is  something  more  than  Ught,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  viewed  in  analogy  with  sound.  He  thought 
the  whole  question  turned  here  unfavourably  for  our  theory. 
Now,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  light  and  colour  are  either 
identical  or  inseparable, — so  inseparable,  that,  whatever  light 
in  its  essence  may  be,  colour  is  its  invariable  condition,  and 
more,  its  otify  visMe  condition,  then  will  our  friend^s  difficulty 
be  removed,  and  the  analogy  between  colour  and  sound  restorea. 
It  is  trite  science  that  light,  if  not  colour,  is  coloured.  The 
Newtonian  experiment,  which  analysed  a  single  ray  called  whUe 
light  into  the  seven  prismatic  colours  of  the  spectrum,  is  con- 
sidered oondusive  by  all  writers  on  chromatkus.  The  converse 
experiment,  which  can  be  tried  with  a  qiinning-ti^  is  equally 
satisfactory,— the  seven  prismatic  colours  are  again  blended 
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into  white  by  very  rapid  rotation.  Solar  light  is  philosophically 
called  TcMtey  and  this  white  colour  is  what  we  see  when  we  look 
at  the  sun,  or  at  the  light  produced  by,  or  accompanying,  heat. 
We  speak  of  a  white  heat,  and  find  the  whitest  flame  always 
the  lightest, — from  oil-gas  to  Mr  Drummond^s  oxi-hydrogen 
blaze,  and  from  that  to  the  sun.  What  do  we  see  in  daylight 
when  looking  at  any  thing  else  than  the  sun  ?  It  is  then  an  ob- 
vious fallacy  to  say  we  see  light.  We  may  as  well  say  we  see 
the  air.  We  see  objects  clearly  in  their  different  colours,  but 
nothing  more ;  and,  if  there  are  no  other  objects,  our  eye  must 
rest  on  the  ground,  the  sea,  or  the  sky,  which  are  all  coloured 
objects.  We  do  not  see  light  unless  we  look  directly  at  the 
luminous  body,  and  then  we  see  brilliant  colour,  and  that  alone. 
Light  only  makes  colour  visible.  The  sun  more  properly 
colours  up  than  lights  up  nature.  The  white  colour  of  the  sun'^s 
rays  neutralizes  the  black  colour  of  darkness ;  and  the  different 
colours  of  objects  are  produced  by  their  different  reflections  and 
refractions  of  the  sutfs  rays.  One  substance  will  reflect  the 
red  rays,  another  the  yellow,  and  another  a  mixture  of  two  or 
several.  The  whole  seven  reflected  will  give  us  white.  The 
whole  absorbed,  and  we  have  black.  There  is  no  colour,  unless 
black  can  be  called  a  colour,  without  light,  and  no  light  with- 
out cdour.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  some  stimulating  power 
in  the  sun^s  ray,  which,  independently  of  colour,  enables  the 
eye  to  see  even  colour  itself,  we  would  answer,  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  this.  Colour  alone  is  seen  by  us ;  and  the  only  ope- 
ration of  light  on  the  eye  is  painting  a  coloured  picture  on  the 
retina.  Turn  where  we  will,  colour,  not  mere  light,  meets  us ; 
and  all  that  light  does  for  us  is  to  make  colour  visible,  to  come 
back  to  our  eye  in  the  character  of  reflected  light,  analyzed 
into  one  or  more  coloured  rays  by  the  particular  reflecting 
power  of  what  without  it  would  be  a  colourless  body.  Cats, 
therefore,  are  not  even  grey  in  the  dark.  No  colour  then  exists 
at  all.  More  of  the  nature  of  light  we  know  not.  It  follows 
plainly,  that  we  do  not  need  a  faculty  for  perceiving  light  as 
different  from  colour ;  and  therefore  may  conclude  that  we  have 
no  such  faculty ;  and  e  conversoy  if  colour  is  all  that  we  do  per- 
ceive, then  a  laculty  to  perceive  colour  is  sufficient ;  and  such 
a  faculty,  it  has  been  established,  we  do  possess. 

But  the  analogy  between  sound  and  colour  admits  of  yet 
farther  proof.  Theoretical  musicians  are  agreed,  that  although 
the  natural  gamut  consists  of  seven  notes,  there  are  only  three 
fundamental  notes,  namely,  C,  E,  and  G,  which  are  called  the 
harmonic  triad,  or  common  chord,  the  basis  of  all  musical  har- 
mony. If  any  given  note  be  sounded  on  an  instrument,  it  is 
always  attended,  or  instantly  followed,  by  those  which  form  a 
chord,  and  are  termed  in  music  the  harmonics.    Now  Sir  David 
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Brewster,  on  2lst  March  ISSI,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  a  new  analysis  of  the  white  solar  light, 
diewing  that  it  consists  of  only  three  primary  colours,  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue;  and  that  the  other  four  prismatic  colours, 
ffreen,  orange,  indigo,  and  violet,  are,  in  truth,  compounds  of 
Uiese  three,  and,  occurring  between  the  two  colours  of  which 
they  are  the  compounds  respectively,  make  up  in  the  spectrum 
a  harmonious  scale  of  colouring,  just  as  the  other  four  notes  of 
music  complete  the  gamut.  Mr  Hay  of  Edinburgh,  author 
<^  an  el^ant  work,  the  ^^  Laws  of  Harmonious  Ccnouring,^  * 
anticipated,  in  1828,  Sir  David  Brewster's  analysis.  Mr  Hay 
states,  that  in  1802  Dr  Milner  communicated  to  Repton,  the 
landscape-sardener,  the  same  view  of  the  prismatic  colours.  Mr 
Hay^s  woras  are  well  worth  Quoting :  "  The  following  disco- 
very made  by  Buffon,  and  illustrated  by  succeeding  philoso- 
phers, helped  to  strengthen  me  in  the  conviction,  that  the  scien- 
tific theory  might,  like  that  of  the  practical  artist  (Mr  Hay  ha- 
ving iust  said  that,  with  sufficiently  pure  colours,  the  whole 
sevenfold  spectrum  may  be  produced  by  art  from  three  colours), 
be  reducible  to  three  simple  or  homogeneous  parts.  If  we  look 
steadily  for  a  considerable  time  upon  a  spot  of  any  given  colour, 

E laced  on  a  white  or  black  ground,  it  will  appiear  surrounded 
y  a  border  of  another  colour,  and  that  colour  will  uniformly 
be  found  to  be  that  which  makes  up  the  triad  ;  for  if  the  spot 
be  red,  the  border  will  be  green,  which  is  composed  of  blue 
and  yellow ;  if  blue,  the  border  will  be  orange,  composed  of 
yellow  and  red ;  and  if  yellow,  the  border  will  be  purple ; 
making  in  all  cases  a  triumty  of  the  three  colours  callea  by  ar- 
tists homogeneous.  With  a  view  to  throw  such  light  upon 
the  subject  as  my  limited  opportunities  would  permit,  I  went 
over  the  experiments  by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  established 
his  theory,  and  the  same  results  occurred ;  I  could  not  sepa- 
rate any  one  colour  of  the  solar  spectrum  into  two.  The  im- 
perceptible manner  in  which  the  colours  were  blended  together 
upon  the  spectrum,  however,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  co- 
lour, which  practical  people  caU  compound,  being  always  placed 
at  the  adjunct  of  the  two  of  which  they  say  it  is  competed,  with 
my  previous  conviction,  induced  me  to  continue  my  experi- 
ments ;  and  although  I  could  not  by  analysis  prove  that  there 
were  only  three  colours,  I  succeeded  in  proving  it,  to  my  own 
satisfaction  synthetically,  in  the  following  manner : — After  ha- 
ving tried  every  colour  in  succession,  and  finding  that  none  of 
them  could  be  separated  into  two,  I  next  made  a  hole  in  the 
first  screen  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  of  the  spectrum,  and  another 
in  that  of  the  red.     I  had  thereby  a  spot  of  each  of  these  co- 

*  Chambers,  £ditiburgh ;  Orr  and  Co.  London. 
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lours  upon  a  second  screen.  I  then,  by  means  of  another  prism, 
directeo  the  blue  spot  to  the  same  part  of  the  second  screen  on 
which  the  red  appeared,  where  they  united  and  produced  a 
violet  as  pure  and  intense  as  that  upon  the  spectrum.  I  did 
the  same  with  the  blue  and  yellow  and  produced  the  prismatic 

fsen  ;  as  also  with  red  and  yellow,  and  orange  was  the  result, 
tried,  in  the  same  manner,  to  mix  a  simple  with  what  I 
thought  a  compound  colour,  but  they  did  not  unite,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  red  spot  thrown  on  the  green  than  it  disap- 
peared. It  therefore  appeared  to  me  that  these  three  colours 
nave  an  affinity  to  one  another  that  did  not  exist  in  the  other, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  the  same  in  every  respect,  except 
colour  and  refrangibility,  as  had  hitherto  been  taught.^  The 
analogy  between  each  of  the  three  fundamental  colours  and  its 
harmonic  accompaniments  as  forming  a  triad,  and  each  of  the 
three  fundamental  notes  of  music,  as  likewise  harmonized  into 
triunity,  is  as  striking  as  it  is  correct.  Mr  Hay  has  followed 
out  the  analogy,  and,  after  Field,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Analogy 
and  Harmony  of  Colour,  has  laid  down  on  score,  as  the  musi- 
cians say,  a  chromatic  scale  of  colours,  side  by  side,  and  in  per- 
fect coincidence  with,  the  musical  diatonic  series.  He  adds, 
**  By  the  combination  of  any  two  of  these  primary  colours,  a 
secondary  colour  of  a  distinct  kind  is  produced ;  and  as  only 
one  absolutely  distinct  denomination  of  colour  can  arise  from  a 
combination  of  the  three  primaries,  the  full  number  of  really 
distinct  colours  is  seven,  corresponding  to  the  seven  notes  in 
the  complete  scale  of  the  musician.  Each  of  these  colours  is 
capable  of  forming  an  archeus,  or  key,  for  an  arrangement  to 
wnidi  all  the  other  colours  introduced'^must  refer  subordinately. 
The  reference  and  subordination  to  one  particular  colour,  as  is 
die  case  in  regard  to  the  key-note  in  musical  composition,  gives 
a  character  to  the  whole." 

Considerable  aid  to  our  analogy  may  be  derived  from  morbid 
manifestation.  Miss  S.  L.,  when  sttfferifig  acute  pain  along 
the  eyebrows,  includvng  the  organ  qfColourtng,  not  only  saw 
objects  coloured  which  did  not  exist  externally,  but  bright  /u* 
mmous  balls  ^^  pouring  like  a  torrent  out  of  the  room  down 
the  stairs ;  bright  spots  like  stars  on  a  black  ground  filling  the 
room  both  in  tne  dark  and  daylight ;  and  sudden  and  some^ 
times  gradual  illuminaiion  of  the  room  during  the  niffht,  so 
that  thejhmiture  in  it  became  visible.'^*  In  this  last  illusion, 
plainly.  Miss  S.  L.  did  not  see  h'ght  but  coloured  objects,  and 
tier  luminous  balls  and  stars  ware  only  bright  colours.  Mr 
John  Hunter  saw  the  fire  assume  a  colour  of  deep  purple. 
The  Opium  Eater  had  visions  of  "  insufferable  splemwurT'f 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  296.  t  Vol.  U.  pp.  427,  428. 
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Dr  Macniah  states  in  his  *^  FhSLoBajahy  of  Sleep,'''  that  he  was 
for  some  time  viaited  by  the  illusion  of  a  bnttiani^  UgiSed 
theatre.*  To  these  other  cases  might  be  addetL  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  light  may  be  perceived  without  any  external  luni- 
nous  body  acting  upon  tne  retina,  in  the  same  way  as  odour 
may.  Many  of  the  spectre-{>atient8  recorded  in  the  Phrenoio- 
gioil  Journal,  Jili  pmn  between  and  along  ihe  eye-brows ;  and 
while  some  saw  brilliant  lights  and  coloured  objects,  and  others 
coloured  objects  only,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude,  eqse- 
cially  from  Miss  S.  L/s  case,  that  a  morbid  acticm  of  the  organ 
of  Cdouring  would  produce  the  Ivminous  iUusion.  We  ob- 
serve that  when  treating  of  Miss  S.  L.^8  case,  ten  years  apo, 
we  referred  her  luminous  visions  to  a  diseased  action  of  that 
<M*gan,  an  allotment  which  we  have  never  seen  reason  to  ques- 
tion. But  this  is  not  all.  The  analogy  between  colour  and 
sound  derives  another  aid  from  these  cases  of  disease.  The 
perception  of  Sound  was  also  illusivdy  affected  in  Nioolai,  who 
after  some  time  ^*  began  to  hear  his  spectres  speak  ;^  so  did 
Miss  S.  L.,  and  so  did  the  Opium  Eater.  He  heard,  as  he 
says, 

^  Tilt  •kry  tongue  that  sjlUble  men's  names.** 

The  organ  in  question  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  super- 
orbitar  ridge,  and  might  easily  get  into  morbid  action  by 
sympathy.  Miss  S.  L.  not  only  heard  voices  talking,  but  mu- 
sic, Doth  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  Dr  Macnish  adds,  to  his 
vision  of  the  theatre,  that  he  could  get  quit  of  the  viiifale  part 
by  opening  his  eyes,  to  return  when  he  closed  them ;  **  but 
though  I  could  tnus  dissipate  the  spectacle,  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  the  accompanying  music ;  this  was  the  grand 
march  in  the  opera  of  AUadin,  and  was  performed  by  me  or- 
chestra with  more  superb  and  imposing  effect,  and  with  greater 
loudness  than  I  ever  neard  it  before ;  it  was  executed  indeed 
with  tremendous  energy.'*  "f  We  have  here  evidence  that  mor- 
bid excitement  produces  not  only  colour,  but  bright  light,  and 
that  both  are  perceived  in  the  same  morbid  state  with  sounds 
of  voices,  and  these  with  music. 

Such  are  our  reasons  ibr  concluding  that  it  would  be  more  phi- 
losophical to  speak  of  the  faculty  of  Sound  than  of  Tune ;  and 
of  Tune  as  a  higher  manifestation  of  the  pen^tion  of  Sound ; 
but  both  manifestations  of  the  same  fSaculty.  Tnat  the  full  force 
of  these  reasons  may  be  seen  as  they  support  each  other,  we 
offer  the  following  recapitulation.     Ist,  Sound  is  the  renult  of 

•  Vol.  viii.  p.  662. 

t  While  we  write,  we  have  received  from  GUagow  the  meUncholv  accounts 
of  the  death,  bj  typhua  fever,  of  this  acute-minded  philosopher,  able  phreno- 
logist, and  excellent  man ;  cut  oflP,  alas !  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness,  and  bloom  of  his  fame. 
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a  quality  of  matter,  and  therefore  must  have  a  faculty  for  its 
perception.  2d,  The  faculty  must  be  a  knowing  facuUy»  and, 
as  such,  should  have  an  organ  situated  in  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain ;  but  the  only  organ  which  has  been  observed  in  that 
region  connected  with  Sound,  is  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
denominated  the  organ  of  Tune,  dd,  The  perception,  and,  to 
a  certain  decree,  the  discrimination  of  sound  is  necessary  to  our 
safety,  and  is  therefore  a  faculty  possessed  by  the  whole  human 
race.  4th,  The  perception  and  enjoyment  oi  sounds  in  musical 
relation  is  not  possessed  by  the  whole  human  race,  but  only  by  a 
part  of  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  radical  base  of  a  fa- 
culty. 5th,  The  perception  of  sounds,  and  the  perception  of 
the  musical  relation  of  sounds,  are  powers  diffenng  in  degree 
and  not  in  kind,  because  all  sounds  whatever  are  essentially 
musical  sounds,  and  therefore  must  be  perceived  by  one  and 
the  same  faculty,  though  in  different  degrees.  6th,  There  is  a 
close  analogy  between  colour  and  sound.  But  the  same  faculty 
perceives  simple  colours,  und  likewise  their  harmonies  in  paint- 
ing ;  and  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  faculty  perceives 
sin^ple  soimds  and  their  harmonies  in  music. 

We  would  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  argument, 
however  convincing,  for  the  change  which  we  have  advocated. 
Much  may  be  done  by  observation  of  the  manifestations,  both 
in  discrimination  and  musical  relation,  in  persons  differently  en- 
dowed with  the  organ  hitherto  called  Tune.  The  experiments 
will  necessarily  be  extremely  delicate,  if  not  difficult ;  but  not 
more  so  than  experiments  on  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
and  many  other  scientific  objects ;  and  talent  will  adopt  inge- 
nious aids  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Before  comparative 
trials  are  made  of  the  discriminating  powers  of  different  per- 
sons differently  organized,  the  powers  of  mere  hearings  in  each, 
should  be  ascertamed,  by  the  simple  process  of  marking  the 
distance  at  which  the  same  sound,  and  that  of  the  same  inten- 
sity,— such  as  the  fall  of  the  same  small  stone  or  bullet  on  the 
same  wooden  board  from  the  same  height  measured  on  a  pole,— 
ceases  to  be  audible.  The  auditory  power  being  found  equal 
in  the  different  persons,  or  allowed  ror,  sounds  varying  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  their  quality  and  pitch  may  be  tried  upon  the 
same  persons,  and  their  observations  on  their  difference  noted ; 
observing  if  there  be  a  point  at  which  any  of  them  cease  to  dis- 
criminate, while  others,  and  these  the  musical  subjects,  can  still 
perceive  distinctions. 


(  **9  ) 


ARTICLE  VII. 

CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  BRAIN,  WITH  CORRESPONDING 
AFFECTION  OF  THE  MIND.    By  Ab^am  Cox,  M.  D. 

About  the  middle  of  November  1886,  Dr  Spittaland  myself 
were  requested  to  visit  Mrs  B.,  a  woman  about  the  age  of  68, 
who  was  at  that  time  confined  to  bed.  We  found  that  about  six 
weeks  before,  she  had  apparently  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which 
produced  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  From  the  condi- 
tion she  was  then  in  (sloughing  having  commenced  on  the  back), 
it  was  evident  that  she  comd  not  survive  many  days.  Her 
death  accordingly  took  place  on  the  ^th.  At  our  first  and 
subsequent  visits,  I  learned  the  following  particulars  regarding 
her.  She  was  naturally  of  a  somewhat  harsh,  but  very  pious 
disposition  ;  she  was  a  most  regular  attender  of  the  church,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  performing  family  worship  daily ;  she  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  church,  but  af- 
terwards joined  a  Baptist  congregation,  and  latterly  had  no 
fixed  place  of  worship.  About  four  years  before  the  date  of 
our  visit,  she  met  with  several  fiunily  afflictions,  by  which,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  little  affected.  Shortly  after,  while  drinking 
tea  with  a  friend,  she  was  attacked  by  a  fit,  which  appears  from 
the  description  of  it  to  have  been  apoplectic.  She  to  a  certain 
extent  recovered  from  this ;  a  considerable  change,  however, 
occurred  in  the  state  of  her  mind.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  was  the  increased  warmth  of  her  devotional  feelings ;  her 
conversation  being  generally  interspersed  with  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  references  to  a  future  state,  and  the  name  of  the  Deity. 
She  also  occasionally  saw  visions  having  the  same  tendency ; 
for  example,  of  her  children  inviting  her  to  a  future  life  of 
happiness.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  she  never  expressed  a 
doubt  regarding  her  own  salvation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke 
of  it  as  a  certainty.  This  continued  till  her  second  apoplectic 
attack,  which  gave  rise  to  the  paralysis,  and  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  dementia.  Even  then  her  devotion  remained  a 
prominent  mental  manifestation. 

This  account,  as  exact  as  can  be  expected  from  persons  of 
the  rank  of  life  of  her  relations,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  aoundantly 
sufficient  to  establish  the  case  as  one  of  religious  monomania ; 
the  more  so  when  it  is  considered  that  the  principal  facts  were 
elucidated  from  her  son  and  daughter  before  her  death,  by  the 
simple  expression  of  a  desire  on  my  part  to  know  her  mental 
condition, — and  that  the  increase  of  her  relieious  feelings  after 
her  first  apoplectic  attack,  was  pointedly  insisted  on  by  them. 


4«'K)  CASE  OF  OI8BA8£  OF  THB  BRAIN* 

The  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  brain  will  be 
found  fully  to  coincide  with  tnese  symptoms.     The  brain  was 
examined  by  Dr  Spittal,  Dr  Macdonald,  and  myself.     On  re- 
moving it  from  the  skull,  serum  to  the  amount  of  6  or  8  oz. 
escaped.     A  moderate  degree  c^  effusion  existed  between  the 
convolutions  generally  over  the  brain.    There  were  several  small 
adhesions  between  the  opposed  surfcuses  of  die  arachnoid  mem- 
brane on  the  right  side,  about  the  centre  of  the  coronal  region. 
There  was  no  unusual  vascularity  of  the  membranes.     At  the 
posterior  part  c^  the  organ  of  Imitation  on  the  right  side,  the 
brain  presented  a  depression  about  an  inch  in  length  from  be- 
fore backwards,  ana  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad, 
€xx;upying  the  whole  breadth  c^  the  oonvcdution.      Fluctua- 
tion was  peroq)tible  under  the  depression.    On  making  an  in- 
cision, the  substance  of  the  convolution  was  found  reduced  at 
that  spot  to  a  state  of  complete  fluidity,  with  the  exception  of 
an  almost  imp^x^ptible  layer  of  gray  matter  lining  the  j»a 
mater.     On  tracing  the  ramoUissement,  it  was  found  to  extend, 
in  a  rather  firmer  state  than  the  part  already  mentioned,  down- 
wards, backwards,  and  slightly  inwards,  into  the  white  substance 
of  the  organ  of  Veneration,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  it  occupied, 
leaving  Uie  gray  matter  of  the  superior  surface  untouched.     It 
reached  downwards  as  £eu*  as  the  root ai  the  lateral  ventricle,  with- 
out penetrating  it.    From  this  nidus  c^  ranudlissement  there  ex- 
tended  one  or  two  smaller  prolongations  towards  the  left,  form- 
ing a  communication  between  itand  a  second  nidus,  occupying  the 
gray  substance  on  the  right  s^  of  the  great  interlobular  fissure, 
equallying  in  length  the  corpus  callosum.    The  greatest  breadth 
of  thb  nidus  was  in  the  middle,  where  it  reached  fix>m  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  superior  surface  of  Veneration,  down  fP  ^e 
corpus  callosum.     It  gradually  diminished  almost  to  a  point 
at  each  end.    The  organs  of  Veneration  and  Imitation  were  thus 
extensively  implicated ;  the  adjacent  ones  of  Hope  and  Wonder 
were  encroached  on  to  a  small  extent,  and  Benevolepce  still  more 
sliffhtly,  and  the  whole  of  the  long  convolution  above  the  ccnpus 
callosum,  whose  use  is  not  yet  known*     There  was  alsp  a  small 
tubercular  looking  body  in  the  white  substance,  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  middle  and  posterior  thirds  of  the  brain  on  the 
same  side.     The  lateral  ventricles  bad  evidently  be^  distend- 
ed by  two  or  three  ounces  of  serum  which  had  escaped  on  the 
removal  of  the  brain  from  the  skull.    No  other  morbid  appear- 
ance was  found  in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum.     The 
basilar  artery  and  its  branches  were  lined  with  thick  cartilagi- 
nous plates  to  a  considerable  extent. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  case  a  remarkably  accurate  and  minute 
correspondence  between  the  symptoms  and  the  state  of  the 
brain.     The  lesion  of  Veneration  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
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excitement  of  the  religious  feelings.  That  of  Hope  is  equally 
clearly  indicated  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  patient  look- 
ed forward  to  haroiness  in  a  future  life,  and  lastly,  that  of 
Wonder  by  the  visions  by  which  she  was  visited. 

The  progress  of  the  case  was  probably  this.  Her  cnrgan  of 
Venaration  possessed  great  natural  activity,  bordering  perhaps 
on  disease ;  *  for  its  develojHnent,  though  good,  is  not  remark- 
able. By  being  frequently  exdtCNd,  it  at  last  fell  into  a  state  of 
actual  disease,  ushered  in  by  the  first  apparently  apoplectic  at- 
tack, a  state  fiopi  which  it  never  recovered,  but  which,  continu- 
ing to  increase^  ^ve  rise  at  last  to  the  ramollissement  and  ef- 
fusion of  serum,  implicating  thereby  so  gr^t  an  extent  of  the 
brain  as  to  affect  not  only  her  entire  mind,  but  also  her  powers 
<^  looHnotion. 


AETICLE  VIIL 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SECRETIVENESS  OF  THEIYES. 

By  W.  B.  HoDosoK. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  b^  phrenologists  that  Secre- 
tiveness  is  an  important  elem^t  m  the  character  of  a  thief. 
The  first  attempt  to  explain  the  mode  of  its  operation  was 
made,  I  believe,  dv  Dr  A.  Combe,  in  an  essay  in  the  4th  Num- 
ber of  the  Phrenolc^cal  Journal,  voL  i.  p.  611  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  contains  the  substance  of  that  writer^s  views : 
**  Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  a  small  Secre- 
tiveness  gives  that  perrect  feeling  of  openness  and  impossibility 
of  hiding,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  certainty  of  detection,  and 
that  a  large  one  ffives  thai  feeltns  tf  concealment  and  impene^ 
irabUiit/i  which,  m  its  effects,  is  wnost  equivalent  to  a  physical 
impossibility  of  discovery.*^  f  This  idea  regarding  die  function 
of  Secretiveness  is  recognised  in  the  8d  Number  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal ;  **  Report  on  the  east  of  Jc^n  Pallet,^  (vol.  i. 
p.  4pS3.)  ^*  Secretiveness  assured  him  that  because  he  wUhed 
to  be  hidden,  he  therefore  must  be  hidden  ;  like  a  child  who, 
when  it  shuts  its  eyes  and  sees  nobody,  imagines  that  it  also  in 
its  turn  beoMnes  invisible  to  others.^  Again,  in  the  ^  voL  of 
the  Journal,  p.  588,  ^  On  the  Cerebral  Development  of  Lus- 
combe,  a  criminal,^  the  writer  of  this  article  remarks :  *^  It  has 

*  She  has  two  sisten  who  are  considered  bj  her  soo  as  not  entirdj  oom^ 


t  Dr  Combe  refers  to  Mr  ScoU*s  Analysis  of  Secretiveness  in  the  Phreoo- 
logical  Transactions^  p.  164,  in  which  he  thinks  the  same  view  is  stated.    All 
thai  Mr  Scott,  however,  sajs  is,  **  It  in^iires  the  idea  that  whatever  is  wrong 
'  fM|f  bt  concealed. 
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been  well  observed,  that  Secretiveness  produces  an  inward  feel- 
ing of  extreme  secrecy,  and  lessens  the  fear  of  detection  ;  and 
this,  united  with  smaU  caution^  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
daring  manner  in  which  he  committed  the  murders.*^  Mr 
George  Combe,  in  his  System  of  Phrenology,  fourth  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  ^8,  observes :  "  Secretiveness  is  more  invariably 
large  in  thieves  than  Acquisitiveness ;  and  it  prompts  to  this 
crimen  probably  by  the  feeling  of  secrecy  which  it  generates  in 
the  mind.  It  gives  the  idea  that  all  is  hidden,  tnat  no  eye 
sees,  and  that  no  intellect  will  be  able  to  trace  the  fraud.^  Mr 
Combe  then  refers  to  the  article  by  Dr  Andrew  Combe  just 
quoted. 

With  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  these  writers,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  this  organ,  and 
that  their  views  arc  not  merely  at  variance  with  facts,  but  in- 
consistent with  the  acknowledged  office  of  the  faculty  itself.  I 
am  satisfied  that  Secretiveness  does  aid. the  thief;  but  several 
considerations  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion is  very  different  from  that  just  mentioned. 

1^,  The  primitive  function  of  Secretiveness  is  understood  to 
be  a  disposition  to  conceal  one's  thoughts  and  actions  from 
others.  Now  there  is  no  perceptible  connexion  between  desire 
of  concealment,  and  consciousness  of  concealment.  Cautious- 
ness produces  fear  of  danger,  or  the  converse,  desire  of  safety ; 
but  the  desire  of  safety  is  not  necessarily  productive  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  are  safe.  The  same  appears  to  me  to  hold 
true  of  Secretiveness.* 

^dly^  Not  only  is  consciousness  of  concealment  not  necessari- 
ly proportioned  to  desire  of  concealment,  but  the  reverse ;  for 
the  more  anxious  an  individual  is  to  conceal,  the  more  doubt- 
ful is  he  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  measures  for  that  end.  This 
follows  from  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  Secretiveness  to 
render  us  suspicious  of  others,  and  fearful  lest  they  know  too 
much  of  our  designs.  Mr  Combe  observes  in  his  Essays,  that 
those  in  whom  this  organ  is  ^^  largely  developed,  are  fond  of 
throwing  a  dense  oovenng  of  secrecy  over  all  their  sentiments 

*  Cautiousness  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  Secretiveness,  but  the  principle 
applies  to  all  the  faculties.  Imitation,  for  example,  produces  the  desire  to 
imitate,  but  by  no  means  gives  the  consciousness  that  you  are  actuaUy  Imi- 
tating. In  fiict,  the  stronger  the  sentiment,  the  more  likely  is  an  individual 
to  act  under  its  influence,  automatically  and  unconsciously.  Mr  Simpson,  in 
his  excellent  Essay  on  Ventriloquism  (Phren.  Journ.  voL  it  p.  589),  mentions 
that  he  has  met  with  several  cases  of  great  power  of  imitation  existing  with' 
out  the  consciousness  of  the  possessors,  one  of  whom  denied  that  he  had  ever 
imitated  any  person  in  his  lire,  though  he  involuntarily  copied  the  voice  and 
manner  of  every  one  with  whom  he  held  much  intercourse.  Imitation,  how- 
ever, to  be  an  exact  parallel  to  the  alleged  function  of  Secretiveness,  would 
require  to  produce  consciousness  not  merely  of  imitatbn,  but  of  successful  ^ 
imitation. 
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and  actions,  even  the  most  trifling  and  unimportant,  and  con- 
ceive Hiot  the  eye  oftiie  world  is  always  boki^  into  their  breasts^ 
to  read  the  purposes  and  designs  there  hatched,  but  which  dis- 
covery they  are  solicitous  to  prevent"  Now  a  faculty  which 
leads  a  man  to  conceive  ^*  that  the  eye  of  the  world  is  always 
looking  into  his  breast,"  when  increased  in  power,  can  surely 
never  ffive  the  idea  *'  that  no  eye  sees."  It  is  more  consistent 
to  bebeve  that  it  is  the  man  wiui  small  Secretiveness  who  fan- 
cies that  no  eye  sees.  In  the  same  way  Cautiousness,  from 
causing  fear  of  danger,  prompts  us  to  take  precautions  against 
it ;  but  the  stronger  the  Cautiousness  in  any  mdividual,  the  less 
is  he  satisfied  of  nis  security,  even  after  all  the  means  which  he 
adopts  to  ensure  it. 

idly^  Persons  in  whom  Secretiveness  is  large  feel  any  thing 
but  a  consciousness  of  secrecy.  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  in  his 
phrenological  essay  (Phren.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  365),  mentions 
Pope  as  an  instance  of  predominant  Secretiveness.  Dr  John- 
son says  that  he  could  tiardly  drink  tea  without  a  stratagem  ; 
and  liady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say  that  he  played  the  politician 
about  cabbages  and  turnips.  Dr  Johnson  adds,  **  he  was 
afraid  of  writings  lest  the  clerks  of  the  post-office  should  know 
his  secrets."^  Here  we  see  indisputable  signs  of  great  love  of 
concealment,  but  the  very  opposite  of  a  consciousness  of  secre- 
cy. Had  Secretiveness  operated  in  the  manner  alleged,  he 
would  have  had  no  fear  of  his  letters  being  examined  by  the 
clerks  of  the  post-oflBce.*  In  many  other  cases  I  have  observed 
the  same  fact  The  rashness  with  which  Luscombe  and  Pallet 
committed  murders  is  accounted  for,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  himself,  who  mentions  that  his  Cau- 
tiousness was  small ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  a  reference 
to  his  stated  development,  in  which  Cautiousness  is  marked 
*^  rather  full  or  moderate ;"  while  in  both  the  intellectual  region 
was  deficient 

Afihltf^  If  it  were  in  this  way  that  Secretiveness  assisted  theft, 
then  the  greater  the  Secretiveness,  the  m<n«  perfect  would  be 
the  individual's  feeling  that  he  was  unobserved,  and  conse- 
ouently  the  more  open  would  be  his  depredations.  It  follows, 
tnerefore,  from  this  view  of  the  operation  of  Secretiveness,  that 
the  thief  in  whom  it  is  largest  will  be  the  most  rash  and  the 
most  easily  detected.  A  feeing  which  acted  in  this  way  would 
be  but  a  treacherous  assistant ;  and  Secretiveness  would  be  an 
anomalous  instance  of  a  faculty  which,  by  an  increase  of  its 
powers,  defeated  its  own  ends. 

*  It  is  curious  that  Dr  Combe  quotes,  in  iUustrstion  of  this  character  of 
Pope^  the  very  passage  fVom  Mr  Combers  essav  which  directly  contradicts  his 
own  views  regarding  this  fkculty»  as  stated  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
▼oL  i.  p.  611. 
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The  fiianner  in  which  Secretiveness  aidS  the  thief  appears  to 
me  more  consistent  with  the  primitive  function  of  the  faculty. 
1^,  It  enables  the  individual  to  restrain  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  his  Acquisitiveness  till  he  is  satisfied  that  no  eye  is 
wdlebing  him.  The  larger  his  Secretiveness,  the  more  difficult 
will  it  be,  I  conceive,  to  convince  him  that  he  is  unobserved, 
and  accordingly,  the  more  patiently  will  he  wait  a  favourable 
opportunity.  £e%,  It  gives  a  positive  pleasure  in  abstracting 
an  article,  as  a  handkerchief  from  a  pocket,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  escape  observation.  This  pleasure  is  perfectly  distinct  mm 
the  gratification  given  to  Acquisitiveness  by  the  appropriation 
G^  the  article.  The  exercise  of  all  the  organs  is  attended  by  a 
pleasant  emotion,  and  writers  who  are  not  phrenologists  recog* 
nise  the  pleasure  which  accomMnies  the  activity  of  Secretive- 
ness.  James,  in  his  novel  of  De  LX)rme  (vol.  ii.  p.  81),  says 
of  some  smugglers — "  They  seemed  to  take  dehght  in  the 
mystery  and  secrecy  of  their  ways.^  Persons  have  been  known 
to  pocket  silver  spoons  and  forks  from  their  own  tables.  Now, 
such  conduct  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  Acquisitiveness  in  in- 
dividuals whose  inteUect  is  sane,  because  the  spoons  and  forks 
are  known  to  be  their  own  property  already  ;  and  much  less  to 
Secretiveness,  on  the  theory  to  which  I  object;  because,  al- 
though the  consciousness  of  concealment  might  leave  the  desire 
to  steal  at  full  liberty,  yet  it  cannot  of  itself  produce  that  de- 
sire, or  **  prompt  to  theft.''  But,  on  the  other  view,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  such  persons  watching  the  eyes  of  all  around  them, 
seizing  the  favourable  moment  when  attention  is  withdrawn, 
and  clexterously  conveying  the  spoon  into  their  pocket,  with  all 
the  satisfaction  of  gratified  Secretiveness.  In  common  society 
I  have  met  persons  who  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  secreting 
articles  which  they  had  not  the  dightest  intention  or  desire  to 
retain.  I  should  think  it  probable  that  Secretiveness  will  be 
found  more  fully  developed  in  thieves,  in  proportion  to  the 
dexterity  which  they  require  and  manifest ;  larger  in  pick- 
pockets, for  example,  than  in  highwaymen.  8d?y,  By  giving  a 
desire  of  concealment,  Secretiveness  leads  a  man  in  whom  it  is 
powerful  to  prefer  the  dark  and  tortuous  paths  of  duplicity,  to 
the  openness  and  candour  of  undisguised  integrity.  It  involves 
him  HI  difficulties,  in  order  to  preserve  the  concealment  which 
he  has  assumed,— subjects  him  to  great  temptations  to  false- 
hood and  deceit,— -weakens  the  distinctions  between  justice  and 
injustice,  and  prepares  the  way  for  every  sort  of  crime.  It  was 
not  without  reason  observed,  I  think  by  Dr  Johnson,  that  he 
who  conceals  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  will  soon  find  some- 
thing which  requires  to  be  concealed. 

l^ese  views,  however  imperfectly  expressed,  I  have  held  for 
many  years,  and  all  the  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to 
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make  confirm  my  belief  of  their  correctness.  I  now  propose 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal. 


Rtmarks  en  the  above  Commumcaiumf  by  Dr  A.  Combe, 

Having  carefully  read  the  preceding  article  after  it  was  in 
types,  I  cannot  perceive  that  tnere  is  much,  if  any,  real  differ- 
ence between  Mr  Hodgson'^s  views  and  my  own,  and  believe 
that  the  supposed  discrepancy  has  arisen  from  his  having  attach- 
ed a  meaning  to  an  isolated  sentence  of  my  paper,  which,  when 
taken  along  with  the  context,  does  not  really  belong  to  it. 

The  whole  of  Mr  Hodgson^s  objections  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  by  a  *^  fe^ng  of  concealment,^  I  mean  a  firm 
belief  of  being  actuaUy  concealed,  which  however  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  I  may  feel  that  I  am  concealing  a  thought  or 
deed,  and  yet  be  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  not  effSectually  con- 
ceakd  against  any  active  effort  to  find  it  out.  In  the  former 
case,  the  simple  consciousness  that  ^^  I  am  concealing^  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  spring  from  Secretiveness  alone ;  but  it  is  not 
fess  clewr  that,  before  I  can  experience  what  I  would  call  the 
comoound  consciousness  of  the  concealment  being  either  effectual 
or  the  opposite,  I  must  take  measures,  by  means  of  the  other 
faculties,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving,  and  employ  the 
inteUect  to  judge  of  their  adequacy  to  the  end  prcqx)8ea.  From 
not  attending  to  this  distinction,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
object  I  had  in  view  was  to  describe  the  operation  <^  Secretive- 
ness when  so  acting  along  with  the  other  faculties,  Mr  Hodg- 
son has  ascribed  to  the  sentence  wluch  he  quotes  a  meaning 
quite  different  from  that  given  to  it  by  the  substance  of  mv 
expositi<Hi.  I  did  not  profess  to  give  any  analysis  gS  the  pri- 
mitive function  of  Secretiveness  considerea  per  se^  as  Mr  Hodg- 
son's remarks  woold  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  but  merely  to 
shew  that  where  the  moral  organs  are  not  largely  developed,  the 
difficulty  of  resisting  temptation  to  crime  is  increased  by  the 
possession  of  a  powerful  Secretiveness;  because  the  latter  is 
then  able  to  suggest  schemes  by  which  its  possessor  may  so 
effectually  conc^  his  conduct,  as  to  give  little  alarm  to  Cau- 
tiousness from  any  fear  of  punishment,  or  to  Love  c^  Appro- 
bation from  any  probable  loss  of  reputation,  and  thus  weaken 
the  influence  of  these  feelings  m  restraining  powere.  Whereas, 
if  Secretiveness  be  so  small  as  to  give  little  chance  of  effectual 
concealment,  both  of  these  propensities  will  come  more  actively 
into  play,  and  suggest  more  strongly  the  prospect  of  punish- 
ment and  disgrace  as  reasons  for  not  yielaing  to  the  tempta- 
tion. 
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In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  I  state  that  if  A.  B.  possessing 
a  large  Acquisitiveness  combined  with  moderate  Conscientious- 
ness, average  Cautiousness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, be  exposed  to  temptation  by  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
embezzlement,  he-  will  be  more  likely  to  resist  it,  if  he  has  at 
the  same  time  a  smaU  Secretiveness,  than  if  he  has  a  large  one. 
In  the  former  case,  the  deficiency  in  the  power  of  concealment 
will  leave  the  conduct  so  open  to  observation,  that  Love  of  Ap« 
probation.  Cautiousness,  &c.  will  remain  in  full  activity  as  re- 
straining  impulses  in  the  form  of  fear  of  punishment,  degra- 
dation, and  disgrace ;  whereas  if  Secretiveness  is  very  large,  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation,  because  the  conse- 
quent great  power  of  concealment  will  enable  him  ^*  to  manase 
matters  so  as  to  make  suspicion  fall  in  all  directions  but  the  right 
one;*^  and  Cautiousness  Deing  thus  assured  that  there  is  little 
danger  will  cease  to  act  as  a  check,  and  Love  of  Approbation 
being  also  apparently  protected  from  public  exposure,  will  in 
its  turn  cease  to  interfere. 

Such  was  my  whole  aim,  and  it  is  left  entirely  untouched 
by  Mr  Hodgson.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  essay,  indeed,  im- 
plies that  the  subject  of  investigation  was  not  the  analysis  of 
what  Secretiveness  does  when  acting  singly — but  its  mode  of 
influencing  the  action  of  the  other  faculties,  and  if  Mr  Hodg- 
son will  peruse  it  again  with  this  view,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  will  agree  with  me  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  at  pre- 
sent imagines.  In  his  description  of  the  abstract  functions  of 
the  faculty  I  entirely  concur ;  but  I  can  see  no  inconsistency 
in  believing  farther  that  a  large  endowment  of  it — ^by  leading 
its  possessor  to  confide  in  his  power  of  concealment  as  a  means 
of  escaping  punishment  and  disgrace— virtually  diminishes  his 
ability  to  resist  temptation,  and  often  induces  him  to  consider 
himself  much  more  safe  in  his  fancied  hiding,  than  the  result 
would  warrant  if  he  could  only  foresee  it. 

Were  it  necessary,  I  could  adduce  many  facts  to  prove  that 
this  is  really  one  of  the  modes  in  which  Secretiveness  modifies 
the  operation  of  the  other  propensities,  but  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  very  striking  confirmation,  which  occurred  last  summer 
during  my  stay  in  Brussels.  Ducarla,  a  French  officer  in  the 
Belgian  service,  was  tried  for  a  long  course  of  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement in  his  regimental  accounts.  The  deceit  had  been 
so  successfully  carried  on,  as  almost  to  defy  scrutiny;  and, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  designed,  and,  what  appeared  to 
him  at  the  time,  impenetrable  concealment  and  consequent  im- 
possibility of  discovery,  Ducarla  actually  returned  from  France 
to  face  his  accusers,  when  he  might  have  continued  to  live  there 
unmolested.  Throughout  a  trial  of  nearly  fourteen  days  he 
shewed  no  sign  of  uneasiness,  or  doubt  of  securing  his  acquit- 
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tal ;  and  so  dexterously  had  an  excdlent  intellect  aided  his 
Secretiveness  in  concocting  his  plans,  that,  even  after  all  the 
evidence  was  heard,  he  assumed  m  his  speech  so  much  of  the 
dignity  of  injured  innocence,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  suqh 
plausible^  and  apparently  indignant,  explanations  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts,  as  to  enlist  tne  sympathies  of  his  audience  on  his 
side,  and  force  the  conviction  upon  many  that  he  was  a 
model  of  disinterestedness,  uprightness,  and  honour.  The 
prosecutor,  however,  having  obtained  the  dew,  unravelled  his 
mtricacies,  and,  to  his  apparent  astonishment,. he  was  found 
euilty  and,  of  course,  publicly  disgraced.  Finding  his  most  con- 
fident anticipations  of  successful  concealment  thus  thwarted,  he 
lost  command  of  himself  for  a  moment,  and,  after  uttering  vehe- 
ment reproaches  against  all  concerned,  entreated  that  he  should 
not,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  sentence,  be  exposed  on  the 
pillory,  and  publicly  branded  on  the  shoulder  as  infiunous.  In 
this  officer  the  Secretiveness,  aided  by  an  excellent  intellect  and 
active  Cautiousness,  had  taken  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
guard  against  every  risk  of  detection ;  and  it  was  unhesitating 
confidence  in  his  concealment,  which,  under  the  impulse  of 
wounded  Love  of  Approbation,  led  him  to  subject  himself  to 
trial,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  be  able  afterwards  to  appear 
before  the  public  with  a  character  free  from  stain,  and  free  irom 
suspicion.  In  this  instance  it  was  not  deficient  Cautiousness 
that  led  him  into  danger,  for  almost  every  possible  contingency 
was  foreseen  and  provided  against  with  remarkable  sagacity. 
But  every  step  which  he  took,  and  every  word  which  he  utter- 
ed, were  directly  referrible  to  a  consciousness  of  efi*ective  con- 
cealment—the result  of  well-laid  plans — as  the  abiding  feeling 
of  his  mind.  • 

Mr  Hodgson  thinks  ^*  there  is  no  perceptible  connection  be- 
tween the  desire  of  concealment  and  consciousness  of  conceal- 
ment,^ as  he  says  *^  there  is  none  between  the  desire  of  safety 
and  the  consciousness  of  being  safe.^  In  this  I  entirely  differ 
from  him.  Without  Secretiveness,  I  cannot  understand  the 
possibility  of  experienciDg  a  conqpiousness  of  concealment ;  and 
without  Cautiousness,  I  cannot  understand  the  possibility  of  a 
consciousness  of  safety.  According  to  my  view,  Secretiveness, 
when  engaged  in  crime,  employs  the  other  faculties  in  devising 
schemes  for  concealment  ana  decdt ;  and  if  the  whole  combined 
succeed  in  contriving  one  with  ike  efficiency  of  which  they  are 
all  saHsfiedj  then  Secretiveness  feels  contented,  and  conscious 
of  having  attained  its  end^-concealment.  The- same  holds 
with  Cautiousness.  If  I  stand  opposite  to  a  loaded  cannon. 
Cautiousness  suggests  danger,  ana  employs  intellect  to  find  the 
means  of  safety.  The  latter  tdls  me,  tfaiat,  if  I  stand  behind 
instead  of  before  the  cannon,  I  shall  escape  mischief,  on  which 
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Cautiousness  sees  ncftfaing  more  ti  fear ;  or^  in  other  ^ords,  is 
conscious  of  safety,  and  is  satisfied.  I  know  no  faculties  to 
which  the  consciousness  of  concealment  iaild  of  safety  can  be 
referred  if  not  to  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  aided  by  in- 
formation from  the  intellect  that  their  desires  are  fulfilled.  It 
h  the  same  with  Imitation.  In  every  voluntuny  icffort  U>  imir 
tate  we  are  conscious '  of  imiti^ny  just^aa  in  every  voluntary 
effort  to  conceal  we  are  conscious  of  concealment.^  It  is  Uo  olv 
jection  to  this  truth  to  say,  that  we  often  imitate  without  beii^ 
conscious  of  it.  We  do  so,  but  only  when  the  mind  is  intent 
iipon  a  difl'erent  object,  just  as  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  clock 
striking  when  we  are  immersed  in  reflection.^  The  moment  we 
attend  to  the  operation  of  any  fecuhy,  we  are  cotiscioua  of  it» 
action ;  and,  except  by  means  of  the  faculty  itself,  we  can  have 
no  such  consciousness.'  Even  in  the  case  of  <Pope,  it  seems  U> 
me,  notwithstanding  Mr  Hbdgson^s  objections^  that  Ms  very 
fear  of  having  his  letters  read  at  the  post-office  implied  a  wish 
for,  and  a  consciousness  of  Concealing  dn.4ii8  own  plurt.  He 
did  not  feel  a  security  of  concealment  it  is  true,  because  his 
other  faculties  were  not  satisfied  that  his  measures  were  suffi* 
cient  to  effect  it ;  but  he  felt  conscious  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  was  concealing,  and  that  is  all  that  I  ever  .contended  for. 

The  expression  quoted  by  Mr  Hodgson  from  Mr  Combers 
System,  of  Secretiveness  "  prompting  to  crim«»,''  is  obviously 
an  accidental  inaccuracy,  and  therefore  need  not  detain  us. 

In  concluding  these  hasty  remarks,  I  may  add,  that  it  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  observe  a  mind  like  Mr  Hodgson'^s  de> 
voting  itself  to  the  diffusion  and  improvement  c^  the  phrenolo- 
gical philosophy.  Much  may  yet  be  expected  from  his  talents 
and  zeal  in  the  good  cause.  A.  C 
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Botfton,  U.S.:  Marsh,  Gapen,  and  Lyon.  12mo.  VoU.  L  to  VI. 
Translation  of  Gall  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain. 

We  have  received  the  first  six  volumes  of  **  The  Phrenolc^i- 
cal  Library,"  containing  a  translation  of  Dr  GaiPs  large  work 
*«  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,"  by  Dr  Winslow  Lewis  junior, 
of  Boston.  "  The  Phrenological  Liurary'"  is  to  embrace  "  work^ 
on  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy^  the .  Physiology  of  the 
Brain,  Mental  Philosophy,  Natural  Thieology,  Ethics,  Political 
Economy,  Education,.  Crimindl  Legislatiot},  and.  such  works  as 
have  for  their  obgect  th^  improvement  and  happine^  of  man. 
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The  vdumes  will  be  printed  and  bound  in  a  un^rm  style,  and 
no  pains  or  expense  wiU  be  spared  to  render  the  series  both  use> 
fnl  and  interesting*^  The  second  work  in  the  series  is  Mf 
Combers  *'  Constittition  of  Man  <»nsidered  in  Relation  to  Ex« 
temal  Objeeto;^  the  third,  Mr  Simpson^s  >^  Necessity  of  Popu- 
lar  Education  as  a  National  Object ;""  the  fourth,  Dr  Macnish^s 

Philosophy  of  Sleep ;""  and  the  fifth,  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's 

Essay  on  some  Subjects  connected  with  Taste.*"  The  volumes 
are  extremely  neat,  and  the  typography  and  paper  excellent 
Wergoioc  that  the.EngUsh  reaoer  may  now  have  access  to  the 
work  of  the*  founder  of  Phrenology.  A  rapid  sketch  of  its  con- 
tents will  not  here  be  out.  of  place. 

In  the^r9<  volume,  entitled,  ^<  On  the  Origin  of  the  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Faculties  of  Man,  and  the  Conditions  of  their 
Manifestation,"'  Dr  Gall  demonstrates  the  innatenessof  the  men- 
tal powers,  and  refutes  at  great  length  the  notions  of  Helvetius, 
and  other  pliiloso|diers,  by  whom  those  faculties  are  represented 
as  calkd  mto  existence  by  impres^ons  received  through  the 
senses,  by  education,  by  climate  and  food,  by  wants,  attention, 
social  1i^^  pleasure  and  pain,  passions,  and  desire  of  glory. 
After  exposing,  in  a  masterly  style,  the  absurdities  which  have 
been  panned  upon  the  world  on  these  subjects  under  the  name 
of  «philosopfay,  he  proceeds  to  the  <|uestion,  "  What  are  the  con* 
ditions  required  for  the  manifestation  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  ?^ — ^in  reply  to  which  he  demonstrates,  by  a  crowd 
of  irresistible  facts  tana  arguments,  that  this  manifestation  de- 
pends on  corporeal  or  material  conditions,  without  the  existence 
of  which  no  facuUy  can  be  displayed  in  the  present  life.  He 
then  considers  and  repels  the  popular  accusation,  that  this  doo- 
trine  leads  to  materialism,  fatalimi,  aad  the  destruction  of  moral 
liberty ;  and,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  volume^  he  shews 
the  apidicatiott  of  Phrenology  to  man  regarded  as  an  otgect  of 
education  and  punishment— ^discusmg  in  particular  the  retribu- 
tion which  ougnt  to  be  exacted  from  criminals  who,  from  natu- 
ral weakness  of  intellect  or  morality,  from  strength  of  passion,  or 
from  disease  of  the  brain,  and  consequent  derangement  of  mind, 
are  little,  or  not  at  all,  endowed  with  the  power  of  self-control. 

The  subside  of  the  ^^conii  volume  is,  *^  On  the  Oivans  of  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Faculties,  aad  the  Plurality  of  the  Cere- 
bral Organs.^^  *  This  volume  opens  with  a  desultory  introduc- 
tion, comprising  a  historical  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  former 
inquiren  into  rae  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain.  The 
question  is  then  put — *^  Whether  is  the  soul  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  body,  or  diiTused  over  its  whole  extent?^  Before  considering 
this  problem,  Dr  Gall  gives  an  account  of  the  leading  hypotheses 

*  <'  I  call  oryon,'*  he  sajrs,  <*  the  material  condition  which  renders  ponible 
the  manifestation  of  a  facu1t7.**^T<Mie  L  p.  S39. 
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which  have  figured  in  ancient  and  modern  times  with  respect  to  the 
seat  of  the  soul  and  the  reciprocal  action  between  it  and  the  body ; 
and  here  he  finds  another  opportunity  of  exposing  many  gross  aber- 
rations of  the  human  understanding.     His  next  proceeding  is  to 
exhibit  the  arguments  which  appear  to  prove  that  the  brain  is  ex- 
clusively  the  organ  or  material  condition  of  sensation  and  of  the 
mental  act  involved  in  voluntary  motion ;  together  with  various 
considerations  tending,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shew  that  there 
are  likewise  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  of  themselves  ca- 
pable of  producing  those  phenomena :  but,  after  viewing  both 
sides  of  the  question,  he  declares  himself  unable  to  decide  be- 
tween them.     Leaving,  therefore,  to  future  observers  the  task 
of  finally  determining  whether  or  not  sensation  and  vdbmtary 
motion  are  possible  without  the  assistance  of  the  brain,  he  comes 
to  the  grand  question,  **  May  the  brain  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
clusive organ  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  faculties  ?^— and 
the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  an  afiirmative  reply  is  abso- 
lutely overwhelming.     He  then  considers  the  various  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  this  doctrine,  and  successfully 
rebuts  them  all.     The  next  section  of  the  volume  is  *^  On  the 
means  of  discovering,  with  the  aid  of  the  brain,  an  index  of  the 
afiective  and  intellectual  powers.^    Various  modes  of  discovering 
such  an  index  had  been  suggested  by  previous. physiologists. 
Some  had  ima^ned  the  intelligence  of  men  and  animals  to  be  in 
proportion  to  tne  absolute  size  of  the  brain ;  others,  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  cerebral  volume  in  relation  to  that  of  the  entire 
Dody :  some  had  looked  for  an  indication  in  the  development  of 
the  onun  as  compared  with  that  of  the  nerves,  the  spinal  marrow, 
or  the  face ;  by  others  it  had  been  sought  for  in  the  proportion 
of  difierent  parts  of  the  encephalon  to  each  other ;  and  lastly, 
the  facial  angle  of  Camper,  and  occipital  line  of  Daubenton,  had 
been  widely  discussed.     But  all  these  modes  of  procedure  were 
founded  on  gratuitous  assumptions,  ran  counter  to  experience, 
and  hardly  deserved,  what  Dr  Gall  has  nevertheless  given  them, 
a  lengthened  and  anxious  refutation.     ^^  The  interpretation  of 
the  difierent  forms  of  head^  is  the  next  topic;  in  discussing 
which,  Dr  Gall  shews  that  very  small  heads  are  uniformly  ac- 
companied by  feeble  minds,  and  that  in  men  of  commanding 
genius  and  originality,  and  whose  minds,  as  a  whole,  are  pre- 
eminently vigorous,  the  brain  is  always  largeJ     It  is  proved  by 
experience,  however,  that  very  opposite  dispositions  and  the 
greatest  diversity  of  talent  may  exist  in  two  mdividuals  whose 
heads  are  of  equal  size ;  whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  charac- 
teristic tendencies  bear  no  relation  to  the  absolute  volume  of  the 
brain  as  a  whole.     But  the  difficulty  here  met  with  at  once  dis- 
appears, if  we  attend  to  the  variety  of  forms  which  heads  as- 
sume    It  is  found  that  character^n  other  words,  the  relative 
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energy  of  the  mental  faculties — ^varies  with  the  shape  of  the 
brain ;  and  this  circumstance  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass  are  connected  with  dif- 
ferent faculties — ^in  short,  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Phre- 
nology, that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs^  each  performing 
its  appropriate  function.  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  Dr  Gall  accordingly  proceeds  to  treat.  After 
shewing  that  the  idea  is  far  from  being  new,  though  no  d/emon-. 
stratum  of  it  had  previously  been  given,  he  brings  his  heavy  ar- 
tillery to 'bear  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  anato- 
mical, physiological,  and  pathological  proofs,  whereby  the  prin- 
ciple is,  in  our  estimation,  set  altogether  beyond  tbe  reach  of 
controversy. 

The  third  volume  treats  of  the  **  Influence  of  the  Brain  on 
the  Form  of  the  Skull ;  and  the  Difficulties  and  Means  of  de- 
termining the  Mental  Faculties,  and  discovering  the  Situation 
of  their  Organs."  Dr  Gall  examines,  in  this  volume,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  possible  to  infer  the  development  of  .the 
brain,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  external  appearance, 
of  the  skull,  and  consequently  to  judge,  by  inspecting  the  head, 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  tendenaes  or  individuals.  On  this 
subject  he  eoes  into  numerous  details,  to  which  we  cannot  here 
advert.  The  next  section,  entitled  **  Preliminary  Discourse  to 
the  Organology,^  is  devoted  to  the  difficulties  ana  means  of  de- 
termining the  fundamental  faculties,  and  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  After  shewing  the  insufficiency  of 
anat6my,  pathology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  mutilation  of 
the  brains  of  living  animals,  to  determine  the  organs  and  their 
functions,  the  author  gives  a  very  interesting  exposition  of  the 
means  adopted  for  this  purpose  by  himself,  ana  the  obstacles 
which  he  found  in  his  path.  The  remainder  of  the  third  vo- 
lume, and  the  whole  of  the  Jburth  and  fi/lhy  are  occupied  with 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  mental  faculties — ^^  Organologie,  ou 
Exposition  des  Instincts,  des  Penchans,  des  Sentiments,  et  des 
Talens ;  ou  des  Faculty  Intellectuelles  Fondamentales  de 
PHomme  et  des  Animaux,  et  du  Sidge  de  leurs  Organes.^  In 
treating  of  each  faculty,  Dr  Gall  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  its  organ,  its  natural  history  in  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  the  phenomena  of  its  derangement,  and  the  ap- 
pearances indicative  of  the  size  of  the  organ. 

The  sijFth  and  concluding  volume  is  somewhat  desultory  in 
its  character ;  it  is  entitled,  *^  Critical  Review  of  some  Anato- 
mical and  Physiological  Works,  and  Exposition  of  a  new  Phi- 
keophy  of  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Faculties.^  Dr  Gall  here 
discusses  a  variety  of  statements  and  experiments  of  Tiedemann, 
Coster,  Flourens,  Serres,  and  Antommarchi,  relative  to  the  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  the  brain.     But  the  exposition  of  the 
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^  new  {Aibsophy^  is  the  most  interesting  part  ot'  the  voinme; 
He  points  out  tlie  distinction  between  fuadaniental  powers  and 
dieir  general  attributes,  or  modes  of  action  common  to  diffeftAt 
faculties;  shows  that  perception,  memory,  judgment,  and  ima- 
f^narion  are  merely  forms  in  .which  the  primitive  faculties  act, 
and  by  no  means  faculties  themselves ;  aad  enters  into  a  discus- 
sion concerning  the  motives  of  human  actions,  the  origin  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  perfectibility  of  our  rkce. 

Every  part  of  this  work  abounds  with  striking  and  origimd 
ideas,  and  with  fiicts  of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  of  hu- 
man nature.  Although  the  views  of  Dr  Gali  have  been  in  va- 
rfoua  req)e(;^  improved  on  and  rectified  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  Mr 
Combe,  and  other  recent  phrenological  writers,  the  treatise  we 
have  now  given  an  account  of  will  long  be  resorted  to  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  founder  of  Phrendogy,  and  as  a  rich  mine  of  in- 
formatioD  with  respect  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man.  We  are  not  without  hope  that  the  present  notice  of  ita 
principal  contents  will  somewhat  widen  the  circle  of  its  readers  in 
tke  United  Kingdom. 


ARTICLE  X. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  LOCA. 

LITY.    Bj  William  Haitco^  Junior. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOITRNAL. 

Sir, — The  publication  of  Mr  Edmondson's  excellent  paper  on 
Weight  and  Constructiveness  has  set  me  thinking  upon  a  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  assumed  functions  of  Locality,  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  stumblingblock  to  me,  and  may  possibly  be 
80  to  other  phrenologists.  If  you  think  I  have  now  lighted  up- 
oil  any  thing  likely  to  remove  it,  you  will  perhaps  be  kind  enough 
to  give  it  publicity  through  the  pa^  of  the  Journal.  The  di£- 
ficulty  to  which  I  allude  is,  a  conviction  I  have  long  had  of  the 
distinct  nature  of  two  operations,  both  ascribed  to  the  organ  oi 
Locality, — ^namely,  those  of  recollecting  places,  and  of  finding 
one^s  way  from  pface  to  place.  I  have  frequently  observed  that 
these  two  faculties  exist  in  very  different  strength  in  the  same 
individual :  if  both  were  actually  dependent  upon  one  organ, 
this  could  never  be  the  case.  The  capacity  of  the  Indian  to 
thread  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  an  untrodden  forest,  and, 
without  seeing  the  sun  or  a  star  for  days  together,  never  to  lose 
his  track,  or  deviate  from  his  direction — the  instinct  by  wtuch  a 
carrier-pigeon,  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  returns  from  a  distant  place, 
,whither  it  may  have  been  carried  in  a  bag,  without  the  possibt. 
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Uiy  of  seeiog  the  country  through  which  it  passed^-^has  hitherto 
been  ascribed  to  Locality,  the  primitive  function  of  which  ap<- 
pears  to  be  the  recollection  of  plaices,  through  the  medium  of  re- 
LutiV0>  position.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  Locality  in  thk 
aense  can  have  notlung  to  do  with  either  of  the  operations  I  have 
mentioned ;  tor  there  can  beno  recollection  of  places  never  seen, 
or  of  the  relative  position  of  objects  whose  situation  can  have 
been  neilher  observed  nor  conceived.  I  hope  to  shew  that  these 
actions  ttsuk  from  the  facidty  of  Weight,  as  explained  by  Mr 
£dmoBdson,  and  that  in  this  case  it  acts  in  its  function  of  airec- 
4ion,  Mr  Edmondson  believes  this  organ  to  cognise  straight 
lines,  in  all  their  relations,  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  in- 
clined ;  and,  indeed,  the  maintaining  our  bodies  in  equilibrium 
is  a  constant  exercise  of  the  faculty  in  all  these  rdations.  Now, 
if  an  Indian  has  to  cross  a  hundred  miles  of  untrodden  forest, 
he  can  only  do  so  by  bearing  in  mind  the  direction  of  the  point 
be  has  to  gun,  and,  if  turned  aside  by  a  river  or  a  jungle,  by 
judffin^  rightly  of  the  amount  of  deviation,  and  regaining  his 
originid  direction  on  the  first  opportunity.  An  individual  with 
large  Weight,  who  Hiajr  have  to  go  for  the  first  time  from  Bruns- 
wick Square  to  Westminster  Bridge,  would  merely  inquire  the 
dtirection  in  which  it  lay,  and  peniaps  findihis  way  without  a 
single  other  inquiry,  having  an  mstant  perception  of  the  degree 
of  every  angle  which  the  streets  obliged  him  to  make,  and  com* 
pensating  as  nearly  as  possiUe  for  every  deviation  by  one  of 
equal  amount  in  a  contrary  direction.  An  acute  perception  of 
straight  lines,  with  the  rdations  they  bear  to  each  other,  as  in 
aottleis,  enables  one  to  do  this  very  oorreotly.  A  person  with  less 
Weight  would  inquire,  and  endeavour  to  bear  in  nund,  every 
tummg  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  recollection  of  (daces 
is  evidently  distinct  from  this^  and  cannot,  I  think,  result  from 
the  same  organ.  I  have  long  ago  recognised  in  myself  a  much 
greater  facility  of  finding  my  way  than  of  recollecting  places  (a 
presumption  that  both  do  not  result  from  the  same  oi^an) ;  this 
I  always  do  by  remembering  my  direction,  and  never  forgetting 
what  persons  here  veiy  ngnificantly  call  ^*  the  lie  of  the  coun^ 

y,^  so  that  I  can  generally,  amidst  the  turnings  and  windings 
a  day's  journey  in  a  strange  land,  point  accuratdy  to  the 
atarting  or  the  resting  place ;  and,  even  when  trav^ng  in  a 
coach  by  night,  I  have  often  fancied  I  could  perceive,  from  the 
motion  of  the  vehicle,  the  amouni  of  every  turning  in  the  raad, 
and  the  different  Une  it  brought  us  upon.  Frofii  the  analogy, 
therefore,  of  my  own  feelings,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  some 
inferior  animals  may  possess  a  faculty  of  this  kind,  strong  enough 
to  give  them  an  unerring  perceptbn  of  the  dirtctiim  in  which 
they  are  going,  even  without  the  aid  of  light ;  and  I  think  that 
m^  need  no  longer  recur  to  the  supposition  of  a  sixth  sense  to 
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provide  for  this  most  extraonUnarj,  and  generally  supposed  un- 
accountable instinct.  The  difference  between  man  jmd  the  lower 
animals  is,  for  the  most  part,  found  to  be  not  in  kind,  but  only 
•in  degree.  It  would  be  curious  to  observe  if  those  animals^  who 
have  this  capacity  of  finding  their  way  from  distmt  nlaces,  do 
not  perform  all  their  movements  in  straighter  lines  than  those 
not  so  strongly  endowed  with  the  faculty  in  question.  In  this 
inquiry  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  some  animals  may  have 
the  abtliW^  but  not  the  desire,  to  find  their  way  home ;  for,  un- 
less they  have  large  Concentrativeness,  or  Attachment,  or  what^ 
ever  may  be  supposed  to  attach  them  to  a  certain  place,  they 
would  have  little  wish  to  return.  I  am  too  ignorant  of  natural 
history  to  follow  out  this  suggestion,  but  I  think  it  very  pro- 
bable. As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  flight  of  birds  of  passage 
is  on  no  occasion  in  curves,  but  always  m  straight  lines,  or,  as 
the  snipe,  zigzag,  in  well-defined  angles.  Inaividuals  to  my 
knowledge  have,  in  foggy  weather,  at  night,  and  even  in  broad 
daylight,  ridden  on  a  monotonous  heath,  till  in  a  short  time  they 
have  found  themselves  exactly  at  the  point  from  whence  they 
started.  I  think  it  would  be  hardlv  posdble  for  a  person  with  a 
large  and  virorous  Weight  to  do  this. 

I  trust  I  have  now  ^ewn  that  man  and  animals  find  their 
way,  especially  in  unknown  districts,  from  a  faculty  of  direction, 
and  that  this  faculty  of  direction  is  not  dependent  upon  Locality 
as  at  present  understood.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  look  on  the 
other  side,  and  inquire  how  far  Locality  is  dependent  upon  di- 
rection. In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  I  nnd  that,  though  I  can 
clearly  distinguish  between  Locality,  as  recollection  of  places, 
and  direction,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it,  I  fail  to  make 
the  same  distinction  between  relative  position  and  direction  ;  and 
the  more  I  think  upon  it  the  more  I  am  obliged  to  conclude, 
that  direction  and  relative  portion  are  but  mooufications  one  of 
the  other,  if  indeed  they  are  not  exactly  th^  same  thing ;  for  I 
cannot  see  how  there  can  be  any  idea  of  relative  position  except 
from  a  previous  perception  of  the  direction  of  objects  with  re- 
ffard  to  each  other,  and  drawing,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind^s  eye^ 
Unes  from  one  to  the  other. 

If  therefore,  as  I  believe,  the  facidty  of  direction  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  organ  called  Weight,  relative  position 
must  be  so  too ;  and  LocaUty^  presuming  it  to  be  identical  with 
'relative  position,  must  also  residt  entirely  from  the  same  organ. 
In  this  view,  direction  woidd  be  the  primitive  facidty,  and  Lo- 
cality, presuming  it  to  be  relative  position,  only  another  mode 
of  operation.  Now,  this  clearly  is  not  the  case,  for  I  thjnk  I 
have  sufficiently  made  out  a  distinction  between  the  recollec- 
tion of  places  and  their  direction;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  there 
]S  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  Locality  is  not  the  same  as 
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relative  position ;  it  therefore  remains  to  consider  what  it  is, 
and  in  ooing  this  I  must  take  a  higher  flight,  into  the  regions 
of  speculation  and  the  uncertainty  of  theory. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  frighten  my  brother  phrenologists  out  of 
their  sober  senses  by  hazarding  the  bold  conjecture — thai  there 
is  no  special  faculty Jbr  Locality  at  aUy — that  the  recollection 
of  places  is  tne  combined  operation  of  several  faculties, — and 
that  the  whole  of  the  space  now  allotted  to  Locality  and 
Weight  is  in  reality  but  one  organ,  subserving  to  the  faculty 
of  Verticality  or  Direction,  as  explained  by  Mr  Edmondson.  1 1 
seems  to  me  that  the  recollection  of  places,  which  I  believe  has 
always  been  deemed  the  primitive  function  of  Locality,  must  be 
an  operation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  generally ;  that  its  chief 
constituents  are  Direction  or  relative  position,  Form,  and  Size ; 
and  that  the  perceptions  of  these  organs  are  probably  aided  by 
Colour,  Order,  and  Number,  and  made  an  mdividual  concep- 
tion by  Individuality.  The  workings  of  one^s  own  mind  ma^ 
be  appealed  to  with  great  advantage  in  confirmation  of  this 
idea.  On  first  seeing  a  street  or  a  square,  for  instance,  our 
first  perception  is  prooably  the  direction  or  relative  position  of 
its  different  objects ;  our  next,  its  form,  and  the  forms  of  its 
different  houses ;  and  our  next  their  sizes ;  the  other  perceptive 
faculties  helping  to  make  up  the  picture.  I  can  conceive  no 
other  way  or  recollecting  places,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  re- 
lative position  is  only  a  component  part  in  the  operation.  The 
same  method  of  recognition,  of  course,  applies  to  all  other  lo- 
calities, both  in  nature  and  art. 

I  wish  every  reader  would  stop  here,  and  reflect  on  the  idea 
he  entertains  of  a  distant  place.  Let  him  shut  his  eyes,  and 
bring  before  his  mind  any  tamiliar  scene,  and  I  really  think  he 
wiU  find  the  mental  operation  much  as  here  stated.  No  doubt 
the  order  in  which  these  faculties  will  be  found  to  act  will  differ 
occasionally  according  to  their  relative  strength  in  different  indi- 
viduals,  as  well  as  perhaps  according  to  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  place  to  be  remembered,  form  being  the  predominant  fea- 
ture of  one  place,  size  of  others,  colour  at  others,  &c  ;  but  still 
I  think  the  order  will  generaOy  be  found  as  I  have  mentioned 
above.  I  am  afraid,  wough  guilty  of  much  repetition,  that  I 
have  not  made  myself  deany  understood,  or  explained  myself 
so  well  as  I  ought ;  but  as  repetition  is  better  than  ambiguity, 
cmce  more,  the  gist  of  my  meaning  is  shortly  this~That  there 
is  no  particular  organ  of  Locality,  but  that  the  recollection  of 
places  is  the  combined  operation  of  several  faculties, — that  the 
two  organs  now  called  Weight'  and  Locality  are  in  reality  but 
one,  subserving  to  the  faculty  of  direction,  and  that  direction  or 
relative  position  is  only  an  ingredient,  though  probably  the  prin- 
cipal one,  in  the  recdlection  of  places.   Though  I  can.  of  course. 
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as  yet  offer  no  direct  proof  of  die  views  I  have  ventured  to  ad« 

duce,  it  certainly  seems  rather  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature 

that  the  immenselv  important  functions  of  directicm,  eauili- 

brium,  &c.  should  be  dq)endent  upon  the  small  portion  of  the 

brain  hitherto  allotted  to  the  organ  of  Weight ;  fen*  there  can  be 

little  doubt  that  the  organs  of  the  mind  are  larger  or  smalls 

as  their  functions  are  more  or  less  important  to  our  existence 

and  wellbeing. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  but  a  crude  and  undigested 

theory,  but  it  takes  a  l<Hig  time  for  a  single  phrenologist  to 

prove  or  disprove  a  thecx'y  by  his  own  observations ;  and  the 

idea  seems  to  be  so  probable,  even  after  considerable  allow- 

ance  for  the  fact  that — 

^*  To  observatiotis  which  ounelveB  we  make. 
We  oft  are  partial  fi>r  the  observer's  sake,** 

that  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  the  suggestion,  to  be  made  or 
marred  by  the  phrenological  wond  in  general.  A  circumstance 
has  within  these  few  days  come  to  my  knowledge  which  bears 
oUt  the  idea  in  some  degree,  and  as  tne  case  itsdf  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  in  other  respects  interesting,  I  shall  rdate  it  A  pa- 
tient in  the  infirmary  of  this  place  received  considerable  injury 
df  the  braiii,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  from  exfolia- 
tion of  the  bone,  somewhere  about  the  cribrifoi!m  plate ;  he  fdt 
most  excruciating  pain  over  the  brow,  and  bectune  perfectly 
blind;  he  then  began  to  totter  in  his  wM^  ondjancy  every 
tkinff  was^ Jailing  dawn ;  no^ng  could  divest  him^of  this  idea ; 
he.dso  fancied  that  every  moment  somebody  was  going  to  let 
#ater  fall  upon  his  head,  and  that  every  step  he  took  he  should 
be  precipitcied  into  a  deep  hole ;  in  this  state,  they  were  two 
hours  getting  him  to  his  bed-room,  for  though,  as  he  himself 
told  m^  he  knew  perfectly  wdl  where  he  was  going,  and  crept 
all  the  way  upon  bis  hands  and  knees,  he  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  conviction,  that  every  step  he  took  the  whcde  fabric  would 
come  down,  or  that  something  would  fall  upon  his  head.  At 
this  time  he  often  saw  the  most  distinct  groups  of  persons,  some 
of  whom  he  knew,  and  others  he  did  not  know,  ten  or  a  dozen 
at  a  time,  of  their  usual  size,  and  in  clothing  of  all  colours^  and 
if  he  had  not  known  that  he  was  perfectly  blind  he  should 
have  sworn  that  he  had  seen  them.  He  asked  his  nurse 
continually  it  she  were  not  dressed  in  tehUe.  These  effects  for 
this  time  passed  away,  but  two  days  after  returned  in  greater 
violence ;  he  was  then  in  agony  that  every  thing  around  him 
was  falling  down,  and  he  stood  four  hours,  puriiing  with  all  his 
might  against  a  wall,  which  he  declared  would  rail  upon  his 
chudren,  waminff  everybody  not  to  come  near,  lest  they 
should  be  buried  in  its  ruins.  In  this  state  he  was  taken 
to  his  own  home,  fancying  all  the  while  that  the  hedges  were 


UimbUng  down,  and  the  carriage  turning  fiiver.  He  went  ta> 
bed,  slept  sixteen  honrs  without  ceasing,  awoke  peifedtly  sane, 
and  has  since  had  no  return  of  these  symptoibs^  ' 

How  exactly  all  this  aceoids  with  Mr  EdmandiMB^s  views^ 
all  who  have  read  his  paper  wiUpoKxive;  and  the  part  which 
I  think  more  especially  bears  out  the  auppodtion  I  have  ven- 
tured to  give  of  the  nature  of  Lotalily  is  this :— While  his  ft^ 
euUy  of  £recdon,  which  I  believe  .to  be  the  same  as  relative 
position,  was  so  decidetlly  diseased^  as  evinced  by^his  perverted 
notions  <^  equilibrium  with  regard  to  surrounding  objects,  and 
by  his  unsteadiness  in  walkings  wlnck  was  not  tbe  reisuk  of 
weakness,  he  was  yet  aUe  by  his  other  faculties  to  find  his  way 
without  difiiculty  from  roam  to  room;  but  fi*om  his  entire 
Uindoess,  these  facuhies  could  not  indicate  to  ksm  his  locality, 
except  fix)m  the  .sense  of  feeling;  and  accordingly,  after  being 
in  a  room  for  a  little  time,  he  would  all  at  once  fancy  himself 
at  another,  fdace,  and  say,  How  came  I  here  ?     I  never  was 
hece  before.    Why  don^t  you  take  me  to  so  and  so  ?  mention^ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  very  room  he  was  in.     I  cannot  account  for 
this,  except  upon  Msue  such  view  of  Locality  as  I  have  given. 
This  is  an  instructive  case  akogetbar,  ofering  much  food  to 
the phsenologi^t;  it  seems  to  j^rove^  if  indeed  proof  still  be 
neeoed,  that  the  seat  of  Cdour  is  in  the  brain,  for,  though  per- 
fectly blind,  he  had  a  distinct,  pevoeption  of  colours.     If  I  am 
correct  in  my  view  of  Locality,  all  tiiose  who  have  a  d^dency 
of  the  oimi,  as  at  present  situated,  should  be  unable  to  make 
straight  unes,  or  to  perceive  them  acutely  when  made,     i  know 
one  instance  of  a  lady  who  is  extremely  deSdent  in  practical 
Locality,  and  in  whose  drawings  houses  and  towers  are  always 
tumbling  down.     I  know  not  if  a  deficiency  in  Locality  accom- 
nnies  the  same  defect  in  those  ladies  Mr  Edmondson  speaks  of. 
I  fear  you  will  think  this  communication  far  too  loi^  already, 
but  I  cannot  condude  it  without  thanking  Mr  Edmondson  for 
the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  .he  has  analyzed  the  functions 
of  Weight  and  Constructiveness ;  as  for  as  my  own  trilling  ob- 
tervations  go,  they  perfectly  accord  with  his.     It  irill  be  seen 
that  the  whole  of  this  WP^  ^  based  upon  the  correctness  of 
his  ideas,  and  I  cannot  n^p  thinking  that  he  has  made  a  real 
discovery,  and  that  his  paper  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
phreaological  sdence.    One  phenomenon  in  drunkenness  strik<^ 
mgly  confirms  his  opinion  that  the  organ  acts  through  two  me- 
dia, those  of  sight  and  muscular  sensation.     Some  persons, 
when  a  little  elevated  by  wine,  have  all  their  faculties  perfect^ 
and  feel  in  all  respects  perfectly  well  so  long  as  ikeir  eyes  are 
open.     But  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  shut,  than  away  thev  swim, 
tossing  up  and  down  like  a  ship  upon  the  ocean,  which  pro- 
duces an  instant  sensation  of  nausea  and  sickness,— open  the 
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eyes  and  all  subsides  again.  I  have  experienced  this  more  than 
once,  and  I  conceive  it  to  arise  from  Weight,  or  rather  Direction, 
being  still  able  to  perceive  equilibrium  while  both  media,  name- 
ly si^ht  and  muscular  sensation,  are  active,  but  unequal  to  the 
ninction  when  sight  is  withdrawn  and  muscular  sensation  alone 
in  action.  It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced even  in  ttie  dark,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  al- 
most  always  a  glimmering  of  light,  sufficient  for  the  eye  to  take 
hold  of  some  object  which  may  give  an  idea  of  direction.  The 
effects  of  sea^sickness  also,  admirably  exemplify  Mr  Edmond- 
son^s  ideas  of  Weight ;  and  the  observations  of  other  phrenolo- 
gists all  but  confirm  his  views  of  Constructiveness, — ^for  the  or- 
gan so  called  has  been  recognized  as  indispensable  to  many 
operations  in  no  way  aUied  to  construction,  as  you  remark  in 
your  last  Number;  such  as  good  execution  on  musical  instru- 
ments, drawing  or  merely  copying  in  pencil,  making  a  pen, 
folding  a  letter  nicely,  &c.,  each  of  which,  except  in  the  person 
who  invented  the  method,  requires  little  but  imitation  and  ma- 
nual dexterity  or  force.  According  to  Mr  Edmondson^s  views, 
Constructiveness  must  be  large  in  all  those  who  have  great 
nicety  of  touch  :  it  is  possible  to  some  persons  to  mend  a  pen 
tolerably  in  the  dark.  I  find  so  far,  that  all  who  have  it  large 
can  shave  easily  in  the  dark  without  cutting  themselves,  and 
the  contrary ;  some  regiments  I  believe  are,  or  have  been, 
obliged  to  do  so ;  this  would  be  a  capital  field  for  observation. 
Good  rifle  shots  must,  I  presume,  have  large  Weight,  and  good 
shots  on  the  wing  large  Constructiveness  also ;  for  the  first  seems 
chiefly  to  depend  upon  direction,  and  the  last  upon  muscular 
quickness  also.  I  hope  practical  phrenologists  will  turn  their 
attention  strongly  to  these  two  organs,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
primitive  functions  of  the  still  disputed  organs  is  of  great  im- 
portance  to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  Changes  in  names, 
or  supposed  primitive  functions,  operate  very  much  to  the  discre- 
dit of  Phrenology,  especially  with  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
see  that  the  faulty  names  have  always  been  given  by  mistaking 
the  m6de  of  its  operation  for  the  faculty  itself ;  thus,  because  a 
large  Force  would  naturally  seek  to  gratify  itself,  which  it  can- 
not easily  do  without  first  constructing,  the  organ  has  been 
called  Constructiveness,  and  so  on.  Even  if  it  should  be  found 
that  there  is  no  special  faculty  for  locality,  it  is  very  natural 
that  the  chief  operator  should  have  given  a  name  to  tne  opera- 
tion ;  but  people  in  general  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  reflect 
upon  an  explanation  of  this  kind,  and,  therefore,  the  sooner 
names  and  ninctions  are  upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  sooner 
shall  we  be  able  to  claim  admission  among  the  exact  sciences, 
and  the  more  way  shall  we  make  among  those  who  can  be  in- 
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duced  to  see  nothing  but  that  which  is  straight  before  their 
eyes.     I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
WivELiscoMFz,  S0ME&SBT8HIRE,  •  Wm.  Hakcock  jun. 

ATov.  10.  1836. 

[Mr  Hancock  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  his  idea  of  the 
nature  of  Locality  is  essentially  that  which  was  held  by  Dr 
Gall,  of  whose  chapter  on  this  laculty  we  gave  a  translation  in 
voL  iv.  p.  524.  '  Tnbse  phrenologists  who  have  spoken  of  Lo- 
cality as  the  memory  of  places,  have  never,  we  conceive,  meant 
by  the  word  "  place^  the  appearance  o{  objects,  but  merely  po- 
sition, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  locality.  We  ourselves,  at 
least,  have  long  held  the  views  expressed  by  Mr  Hancock,  re- 
garding the  faculties  which  remember  the  aspect  of  objects  in 
[>laces.  The  facts  mentioned  by  Mr  Hancock  are  of  great  va- 
ue,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  lajdng  them  before  our  rea- 
ders. It  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  he  has  identified 
Locality  with  what  Mr  Edmondson  holds  to  be  the  function  of 
Weiffht ;  for  it  is  not  direction  generally  that  Weiffht  is  sup- 
posed by  that  gentleman  to  cc^^ze,  but  only  the  direction  of 
gravitating  force.— Editor.] 


ARTICLE  XI. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  JAMES  B.  C.  HAWKINS.  Bj 
Mr  JoHM  Isaac  Hawkiitb.  (From  the  Christian  Phjsidan  and  An- 
thropological  Magazine,  Nos.  3  and  6  of  voL  it) 

In  the  7th  volume  of  our  Journal,  the  reader  will  find  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  account  of  James  B.  C.  Hawkins,  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  ^\  years,  after  having  manifested  a  preco- 
city and  universality  of  genius,  and  a  degree  of  moral  exoelleDce, 
of  which  there  are  very  few  examples  on  record.  To  this  ac- 
count a  few  comments  were  subjoined  by  the  editor,  some  of 
which  were  founded  on  an  inaccurate  apprehension  of  the  narra- 
tor^'s  proceedings,  and  others  thrown  out  as  probably  iustified  by 
the  silence  observed  on  points  which  were  in  themselves  of  con- 
siderable physiological  importance. 

In  the  two  late  numbers,  however,  of  the  Anthropological 
Magazine,  the  original  memoir  is  reprinted  and  followed  by 
some  remarks  correcting  the  errors  into  which  we  fell  in  our  edi- 
torial note,  and  oontaininff  a  sood  deal  of  the  additional  infor- 
mation which  we  at  the  time  desiderated.  These  we  have  mudi 
pleasure  in  now  subjoining,  and  we  beg  at  the  same  time  to 
express  our  regret  for  having  in  any  way  given  pain  to  Mr 
Jonn  Hawkins — the  benerolent  protccUnr  of  the  boy — by  whom 
the  facts  are  narrated.    Judging  from  the  whole  materials  now 
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him  the  names  and  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
wondering  that  so  very  intelligent  a  child  should  yet  be  so  dull, 
I  ponder^  the  subject  well,  and  saw  the  grdss  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  teach  a  child  the  letters,  independently  of  their  use, 
and  concluded,  that  the  alphabet  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  end 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  primer. 

^*  ^  I  then  began  at  once  to  spell  and  read  to  him,  without  re- 
quiring him  to  commit  either  letters  or  words  to  memory^  but 
directed  him  to  look  at  that  part  of  the  book  to  which  I  point- 
ed, and  repeat  after  me. 

<<  ^  His  progress  in  learning  was  now  so  rapid,  that  in  a  few 
months,  wrien  little  more  than  three  years  of  age,  he  would  take 
such  words  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belteshazzar,  &c.  and  spell 
them  for  mere  amusement ;  and  in  a  few  months  more,  when 
only  about  three  and  a  half  years  old,  would  read  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible  with  so  just  a  feeling  of  the  sense,  that  he 
generally  placed  the  emphasis  in  the  right  place,  and  rarely  had 
to  spell  a  word,  however  long  or  diflBcult.'* 

*^  Now  the  fair  inference  from  this  account  is,  that  he  was 
not  set  to  study  spelling  or  reading ;  and  such  was  the  fact ; 
for,  as  stated,  I  spelled  and  read  to  him,  and  from  that  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  learned  to  spell  and  read;  and  he  generally 
teamed  to  spell  the  word  by  my  once  spelling  it  to  him,  and 
shewing  it  to  him  in  a  book,  and  he  seldom  afterwards  forgot  it 
His  reading  was  principally  in  little  books  of  his  own  choice, 
for  his  own  pleasure,  and  at  his  o^vn  time.  The  Bible  was  ne- 
ver read  by  him  as  a  lesson,  but  from  the  pleasure  of  the  histo- 
rical information,  or  as  a  part  of  family  worship,  and  my  read- 
ing to  him  certainly  did  not  average  three  hours  in  the  week. 
There  was  surely  nothing  exhausting  in  all  this. 

*^  The  narrative  states,  that  he  Teamed  the  names  of  the 
thirty-five  organs  of  the  brain  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  The 
shortness  of  the  time  is  a  proof  that  it  was  not  an  extraordinary 
exercise ;  they  could  scarcely  have  been  learned  so  soon  by  dint 
of  mere  study ;  in  fact  he  md  not  study  them ;  he  merely  read 
them  and  went  to  play,  came  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
read  them  again,  and  so  alternated  his  play  and  his  reading  five 
or  six  times,  and  they  were  rivetted  in  his  memory.  It  was  his 
own  whim  to  learn  them,  and  also  to  study  their  localities  on  a 
marked  bust.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  learning  the  classes 
and  orders  of  Linnseus ;  they  were  principally  learned  by  him 
in  the  fields  and  gardens,  plucking  flowers,  inspecting  the  fruc- 
tification, and  asking  me  questions  respecting  them.  He  was 
never  set  to  study  them  as  a  task ;  for  I  hold  the  principle  of 
tasking  to  be  injurious.  My  saying  in  the  same  paragraph, 
page  16,  that  ^  he  would  amuse  himself  for  many  hours  together 
in  making  rude  boxes  and  boats,^  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
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oonclusion,  that  *  his  brain  was  kept  in  a  state  of  exhausting 
exercise.'  Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  nar- 
rative, to  prove  that  he  was  not  represented  as  being  exhausted 
by  study ;  but  I  content  myself  by  shewing  how  he  was  treated 
in  that  respect.  I  supplied  him  with  arousing  and  instructive 
books,  ana  let  him  read  when  and  what  he  pleased.  I  gave  him 
specimens  of  minerals,  and  a  set  of  drawers  for  them,  and  left 
him  to  his  own  choice  to  look  over  them,  and  inquire  their  names 
and  characteristics.  I  gave  him  boxes  of  geometrical  solids,  on 
which  the  names  were  printed.  I  gave  him  tools  of  various 
kinds,  to  make  whatever  he  pleased.  When  he  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  flowers,  and  brought  them  to  me,  I  shewed  him  how  to 
ascertain  the  classes  and  orders  of  them.  On  a  star-light  night 
he  would  inquire  respecting  the  stars,  planets,  and  constellations; 
and  I  answered  his  questions.  All  he  knew  about  chemistry  he 
learned  from  conversations  he  heard,  and  listened  to  of  his  own 
accord,  and  from  experiments  shewn  in  his  presence.  He  was 
not  even  set  to  study  English  grammar,  his  knowledge  of  which 
was  acquired  by  merely  reading  the  grammar  over,  without  com- 
mitting a  single,  lesson  to  memory.  What  he  knew  of  Latin 
and  French,  ne  learned  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  his  own 
choice ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  arrived  at  Vienna,  that  I  ap- 
pointed or  allowed  any  tutor  to  instruct  him.  There  I  engag- 
ed for  him  and  myself  together,  a  teacher  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, but  the  child  soon  left  me  far  behind  him ;  and,  as  stated 
in  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  the  narrative,  in  a  year  he  acquired 
almost  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  many 
of  its  dialects;  and,  indeed,  became  my  interpreter;  and  aU 
this  without  any  exertion  worthy  of  the  name  of  study,  or  the 
necessity  of  my  having  ever  to  remind  him  of  his  lessons. 

^^  His  knowledge  of  natural  history  was  derived  principally 
from  pictures,  from  exhibitions,  from  the  fields,  and  from  the 
information  elicited  by  his  own  searching  inquiries. 

*^  In  short,  he  was  kept  in  one  continual  round  of  amuse- 
ment, and  never  required  to  study  any  thing.  My  system,  de- 
rived from  Pestalozzi,  and  confirmed  by  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, being  very  similar  to  that  of  tne  excellent  Dr  Mayo, 
whose  admirable  work  is  reviewed  in  the  volume  from  which  I 
am  now  quoting  my  own  observations  on  this  most  interesting 
child,  page  254.  At  five  years  of  age  I  took  him  on  a  visit  to 
Dr  Mayo,  at  Epsom,  before  the  Doctor  removed  to  Cheam. 

^*  After  the  above  statement,  I  do  hope  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal  will  cease  to  regard  me  as  a  *  doting 
parent  that  kills  the  child,^  and  then  charges  the  infanticide 
upon  the  ^  precocity,^  but  will  allow  that  my  *  laudable  motives* 
are  not  so  *  sadly  mistaken'  as  he  imagined. 

^*  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  notion  could  arise  in  the  Edi- 

VOL.  X.— NO.  LT.  H  h  > 
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tor^s  mind,  that  *  muscular  exertion  and  air  appear  to  have 
been  ne^ected  ;^  for  the* narrative  says,  *  that  he  knew  the 
names,  characters,  and  qualities  of  almost  every  tree,  plant,  and 
weed  in  my  garden ;  and  delighted  in  plucking  the  weeds  as  fast 
as  they  appeared.^  Surely  these  things  coula  not  be  learned 
without  being  much  in  the  open  air,  nor  the  weeds  plucked 
without  muscular  exertion  sunicient  for  a  child  of  four  years 
old.  The  botanical  inspection  of  flowers  implies  a  good  deal 
of  running  about  the  fields  to  gather  them ;  the  using  of  ^  car- 
penters* tools  for  many  hours  togeth^,''  supposes  considerable 
Dodily  exercise  before  he  left  London  ;  and  in  Vienna,  his  la- 
bours in  building  ships,  making  anchors,  chains,  windlasses, 
swords,  scabbards,  &c.,  shew  the  reverse  of  bodily  inactivity. 
In  fine,  my  declaration,  under  the  head  of  Constructiveness 
(page  ^),  that  ^  manufacturing  was  with  him  a  jMission,*  and 
that  *  it  was  painful  to  him  to  be  idle,^  ought  to  have  led  to  a 
conclusion  opposite  to  that  of  the  Editor,  namely,  that  great 
muscular  exertion  must  have  been  used,  which  was  really  the 
case. 

^  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  very  robust  boy  ;  that  he  took  much 
muscular  exercise  in  walking,  working,  playing ;  in  climbing  a 
pole  which  I  erected  for  him  in  my  garden  ;  in  rising  himself 
on  his  hands  upon  parallel  bars ;  ana  in  various  other  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  the  means  of  which  I  carefully  placed  in  his  way. 

"  The  Editor  says  (page  S6),  '  appetite,  as  is  stated,  was 
weak.*  Under  the  term  gustativeness,  in  the  phrenological  re- 
marks (page  S5),  it  is  said,  ^  he  was  very  moderate  in  the 
quantity  of  his  food  ;*  now  I  do  not  think  that  the  expression 
moderate  warrants  the  idea  that  the  appetite  was  weak ;  in  fact, 
his  appetite  was  always  good  when  in  health,  but  never  vora- 
cious; the  term  moderate  was  used  to  denote  that  quantity 
which  is  most  conducive  to  a  healthy  condition  of  body,  and  he 
enjoyed  excellent  general  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  costive,  which  tendency  was  studiously  and  sticcess- 
fuUy  opposed  by  attention  to  his  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of 
a  binding  nature,  and  giving  him  food  of  an  opening  quwty, 
such  as  brown  bread,  gruel,  treacle,  honey,  veal-broth,  green 
vegetables,  and  a  great  variety  of  things  of  the  like  (^ning 
nature,  but  rarely  administering  medicines ;  his  drink  was  rain 
water  filtered  through  charcoal,  with  his  dinner ;  and  milk  and 
water  sweetened,  with  his  breakfast  and  te& ;  and  he  was  never 
plied  with  wine  or  strong  drink,  as  many  children  are  by  their 
unwise  parents  and  guardians. 

"  In  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  note,  *  although  there 
was  dissection  of  the  boay,  there  is  no  account  of  the  appear- 
ances from  which  to  infer  the  cause  of  death ;  although  we  trust 
still  to  get  some  information  on  this  point,  which,  when  it 
comes,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  bear  out  our  conjectures  :*  and,  ii> 
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answer  to  the  Editor'^s  inquiries  in  his  letter  to  the  worthy  Se- 
cretary of  the  Phrenological  Society,  which  were  the  following : 
*  First,  Of  what  did  he  die  ?  This  is  not  mentioned.  I  ob- 
served his  appetite  failed  him ;  did  he  get  the  air  and  exercise 
which  so  young  a  creature  requires,  or  was  his  tendency  to 
study  indulged  to  the  injury  of  his  health  ?  Second,  Was  the 
structure  of  the  brain  examined,  and  any  thing  particular  ob- 
served ?  Third,  Was  the  texture  of  the  skull  loose  and  soft, 
or  hard  and  firm  ?* 

^^  In  answer  to  the  above  cited  passa^,  and  to  these  inqui- 
ries, I  have  to  remark,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  be- 
fore, as  to  appetite,  health,  air,  and  exercite,  that  he  never  had 
any  serious  illness  but  once ;  when  at  seven  years  of  age  he  had 
a  severe  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  confined  him  for  three 
months  under  the  treatment  of  two  eminent  physicians  of 
Vienna.  At  one  part  of  the  time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but 
he  finally  recovered  health,  strength,  and  activity ;  and  at  the 
time  we  left  Vienna,  on  the  26th  of  March  1829,  he  was  deem- 
ed by  the  physidans  to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  journey  to 
London  in  a  carriage,  travelling  only  by  day,  and  resting  every 
night.  In  pursuance  of  their  advice,  I  hired  a  very  easy  car- 
riage and  pair  of  horses  to  take  us  direct  to  Paris ;  to  go  and 
stop,  as  the  state  of  the  child^s  health  should  indicate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  one  or  the  other. 

^^  As  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  carriage,  I  admitted 
two  or  three  occasional  passengers,  who  added  much  to  the 
child^s  amusement ;  and  we  travelled  without  the  least  fatigue 
about  forty  miles  arday,  sometimes  walking  for  pleasure  and 
exercise.  The  weather  was  generally  comfortable ;  but  in  some 
deep  ravines  of  the  mountainous  district,  between  Lintz  and 
Saltzburg,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  snow  remaining,  which 
rendered  the  atmosphere  there  rather  chilly,  and  perhaps  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  child^s  illness. 

"  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  reached  Munich  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  of  our  journey.  The  child  had 
complained  of  sore  throat  on  that  dfay,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  lie  seemed  a  little  feverish  ;  I  therefore  determined  to  re- 
main the  next  day  at  Munich,  and  try  to  cure  his  sore  throat. 
On  our  arrival  I  had  him  put  to  bed,  wrapped  flannel  around 
his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  warm  drink  to  promote  perspiration. 
So  far  fi^m  the  attack  appearing  serious,  he  was,  as  usual,  at- 
tentive to  every  thing  around  him,  and  curious  to  explore  every 
point  of  novelty  which  attracted  his  notice ;  at  nine  o'clock, 
while  the  servant  was  making  the  bed,  he  heard  the  drum,  and 
observed,  that  *  it  was  not  beaten  like  the  Vienna  nine  o'clock 
drum,  which,^  said  he,  *  is  in  this  manner  ;'^  imitating  it  with 
his  fingers  on  the  table. 

Hh2 
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He  spent  a  restless  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  I  called 
in  a  physician,  who  iipmediately  sent  for  another ;  and  a  sur- 
geon and  assistant,  under  their  directions,  took  about  nine 
ounces  of  blood  from  him.  Although  he  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed the  operation  of  bleeding,  yet  he  held  his  arm  freely  to 
the  lancet,  and  looked  on  with  all  the  coolness  of  an  old  man 
well  accustomed  to  it.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
throat,  and  the  punctures  were  kept  open  for  two  hours  with 
warm  wet  cloths:  after  which,  ten  more  leeches  were  placed 
on  the  throat,  followed  by  warm  wet  cloths  as  before.  Mustard 
plasters  were  put  on  the  legs,  and  opening  medicine  administer- 
ed ;  but  all  these  efforts  were  fruitless ;  the  child  died  before 
five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 

^*  On  dissection,  the  only  appearance  of  disease,  was  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx,  very  strong  at  the  glottis ;  diminishing 
in  intensity  downwards,  and  terminating  in  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible degree  of  inflammation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lungs.  The  heart,  brain,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
were  declared  by  the  physicians  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  health.  They  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  brain 
exhibited  some  indications  of  former  inflammation;  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was,  the  inflammation  of  the  glottis 
producing  sufibcation,  by  rendering  the  passage  too  narrow  fbr 
respiration. 

The  brain,  the  heart,  the  diseased  larynx,  the  skull,  and  a 
cast  of  the  head,  are  now  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the 
society ;  from  which  will  be  seen,  that  the  skull  is  firm,  hard, 
and  free  from  any  marks  of  disease ;  and  the  brain  and  heart 
present  the  appearance  of  having  ceased  their  operations  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health ;  but  the  high  colour  of  the  inflamed 
larynx  is  no  longer  visible,  the  part  having  been  preserved  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

*M  have  not  dissected  the  brain,  but  if  the  society  should 
be  of  opinion  that  any  new  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  that  procedure,  I  wul  with  cheerfulness  have  it  per- 
formed. 

*^  In  order  to  enable  the  society  to  compare  the  external  deve- 
lopment of  the  organ  of  language  with  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  skull,  I  have  placed  on  the  table,  a  oust 
which  I  modelled  from  the  cast,  and  from  memory  shortly  after 
death ;  in  which  the  eyes  so  strongly  resemble  the  onginal, 
that,  on  shewing  the  miniature  copy  of  the  same  in  ivory,  now 
also  on  the  table,  to  numerous  friends  in  Vienna,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  child's  death,  those  who  had  known  him,  without  a 
single  exception,  picked  it  out  as  his  likeness,  fh>m  among 
several  ivory  miniature  busts,  with  which  it  was  always  exhi- 
bited promiscuously,  as  if  it  were  a  copy  from  the  antique,  as 
the  otners  naostly  were. 
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**  My  object  in  answering  the  searching  queries  of  this  inde- 
fatiptbly  exploring  child,  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  was,  to 
divide  his  attention,  so  that  none  of  his  faculties  should  be  al- 
lowed an  exhausting  degree  of  exercise,  which  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  confining  him  to  a  few  pursuits.  And  in  this  mode 
of  proceeding  I  conceive  that  I  have  acted  in  harmony  with  the 
mass  of  sound  recommendation,  contained  in  many  papers  in 
the  Phrenological  Journal. 

"  Whenever  a  conversation  arose  in  his  presence  on  any  sub- 
ject  new  to  him,  no  matter  how  abstruse,  lie  would  for  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months  afterwards,  ask  questions,  ingeniously 
framed,  to  procure  for  himself  a  systematic  view  of  the  thing ; 
and,  until  his  queries  were  solved,  his  mind  was  fretted,  and 
he  often  dwelt  on  the  point  with  intense  anxiety,  reiterating  the 
inquiry  in  .various  modifications,  until  he  obtained  the  satisfac- 
tion he  80  ardently  desired. 

^*  Few  of  the  statements  in  this  paper  rest  on  my  authority ; 
hundreds  of  persons  in  London,  Rotterdam,  Cologne,  Frank- 
fort, and  Vienna,  have  repeatedly  spoken  with  astonishment  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  the  persever- 
ance with  which  he  strove  to  procure  the  information. 

**  It  has  been  said  that  so  precocious  a  child  ought  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  country  among  persons  of  no  intelligence, 
and  be  inured  to  athletic  sports,  m  order  that  his  brain  might, 
as  much  as  possible,  remain  inactive,  until  the  body  should  at- 
tain some  degree  of  maturity. 

^  If  the  object  be  to  rear  an  animal,  then  society,  where  ani- 
mal propensity  is  dominant,  would  be  likely  to  efilect  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  such  innate,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  as  this 
child  possessed,  if  placed  under  animal  guidance,  would  in  all 
probability  be  perverted  without  loss  of  force,  and,  therefore, 
an  arrant  knave  of  the  worst  species  might  result  from  such  in- 
judicious association. 

*^  But  if  the  object  be  to  train  the  child  into  a  man,  then  the 
greater  the  moral  and  intellectual  power,  the  greater  need  is 
there  of  judicious,  moral,  and  intellectual  guidance,  for  such  a 
mind  will  make  progress  of  some  sort,  no  obstacles  can  prevent 
it ;  if,  therefore,  it  be  not  directed  into  the  right  way,  it  will 
go  astray,  and  proceed  in  the  wrong. 

*•  In  reviewing  my  mode  of  treatment  of  the  child  in  ques- 
tion, now  seven  years  after  his  death,  and  after  much  discussioo 
at  the  Phrenological  and  this  Society,  I  really  do  not  see  in 
what  I  have  essentially  erred ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
Providence  should  place  me  in  charge  of  such  another  prodigy, 
I  should  fidlow  pretty  near  the  same  course  with  him,  being 
satisfied  that  my  procedure  was,  in  the  main,  correct^ 
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AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  PHRENOLOGY.     Nos.  IIL  and  IV.  ot 

Vol.  IV.    BosTOK,  1836. 

Our  Transatlantic  fellow-labourer  continues  his  career  of  use- 
fulness, but  the  two  last  numbers  have  reached  us  too  recently 
to  admit  of  any  lengthened  notice.  As  usual,  Professor  Cald- 
well stands  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  and,  in  an  examination 
of  the  philosophical  opinions  contained  in  Lord  Brougham^s 
Discourse  on  Natural  Theology,  deals  his  Lordship  such  a 
shower  of  ponderous  and  well-clirected  blows  as  utterly  to  de- 
molish almost  every  one  of  the  phyaological  positions  on  which 
his  extraordinary  metaphysical  arguments  are  founded. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  the  article  which  has  most 
diverted  us  by  the  grotesque  assumption  of  superior  acumen, 
candour,  and  accuracy,  is  one  by  Mr  Frothingham,  on  *^  New 
Phrenological  Theories,^  in  which,  after  telling  us  that  he  has 
<^  btd  recent^  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  course 
does  noijeel  smfficient  confidence  in  his  own  practical  skiil  to 
compare  all  its  theories  with  nature,*^  he  facetiously  assures  us 
that  the  science  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  alleged  facts 
are  inaccurate  ;  that  the  skuUs  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians are  remarkable  for  an  organization  the  opposite  of 
their  manifestations,  and  that  to  overcome  these  oifficulties 
he  begs  leave  to  **  suggest  a  theory'^  which  ^*has  resuUed 
in  the  discovert/^  as  I  believe,  of  a/  least  Jbuf  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  JacuUies  of  the  tnindj  toith  their  respective  organs — has 
thrown  new  light  upon  many  of  those  which  have  been  consider- 
ed as  established — and,  if  true,  must  materially  change  the  strvc* 
ture  oftlie  whole  phrenological  edifice !  '^  Verily  these  are  great 
doings  to  be  accomplished  so  speedily  by  one  who  has  *^  so 
recently  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,^  as  *^  not  to  have 
acquired  confidence  in  his  own  practical  skill  ;^  but  we  infer 
that  the  tr&nscendant  genius  of  Mr  Frothingham  has  enabled 
him  to  surmount  at  once  the  numerous  difficulties  which  render 
loag*  study  and  areat  practical  experience  necessary  to  other  less 
gifted  men  ;  and  to  uproot,  by  a  single  flourish  of  his  pen,  the 
anxiously  digested  results  of  whole  years  of  multiplied  ob- 
servations on  the  part  of  others.  From  this  dawn  of  future 
greatness,  we  anticipate  that  in  a  few  months  more  we  shall 
receive  the  whole  phrenological  edifice  from  his  hands  in  a  state 
of  accuracy  and  completeness  which  shall  enable  us  to  give  up 
fiirther  research,  and  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  continuing 
a  journal,  once  destined  for  its  advancement.  But  Mr  Froth- 
ingham assures  us  that  ^*  the  happiest  inspirations  ot  great  minds 
have  been  rejected   as  visionary,  because  above  the  common 
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mind  ;^  and  we  stop  lest  we  fall  into  this  unlucky  blunder  in 
regard  to  his  inspirations. 

The  first  faculty  discovered  by  Mr  Frothingham  is  *^  Watch- 
fulness,^-^ts  organ  is  situated  in  the  forward  part  of  Cautious- 
ness. The  second  is  ^^  Associativeness,^  and  its  organ  is  si- 
tuated under  Self-Esteem.  After  describing,  adlofigum^  the 
peculiar  function  of  this  faculty,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
It  acts,  the  author,  with  a  very  rigid  and  edifying  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  remarks  felicitously  that 
**  these  and  other  manift$UUi&fM  are  anbf  predided  Jrom^  the 
nature  ofihejaculty.  They  have  not  been  observed^  there  having 
beeti  no  opportunity /or  a  very  extensive  observitHon  qfjacts^ 
owing  to  its  recent  discovery.'^  Truly  Mr  F.  must  be  a  perfect 
treasure  to  our  Transatlantic  friends,  and  we  almost  wonder  that 
he  has  not  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  draw  up  a 
geographical  and  statistical  acoountof  the  Georgium  Sidus,  seeing 
that  he  could  so  easily  *^  predict^  its  structure  and  political  con- 
dition  '<  from  the  nature""  of  the  planet,  and  that  ^^  there  are 
really  no  opportunities  for  a  very  extensive  observation  of  facts^ 
regarding  it,  **  owing  to^  the  confounded  distance  from  us  at 
which  it  is  placed 

Mr  Frotningham  has  still  his  two  other  faculties  and  organs 
to  account  for.  The  one,  he  hints,  may  probably  be  named 
^  Sagacity  ;^  but  he  defers  it  and  its  companions  until  he  <<  has 
made  more  extensive  observations  of  their  development  and  ma- 
nifestations in  individuals,^  after  which  he  promises  to  present 
us  with  the  most  encouraging  and  the  most  practical  system  of 
mental  philosophy  which  the  world  ever  saw,  and  there  we 
leave  him. 

Mr  Frothingham  (ears  that  phrenologists  will  look  upon  his 
^^  theories,^  as  he  calls  them,  with  ^^  suspicion,^  &a,  but  as  we 
are  seriously  still  uncertain  whether  his  whole  lucubration  is  not 
intended  as  a  clever,  mystification,  and  it  has,  at  all  events^  af- 
forded us  much  entertainment,  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  snare 
by  treating  it  as  meant  for  philosophy.  As  a  whole  it  contains 
traces  <^  talent  and  thinking  which,  with  due  cultivation,  greater 
modesty,  and  more  extended  knowledge,  might  do  the  author 
credit,  and  ultimately  entitle  him  to  rank  higher  than  he  is 
ever  likely  to  do  by  such  exhibitions  as  the  present.  With 
these  remarks,  dictated,  we  assure  him,  with  no  unfriendly  spirit, 
we  take  leave  of  him,  and  trust  that,  before  his  next  appearance, 
he  will  have  considered  the  propriety  of  observing  nature  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  before  so  unceremoniously  substituting  his 
own  **  THEORIES^  foT  the  mass  of  facts  already  collected  by  other 
observers. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PHRENOLOGY  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

OF  MEDICINE  AT  PARIS. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  famous  four  days* 
discussion  on  th^  subject  of  Phrenology,  which  occurred  last 
spring  in  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  which  was 
trumpeted  about  at  the  time  as  a  death-blow  to  the  science.  In 
the  January  Number  of  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  we  find  an  abstract  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressea  bjr  the  different  speakers,  and  willingly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  facility  thus  afforded,  of  transferring  it  to  our  own  pages. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  attach  no  great  value  to  dis* 
cussions  of  this  kind,  apart  from  a  direct  reference  to  facts,  and 
that  6n  this  as  on  most  similar  occasions,  both  parties  left  the 
matter  precisely  where  they  found  it.  Speaking  generally,  we 
cannot  say  that  either  of  them  manifested  that  minute  and  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  science,  which  alone 
can  enable  any  one  to  obtain  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  and 
to  expose  the  sophistries  of  the  opponents.  Some  of  the  speeches^ 
such  as  those  of  Broussais  and  Adelon,  were,  however,  very 
effective,  so  far  as  they  went;  but  what  follows  is  only  a 
meagre  outline  of  them. 

^^  Here  closed  the  discussion  on  the  causes  of  apoplexy ; 
and  the  other  topic  of  debate— Phrenology — was  introduced 
by  M.  Bouillaud.  He  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  rise  and  diffu- 
sion of  this  new  system  of  mental  philosophy,  and  shewed  very 
ably  that  its  leading  principles  had  been  recognised  by  many 
of  the  wisest  physiologists  long  prior  to  tho  time  of  Dr  Gall. 
M.  B.  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  while  he  believed  in  the 
general  axioms  of  the  science,  he  was  very  far  from  yielding  an 
assent  to  all  its  details,  as  expounded  in  any  publication  on  the 
subject.  *  For  example,  he  did  not  think  that  the  feeling  of 
sexual  desire,  or,  as  it  is  denominated,  Amativeness,  has  any 

*  In  his  recent  woik  on  Medical  Philosophy,  M.  B.  has  expressed  senti- 
ments to  the  same  effect.  His  words  are : — *  Without  doubt  a  good  deal  re- 
nudns  to  be  done  to  detennine  the  precise  seat  of  the  intellectual  and  morsl 
Acuities  and  their  instruments ;  without  doubt  the  new  science  is  still  wrapped 
in  obscurities  and  uncertainty.  But  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  rests  upon 
such  a  numerous  collection  of  facts  and  observations,  that  it  is  indestructible.* 
He  then  alludes  to  the  incredulity  of  M.  Magendie,  who  ranks  Phrenology 
with  necromancy,  alchemy,  and  astrology,  and  has  stated  his  opinion  in  this 
sentence : — *  The  efforts  of  that  pseudo-science  reduce  themselves  to  asser- 
tions which  cannot  bear  examination  for  an  instant.'  M.  Bouillaud  in  reply 
aays : — *  In  vain  Cuvier  and  Napoleon  opposed  the  doctrine  of  GalL  It 
triumphed  over  their  resistance,  and  by  a  revenge  worthy  of  itself,  it  niakei 
use  01  the  heads  of  these  two  great  men  to  supnort  its  own  principles.  After 
such  a  victory,  what  can  Phrenology  have  to  fear  fVom  any  other  enemy  ?* 
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connection  with  the  cerebeHum, — ^the  function  of  which  is  in 
his  opinion  to  preside  over  and  regulate  the  equilibrium  of  the 
muscular  system  in  walking  and  in  other  movements  of  the 
body. 

**  M.  Rochoux  was  delighted  to  hear  his  honourable  confrere 
make  so  liberal  an  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  and  he  was  anxious 
thus  publicly  to  call  attention  to  the  concessions  now  elicited ; 
for  the  main  scope  of  his  attack  on  Phrenology  was  directed 
against  that  mama  for  the  localization  of  mental  faculties,  which 
induced  Dr  Gall  in  the  first  instance  to  portion  out  the  brain 
into  twenty-seven  different  sections,  ana  his  followers  to  add 
nine  additional  sections  to  the  number. 

^^  M.  Broussais  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  defend  all 
the  qpinions  either  of  Dr  Gall  or  Spurzheim,  or  of  any  other 
phrenologist.  Many  of  the  details  of  authors  on  this,  and  in- 
deed on  every  other  branch  of  science,  are  necessarily  imper- 
fect and  inaccurate ;  but  such  an  objection  cannot  invalidate 
its  leading  principles  and  conclusions.  These  have  been  de- 
duced from  a  patient  examination  of  facts,  which  no  mere  rea- 
soning can  gainsay,  and  which  most  satisfactorily  establish  this 
important  truth,  that  certain  mental  developments  are  always 
associated  with  certain  cerebral  formations.  This  *  empiric* 
fact  is  the  foundation  of  all  phrenological  reasonings,  ana  not- 
withstanding the  indiscreet  and  ignorant  haste  of  many  disciples 
of  the  science,  its  essential  doctrines  are  based  upon  the  most 
incontestible  observations. 

"  M.  Rochoux  has  rather  contemptuously  asked  us  to  shew 
him  those  various  organs  of  the  brain,  which  exercise  different 
functions,  and  which  are  alleged  by  us  to  preside  over  different 
powers  of  the  mind.  No  discreet  phrenologist  has  ever  pro- 
lessed  to  point  out  the  different  portions  of  the  brain,  as  if  they 
were  separated  and  distinct  organs.  Like  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  itself,  they  are  intimately  and  indissolubly  connected  to- 
gether,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  boundaries  of 
each  division  or  cerebral  organ.  Of  late  years,  little  has  been 
said  by  the  opponents  of  Phrenology  of  that  argument,  drawn 
from  the  want  of  perfect  correspondence  between  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  cranium ;  an  argument  which  was  so 
boastfully  dwelt  upon  twelve  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  phre- 
nologist does  not  require  the  measurement  to  a  line,  either  in 
point  of  extent  or  of  prominence,  of  organs,  before  he  can  esti- 
mate the  prevailing  character  of  any  individual.  The  aban- 
donment of  this  weak  objection  shews  that  a  very  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  still  hostile 
to  Phrenology.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  comparative 
anatomy  is  opposed  to  our  science ;  for  example,  that  tne  brain 
of  many  of  the  lower  animals  very  much  resembles  that  of  a 
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human  being,  and  yet  their  m^ital  endowments  are  few  and 
feeble.     This  argument,  when  examined,  lends  but  little  sup- 
port to  the  opponents  of  Phrenology.     It  is  very  doubtful  that 
man  possesses  a  much  greater  number  of  mental  feelings  and 
faculties  than  many  of  tne  lower  animals.     In  them  they  exist 
probably  ^  en  germe,  en  esquisse.^     No  one  will  deny  that 
they  are  endowed  with  the  fminffs  of  love  for  their  offsprings 
and  of  attachment  to  their  abodes ;  and  we  think  that  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  possess  a  memory  for  persons,  things, 
and  places,  as  well  as  a  perception  of  sounds  and  distances. 
Who  will  deny  that  pride,  or  some  feding  close  akin  to  it,  is 
felt  by  the  cock  surrounded  by  his  feathered  dames,  by  the 
pigeon  strutting  about  with  puffed-out  neck,  and  the  pearoock 
displaying  his  gorgeous  train  ?  Is  there  not  scHnething  almost 
human  in  these  exhibitions  of  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Admi- 
ration ? — Glimmerings  of  Ideality  (.^),  of  judgment,  of  Compa- 
rison, of  Veneration,  of  Hope,  &c.  are  often  obserred  in  some 
animals,  and  most  conspicuously  in  those  which  approach  near- 
est  in  organization  to  the  human  development.     Does  not  the 
lively  joy  of  the  dog,  when  unkennelled  for  the  chase,  betoken 
something  of  the  workings  of  an  imagination  which  recalls  to 
him  the  pleasures  which  he  has  already  enjoyed  ?  and  are  we 
wrong  in  saying  that  this  most  faithful  animal  has  a  feeling  of 
veneration  (we  do  not  say  theosophy)  for  his  master  ? 

^*  We  have  heard  lately  a  great  deal  of  certain  direct  proofs 
— as  they  have  been  called — drawn  from  the  measurement  of 
the  heads  of  notorious  criminals — against  the  truth  of  Phre- 
nology. 

^^  The  language  which  has  been  used  by  our  opponents 
must  satisfy  every  candid  inquirer  that  they  have  not  at  all  un- 
derstood  the  doctrines  which  they  were  assailing.  It  is  rare 
that  a  murder  is  committed  from  mere  love  of  murder,  or  from 
the  direct  impulse  of  the  feeling  of  Destructiveness.  Other 
baneful  passions  too  frequently  urge  on  to  the  commission  of 
this  most  dreadful  of  sins.  Jealousy,  revenge,  avarice — these 
are  often  the  prompters  of  the  muraerous  deed.  Again,  it  has 
been  urged  against  Phrenology,  tliat  very  few  scientific  men^ 
distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  mental  or  physical  phi- 
losophy, have  announced  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  its  doc- 
trines. This,  indeed,  is  a  most  feeble  objection.  In  all  ages, 
the  <  savans*  have  been  the  most  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of 
new  discoveries.  The  dread  of  ridicule,  envy,  the  reluctance 
to  be  taught  any  subject  by  younger  and  less  lettered  men, 
and  a  host  of  other  feelings — such  are  very  often  the  true 
causes  of  their  hostility. 

^^  M.  Broussais  is  ready  to  admit  that  Phrenology  is  far  from 
being  yet  complete  as  a  phrenological  or  descriptive  system  of 
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all  the  cerebral  functions,  and  that  the  localization  of  certain 
faculties  is  still  imperfect.  What  remains  to  be  done  may  be 
easily  accomplishea  by  the  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
the  heads  of  those  who  are  conspicuously  distinguished  for  any 
particular  mental  endowment  There  may  be  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  limitation  of  certain  organs ;  but  such 
a  discrepancy  on  smaller  matters  affords  no  smid  objection  to 
the  fundamental  positions  of  the  science. 

^^  That  education  and  the  exercise  of  particular  faculties  wiU, 
at  least  in  youth,  induce  a  larger  development  of  the  oorres- 

nding  cerebral  organs,  than  if  no  such  education  or  exercise 
ad  beoi  undergone,  M.  firouseais  has  repeatedly  assured  him- 
self by  minute  observation  ;  but  we  are  to  remember  that  it  is 
only  when  there  is  no  remarkable  predominance  of  any  one  or- 
gan, that  the  brain  takes  the  direction  given  by  cultivaticm. 

<<  The  next  speaker  was  M.  Adelon,  one  of  the  most  scienti- 
fic members  of  the  Academy.  He  observed  that  M.  Rochoux 
was  not  quite  correct  in  stating  that  in  apoplexy,  whatever 
may  be  its  seat,  the  whole  of  the  brain  suffers,  and  that  the 
general  symptoms  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  Cerebellar  apo- 
plexy has  been  very  frequently  diagnosticated  by  the  presence 
of  involuntary  erections  of  the  penis.* 

**'  With  respect  to  the  labours  of  the  phrendogists,  M.  Ade- 
lon very  justly  remarked,  that  surely  they  are  quite  as  deserv- 
ing  of  scientinc  examination  as  the  attempts  of  anatomists  to 
measure  the  facial  angle  and  the  area  of  the  cranium  in  ani- 
mals— attempts  which  have  engaged  the  attrition  of  such  men 
as  Camper,  Daubenton,  Cuvier,  and  Soemmering.  All  these 
inquiries  rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  have  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view — to  discover,  by  the  formation  of  the  (anterior 
part)  head,  the  amount  of  intelligence  *po68es8ed.  Moreover, 
every  series  of  experiments  on  the  brain  and  nerves  performed, 
within  the  last  fifiy  3rears,  has  tended  to  establish  a  plurality 
of  organs.  The  divisions  of  Bichat,  the  researches  of  Sur 
Charles  Bell,  Magendie,  Flourens,  Foville,  &c.  all  tend  to  this 
result,  and  the  conclusions  which  these  eminent  physiologists 
have  come  to,  have  met  with  very  general  assent.  If  Phreno- 
logy has  more  lofty  pretensions,  aiming,  as  it  does,  to  penetrate 

*  *  M.  Recamier,  well  known  as  a  moat  experienced  and  able  phjridan, 
alat«d,  aa  the  result  of  his  experience,  that,  when  the  cerebral  baraiorrfaage 
was  on  the  anterior  lobea,  the  organs  of  speech  were  rtrj  genenllj  pual/jsed. 
M.  Bouillaud  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  remari[,  and  obsenred  that  the  loss 
of  speech  was  in  some  cases  of  apoplexy  unacoorapanled  with  anj  other  men- 
tal infirmitj.  It  is  neceaaarj  not  to  confound  the  mere  paraljsis  of  the 
tongue  with  the  loss  of  the  fiuniltj  of  speech.  The  movements  of  the  tongue 
maj  be  quite  fiee,  and  yet  the  patient  cannot  articulate  a  wmd.  The  cause 
of  this  special  aphonia  b  unquestionably  some  lesion  of  the  anterior  cerebral 
lobes.'* 
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into  the  depths  of  mental  philosophy,  it  encounters,  we  must 
acknowledge,  difficulties  numerous,  great,  and  perhaps  insur- 
mountable. But  be  it  remembered  that  it  professes  to  have 
been  built,  and  still  to  advance  on  the  results  of  cautious,  mi- 
nute, and  repeated  observation ;  and  if  so,  although  the  sub- 
ject may  be  still  encompassed  with  difficulties,  it  does  not  be- 
come the  man  of  science  to  reject  or  despise  its  labours.  The 
*  point  culminant'*  in  Phrenology  is,  first  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  faculties,  and  then  to  ascertain  the  precise  localizations 
of  these  faculties  or  endowments.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  ar- 
rive at  exact  and  indisputable  truth  on  such  questions ;  and  this 
is  the  only  real  objection  which  can  be  made.  In  conclusion, 
M.  Adelon  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  rash  and  unphilo- 
sophical  in  any  one  to  profess  his  contempt  of  Phrenology,  un- 
til he  has  minutely  and  most  attentively  studied  the  subject. 
Few  medical  men  have  leisure  enough  to  devote  to  such  diffi- 
cult inquiries  as  those  involved  in  Phrenology. 

**  M.  Amussat  professed  himself  favourable,  on  the  whole* 
to  the  conclusions  of  Phrenology.  He  denied  the  assertion  of 
M.  Rochoux,  that  the  history  of  apoplectic  symptoms  affords 
any  just  objection.  Many  cases  of  the  disease  seem  to  confirm 
the  doctrines  of  M.  Gall.  With  respect  to  the  alleged  incon- 
sistency of  the  cranial  development  in  Fieschi  and  other  noto- 
rious assassins  with  their  weU-known  characters,  M.  Amussat 
was  of  opinion,  that  many  incorrect  statements  had  been  made 
by  the  mends,  as  well  as  by  the  foes  of  Phrenology.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  head  of  Fieschi  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  moral  man.  Now,  in  truth,  it  is  (snewing 
the  mould)  the  head  of  a  miserable  wretch.  It  is  of  small 
dimensions.  The  organs  of  Pride  and  Firmness — the  most 
prominent  and  *  motfvant'  features  in  Fieschi's  character — 
however,  are  of  considerable  size.  The  lateral  depressions  in 
a  murderer^s  head  may  at  first  sight  surprise  us ;  but  be  it  re- 
membered, that  Gall  has  never  said  that  a  person  may  not  be 
an  assassin  *  sans  Torgane  du  meurtre."*  The  conformation  of 
the  head  of  Fieschi  accounts  for,  if  not  his  last  and  most  atro- 
cious  crime,  the  profligate  dispositions  of  his  general  character.* 
His  destructive  propensities  were  by  no  means  so  conspicuous 
as  his  inordinate  and  unprincipled  love  of  notoriety.  It  did  not 
appear  that  he  had  been  urged  on  to  his  villanous  acts  by  re- 
venge or  bloodthirstiness.  He  had  no  cause  of  resentment 
against  the  king  or  any  of  his  attendants ;  but  leading  for  a 
length  of  time  an  idle,  unoccupied,  and  unprincipled  life,  his 
heart  had  been  open  to  some  vague,  and  almost  undefinable 
Satanic  whisperings  of  personal  distinction. 

*  In  our  opinion  tlie  head  of  Fiieschi  is  in  all  its  parts  one  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology.— (Editoe,  P.  J.) 
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MM.  Mainsault  and  Capuron — the  former  a  most  meritori- 
ous surgeon,  tne  latter  a  distinguished  physician-accoucheur— 
spoke  in  favour  of  Phrenology.  One  remark  which  M.  Capu- 
ron made  deserves  to  be  noticed.  ^^  I  cannot,*"'  said  he,  ^^  be- 
lieve that  the  same  organ  is  the  seat  of  the  reasoning  principle 
which  controls  the  passiona,  and  of  these  very  passions  which 
so  often  overthrow  the  reason.^ — Arch,  Gener. 

^^  M.  Ferrus>  in  the  introductory  lecture  to  his  course  of  cli- 
nical instruction  *  on  mental  disease,  at  the  great  lunatic  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  Bicf.tre,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  va- 
lue of  Phrenology : — 

^^  *  The  method  of  studying  and  treating  insanity  recom- 
mended by  MM.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  appears  to  us  to  be  by 
far  more  philosophical  than  any  other,  and,  if  pursued  witn 
discretion,  likely  to  lead  to  most  oeneficial  consequences.^'^ 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

CASE  OF  JOHN  JENKINS,  who  was  Executed  for  Murder  at  Sjdnej, 

New  South  Wales. 

To  GsoaGE  Combe,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,— I  now  beg  your  acceptance,  in  my  brother^s  name, 
of  casts  of  the  heads  of  Dr  Wardell  and  his  murderer  Jenkins ; 
should  you  think  them  worthy  a  place  in  your  collection.  The 
following  is  their  history: — My  brother  Mr  Archibald  Johnston, 
Surgeon,  R.  N.  then  of  H.  M.  S.  Hyacinth,  procured  them  at  Syd- 
ney, shortly  after  the  execution  of  Jenkins,  and  brought  them 
here  on  the  26th  December  last.  It  is  believed  they  are  the  only 
copies  that  have  reached  Europe,  very  few  having  been  taken, 
at  an  expense  to  subscribers  of  one  guinea  each,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  an  Italian  artist  recently  settled  at  Sidney. 

My  brother  regrets  that  an  Australian  newspaper,  giving  an 
account  of  the  trial,  and  commenting  on  the  atrocious  charac- 
ter of  Jenkins,  has  fallen  aside ;  the  details  in  the  printed  no- 
tice herewith  are,, however,  quite  correct. 

Trusting  that  these  may  be  of  some  use  in  confirming  the 
truths  of  the  valuable  science  you  so  ably  advocate,  I  remain, 

&C. 

A.  K.  JOHNSTON. 
8.  FmsDsmiCK  Stesst,  EoiNaumoa, 
IStkJamuary  1837- 

,  *  The  example  of  M.  Femis  deserves  to  be  imitated  is  thjscouotrj.  In- 
sanitj,  like  every  other  disease,  can  be  advantageously  studied  onlj  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick.  Hitherto  all  our  public  lunatic  establishments  are  no 
better  than  so  manj  *  musea  cUusa.*  Now  that  medical  jurisprudence  is 
more  attended  to,  we  maj  hope  that  the  studj  of  mental  disorders  will  occu* 
pj  a  prominent  place  in  medical  instruction. 
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Mr  Combe  returned  his  best  thanks  for  the  casts,  which  nre 
very  valuable,  and  we  hope  that  the  example  of  Mr  Johnston 
will  not  be  lost  on  other  medical  officers  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  interests  of  science. 

Cerebral  Development  of  John  Jenkins. 

This  head  is  remarkably  small,  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  brain  being  in  the  posterior  region. 


Amativeness  large. 
Philoprogenitiveness  large. 
Concentrativeuesa  fiilL 
Adheaiveness  large. 
CombatiFeneas  yerjr  larffe. 
Destructiveness  rather  large. 
AUmentiveneas  large. 
Secretiveness  full. 
Acquiskivenestf  large. 
Constructiveness  moderate. 
Self-Esteem  enormously  large. 
Love  of  Approbation  full. 
Cautiousness  very  smalL 
Benevolence  rather  large. 
Veneration  large. 
Firmness  full. 

Conscientiousness  rather  small. 
Hope  very  large. 


Wonder  large. 

Ideality  smalL 

Wit  full. 

Imitation  lai^ge. 

Individuality  huge. 

Form  fuU. 

Size  large. 

Weight  large. 

Colouring  rather  smalL 

Locality  TulL 

Number  small. 

Order  full  on  right  side,  small  on  leiV. 

Eventuality  full. 

Time  full. 

Tune  full 

Langua^  moderate. 

Companson  full. 

Causality  fulL 


This  statement  indicates  the  relative  proportions  of  the  or- 
gansy  but  does  not  convey  a  complete  idea  oi  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  development.  The  head  altogether  is  on  a  small 
scale,  yet  many  of  the  organs  are  remarkably  prominent  The 
chief  characteristics  are — an  enormous  Comoativeness,  Self- 
Esteem,  and  Hope,  which,  combined  with  a  very  de6cient  Cau- 
tiousness, would  lead  to  an  utter  egotism  and  recklessness  of 
disposition.  There  is  so  much  intellect.  Benevolence,  Venera- 
tion, and  Hope,  that  the  individual  could  not  have  been  desti- 
tute of  some  of  the  hisher  qualities  of  human  nature ;  and  we 
regret  that  so  little  is  Known  of  his  history  and  character.  The 
head  is  remarkably  high  for  its  size.  The  two  hemispheres 
are  unequaRy  developed.  Altogether  the  head,  from  its  dimi- 
nutive size,  striking  protuberance  of  particular  organs,  and  sin- 
gular combination,  is  remarkable.  Small  size  in  the  brain  is 
indicative  of  mental  feebleness;  yet  this  being,  from  his  enormous 
Self-Esteem,  would  conceive  himself  a  man  of  gigantic  power, 
both  physical  and  mental ;  and,  from  the  great  size  of  this  or- 
gan, combined  with  his  large  Combativeness,  very  deficient 
Cautiousness,  and  large  Hope,  would  dare  every  thing  in  tke 
complete  con6dence  of  success,  however  much  the  enterprize 
might  exceed  his  physical  or  mental  capacity. 

We  abstain  from  making  any  remarks  on  the  head  of  Dr 
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Wardell,  as  he  may  have  relatives  to  whose  feelings  our  obser- 
vations might  prove  disagreeable. 

The  following  account  is  extracted  from  a  Sydney  newspaper 
sent  to  us  by  Mr  Johnston. 

Murder  ofDr  Wardellat  Sydney^  and  Execution  of  his  Murderers, 

1  he  first  direct  accounts  of  the  murder  of  Dr  Ward  ell,  the 
barrister,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  to  which  we  alluded 
some  time  bad,  on  the  authority  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  papers, 
were  received  in  town  yesterday  ;  the  Harmony,  by  which  for- 
mer accounts  were  sent,  and  which  sailed  on  the  SOth  of  Septem- 
ber, not  having  yet  arrived,  fears  of  her  safety  are  entertained. 
By  the  Sydney  Gazette  of  November  10.  we  see  that  the  mur- 
derers, John  Jenkins  and  Thomas  Tattersdale,  were  tried  on 
the  Friday  preceding,  and  found  guilty  on  clear  and  unques- 
tionable- testimony,  given  by  an  accomplice  named  Emanuel 
Brace,  a  lad  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  were  all  pri- 
soners of  the  Crown.  Brace,  having  fled  from  his  master  to 
the  bush,  met  with  Jenkins,  who  had  escaped  from  an  iron-gang 
to  which  he  was  condemned  for  previous  outrages ;  he  was 
armed  with  a  musket  and  cutlass ;  tney  agreed  to  act  together, 
and  committed  several  robberies  for  food  and  clothing.  They 
afterwards  fell  in  with  Tattersdale,  who  had  been  a  former  ship- 
mate of  Jenkins,  and  whom  they  persuaded  to  join  them,  which 
he  did,  after  robbing  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  assigned. 
They  then  in  concert  committed  several  more  robberies,  living 
in  bark-huts,  which  they  erected,  and  feeding  on  their  spoiL 
On  the  morning  of  the  murder  they  were  in  a  hut,  which  they 
hat!  erected  in  the  woods  on  Dr  WardelPs  estate.  Dr  Wardell, 
in  riding  over  his  lands,  came  upon  them,  and,  calling  upon 
them  to  surrender,  Jenkins  seized  upon  a  piece  of  rock  and 
threatened  him,  directing  Tattersdale  at  the  same  time  to  fetch 
the  musket ;  this  Tattersdale  did,  and  Jenkins  seizing  it,  went 
up  to  Dr  Wardell,  who  exclaimed — *•  Oh,  for  God's  sake  don't 
do  that  !^  To  which  Jenkins  replied — **  By  Heaven  I  will,'' 
and  going  close  to  him,  fired  the  piece  into  his  body.  The 
horse  immediately  galloped  off  with  his  master  on  his  back.  It 
was  supposed  the  unhappy  gentleman  afterwards  fell  from  the 
horse,  wnich  went  home  to  the  paddock,  and  the  next  day  his 
body  was  found  close  to  an  oak  tree,  to  which  he  had  crawled. 
The  prisoners  were  subsequently  apprehended,  when  Brace 
tumea  evidence  for  the  Crown,  and  detailed  all  the  facts  of 
their  association  to  the  moment  of  the  murder,  in  which  he  was 
fully  confirmed  by  other  witnesses.  All  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown  having  been  examined,  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty. 
On  Deing  called  on  to  say  what  they  had  to  oflTer  why  they 
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should  not  receive  the  judgment  to  die,  Jenkins  vociferated  that 
he  had  a  good  deal  to  sav  on  the  subject ;  he  considered  that 
he  had  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  in  the  first  place,  that  old  woman 
(the  barrister)  had  been  shoved  in  upon  them  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  them  to  their  destruction ;  he  could  have  conducted 
his  own  case  with  a  better  chance  of  justice ;  and,  to  shew  the 
manner  in  which  the  feeling  was  against  him,  the  jury  were  not 
out  a  second  when  they  brought  him  in  guilty  ;  but  ne  did  not 
care  for  either  judge  or  jury,  or  the  whole  Court,  whom  he 
would  shoot  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if  he  had  his  gun  there ; 
he  became  very  violent,  and  struck  the  dock  with  his  hand, 
quite  infuriated.  The  Chief  Justice  then  proceeded  to  pass 
tne  sentence  in  the  most  imposing  manner,  but  had  scarcely 
finished  the  last  sentence  when  the  culprit  Jenkins,  with  a  fe- 
rocity unparalleled,  rushed  forward  towards  his  unhappy  com- 
panion, who  stood  at  some  distance  from  him  in  the  dock,  and 
struck  him  two  violent  blows,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
added  another  victim  to  his  murderous  appetite,  but  for  the 
police,  who  rushed  into  the  dock,  and  with  much  difficulty  se- 
cured him. 

When  Jenkins  was  led  out  for  execution,  he  addressed  the 
felons  in  the  yard  to  the  following  effect : — "  Well,  good  bye, 
my  lads,  I  have  not  time  to  say  much  to  you ;  I  acknowledge 
I  shot  the  Doctor,  but  it  was  not  for  gain,  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  my  feUmo  prisotiers^  because  he  was  a  tyrant ;  and  I  have 
one  thing  to  recommend  to  you  as  a  friend  ;  it  is  this,  if  any  of 
you  take  the  bush,  shoot  every  tyrant  you  come  across,  and 
there  are  several  now  in  the  yard  who  ought  to  be  served  so.  I 
have  done  several  robberies,  and  for  fear  that  any  innocent  man 
should  suffer  on  my  account,  I  have  made  a  confession  to  the 
gaoler,  and  given  such  marks  and  tokens  as  will  prove  it  was  I 
that  committed  the  acts.  I  robbed  a  man  named  Mills  at  Kiss- 
in<;  Point,  and  also  a  man  on  the  Liverpool  road  named  Far- 
rell,*  and  a  man  at  Liverpool,  whom  /  stabbed ;  he  may  be  since 
dead  for  aught  I  know ;  I  have  heard  that  he  was  missing  since 
that  time,  and  it  is  most  probable  he  has  been  eaten  by  the  na- 
tive dogs ;  I  have  told  where  the  property  is,  in  order  to  shew 
that  I  have  told  the  truth.  I  have  not  time  to  say  any  more, 
lads,  but  I  hope  you  will  all  prayjbr  mer  This  address  be- 
ing ended,  the  rope  was  secured  round  his  neck,  and  the  other 
culprits  shook  hands,  but  Jenkins  turned  away  from  Tatters- 
dale  with  disdain,  and  said  something  like  "  let  every  villain 
shake  hands  with  himself."  At  the  solicitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
MacEncroe  he  consented  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  as  he 
approached  his  uphappy  companion  in  crime,  who  appeared  to 
be  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  making  pious  ejaculations,  he  said. 
Come,  come,  my  lad,  none  of  that  crying,  ifs  no  use  crying 
now ;  well  be  all  rif^  in  ten  minutes  time  -^  he  then  gave  him 
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a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  took  hfs  stand.  The  clergy-: 
man  having  retired,  and  the  arrangements  being  complete,  the 
platform  ten^  and  the  world  closed  on  one  of  the  most  ruthless 
assassins  that  ever  infested  the  Colony. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

TRAIT^  D£  TRRkS0IX>QlE  HUMAINE  £T  OOMPAR££;  Ac 

compagni  d*un  Magnifique  Atlas  in  Folio  de  120  Pbv>cbe8y  oontcnant 
plus  de  800  Sc^ts  d'Anatomie  Humaine  et  Compar^d'un  parfidte  exe- 
cution. Par  J.  ViMOMT,  M.  D^  &c.  2  tomes  4to.  Paris  and  London : 
1835. 

Thk  title  of  this  work,  which  we  have  copied  at  full  length, 
contains  a  eulogium  on  the  Atlas  to  which  we  fully  subscribe. 
It  is  really  "  magnificent  *  and  **  perfect  in  execution.^  The 
arrangement  of  the  objects  might  have  been  rendered  more  con- 
venient by  grouping  together  those  that  are  related,  or  which 
serve  to  illustrate  each  other  by  contrast ;  the  references  might 
have  been  rendered  more  complete^  and  the  descriptions  more 
ample  and  explicit ;  but,  in  respect  to  correctness  and  beauty  of 
drawing,  the  Atlas  appears  to  us  to  be  nearly  unparalleled  in 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  *^  Traitd  itself,  consists  of  two  quarto  volumes  of  letter- 
press, the  first  containing  431,  and  the  second  654  pages.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  writing  a  review  of  such  a  work  that 
would  at  all  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  merits  and  contents ; 
we  intend,  therefore,  to  notice,  in  a  succession  of  Numbers,  those 
portions  of  it  which  are  particularly  new,  and  which  will  most 
interest  the  phrenologists  of  this  country,  reserving  our  oxn- 
mentary  on  the  work  itself  till  the  close,  when  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  justness  of  our  remarks. 

Dr  Vimont  adopts  a  classification  of  the  organs  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  previously  used.  We  do  not  either  admire  the 
logical  principles  on  which  his  arranfl^ement  is  founded,  or  per- 
ceive the  utility  of  it ;  nor  do  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  gene- 
rally adopted.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  the  period  is  not  yet  arrived  for 
accomplishing  a  perfect  classification,  and  that  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous, on  the  whole,  for  phrenologists  in  general  to  follow  one 
Older  of  arranging  the  faculties,  although  not  perfect,  than  for 
every  author  and  lecturer,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  to 
introduce  one  of  his  own,  we  forbear  to  discuss  the  particular 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  which  Dr  Vimont  has  presented.  We 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  new  matter  regarding  the  faculties 
and  organs  which  he  brings  to  light     The  first  of  these  is  the 
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'0R<3AN'  fep' 6ELF.PRb4e!IVAT16N.     ^ 
(Organe  de  la  Conservaikn, ) 

'  On  this  subject,  Dr  Vimont's  remarks  are  the  following:— 
Self-preservation  is  an  innate  sentiment  which  belongs  to  all 
animals.  All  the  functions,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
daily  used,  contribute,  without  doubt,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species ;  but  the  expression  is  here  employed  in  a  much  more 
limited  sense,  namely,  to  designate  a  mode  of  acting  of  thecere- 
bro-nervous  system,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  funda- 
mental faculty.  It  consists  in  an  impression  purely  instinctive, 
which  prompts  animals  to  fly  or  to-  Keep  themselves  on  their 
guard,  when  any  extenml  circumstances  appear  to  threaten 
their  existence.  This  faculty  is  one  of  those  which  manifest 
themselves  at  an  early  period  in  animals.  Dr  Vimont  is  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  to  it  must  be  ascribed  the  squalling  of 
the  infant  when  newly  born,  and  the  cries  which  young  animals 
emit  when  some  unexpected  object  alarms  them.  It  was  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  certain  species  at  the  least  noise,  or  at 
the  aspect  of  an  object  which  they  saw  for  the  first  time, 
whicb  led  him  to  entertain  the  idea  that  their  manner  of  act? 
ing  in  this  case  might  depend  on  a  fundamental  faculty.  He 
had  seen  foxes,  rats,  mice,  cats,  disappear  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  at  the  imexpected  sight  of  a  person,  or  on  hearing 
an  unwonted  sound*  Whence,  said  he,  can  such  a  mode  of 
*  action  arise  ?  What  can  cause  these  auimals  to  apprehend  that 
^eor  life  is  in  dapger,  since  many  of  them  have  never  experi- 
enced any  thing  which  can  lead  them  to  enter|ain  any  dread 
from  th^  external  occurrences  ?  Nevertheless,  their  first 
action  is, to  fly... 

In  the  begmning  of  his  inquiries,  and  for  It  considerable  time, 
he  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  these  animals 
might  depend  on  a  considerable  development. of  Secretiveness  or 
Cautiousness,  but  numerous  6bservati()|is  destroyed  this  suppo^ 
sition.  Experience  demonstrated  to  him,  that  animals  possess- 
ing little  Secretiveness  and  little  Cautiousness,  allowed  nobody 
to /nppro^cfa  them  without  great  difficulty)  and  had  a  singular 
tendency  to  fly  or  to  preserve  themselves.  As  observations 
made  on  individuals  of  the  same  ^ecies  were  best  adapted  for 
reaching  the  truth,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ha- 
bits of  several  animals  which  he  reared  under  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  keeping  an  exact  account  of  their  most  remarkable  faculties. 
From  1624  ^o  1825,  he  observed  with  care  the  conduct  and 
actionsof  a  dozen  rabbits,  the  ofl'spring  of  the  same  mother. 
He  used  to  set  them  at  liberty  twice  a-week  in  agarden,  and  to 
dedicate  two  hours  to  surveying  them.  One  oi  them  struck 
bim  more  than  ^  the  others,  by,  the  habit  which  it  had  of  fljf- 
ing  with  astonishing  rapidity  every  time  he  approached  it ;  it 
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is  difficult  to  believe  how  frequently  he  saw  It  0trik<^  the  grounii 
suddenly  with  its  paws,  probably  to  give  notice  to  its  compar 
nions,  and  then  instantly  disappear.  Nevertheless  it  waa  ^ei- 
ther more  cunning  nor  more  circumspect  than  the  others ;  if, 
was  even  the  one  which  he  seized  most  easily  when  he  wished 
to  put  them  into  their  boxes ;  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  great 
trouble  in  catching  several  others,  which  succeeded  in  avoiding 
him  by  a  thousand  detours.  What,  then,  he.  asked  himseli, 
can  give  to  this  animal  the  idea  of  flying  .off  with  such  rapidity  ? 
Why,  then,  is  there  in  this  respect  so  great  a  difference  among 
twelve  animaTs  produced  by  the  same  mother,  and  all  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  external  circumstances?  Without  doubt 
all  these  animals  have  a  tendency  to  run  away,  but  all  do  not  fly 
with  the  same  promptitude.  Nevertheless,  in  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  of  all  animals,  he  saw  that  this  action  was  general,  that  in 
some  species  it  was  more  striking  than  in  others,  and  that  if  it 
was  less  apparent  in  tame  animals,  the  difference  was  to  be  attri* 
hutedto  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  in  diminishing 
the  activity  of  this  faculty  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  recpgmse 
its  manifestations.  Let  us  attempt,  for  example,  to  seize  u)  it? 
cage,  a  bird  which  we  have  possessed  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
we  shall  be  astonidied  at  the  efforts  which  it  will  make  to  escape ; 
after  an  interval  of  time,  more  or  less  extensive,  this  animal 
which  at  first  tpok  to  flight  at  the  sUchtest.  movemept,.  ^U 
come  and  present  itself  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  take  hM 
of  it 

Being  nearly  certain  that  there  exists  in  animals  an  instinc- 
tive sentiment  or  faculty  which  prompts  them  to  self-preserva- 
tion, or  to  shun  every  diing  that  threatens  their  existence,  it 
only  remained  for  i>r  Vimont  to  determine  what  might  be  the 
cerebral  part  which  was  the  seat  of  this  feeling. 

The  examination  of  the  skulls  o^  a  great  many  animals  was 
of  no  use,  because,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  observations  should  be  made  first  on  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  He  therefore  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the 
examination  of  the  skulls  of  the  rabbits  which  he  had  observed 
with  so  much  care.  The  skull  of  the  rabbit  which  took  to  flight 
with  so  much  rapidity,  compared  with  the  skulls  belonging  to 
two  others  of  the  same  htter.  which  allowed  him  to  approach 
them  readily,  did  not,  at  the  first  inspection,  offer  any  tlung  re- 
markable to  his  observation.  It  was  not  so  with  their  brains. 
Viewed  on  the  upper  surface,  these  three  brains  differed  very 
little,  one  exceptea,  in  which  the  cerebellum  was  more  developed. 
The  case  was  very  different  when  the  base  of  the  brain  was 
examined.  There  was  a  striking  difference  in  this  region  be- 
tween the  brain  of  the  rabbit  which  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
observations  and  the  other  iyaa     In  it,  the  portion  of  the  brain, 
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AA,  Plate  LXXVIL  fig.  1,  was  twice  a8  large  as  in  the  other 
brains. 

As  he  had  particular  reasons  for  preserving  untouched  four 
of  the  nine  other  rabbits,  he  could  examine  only  five  more  brains, 
and  he  affirms  that  he  did  not  find  a  single  one  the  size  of  which, 
in  the  part  before  indicated,  equalled  that  of  the  rabbit  which 
fled  so  fast  on  his  approach. 

Immediately  after  making  this  observation,  he  carefully  exa- 
mined the  brains  of  all  the  animals  which  he  had  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  also  their  skulls  at  the  situation  where  this 
cerebral  organ  is  placed.  It  was  easy  to  do  this  on  the  base  of 
skulls  of  the  very  numerous  species  which  compose  his  collection. 
It  would  be  difficult,  he  says,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  experienced  in  discovering  that  all  the  animals  which 
naturally  have  a  tendency  to  fly  with  rapidity  at  the  approach 
of  any  one,  or  by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  were 
precisely  those  which  presented  this  part  of  the  brain  in  the 
highest  degree  of  development,  such  are  the  ape,  the  fox,  the 
badger,  the  cat,  the  marten,  the  poll-cat,  the  marmot,  the  hare : 
It  is  enormous  in  the  stag  and  roebuck. 

He  then  describes  its  situation  in  birds,  but  we  find  it  im- 
possible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  locality  without  the 
aid  of  the  plates  to  wnich  he  refers. 

The  region  of  the  cranium  in  which  this  organ  in  quadrupeds  is 
lodged  is  the  lateral  sphenoidal  fossa  (CE,  fig.  3,  PI.  V.  bis.).  In 
man  its  situation  is  the  same  (id.  pi.  fig.  2),  It  occupies  in  the 
latter  all  the  portion  of  the  sphenoidal  bone  marked  2  and  8,  fig. 
6,  PI.  XI.  bis ;  the  anterior  half  of  the  cerebral  surface  of  the 
temporal  bone  indicated  by  No.  8,  id.  pi.,  fig.  8.  Its  innermost 
surface  will  cover  the  two  anterior  thirds  of  the  upper  face  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  same  bone. 

An  old  gunner  who  died  in  the  Val-de-Grace  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bullies  that  ever  existed,  and  so  regardless  of  his  life 
that  he  exposed  it  daily  in  numerous  duels.  In  his  skull,  pre- 
sented to  Dr  Vimont  by  Dr  Gaubert,  the  region  before  speci- 
fied is  not  only  very  narrow,  but  has  little  depth.  He  has  com- 
pared this  skull  with  others  in  his  possession  in  this  region,  and 
the  difierence  in  extent  and  depth  is  well  marked.  He  has  not 
met  with  the  skull  of  any  person  who  had  a  propensity  to  self- 
destruction  without  disease  of  the  brain,  ana  therefore  cannot 
speak  of  the  development  of  the  organ  in  suicides. 

It  has  never  been  remarked,  says  Dr  Vimont,  by  any  one  be- 
fore him,  at  least  in  a  physiological  sense,  that  the  internal  root 
of  the  olfactory  nerve  loses  itself  in  the  portion  of  the  brain 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  organ  of  selff-preservation.  All 
the  world  knows  that  when  a  person  faints,  the  best  restorative 
is  to  make  him  smell  strong  liquors  and  aromatics.     May  not 
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the  organ  of  self-preservation  be  in  this  manner  immediately 
stimulated,  a  kind  of  sentinel,  destined,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, to  re-act  on  the  other  organs  ? 

Dr  Vimont  is  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  sentiment 
of  fear,  which  Gall  attributes  to  want  of  courage,  and  which 
Spurzheim  made  to  depend  on  Cautiousness,  may  be,  on  the 
contrary,  an  affection  ot  the  organ  of  self-p|pservation.  When 
a  man  considers  his  existence  threatened  by  a  body  above  him, 
he,  by  a  movement  truly  instinctive,  stoops  his  head  and  forms 
a  kind  of  arch  with  his  back.  This  movement  coincides  with 
the  situation  of  the  organ.  Persons  who  feel  uneasy  on  the  top 
of  a  tower  or  steeple  crouch  down  in  the  same  manner.  Dr 
Vimont  believes  that  the  disgreeable  impression  which  they  then 
experience  is  referable  to  an  affection  of  the  organ  of  self-pre- 
servation, and  that  it  is  this  affection  which  gives  rise  to  the 
gesture  above  described. 

He  considers  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  faculty  is  more 
extensive.  It  gives  a  character  of  egodsm  to  the  mind.  He 
has  constantly  found  -  more  egotists  among  bachelors  than 
among  married  persons.  In  France  he  finds  more  egotists 
among  priests  than  in  any  other  class  of  society*  which  ne  at- 
tributes in  part  to  the  retired  life  which  they  lead.  Contempt  of 
life  and  generous  actions  should  depend  on  a  small  development 
of  the  organ,  particularly  if  other  faculties  are  in  a  sumcient 
state  of  development.  He  regards  a  panic  as  an  affection  of 
this  organ. 

This  is  an  abridged  translation  of  Dr  Vimon^s  section  on  this 
organ.  He  observes  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  said 
nothing  about  this  organ, — that  the  first  mention  made  of  one 
analogous  to  it  is  in  Mr  Combers  System,  third  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1880,  in  which  an  omm  of  love  of  life  is  spoken  of, 
and  a  case  reported  by  Dr  A.  Combe  in  support  of  it  is  refer- 
red to.  He  made  his  own  observations  prior  to  1830,  and  is, 
therefore,  by  his  own  account,  the  discoverer  of  the  organ. 

On  this  point  we  remark,  that  the  rabbits,  from  whose  brains 
be  made  the  discovery,  ware,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
alive  in  1825  ;  Dr  A.  Combe  reported  his  case  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  vol.  iii  p.  471,  under  the  date  of  17th  May 
1826,  and  that  the  convolution  which  he  there  mentions  (al- 
though with  less  precise  accuracy  than  Dr  Vimont^  as  probably 
manuesting  the  love  of  life,  is  the  same  with  that  inaicated  by  the 
latter  as  the  organ  of  self-preservation.  The  ^^eral  idea  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  organ,  and  its  probable  situation,  were 
therefore,  pointed  out  by  Dr  Combe  so  early  as  May  1826,  al, 
though  they  did  not  appear  in  Mr  Combers  Svstem  of  Phreno. 
logy  till  1830.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  for  Vimont's  ow. 
observations  are  original,  and  accord  him  the  merit  of  havinn 
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disoohrered  the  oi^gSD  for  himself;  but,  as  he  is  a  great  stickler 
for  the  merit  of  discovery,  we  consider  it  right  to  state  the 
foregoing  facts. 

-  We  differ  from  Dr  Vimont  in  regarding  this  as  the  organ  of 
fear.  We  have  many  positive  facts  that  satisfy  us  that  Cau- 
tiousness is  the  organ  of  this  sentiment ;  but  we  observe  farther, 
that  extreme  fear  if  often  experienced  in  circumstances  in  which 
our  own  life  is  not  in  the  least  danger.    .If  a  bank  in  which 

E arsons  have  money  deposited  is  suspected  of  being  about  to 
il,  we  see  the  most  dreadful  panic  seize  the  creditors,  although 
the  loss  of  the  deposited  sum  would  not  endanger  the  preserva- 
tion of  any  one  of  them.  When  some  mothers  have  a  child  ab- 
sent from  home,  they  live  in  constant  fear  or  alarm  about  its 
safety,  till  it  returns,  and  yet  they  never  feel  that  their  own 
preservation  is  in  danger. 

If- we  suppose  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  to  produce  fear,  then 
this  organ,  acting  along  with  Acquisitiveness,  would  produce 
the  fear  of  losing  money  ;  acting  along  with  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  the  fear  of  losing  a  child  ;  tdong  with  love  of  life,  the  fear 
of  death,  or  anxiety  to  avoid  objects  and  situations  which  may 
induce  death ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  the  simple  sentiment  of 
the  love  of  life  manifesting  itself  in  fear  of  objects  that  do  not 
fiace  life  in  the  least  degree  in  danger. 

We  .can  conceive  that  a  strong  love  of  life,  by  concentrating 
all  the  faculties  on  self,  may  be  one  elemept  in  egotism,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  faculty  of  egotism  in  particular. 
This  feeling'arises  from  the  predominanqe  of  the  organs  df  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Self-Eflteem.  If  these  preponderate,  we  can- 
not conceive  the  individual  being  generous  and  disinterested ; 
but  we  can  imagine  the  organ  of  self-preservation  to  be  very 
large,  and  yet  if  co-existing  wUh  large  qi^qs  of ^thf^fieral  sen- 
timents, we  discover  no  necessary  discrepancy  between  their 
free  scope  in  benevolent  actions,  and  the  most  ardent  desire  to 
avoid  danger  to  life. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

\ 

t 

CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  POWEK  OF  CORRECTLY  APPRECIA- 
TING MAGNITUDE  AND  DISTANCE  WAS  IMPAIRED. 

To  Geo&oe  Combe,  Esq.  Lomdomfields,  24/A  Nov.  1836. 

My  Dear  Sia, — Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  you 
consider  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  my  vision  as  explicable  upon 
any  phrenological  principles.  The  phenomenon  to  which  I 
allude  consists  in  a  sudden  and  involuntary  alteration  in  the 
apparent  size  of  objects  presented  to  sight.     Instead  of  their 
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jutmaliaaad  roallfliie,  Ihty  appeiur  ejctiedifigfy  im^  amUm^dit^ 
iamiy  iNit  oory  ef^wr/MT'^sp^c^m/t  sNo«Sbctof  volitkmiywtkypxO' 
dnco'itbis  awdkiaB  ra  sights  'oeilher  cnt^jaatf  .removo^k.  j  Uos 
floty  a»  far  aitl»iBiMi  pemeive,  induced /.b^^ any;  peatiltaff  ttate^i^ 
jiMth.^  >  The  ttmerciuring  which  it  aoa^nuQs^i&^ariabie^  son^ 
fttmes  an  bourvtoraetimes  more,  sqnietimes  liaBB.  :LBeed  hardly 
tey  that  the  state  is  paifi/ul ;  )>ainfi/ljiioweva%  only  on  account 
ot^Xhe  mtperfiatural  feelingv*  as  it  ware^  whichit  induces^  the 
'sounds  ol  ¥oices,  &c;!beirig  heard  as  coming  6om  tbeusualfdis- 
tancts,  whQe  the  actual  uttercr  seems  immensely  n^mored.  My 
own  hand  appears,  when  I  am  thus  afiected,  te  larger  than  a 
half-crown;  and  all  distant  ot^eots  are  propordonabty  rdistaot 
Xn  af^Marance,  but  still  perfectiy  disHnct,  I  duiy  mention^  that 
jaoy  sig^tis  what  is  teemed Jcmg'--<to  a  remarkable  degree.  J 
i%md  a  page  of  Small  Pica  print  at  three  feet  distanoe  withp^- 
fect.ease«  You  will  particulariy  oUige  me  by  aay  explanation 
.which  you  can  give  of  the  phenonienon.  No  surgeon  to  whom 
I' have  mentioned  it  can,  in  the  least  degree,  account  for  it.  I 
may  observe^  that  the  affections  mendoned  in  pages  896  and 
897  of  the  third  edition  of  your  "  System^  have  Ineen  familiar 
to  me  from  my  earliest  youth,  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  the 
above-mentioned  condition  can  have  any  reference  to  the  same 
cause,  since,  in  that -condition,  every  object  maintains  its  usual 
position  and  sMadiness*  The  only  organ  affected  iq>pears  to  be 
Size^  Not  finding)  as  I  in  some  degree  antidpated^  bxxV.  allti- 
sion  to  a  ease  (£  the  kind  in  your  last  edition,  I  take  the  liberty 
.of  thus  mentioning  tny  own,  not  knowing,  however,  whether  it 
is  absolutely  Angular.     I  remain,  &c. 

Js.  TouLMiv  Smith. 

Mr  Combe  wrote  to  Mr  Smithy  requesting  some  additional 
information,  and  received  the  following  answer,  dated  8th 
February  1837. 

*  Mr  DeaA  Sib,-— I  will  add,'  in  reply  to  your  queries,  that 
•I  percrivfe  colours,  forms,  and  order  with  perfect  K^orrectness, 
iOid  estimate  weight  and  mdmentum  succesatully.  In  fact,  iny 
<>rganB  of  Pom,  Size,  and  Weight,  Order,  and  Locality,  ar^  ail 
farge;  and  I -have  ever  experienced  very  considerable  readiness 
wiUi  my  pencil,  though  circumstances  have  prev^ted  my  ctil- 
4ivating  the  graphic  art,  I  never  experienced  the  sUghtest 
diflSoulty  in  either  estimating  or  drawing  pertperHve.  The 
affection  is  only  occasional.  I  remember  its  occasional  presence 
for  many  years.  When  it  is  present,  it  lasts  fr6m'half-«»>4i6ur 
-to  an  hour  at  a  time,— never  more,  fimuently  less^  •  The  Ikst 
time  it  was  present  was  in  July  last  During  its  continuance 
it  never  varies ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  there  has,  at  so^y  time, 
been  any  variation  in  the  nuxie  of  the  aflfectbn,  between  its 
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presence  at  one  time  and  at  another.  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
the  query  as  to  phfncai  sensations.  The  whole  accompanyiiu; 
sensations  are  unpleasant  on  account  of  the  supernatural  condi- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  sounds  of  usual  actual  magnitude  proceeding 
from  Meets  in  such  apparent  extreme  distance.  That  the 
senses  do  not  rectify  each  other,  is,  by  the  way,  well  proved 
from  the  fact,  that,  though  I  take  an  object  in  my  hand,  and 
perceive  by  touch  its  actual  dimensions,  my  visual  perception 
remains  unaltered,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reason  myself 
into  seeing  objects  of  their  real  size.  Though  perfectly  aware 
of  the  falsity  of  the  perception  at  the  time,  the  phenomena  are 
all  equally  manifest,  as  if  the  perception  were  correct ;  that  is, 
I  perfectly  recall  in  memory,  and  at  this  moment  see  mentally, 
before  me,  the  objects  of  this  diminutive  size.  Distant  objects, 
such  as  an  extensive  prospect,  appear  as  if  viewed  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly minute  camera  obscura.  As  to  my  digestion,  it  re- 
quires some  care  to  preserve  it  good,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
tne  affection  accompanies  any  peculiar  condition  of  digestive 
functions ;  and,  certainly,  irregularity  in  those  functions  is  not 
accompanied  in  general  oy  that  affection.     I  am,  &c. 

J^.  TouLMiK  Smith. 

Remarks  by  George  Conibe. 

In  my  System  of  Phrenology  I  have  hazarded  the  opinion, 
that  the  organ  of  Size  is  that  which  perceives  distance  and  per- 

Sective ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  peculiar  affection  of 
at  organ,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Dr  Vimont  admits  the  organ  of  Size,  and  agrees  witn  Dr 
Spurzheim,  and  phrenologists  in  general,  in  regard  to  its  situa- 
tion at  the  internal  angles  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes ;  but  he  con- 
ceives that  he  has  discovered  a  separate  organ  for  taking  cog- 
nizance of  distance,  situated  between  Size  and  Weight.  He 
divides  the  old  organ  of  Size  into  two,  and  calls  the  portion  next 
the  nose  the  ormn  of  Size,  and  that  next  to  Weight  the  organ 
of  Distance.  The  facts  detailed  by  Mr  Smith  seem  to  shew, 
that  the  same  organ  takes  cognizance,  both  of  size  and  dis- 
tance. The  size  of  an  object  is  estimated  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  lines  formed  by  its  different  surfaces ;  and  the  dis- 
tance between  two  objects  is  estimated  by  the  extent  of  space 
intervening  between  the  nearest  boundaries  of  each.  We  call 
our  perceptions  stze^  when  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  surfaces  of  a  whole  figure ;  and  Distance^ 
when  it  is  directed  to  the  space  intervenmg  between  two  ob- 
jects. In  both  instances,  however,  we  estimate  the  distance  be- 
tween points  or  lines ;  and  the  mental  perceptions  are  funda- 
mentally the  same.  Mr  Smithes  case  remains  a  problem  for 
solution. 
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SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Perception,    Conception^  Imagination^  and  jyTfmory.— In 
ireating  of  the  modes  of  activity  of  the  intellectual  organs,  Mr 
Combe  writes,  **  Thus  Perception  is  the  lowest  degree  of  ac- 
tivity of  any  of  these  faculties  excited  by  an  external  object ; 
and  Conception  and  Imagination  are  higher  degrees  of  activity, 
depending  on  internal  causes,  and  without  the  interference  of  an 
external  object^    This  is  the  view  commonly  received  by  phre- 
nologists, and  it  seems  to  be  correct  in  respect  to  what  is  md 
about  an  external  object ;  but  the  variea  condition  of  mind 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  difference  in  kind,  not  in  de- 
gree merely.     If  a  man  use  his  legs  successively  in  walking, 
running,  hopping,  and  leaping,  such  are  variations  in  the  kind 
of  motion,  not  in  the  degree  oi  it.     The  same  appears  to  hold 
good  in  the  different  kinds  of  mental  activity  mentioned.     If 
Imagination  were  only  a  higher  degree  of  activity,  it  would 
seem  very  like  a  necessary  implication,  that  one  able  easily  to 
imagine  things  should  also  be  particularly  well  able  to  perceive 
them,  and  that  the  same  circumstances  which  excite  imagina- 
tion should  also  render  perception  much  more  complete.     Yet 
is  not  the  reverse  of  this  the  fact  ?     Some  writers  of  fiction 
readily  imagining  scenes  or  things  that  never  existed,  are  by  no 
means  accurate  in  their  perception  of  realities,  and  some  of  our 
most  exact  observers  of  reality  are  little  prone  to  imagination. 
Stimulating  drinks  and  the  febrile  state  of  body  attending  ca- 
tarrhs or  other  complaints,  also  often  increase  the  force  of  ima- 
gination, while  they  blunt  or  derange  that  of  perception.     And 
(which  is  deserving  of  notice^  our  perceptions  are  usually  most 
exact  in  the  morning,  while  imagination  is  decidedly  most  ener* 
getic  towards  night.     For  the  present,  therefore,  would  it  not  be 
more  advisable  to  avoid  reference  to  degrees  of  activity,  in  at^ 
tempting  definitions  of  these  mental  states  or  processes,  and  to 
consider  perception  (or,  more  generally,  sensation)  merely  as  a 
state  of  mind  supposed  to  depend  on  activity  of  brain  induced 
by  something  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  senses ;  and  conception, 
imagination,  and  memory,  as  states  of  mind  supposed  to  depend 
on  some  action  of  the  bnun  induced  by  an  internal  condition  yet 
unknown  ?    Conception  and  Imagination  are  frequently  used  as 
equivalent  terms,  out  there  seems  to  be  a  distinctness  in  their 
proper  significations.     Imagination  implies  the  creation  of  ideas 
altogether  self-derived.     Conception  is  the  creation  of  ideas  sup- 
posed to  represent  those  of  another  person.     Thus,  we  perceive 
a  scene  which  is  before  our  eyes ;  we  conceive  one  which  is  de- 
scribed to  us ;  and  we  imagine  a  new  one  which  neither  we  our- 
selves nor  any  one  else  ever  did  perceive.     Memory,  as  defined 
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by  Mr  Combe,  implies  a  renewal  of  ^'  impressioDS  previously 
received,  attended  with  the  idea  of  'past  time,  and  consciousness 
of  their  former  existence.'^  Probaoly  this  is  as  good  a  defini- 
tion of  memory  as  can  be  given  at  present ;  yet  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty  in  accounting  for  the  ^'  idea  of  past  time,^  since  this  would 
imply  that  the  activity  of  the  orgai)  of  Time  was  a  requisite  for 
memory  in  any  other  organ.  I  suspect  that  memory  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  other  three  modes  of  manifestation 
here  spoken  of,  but  that  it  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  con- 
sciousness and  the  sense  of  resemblance.  Some  injuries  and 
diseased  states  appear  venr  materially  to  derange  con^iousness, 
memory,  and  the  sense  of  resemblance,  while  the  powefs  of  per- 
ception, conception  and  imagination  are  comparatively  intact, 
or,  at  least,  not  affected  in  equal  degree. — H.  C.  Watson.  [Mr 
Chenevix  has  thrown  out  some  suggestions  on  some  of  the  fore- 
going points,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  III.  p.  4*6. 
—Ed.] 

Letter fr&in  C.  T.  Wood^  Esq. — "  In  a  review  of  Mr  Watson^s 
Statistics  qf  Phrenology  in  Taifs  Magazine,  the  reviewer  asks, 
**  What  periodical  troubles  itself  with  Phrenology  ?"  I  should 
answer,  there  are  many  favourable  to  it,  and  give  phrenological 
notices  from  time  to  time ;  among  these  are  the  Mechanics*  Re- 
gister^  the  AfUhropological  Magazine^  the  Analyst^  and  the 
Spectator.  There  are  also  many  newspapers  favourable  to  the 
chief  of  sciences,  at  the  head  oi  which  may  be  mf^ntioned  the 
Scotsman^  but  what  I  now  wish  to  call  the  more  immediate  at- 
tention of  your  readers  to,  is  the  following  notice  in  the  Speda- 
tor^  the  soundest,  most  consistent,  liberal,  and  influential  poli- 
tical journal  in  the  island.     The  article  is  headed — 

«  Pebl's  Bumps.'" 
^^  Dr  Epps,  in  a  phrenological  view  of  the  pr^ress  of  crimi- 
nal legislation,  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Physician  for  the 
current  month,  has  this  passage  on  the  great  Tory  charlatan  of 
Tamworth  : — *  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  taken  much  credit  to  him- 
self for  amending  and  ameliorating  the  criminal  law ;  and,  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  oifences  already  referred  to,  the  follow, 
ing  were  some  of  these  much  praised  emendations  : — Stealing 
to  the  value  of  4ps.  was  punishable  with  death,  he  made  it  to 
the  amount  of  L.5 :  which  actually  is  a  sum,  compared  with  the 
value  of  40s.  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  less  in  value,  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  a  mau^s  life,  he  di- 
minished it  He  perpetuated  the  punishment  of  death  as  appli- 
cable to  forgeries.  [Punishment  of  death  is  barbarous,  and 
wholly  uniustiiBable  under  any  circumstances.]  An  examination 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel'^s  organization  will  explain  all  this.  The 
speech  Sir  Robert  Peel  delivered  at  his  installation  as  Ix>rd 
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Beclor  of  the  Glasgow  Uqivertity,  affords  one  of  ihe  best  illps- 
trations  of  the  oature  of  that  organkalion^ . 

We  are  curious  to  see  a  phrenological  estimate  of  t)ie  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Plausible.  The  phrenologists  would  advance 
their  science  in  popular  estimation/ and  niford  amusement  as 
.well  as  4nstruction9  by  gauging  the  capacities  of  some  of  our 
legislatorsy-^sounding  the  depths  and  shallows,  of  -tlidr  under- 
standings. Expert  practitioners- of  Phrenology ,  vc  understand, 
do  not  need  actually  to  feel  the  protuberaocesof  the  cranium,  or 
measure  the  skull ;  they  carry  the  callipers  in  their  eye,  and  can 
penetrate  through  the  thickest  crop  of  hair,  and  any  wig  but. a 
judge^s  or  a  bishop^s.  **  The  gallery  of  the  House  of  the  Com- 
mons would  be  a  capital  place  for  surveying  tlie  skulls  of  sena* 
tors  when  they  dofi^  their  hats  to  address  the  House,  and  a  clew 
might  thus  be  got  to  the  occasionally  inexplicable  freaks  of  some 
few  well-meaning  men.  The  thing  has  been  done  already,  we 
believe,  in  a  few  individual  ca^ea;  but  Dr  Epps  who  illustrates 
bis  lectures  on  Phrenology  with  living  examples  in  public  men, 
should  follow  out  the  exhibition  regularly  on  a  large  scale. 
Who  knows,  but  at  some  future  time,  not  very  distant,  a  can- 
didate for  the  suffrages  of  a  constituency  may  be  required  to 
append  to  his  address,  a  phrenological  testimonial  of  his  capa- 
bihties  for  performing  his  senatorial  duties.  The  state  of  the 
poll  would  then  be  the  true  index  of  the  characters  of  the  candi- 
dates."— ^No.  442,  p.  109.  This  is  a  pretty  good  proof  of  the 
^prowing  popularity  of  the  science,  which,  like  every  other  truth, 
IS  gradually  winning  its  way  into  general  esteem  and  admiration, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  enemies  and  the  still  more  de- 
trimental indiscretion  or  ignorance  of  friends.  Such  a  book  as 
Mr  Scotf  s  late  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  attack  on  Combers 
ComtUution  of  Man,  would  do  more  to  bring  odium  on  the 
phrenologists  than  all  the  pert  chirping  of  the  poor  benighted 
opponents  of  the  science.  Mr  Watson  would  be  doing  a  great 
service  to  the  cause  by  exposing  piecemeal  the  blunders  oi  Mr 
Scott,  whether  arising  from  ignorance  or  from  something  worse. 
C.  T.  Wood.**  [Noie.^^The  Spectator  appears  to  us  to  write  in 
this  instance  in  ridicule  of  Phrenology,  and  we  do  not  consider 
it  benefited  by  notices  of  such  a  character  as  this.  There  is 
more  sober  truth  in  the  idea  itself  thrown  out  by  him,  however, 
than  he  is  aware  of;  but  Phrenology  must  be  much  more  exten- 
sively  known  before  it  can  become  practically  useful  in  this  and 
many  other  ways.— Ed.  Phren,  JourJ] 

**  London  Popular  Educational  Astociaiiony  f<nin^  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Mutual  Instruction  Societies,  and  other  po- 
pular Educational  Institutions.  J.  J.  Hawkins,  Esq.  president. 

The  want  of  some  association  of  this  kind  has  been  long  felc 
by  the  members  of  these  Societies,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
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sary  to  urge  any  thing  in  its  favour,  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it .  has  been  formed. 
The  objects  it  will  endeavour  to  accomplish,  are  as  follows : — 
1^/,  To  form  a  collection  of  books  of  reference,  apparatus,  and 
diagrams,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  association,  ftdh/^ 
To  procure  lecturers  for  societies  that  may  require  them ;  and8(%. 
To  collect  information  of  the  best  plan  for  conducting  popular 
educational  societies.  Persons  wisning  to  join  the  society,  and 
associations  requiring  assistance,  are  requested  to  apply  by  let- 
ter (post  paid)  to  the  secretary.  G.  H.  Lewes,  hon.  secretary, 
7,  Edward  Street,  Hampstead-road. 

^^  This  association  appears  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
•'  Society  for  aiding  the  general  Diffusion  of  Science,**  establish- 
ed in  Edinburgh  on  21  st  December  1835,  but  which  was  at- 
tacked so  fiercely  by  the  directors  of  the  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, that  its  members  dropt  their  scheme,  and  Scotland  has,  in 
consequence,  been  left  without  any  central  body  t  ji*  facilitating 
the  arrangements  between  country  audiences  and  qualified  lec- 
turers on  science.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  London^  and  hope  that  no  senseless  ebullition  of 
jealousy,  from  any  quarter,  will  obstruct  its  usefulness  in  the 
sister  kingdom. 

The  following  passa^  in  Owen  Feltham^s  Funebre  Venetia- 
num  (Lusoria,  1677),  is  interesting,  from  its  recognising  the 
brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  the  impossibility  of  attain- 
ing direct  information  on  the  subject  by  dissection. 


-"  As  well  we  may 


Trace  yonder  fisli,  which  way  she  swam  at  sea, 

Find  the  arrow^s  ilight,  or  by  dineeti/m  tell 

Ftttwiet  thai  in  that  living  brain  did  dwelL''  W.  B.  U. 

Suggestions  as  to  observing  Development — To  the  Editor  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal. — Sir,  As  the  study  of  Phrenology  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  duties  of  man,  its  prac- 
tice cannot  be  too  much  improved  or  simplified.  To  give  any 
just  decision  as  to  the  character  of  an  individual  by  manipulation 
and  inspection,  requires  a  lengthened  course  of  ooservation,  and 
an  amount  of  time,  which  can  be  afforded  but  by  few.  If  any 
means  could  be  devised  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  organs  by  a 
practical  and  easy  method,  much  extension  would  be  given 
to  the  science. — I  believe,  too  often  in  estimating  develop- 
ment by  the  present  method,  that  the  length  of  cerebral  fibre 
or  prominence  of  an  organ^  is  stated  to  be  a  large  development^ 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so ;  and  the  extension  ot  fibre,  or  extent 
of  surface  of  an  organ^  estimated  of  a  fu/n-devehpfnent^  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  development.  As  frequently  the  extension  of 
an  organ  counterbalances  one   apparently  more  prominent. — 
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From  such  erroneous  decisions  the  science,  unquestionably,  in 
numerous  instances,  gets  materially  injured  and  retarded,  and 
many  individuals  who  before  would  give  credence  to  its  doctrines, 
become  heedless  of  further  inquiry,  by  adopting,  or  a  friend  for 
them,  this  futile  method.  This,  of  course,  relates  more  parti- 
cularly  to  the  hasty  judgments  of  the  would-be  *^  eager- to-shew- 
off  tyros.""  Indeed,  so  frequently  have  I  seen  it  adopted,  that 
it  remains  to  me  no  longer  conjectural.  Whereas  if  the  method 
of  judging  of  the  extension  in  conjunction  with  length  of  fibre 
be  adopted,  no  such  disappointments  would  be  met  with. — I 
here  suggest  a  method  which  I  have  found  successful  in  estima- 
ting the  size  of  the  organs  in  numerous  instances,  yet  which  re- 
quires to  be  handled  by  those  who  have  more  time  than  I  at 
present  can  afford,  to  establish,  if  correct,  the  method  of  proceed- 
mg.  I  take  the  greatest  distance  of  the  organs  with  a  pair  of 
straight  or  curved  compasses  or  craniometer,  whether  it  be  from 
the  meatus  aucUiorius  extemusj  or  the  expansion  of  the  organs 
from  each  other.  Taking  Consdentiousness  as  an  example,  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  ear  would  be  at  the  juncture  of  the 
opposite  organs  (supposing  no  other  organ  intervened  between 
it  and  theJIiZr),  or  a  distance  from  its  juncture  with  Firmness  ; 
taking  Adhesiveness,  its  distance  would  be  where,  or  nearly  so^ 
it  joins  Concentrativeness  and  Philoprogenitiveness.  The  great- 
est expanse,  taking  the  two  former,  would  be  where  the  one 
borders  on  Cautiousness,  &c.,  the  other,  where  it  joins  Comba- 
tiveness  and  Cautiousness,  &c ;  so  of  the  rest.  The  greatest 
distance,  or  expanse,  must  be  noted  in  inches  and  parts  of  inches 
— take  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  organs, 
square  it,  and  add  to  the  length.  In  taking  the  single  organ, 
or  rather  those  which  the  Jake  only  immediately  separates,  the 
squares  of  the  surface  must  be  added  to  the  lengtn.  As  regards 
the  Jrontal  organs,  draw  a  line  vertically  from  the  ear ;  another 
tnoveable,  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first ;  another  to 
proceed  from  the  exterior  expansion  or  the  supposed  juncture  of 
the  organs ;  resting  the  compasses  on  the  horizontal  line,  mark 
the  distance  from  the  vertical  line  to  the  line  proceeding  from 
the  organs ;  as  before,  square  the  surface  and  add  to  the  length. 
The  greatest  elongation  indicates  the  proportionate  size  of  the 
organs.  In  some  cases  there  are  particular  developments  whose 
centre  rises  considerably  above  the  circumference  (often  along 
the  perception  ridge)  and  vice  versa.  In  all  cuch  instances  I 
suspend  the  line  where  I  imagine  the  juncture  would  be,  did 
nothing  separate  them  but  the^2r.  A  friend,  when  I  was  de- 
veloping the  plan  to  him,  proffered  as  a  theory,  relating  to  the 
frontal  organs,  ^^  May  not  an  oblique  line  passing  from  the  ear  to 
the  line  proceeding  from  the  organs,  be  substituted  for  the  hor- 
zontal  line,  its  length  being  noted,  and  the  square  of  the  organs 
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a^cl^d ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  vertical  line  ?^  Another  **  May 
not  the.  expansion,  as  m  other  organs^  if  it  exceed  the  distance 
from  the  vertical  line  or  ear,  be  noted,  the  square  of  the  organa 
added  to  it  ?^  It  appears  to  me  neither  of  these  theories  holds 
as  practical,  nor  indicates  the  proportionate  size  of  the  organs. 
I  submit  it  to.  your  important  decision,  and  await  tlie  result 
through  ihe  medium  of  your  valuable  JournaK-<-Your  obedi- 
ent servant,  G.  T.  Black. 

On  the  use  of  Languages  to  a  Physician. — ^Extract  from  "  an 
Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the  University  of  London, 
on  Thursday  October  2.  1828  ;  by  John  Conolly,  M.  D.  Pro. 
fessor  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.^ 

"  Very  great  advantage  will  attend  your  being  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  modern  languages,  particularly  with  French 
and  German,  and  tl^e  number  may  easily  be  increased  when  one 
or  two  are  well.learni.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  an  atten- 
tion to  the  correct  use  of  your  own,  of  which  many  men,  proud 
of  their  classical  attainments,  and  many  medical  writers  have 
been  but  too  negligent  A  man  may  assuredly  be  a  very  good 
physician  or  a  very  good  surgeon,  without  any  knowledge  of 
Greek  or  Li^tiq,  of  French  or  German  ;  but  if  he  cannot  write 
his  own  clearly  or  speak  it  correctly,  his  writings  and  It^nguage 
will  cast  perpetual  ridicule  on  what  is  considered  a  learned  pnv 
fession.  And  let  the  British  student  remember  that  the  Engr 
lish  tongue  yields  to  none  in  copiousness,  in  strength,  and  in 
variety,  that  it  is  spoken  more  extensively  than  any  other  ever 
was,  and  has  been  employed  to  express  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
of  men  who  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  foremost  men  of 
all  antiquity."— P.  26. 

Aniiphrefiological  Facts. — To  Robeet  Owen,  Esq. — My 
Dear  Sir,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Article  IL  of  the  50th  number  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  to  request  the  favour  of  your  in- 
forming me  what  you  know  about  the  incident  therein  metioned 
by  Mr  David  Dun,  teacher  at  New  Lanark,  who  said,  that  a 

gentleman  accompanying  you   examined  the  head  of  J : 

G • —  N ,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  very  bad  disposi- 
tions, and  that  I  was  understood  to  be  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion. .  As  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  occurrence,  I  should  wish 
to  be  inforftied  who  the  gentleman  was,  and  what  he  really  did. 
I  am,  &c.  Geo.  Combe. 

23.  Chablottk  SauARK,  12M  December  1836. 

To  Geo.  Combe,  Esq. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  letter  of  yestenUy's  date.     So  many  thousand 
individuals  visited  the  mills  with  me,  that  it  is  impossible,  at 
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this  distance  of  time,  to  conjecture  what  gave  rise  to  any  part 
of  Mr  Dutt^s  statements.    Yours^  my  Dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

t  ROBKKT  OWSM.    . 
EDiMBumeB,  IZih  December  1836.  -  ,  , 

New  Machine  Jvr  talcing  Casts, — "  A  new' machine  for  tak- 
ing casts  has  been  lately  invented  by  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  and 
is  called  the  Physiognotype.  It  is  of  a  very  simple  nature,  and 
takes  the  exact  imprint  of  the  countenance,  without  any  dis- 
agreeable sensation,  by  an  application  of  less  than  two  seconds. 
The  instrument  is  a  metallic  oval  plate,  pierced  with  a  large 
quantity  of  small  holes  very  close  together,  and  through  each  of 
which  a  metallic  wire  passes  with  extreme  facility.  The  im- 
pression left  is  an  undoubted  likeness,  and  the  mark  which  it 
produces  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  mould.  Nothing  is  wanting ; 
even  a  vein  on  the  temple  is  faithfully  represented.^— £din6tir^ 
Couranty  Saturday^  12^i  November  18i36. 

Ccleridffe^s  Opinion  qf  Phrenology. — Cranioloffy  is  worth 
some  consideration,  although  it  is  merely  in  its  rudiments  and 
guesses  yeU  But  all  the  coincidences  which  have  been  observed 
could  scarcely  be  by  accident.  The  confusion  and  absurdity, 
however,  will  be  enaless,  until  some  names  or  proper  terms  are 
discovered  for  the  organs,  whick  are  not  taken  from  their  men- 
tal application  or  si^nificancy.  [What  does  this  mean  t'\ — Table 
Talkif  S.  T.  Coleridge,  June  24.  1827.  We  are  amused  at 
the  tone  of  con6dent  wisdom  in  which  remarks  like  these  are 
made  by  men  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  which  they  talk. 

• 

Efferte  ofinequality  of  the  Cerebral  Hemiepheres.'^Dr  Spurzs- 
heini  Kays  ii^  his  work  on  Insanity,  *^  A  friend  of  Galihas  the 
r^t  side  df  Ms  fbi^head  half  an  inch  higher  than  the  left,  and 
ne'f^s'  and  complaim  bHtM^Iy  that  he  cannot  think  with  the 
left  nde.  At  Dublin,  a  gentleman  whose  forehead  on  the  left 
side  is  about  four  lines  less  developed  than  on  the  right,  often 
(Vels  headach  on  the  defective  side,  and  assured  me  that  be  it 
conscious  of  not  thinking  with  that  side.^ 

Dr  Spurxheim  an  Changes  qf  Cerebral  DevelopmenL — "  I 
cnn  speak  with  certainty  from  repeated  observations.  The 
changes '  of  corHbral  development,  when  the  individual  powers 
^te  exercised,  or  kept  quiet,  are  astonishing.  In  the  former 
case  individual  organs  increase,  and  in  the  latter  they  not  only 
stand  still  in  growth,  but  sometimes  become  absolutely  amaller. 
-^Jmerimn  editiofi  ^  View  qf  the  Elementary  Principles  ^ 
EducaOoHy  ISSft,  p.  \S1.  ,,  , 

Power  qf  Fancy. — The  subjoined  passage,  from  the  Ordi- 
nary, by  W.  Cartwright,  a  play  published  in  London,  1661, 
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Sc.  87,  is  curious,  from  its  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
views  regarding  the  influence  of  the  mind  of  the  parent  on  the 
condition  of  the  child,  expressed  in  No.  VII.  of  the  Appendix 
to  Mr  Combers  Constitution  of  Man. 

Hearsay,  ^^  I  do  presume  you  know  the  strength  and  power 
that  lies  in  Phancie. 

Caster.     ^^  Strange  things  are  done  by  it. 

Hear.     ^^  It  works  upon  that  which  is  not  yet. 
The  little  ^thiop  infant  had  not  been 
Black  in  his  cradle,  had  h^  not  been  first 
Black  in  the  mother^s  strong  imagination. 
^Tis  thought  the  hairie  child  that  s  shewn  about 
Came  by  the  mother^s  thinking  on  the  picture 
Of  Saint  John  Baptist  in  his  camePs  coat. 
See  we  not  beasts  conceive  as  they  do  fansie 
The  present  colours  placM  before  their  eyes  ? 
We  owe  pyed  colts  unto  the  varied  horsecloth  ; 
And  the  white  partridge  to  the  neighbouring  snow. 
Fancie  can  save  or  kill,"  &c.  W.  B.  H. 

Scoffs  "  Position  and  Grouping  of  the  Cerebral  Or^aiis.'^ — 
The  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  should  disclaim  on  the 
part  of  phrenologists,  certain  statemeiits  respecting  the  position 
and  grouping  of  the  cerebral  organs,  which  have  appc^u-ed  in 
Scotfs  Harmonv  of  Phrenology.  The  enemies  of  Phrenology 
are  not  slow  to  hold  up  the  errors  of  individuals  as  so  many  ar- 

f^uments  against  the  science,  and  as  proofs  of  ignorance  or  care- 
essness  in  the  general  body  of  its  supporters.  Mr  Scott  ap 
pears  never  to  have  seen  a  brain  divested  of  the  skull  and  its 
membranes,  and  has  thus  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
the  external  lines  drawn  on  the  marked  bust  correctly  indi- 
cate the  connexions  of  the  cerebral  organs.  Mr  Scott  should 
learn  that  there  are  two  connected  brains  within  each  skull,  con- 
stituting one  double  brain ;  and  that  the  organs  which  appear  to 
run  along  the  middle  line,  according  to  the  external  markings, 
are  in  reality  no  more  in  the  middle  of  each  brain  (hemisphere), 
than  the  little  finger  is  in  the  middle  o(  the  hand.  If  we  place 
our  hands  together  edgewise,  the  thumbs  being  outward,  the 
little  fingers  are  then  in  the  middle  of  the  two  hands ;  and  should 
we  cover  both  hands  with  a  single  glove,  while  thus  in  juxtapo- 
sition, an  external  mark,  for  the  place  of  the  little  finger  would 
make  them  appear  to  be  in  the  middle,  supported  on  each  side 
by  the  ring-fingers.  This  is  a  pretty  correct  illustration  of  what 
occurs  in  the  position  of  the  two  brains  or  hemispheres.  The 
organs  marked  along  the  middle  line  of  the  head  or  skull,  and 
extemiUly  represented  as  one  ^ngle  organ  each,  are  two  organs 
completely  separated  by  a  strong  meinbrane,  and  each  of  them 
lying  on  Uie  inner  edge  or  side  of  its  own  hemisphere.  Thus  In- 
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dBTidiialitjr,  EventuaKtj,  Coanmriaoii,  &c.,  though  in  tfie  middk 
line  <tf  the  beid,  areon  the  atdes  of  each  bnun  ;  almost  as  much 
so  as  the  little  fingers  are  on  the  sides  of  the  handa  Hence,  it 
is  very  incorrect  in  Mr  Soott  to  say  that  Causality  *^  lies  on  each 
nde^  of  Comparison,  and  that  Veneration  is  supported  on  each 
ade  by  Hope.  Whatever  countenance  may  be  given  to  thi% 
by  the  external  maijcings  of  a  skull,  it  is  not  correct ;  for  Cau* 
sality  lies  only  on  one  side  €i  CompariiBon,  and  Veneration  is 
supported  by  Hope  only  on  one  side,  its  support  on  the  other 
sioe  beinff  a  great  vein  and  membrane.  In  describing  the  post* 
tions  of  the  organs,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  student  to  de- 
termine their  relative  places  on  the  head  or  skull  externally,  such 
descriptions  are  convenient  and  unobjectionable ;  but  Mr  Scott 
founds  certain  speculations,  touching  the  connexions  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  upon  such  an  imaginary  central  position  of  Indi- 
viduality  and  other  organs.     This  is  absurd.  H«  C.  W. 

Reported  Renunciation  of  Phrenology  by  Mr  G.  Combe.-^ 
To  Greo.  Combe,  Esq.  Sir, — A  rumour  having  been  prevalent 
here  during  the  past  week  that  you  had  renounced  the  prin- 
ciples of  Phrenology  as  laid  down  in  your  System,  which  has 
now  reached  its  fifth  edition,  I  am  requested  by  a  circle  of 
friends  (who  have  read  your  difierent  works  on  that  science) 
to  make  the  inquiry.  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  personally,  as 
a  line  from  vou  would  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Gsobok  Fon&- 
U£ss,  28  High  Street,  Birmingham. 

Answer.— £(iin^r^  S8  Charlotte  Square^  Iftth  January 
18S7.  Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  without  a  date, 
and  hereby  authorize  you,  not  only  to  contradict  the  report 
which  you  mention,  that  I  have  renounced  the  principles  of 
Phrenology,  but  to  add,  that  I  have  given  up  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  order  that,  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  may 
be  able  to  dedicate  more  time  and  exertion  to  the  cultivation  ana 
diffusion  of  that  science.  Your's,  Gso.  Combe. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

SHORT  NOTICES  OF  BOOK& 

Eemark9  on  Inttruction  in  SchooU  /br  InfiaUe,  By  Archibald  Prentice, 
Member  of  the  Manchester  Litemry  and  nUo9oplUcal  Society.  Fourth 
EdUwn.    Bungay :    J.  R.  &  C.  Childs.    1834.    Pp.  61. 

Although  the  merits  of  this  little  work  have  been  exteisivi^y 
appreciated,  as  the  number  of  editions  through  which  it  has 
passed  sufficiently  shews,  it  did  not  till  very  latm  happen  to  fall 
under  notice.     In  Scotland,  we  suspect,  its  existence  is  not  so 
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well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  therefore  do  not  scruple 
to  embrace  even  this  late  opportunity  of  recommending  so  ex- 
cellent a  production  to  our  readers.  Mr  Prentice  is  a  true 
philanthropist,  an  eloquent  and  impressive  writer,  and  a  mim 
of  sound  practical  judgment.  He  takes  a  correct  and  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  infant  schools ;  and 
his  work,  while  it  shews  the  utility  of  such  institutions,  is  at 
the  same  time  highly  calculated  to  remove  the  prejudices,  which 
their  advocates  still  find  it  necessary  to  encounter.  It  cannot 
be  too  widely  circulated. 

The  Human  Brain,  its  Cm^jfuration,  Strueiurt,  JDeveiopment,  and  i%y- 

siology;  illustrated  by  References  to  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Lower. 

Orders  of  Animals,    By  Samuel  Solly,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  P&y- 

sU^ogy  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  jS^c.  with  twehe  plates.    Post  Svow 

.  Pp.  .482.    Longman  &  Co. 

This  work  displays  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  and  is  written  in  a  clear,  precise,  and  practical 
style.  Mr  Solly  has  adopted  and  warmly  proclaims  the  su- 
periority of  the  anatomy  taught  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
and  he  has  copied  and  described  several  of  their  plates.  He 
has  also  shewn  that  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
dedicated  to  motion,  are  connected  with  the  cereoellum  by 
fibres  running  directly  from  that  part  of  it  at  whidi  the  fibres 
of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  decussate  to  the  crura  of  the  cere^ 
helium.  The  origin  of  these  fibres  is  represented  in  one  <^ 
Dr  Spurzheim'^s  pmtes  of  the  brain,  but  he  does  not  trace  them 
onward  to  the  cerebellum  as  Mr  Solly  has  done.  This  discow 
very  accounts  for  the  injuries  of  the  cerebellum  inflicted  by 
Flourens  having  disturbed  the  power  of  motion  in  the  animals 
on  whom  he  operated.  Any  severe  injury  or  irritation  inflicted 
on  a  nerve  at  its  upper  extremity,  anects  the  functions  of  all 
the  portions  of  it  situated  below  the  point  of  the  injury  ;  and 
the  whole  motor  tract  lies  below  those  fibres  connecting  it  widi 
the  cerebellum.  This  discovery  also  gives  great  weight  to  Dr 
firoussais^  statement,  that  the  cerebellum  commands  knd  regu- 
lates muscular  motion  to  the  extent  necessary  for  executing  its 
function  of  reproduction,  but  no  farther. 

Although  Mr  Solly  has  adopted  the  phrenological  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  he  does  not  adopt  our  physiology  of  this  organ. 
He  is  silent  on  this  subject  until  he  arrives  at  his  last  page,  in 
which  he  says,  "  Whether  or  not  individual  portions  of  the 
great  hemispherical  ganglia  (hemispheres),  the  last  centres  of 
power  to  be  considered,  perform  separate  ofiSces  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  different  kinds  of  mental  manifestations,  as  stated 
by  the  phrenologists,  I  candidly  confess  my  incompetence  to 
venture  even  an  opinion.     The  whole  subject  of  Phrenology 
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appears  to  me  cvf  far  too  much  importance  to  be  discussed  widi- 
out  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  examination  of  the  immense 
body  of  facts  adduced  in  support  of  it ;  and  this  I  have  not 
hitherto  had  leisure  to  undertake.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  sajr^ 
that  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  subject,  I  do  not  see  it 
as  otherwise  than  rational,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  all  that 
18  known  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.*"    P.  471. 

This  acknowledgment  is  so  fSEur  well ;  but  we  ask  Mr  Solly, 
whether  he  could  not  have  found  time  to  peruse  the  statement 
of  the  principles  on  which  Phrenology  is  founded,  as  given, 
within  a  reasonable  compass  of  letter-press,  in  Mr  Combe's 
System,  and  to  pass  a  judgment  whether  these  were  or  were  not 
sound,  and  at  least  equally  promising  of  success,  as  means  of  de- 
termining the  functions  oi  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  as  the 
methods  on  which  he  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length,  under 
the  head  of  ^*  Physiological  Inferences  from  Pathology.^ 

Leduret  on  Popular  EduoatUm.  By  Goorge  Combe*  Second  EdiUon. 
Post  8yo,  pp.  126.  Mackchlan  &  Stewart,  and  John  Anderson  junior^ 
Edinburgh ;  Longown  &  Co.,  and  Simpkin,  Marriiall  &  Co.,  London. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  new  edition  of  Mr  Combe'^s 
Lectures  are  explained  in  the  preface  as  follow : — «*  The  fol- 
Ipwing  Lectures  were  first  delivered  in  April  1833,  at  the  end 
of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenologv;  and  again  in  the  month 
pf  November  of  the  same  year.  At  the  request  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Philosophical  Association,  they  were  then  published,  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet  Immediatelv  after  their  appearance, 
they  were,  witn  my  permission,  reprinted  by  Messrs  W.  and 
R.  Chambers,  in  their  widely  circulated  journal.  At  a  later 
period,  a  part  of  them  was  racorporated  into  the  text  of  the 
^  Constitution  of  Man.*"  In  these  circumstances  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  reproduce  the  original  lectures  in  a  separate  form, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  out  of  print 
Having  been  informed,  however,  that  the  public  continued  to 
demand  the  work,  the  present  edition  has  been  prepared,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  some  corrections,  additions,  and  im- 
provements,  which  I  hope  may  increase  its  value.  In  its  pre- 
sent form  it  contains  a  condensed  and  comprdiensive  summary 
of  the  chief  objects  which  should  be  aimeo  at  in  popular  edu- 
cation. 

**  Since  these  lectures  first  appeared,  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  popular  education,  and  the  prindples  and 
practices  which  they  recommended,  although  at  first  assailed 
with  ridicule,  have  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  car- 
ried into  effect  with  the  mippiest  results.  I  allude  particularly 
to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  by  lectures  on  science  to 
popular  audiences. ,  There  is  an  increasing  demand  throu^^ 
out  the  country  for  such  instruction,  and  lecturers  are  much 
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wfoited.  So  &r  back  as  1796  Dr  Beddoes  ^ubUabed  <  A  Lee^ 
tare  introductory  to  a  course  of  popular  instruotioB  on  tbe 
constitution  and  management  of  the  human  bodj,*^  and  in 
1797  lectures  on  animal  and  human  physiology  were  ddivered 
to  a  miscellaneous  audience  of  both  sexes  at  BristoL  When 
I  ventured  to  revive  this  practice  in  my  own  course  of  instrue-: 
tion,  and  recommended  it  in  these  published  lectures,  it  was 
objected  to  as  improper  and  dangerous.  The  subject,  however, 
has  proved  so  attractive  and  useful,  that  already  it  has  ceased 
to  he  a  novelty,  and  numerous  successful  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  dehvered  on  it  in  various  parts  of  the  country.^ 

In  this  edition  Mr  Combe  has  introduced  some  remarks  on 
*^  prizes  and  |dace-taking  at  school  C"  and  in  the  appendix  he 
has  given  an  account  of  Mr  Anderson'^s  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  in  Gayfield  Square,  and  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies,  in  15  Great  Stuart  Street,  bodi 
of  which  are  actually  conducted  on  the  principles  which  he 
espouses,  and  have  met  with  great  encouragement  from  the 
public.  A  valuable  letter  from  John  Robison,  Esq.  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  idso  forms  part  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  which  gives  a  very  clear  and  practical*  description  of 
an  improved  method  of  teaching  drawing. 

A  Key  to  Phrenology,  containing  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Fdcultiet  of  the 
Mind,  the  History  and  Practical  Usee  of  Phrenology,  By  a  Member 
i^the  Phrenological  Society.  With  a  Plate.  6vo,  pp.  14.  Jobn  Ander- 
son junior,  Edinboigh ;  John  Macleod,  Glasgow ;  and  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall &  Co.,  London. 

This  pamphlet  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  phrenological  or- 
gans  ana  their  functions,  which  on  the  whole  is  correct  and 
dear.  There  are,  however,  some  errors  in  composition,  and  a 
few  in  doctrine,  which  the  author  would  do  well  to  correct.  We 
do  not  mean  to  advert  to  all  that  we  have  observed,  but  notice 
the  following  as  examples.  Acquisitiveness  does  not  give  a 
propensity  to  accumulate  ^^  knowledge.'^  Tbe  organ  oi  Con^ 
structiveness  is  not  situated  ^'  anterior,^  but  lower  and  anterior 
to  that  of  Acquisitiveness.  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation are  not  apt  to  lead  to  ^^  envy^  unless  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  be  relatively  deficient  Love  of  Approba- 
tion does  not  ^^  create  bashfulness.'*^  It  is  one  element,  along 
with  Cautiousness  and  Self-Esteem,  in  producing  bashfulness. 
We  differ  from  the  author  in  his  account  of  Genius ;  but  we 
wish  his  "  Key"  every  success. 

Internal  Emdenoet  of  Chrietianity  deduced  from  Phrenology.  By  John 
Eppe,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  E.  Palmer,  London  ;  John  Anderson 
junior,  ^dinbuigh.    18mo,  pp.  108. 

« 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1827,  as  the  pro- 
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ductkm  of  «*  Medkus  ;**  but  to  the  present  very  neat  edition 
die  author  has  prefixed  his  name.     His  leading  propositions 
are,*— 1.  That  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  constrained  to  wor- 
ship some  being;  iL  That  man  is  endowed  with  certain^  facul- 
ties enabling  him  to  decide  upon  the  object  to  be  worshipped ; 
8.  That  this  object  must  be  such  as  the  faculties,  unbiassed, 
must  approve  of;  4.  That  the  Grod  of  Christianity  is  the  only 
such  beinjg;  5.  That  man  can  do  nothing  good  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  that  Christianity  recognises  this  inability;  and,  & 
That  the  means  to  be  employed  to  maintain  and  preserve  God% 
favour  are  in  conformity  to  the  character  of  man  as  necessarily 
evil.     Although  the  author's  arguments  do  not  always  seem  to 
us  conclusive,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  work  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  many  pious  phrenologists. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

ABXKi>KXir.^A  Phrenological  Sodetj  has  been  instituted  here^  wUch  is 
proceeding  sucoeiBAiUjr  in  the  prosecution  of  the  science.  ^ 

BimmNOHAM  Mechavics*  Imstitutiom. — On  Thursday  evening  lasc^ 
the  9th  instant,  Mr  J.  Toulmin  Smith  delivered  the  first  of  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  the  important  and  interesting  science  of  Phrenology.  The  theatre 
of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  which  seato  about  400  IndividuaH  was  ioXk 
in  every  part,  many  persons  standing  in  the  passages.  The  audience  was  ex- 
49eedingly  attentive,  and  apparently  deeply  interested.  The  subject  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  casts,  and  anatomical  and  other  drawings.— The  Bif 
mtingkam  Jommml^  I  \th  Ptb,  1837. 

Cakada — MoiTTmsAL. — ^Dr  Barber  delivers  the  last  lecture  of  his  course 
on  ^irenology,  this  evening.  We  are  sure  that  we  only  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  all  who  have  heard  him,  when  we  state  our  regret,  that  bis 
lectures  had  not  been  more  numerous.  He  has  invested  Phrenology  with  an 
entirely  new  interest  to  us,  and  we  dare  say  to  most  of  his  auditors,  by  his 
lelicitous  exposition  and  illustrations  of  the  subject,  and  by  demonstrating  its 
bearing  upon  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  human  race. — It 
is.  we  UBoerstand,  Dr  fi-'s  intention  to  leave  this  city  for  Quebec  on  Friday 
next,  where  he  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenoloffy.  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that,  should  sufficient  encouragement  be  offereo,  he  will,  on 
his  return  from  Quebec,  give  a  second  course  here.— Jfon/rra/  Courier,  tid 
£t$pi.  1836. 

Clokjocl — Mr  John  Wilson  of  Dublin  lectured  on  Phrenology  here  in 
December  1836. 

Cowxs. — ^It  afibrds  us  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  on  Friday  last  Mr 
Stebbing  of  Southampton  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  before  tne  members  and  fHends  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society.** From  the  Hamp$kire  ImUpendent  qfZUi  December  1830. 

DuNOCB. — ^We  have  received  a  letter  from  "  a  Subscriber,**  dated  Dundee, 
93d  January  1887,  requesting  us  to  give  notic-es  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
itainul  magnetism ;  but  we  profess  ourselves  ienorant  of  the  subject,  and 
find  our  pages  mere  than  filled  witli  our  own  science.     We  refer  our  **'  Svkk 
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■ciiber^  to  tbe  Edinbui^gh  Chronicle,  in  which  he  will  see  reports  of  Mr 

Cclquhoun*s  Lectures  on  Animal  Magnetism. 

Edinburor.  —  Mr  G.  Combe  continues  his  course  of  lectures  in  Dr 
Mackinto8b*s  Medical  Theatre,  Argyle  Square,  It  is  attended  chiefljr  by 
medical  students  and  practitioners. 

Mr  W.  B.  Hodgson  is  lecturing  with  much  success  to  a  large  dais  of  ope- 
ratives in  St  Ceciiui*8  Hall,  Niddrj  Street 

Mr  Robert  Cox,  who  has  for  several  jears  acted  as  Editor  of  the  PhrenohH 
|dcal  Journal,  has  been  elected  Secretary  to  the  Philosophical  Uteraiy  and 
Commercial  Institution  of  Liverpool,  where  he  has  gone  to  reside.  We  re- 
gret his  departure,  but  hope  that  he  will  enter  on  a  sphere  of  more  extended 
usefulness.  He  has  been  under  the  necessitj  of  leaving  Edinburgh  to  enter 
on  his  new  duties  rather  unexpectedly,  and  has  left  the  present  Number  to  be 
concluded  without  his  able  assistance.  If  the  communications  of  any  of  our 
correspondents  are  overlooked,  we  beg  of  them  to  receive  his  absence  as  an 
apology  for  the  omission.  We  copy  Uie  following  notice  from  the  Sooit9mm 
of  February  4 : — *"  Robert  Cox,  Esq. — In  consequence  of  this  gentleman 
being  about  to  leave  Edinburgh  and  settle  in  Liverpool,  a  party  of  his  friends 
entertained  him  in  the  London  Hotel,  St  Andre w*s  Square,  on  Thursday 
evening.  About  fifty  gentlemen  were  present,  including  several  votaries  of 
science  and  literature.  James  Simpson,  Esq.  advocate,  so  well  known  by  his 
book  and  lectures  on  education,  presided,  supported  by  George  Combe,  Esq., 
and  Dr  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy.  Mr  Macuuren,  Editor  of 
the  SooUmanf  acted  as  croupier,  supported  by  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.,  and  Dr 
Farquharson.  Mr  Cox  now  holds  an  office  in  the  Liverpool  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  this  circumstance  gave  a  character  to  the  toasti^ 
among  whibh  were  the  folbwing  :-~*  Mr  Simpson,  and  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion*— '  Mr  Combe,  and  Phrenology' — '  Institutions  for  Popular  Instruction* 
-*'  The  Liverbool  Literarv  Institution*  —  Mr  Chambers,  and  the  Cheap 
Press*— <  The  Croupier,  and  the  Newspaper  Press' — *  The  Lecturers  who  are 
engaged  in  Popular  Instruction* — <  The  improvement  of  the  Working  Classes.' 
The  gentlemen  who  united  to  pa^  this  mark  of  respect  to  Mr  Cex^  consisted 
of  men  of  all  parties ;  and  the  *  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul*  was  keptjup 
till  a  late  hour.** 

Glasgow. — Since  our  last  publication,  Mr  Sydney  Smith  has  deUverai 
nx  lectures  to  a  very  large  audience  of  opeiatiTes  in  Glasgow. 

G&EECE.— The  Minerva,  of  26th  July  1836  (an  Athens  journal),  fnntff^"? 
a  phrenological  description  of  the  character  of  the  Hy  driots. 

Hampshire  Philosophical  SocisTY.-.X)n  Friday  last  wedr,  W.  C 
Engledue,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  delivered  a  second  lecture  on  Phrenology,  b^ore  the 
members  at  the  Assembly  Room.  The  lecturer  proceeded  in  hb  subject  wUh 
a  masterly  hand,  levellinff  with  powerfiil  reasoning  those  argumeota  which 
are  in  general  brought  forward  against  the  science. — Hampahire  AimrHMTf 
2d  Dee.  1836. 

On  Friday  se*ennight,  W.  C  Engledue,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  delivered  his  conclu- 
ding lecture  on  Phrenology. — Hampthire  Advertieery  Mth  Dee,  1836. 

Mancucster. — An  invitation  has  been  sent  to  Mr  George  Combe  t#  lac» 
ture  in  this  town  in  April  1837»  and  arrangements  are  now  in  progress  Ar  his 
appearance. 

New  York. — A  friend  has  brought  to  us  from  New  York  a  ^  Phrenologi- 
cal Chart,  representing  a  Synopsis  of  the  science,**  by  O.  S.  and  L.  N.  Fowler, 
assisted  by  S.  Aishman,  which  is  remarkably  comprehensive  and  correct  ia 
its  descriptions  of  the  organs.  The  cuts  are  not  so  good.  A  handbill  alio 
announces  **  Lectures  on  Piurenology  and  Ezamhrntfon  of  Heads**  at  New 
Ydrir,  commencing  on  12th  October  1836,  by  the  Messrs  Fowler,  who  st/le 
themselves  ^  Practical  Phrenologists.**    They  throw  out  the  following  dial- 
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UoffiB :— **  The  lecturers  i^edge  themselrea  to  demontirate  the  HruA  of  Fhre* 
nologr  in  an/,  and  in  everyhonourable  wa/  which  the  insenuity  of  the  in- 
credulous may  devise  or  propose.    Ther  throw  out  the  challenge  to  opponents 
and  disbelievers,  boldly,  and  without  oomHHon  or  re^ervaikm.    They  will  meet 
opposition  publicly,  and  on  anp  ^nmiKJ— either  by  Bur  argument,  or  by 
an  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science  to  the  heads  and  skulls  of 
animab,  or  to  the  keatU  of  indkfidualt  selocied  by  the  awHence-^ithet  with  or 
without  their  «ysi  oovered^-~and  let  Phrenology  stand  or  Ikll  by  this  test." 
From  a  variety  of  testUnonials  appended  to  this  challenge,  they  seem  buc- 
cessfuUy  to  redeem  their  pledges.     The  ''  Washington  Mirror"  of  28th 
November  183ft,  contains  two  letters  by  Mr  O.  S.  Fowler  in  defence  of 
Phrenology  against  an  attack  made  on  it  by  **"  Maxwell  MacdowalU  M.  D.  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  Baltimore  Literary  and  Keligious  Magazine.**    The  letters 
are  well  and  temperately  written,  and  shew  a  creditable  knowled^  of  the 
science.    We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  knowledge  and  ability,  combmed  with 
practical  skill,  as  these  gentlemen  exhibit.    They  announce  a  new  organ, 
^  whose  function  is  to  furnish  its  possessor  with  an  intuitive  knowledge  uf 
humum  nature ;  or,  to  enable  him  readily  to  perceive  the  state  of  wumi  or  feel- 
ing possessed  bv  others,  and  thus  succenfully  to  adapt  himself  to,  and  operate 
upon,  the  minds  and  feelings  of  his  fellow  -men.**    The  situation  of  it  is  **  be- 
tween the  reflective  organs  upon  the  one  side,  and  Benevolence  and  Imitation 
upon  the  other."    Mr  L.  N.  Fowler  says  he  has  made  numerous  observations 
and  experiments  on  it,  and  is  disposed  to  believe  in  the  above  function.    We 
presume  that  he  means  that  the  new  organ  is  situated  above  Comparison  and 
Causality,  and  beiow  Benevolence  and  Imitation.    We  observe  certainly,  that 
men  whose  foreheads  are  very  high  in  that  region — such  were  the  heads  of 
Sbakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott— have  an  extraordinary,  and  almost  in- 
tuitive, talent  of  becoming  acquainted  with  human  nature ;  but  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  that  configuration  as  indicating  a  large  development  of  the 
ascertained  organs  there  enumerated,  and  have  not  yet  nad  an  opportunity  of 
observing  whether  there  are  organs  in  this  region  hitherto  unknown. 

Newcastle — ^We  learn  ^rum  a  correspondent,  that  in  addition  to  the  New- 
castle Phrenological  Society  repeatedly  noticed  in  our  pages,  another  was  es- 
tablished  about  the  same  time,  in  connexion  with  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  has  since  continued  to  have  monthly  meetings. 
In  June  last  the  number  of  members  was  forty-one,  four  of  them  medical 
gentlemen ;  and  the  Society  possessed  a  collection  of  casts  and  skulls,  pur- 
chased by  subscription.  The  otBce-bearers  are  the  following:  John  Fife^ 
Esq.  and  D.  Macallum,  Esq.  Presidents;  Mr  Luke Clennet and  Mr  Newton, 
Secretaries;  Messrs  W.  Clemment,  R.  Pattison,  T.  Atkinson,  J.  L.  Thorn- 
ton, George  Downie,  and  T.  Scott,  Committee.  An  Essay  on  Phrenology  is 
read  at  each  meeting  by  one  of  the  members.  The  meetings  are  very  well 
attended,  and  the  members  generally  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
science. 

PoBTSMOUTH  PuaEiTOLOoiCAi.  SociBTT.— Duriug  Isst  wiuteT  session,  the 
eveninn  for  lectures  were  all  occupied,  and  frequently  the  lectures  were  at- 
tended l)y  crowded  audiences.  The  session  was  commenced  by  an  introduc- 
tory lecture  from  Dr  Scott  uf  Haslar,  ''on  the  growth  of  bone,  referring  more 
particularly  to  the  foetal  skull,  and  its  fbrmation  from  birth  to  puberty.  The 
fbllowing  six  evenings  were  occupied  by  the  Secretary  Dr  Engledue  with 
elementary  lectures  on  Phrenolofl^''^  which  he  means  to  extend  during  the 
next  session.  Two  evenings  are  nlled  up  by  Mr  Barnard;  one  with  a  paper 
on  Ideality,  the  other  by  a  paper  entitled,  **  Some  observations  on  the  human 
mind,  with  remarks  on  Phrenology.**  Mr  Titchbome  occupied  ten  evenings 
with  lectures  on  Phrenology,  embracing  an  analysis  of  the  faculties,  a  review 
of  all  the  objections  brought  a^^nst  the  science,  and  a  demonstration  that 
twentv -seven  of  the  phrenological  fiiculties  are  admitted  by  tbe  most  eminent 
British  metaphysictans.    The  Society  also  met  several  times  for  private  dis- 
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e«saion«  We  ire  pleased  to  lewn  that  one  of  the  menthnv,  tke  niiilf  r  nf  tli^ 
Bw^fbiOy  whidi  lately  Mdled  for  New  Zealand,  has  prondfled  not  lo  overloek 
Importunities  of  procuring  skulls.  Masters  and  surgeons  of  ships  hare  much 
in  their  power  to  benefit  sdence  in  this  waj. 

QinEBCQ.-.On  Tuesday  evening  Dr  Barber  gare  his  introductorr  keture 
on  Phrenology,  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Albion,  to  a  numerous  and  fashion* 
able  audience,  amongst  whom  we  noticed  most  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
city.  Yesterday  we  were  of  a  party  who  accompanied  Dr  Barber  to  the  Gaol 
whisre  a  number  of  offenders  were,  in  succession,  introduced  to  his  inspection^ 
and  without  any  previous  intimation  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
diaiged.  The  character  which  he  gave  each,  as  he  passed  under  Ids  hands, 
was  strikingly  correct,  and  in  one  wonderfiiily  so.  Whilst  examining  the 
skull  of  one  df  the  prisoners,  he  felt  satisfied  from  the  dendqiment  of  certain 
oigans  that  the  subject  was  a  character  likely  to  commit  a  particular  olfoice: 
and  he  asked  if  the  commission  of  that  crime  was  the  charge  for  whidi  he  wis 
In  durance.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  not  now  confined  for  the  ofihnce 
which  the  Doctor  had  named,  but  Mr  Jeffreys,  on  seardnng  the  records  of 
the  prison,  found  that  he  had  two  years  before  been  confinS  on  a  charge  ot 
having  committed  the  ofifence  which  the  oigan  indicated,  and  escaped  flraai 
the  prosecutor  not  coming  forward.  This  certainly  demonstrated  that  cha- 
racter is  written  in  a  legible  text  in  the  organs  referred  to  by  the  phienoh>- 
gists,  and  if  on  pronouncing  on  the  disposition  of  other  piisonerB  nouiingof  so 
material  a  nature  occurrcS.  The  whole  of  his  judgments  were  given  with 
equal  accuracy,  and  gave  powerful  evidence  of  the  reaUty  of  the  science  and 
the  skill  of  the  proft^ssor.  Last  night  though  the  weather  was  so  dreadfully 
bad,  the  lecture  was  attended  by  a  very  fair  audience,  including  the  6ov»norw 
in-Chief  and  a  party  from  the  castle — The  Qiuebeo  Merewry,  Wi  Oot  1886. 

We  observe  that  good  use  has  been  made  of  Mr  Combe*s  Testimonials  in 
Canada.  Tbev  have  been  copied  largely  into  the  newspapers,  and  must  have 
tended  powernilly  to  dissipate  prejudice,  and  excite  to  the  serious  study  of 
the  science. 

WiKCHESTSB. — On  Wednesday  evening  Mr  Stebbing  of  Southsmptoa, 
delivered  his  second  lecture  on  Phi-enology,  at  the  Winchester  Mechanics*  In- 
stitution. After  briefly  alluding  to  that  portion  of  the  science  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  lecture,  he  proceeded  to  observe  that  Phrenology 
divides  the  faculties  and  propensities  of  the  mind  into  three  classes — the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  animal ;  the  moral  being  seated  in  the  coronal,  the 
intellectual  in  the  frontal,  and  the  animal  in  the  basilar  portions  of  the  brain. 
The  several  faculties  in  each  of  these  divisions  were  detailed,  and  the  cha- 
racter which  would  be  produced  by  particular  combinations  of  tliem  shewn. 
Hfving  thus  clearly  laid  before  his  audience  the  nsture  of  the  science,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  consider  its  uses  and  the  benefits  which  its  extensive 
cultivation  would  confer  on  mankind.  Its  application  as  a  sdence  to  prison 
discipline,  in  the  classification  of  criminals,  was  strikingly  illustratea  bv  a 
remarkable  anecdote  of  the  bluest  authenticity.  The  lecturer  then  anpued 
the  science  to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  concluded  his  discourse  by  r&. 
viewing  and  answering  the  principal  ol^ections  brouffht  against  iL  The  lec- 
ture throudbout  was  received  with  the  most  marked  attention,  and  elicited 
from  the  President  a  most  cordial  expression  of  the  gratification  which  the 
members  bad  received  from  Mr  Stebbing^s  lectures. — Hmmpthire  Cotmer^  SM 
Nov.  1836. 

WiaBECH  Mechawics*  IirsTiTUTiOK.— On  Tuesflay  evening  Mr  Craig 
delivered  an  introductory  lecture  to  the  membera  of  this  instiiutfon  upon  the 
Phrenological  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Considerable  attention  was 
paid  throughout  the  lecture,  and  we  understand  the  subject  will  be  continued 
in  a  few  weeks^ — Star  in  the  Eaat,  2\$t  Jan,  1837. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


THE  VIOLENT  SPIRIT  AT  PBESENT  DEFORMINO  THE  RE- 
LIGIOUS WORLD,  THE  EXCESS  AND  ABUSE  OF  MERE 
ANIMAL  FEELING. 

The  intemperance  which  at  this  time  afflicts  too  many  pro- 
fessing Christians,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  in  some  mi- 
nisters  of  the  Goin^el  of  Peace,  is  perplexing  to  those  who  do 
not  see  human  affairs  through  the  medium  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  phrenologist  can 
take  his  station  on  the  elevation  of  his  science,  and,  looking 
down  on  the  turmoil,  can  see  the  spring  of  every  movement 
which  amtates  the  passion-driven  crowd  below.  Several  fun- 
damentfQ  truths  come  to  his  aid.  He  knows  that  the  cerebral 
organization  of  each  individual,  acted  on  by  his  circumstances, 
determines  the  direction  of  his  opinions  and  feelings.  The  in- 
tellectual powers  in  two  given  individuals  being  taken  to  be  the 
same,  one  of  them,  in  whom  the  moral  feelings  of  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  apd  Veneration,  preponderate,  will  be  gen- 
tle, kind,  candid,  respectful,  and  pons;  while  the  other,  in 
whom  the  balance  inclines  considerably  to  the  animal  feelings 
of  Self-Esteem,  whose  abuse  is  pride,  insolence,  and  love  of 
power — Acquisitiveness,  whose  abuse  is  engrossing  desire  of 
wealth — Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  in  fteir  abuse 
contentiousness,  violence,  and  revengefulness,  feelings  especially 
exdteable  by  resistance  to  the  desires  of  Self-Esteem  and  Ae- 
cfuisitiveness, — such  an  individual,  in  all  he.does,  will,  especial- 
ly  when  opposed,  be  sel6sh,  unfiair,  insolent,  tyrannical,  un- 
merciful, violent,  and  revengefuL  The  individual  first  de- 
scribed is  essentially  moral  in  his  character ;  the  other,  from 
the  preponderance  of  the  lower  feelings,  and  their  state  of 
abuse,  is  essentially  immoral.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  breadth  of  immorality  is  greatly  narrowed  in  its  common 
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acceptation.  It  has  been  confined,  and  especially  by  religious 
professors,  almost  entirely  to  sins  against  chastity,  temperance, 
and  common  honesty ;  wnile  selfishness,  insolence,  avarice,  envy, 
detracticNi,  revenge,  and  violence,  may  all  in  their  turn,  or  all 
together,  be  manifested  by  an  individual,  who  nevertheless 
would  be  equally  astonished  and  enraged,  if  any  one  dared  to 
call  in  question  his  right  to  the  repute  of  a  perfectly  moral  cha- 
racter. While  his  pretensions  are  disowned  by  sound  ethics, 
founded  upon  the  relative  gradations  of  worthiness  in  the  hu- 
man faculties,  they  are  equally  cmposed  to  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  Christianity ;  and  mere  is  perhaps  nothing  in 
which  the  imperfect  teaching  and  defective  practice  of  that  di- 
vine system  is  more  glaring  than  the  error  just  alluded  to.  The 
brand  of  immorality  is  rightly  j^aced,  no  doubt,  on  the  aban- 
doned sensualist ;  but  reaAm  and  Scripture  alike  extend  its 
mark. to  the  uncharitable,*  the  censorious,  the  proud,  the  ty- 
rannical, the  uncandid  in  controversy,  the  violentt  and  the  in- 
temperate. 

The  phrenologist  farther  sees  that  Christianity  is  addressed 
to  the  mgher  or  moral  sentiments  of  man ;  that  it  consists  in 
thdr  practical  exerciae ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  extended  to 
others  by  the  channel  of  the  intellect  and  these  sentiments. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  tojbrce  its  extaision,  in  other 
words,  to  dispense  with  intellectufld  and  moral  means,  and  to 
Impart  it  dogmatically  in  one  peculiar  form,  by  the  sanction  of 
commands  and  threats^  pains  and  penalties,  is  to  convey  it 
through  a  ohumel  at  variance  with  its  nature,  and  to  adaress 
it  to  lower  feelinffs,  which,  from  their  very  naturey  will  reject 
it.  Hence  all  such  attempts  have  failed,  and  will  always  fail, 
to  produce  genuine  Christianity.  They  are  essentially  perse* 
cution,  which  necessarily  rouses  resistance,  and  thus  gives 
strength  and  vigour  to  opposite  opinions,  if  they  are  already 
entertained.  This  is  ihertOionaUi  deduced  from  the  nature 
and  action  of  the  human  faculties,  of  the  iaci  that  persecution 
always  confirms  what  aieealled  heresies.- 

It  follows  that  he  is  the  more  fit,  and  will  be  the  more  suc- 
cessful, teacher  of  Christianity  (inteUect,  as  conditioned,  bdng 
equal),  who,  from  possessing  a  large  endowment  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  readily  receives  and  responds  to  its  precepts  and 
truths,  and  uses  the  gentle  but  powerful  influence  of  the  same 
feelings  in  teaching  it  to  his  brethren  of  mankind.  While  he 
in  whom  animalism  predominates  is  utterly  unfitted  for  the  sa- 

*  Certain  isedous  rdigionists  point  to  their  dteds  otehmriiif  in  proof  of  the 
joundneM  of  their  fidth.  But  tneae  deeds  of  mere  alms-giving  are  not  the 
charity  of  the  Apostle,  **  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  thinketh  no 
evil  ;**  and  without  wbkh,  giving  our  *^  goods  to  fted  the  poor  profiletli  not." 
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cred  office  of  a  religious  teacher ;  and  when  characttsr  is  more 
studied  in  relation  to  pursuits  in  life  than  it  has  ever  yet  been, 
it  will  be  held  to  be  as  absurd  in  such  an  one  to  assume  the 
holy  office  of  the  ministn^,  as  in  a  deaf  man  to  teach  music,  or 
a  blind  man  painting.  From  the  manner  in  whidi  the  endows 
ed  offices  of  society  are  now  filled,  not  because  the  individual 
suits  them,  but  becausd  thevy  from  their  gains,  suit  the  indivi* 
dual,  many  unfit  persons  do  intrude  themselves  into  holy  or* 
ders ;  and,  as  these  per  se  do  not  change  the  character,  we  find, 
too  many  men  presenting  the  niost  direct  contrast,  in  their 
whole  demeanour,  to  that  spirit  which  ought  to  distinguish,  by 
excellence,  the  servants  <^  the  meek  and  lowly  founder  of  Chris* 
tianity.  This  quartering  for  life4  as  it  may  be  called,  of  men  of 
war,  not  of  peace,  upon  a  country,  thb  bounty  on  unfitness^  it 
an  evil  in  permanently  endowed  clerical  offices,  which  no  can*> 
did  person  will  dispute,  it  would  require  very  decided  advan- 
tages to  countsrbalEUice. 

The  bmadest  base  on  which  professing  Christians  unite,  is 
the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  Divine  Revelation.  That 
the  message  itself  t^  from  God,  is  a  belief  quite  consistent  with 
difference  i^  opinion  as  to  what  precisely  that  message  is.  We 
may  take  for  granted,  that«  with  the  exception  of  uneducated 
persons,  who,  in  pure  ignorant  bigotry,  deny  that  there  can  be 
any  other  view  of  that  message  but  their  own,  all  whose  opinion 
weighs  a  feather-weight  admits  and  act  upon  the  opinion,  that 
the  import  of  the  whme  Scripture  Bevelation  is  not  seen  intui« 
tively ;  that  of  the  broad  and  bright  characters  of  its  mord 
lessons  alone,  from  their  being  also  written  with  God^s  finger 
on  the  human  heart,  it  can  be  said  that  he  that  runneth  may 
read ;  but  that  the  whole  revealed  counsel  of  God  is  to  he 
made  clear  by  interpreting,  construing,  searching,  trying;  with 
that  instrument  the  understandings  so  highly  approved  and  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Apostle  Paul  nimself.  Nothing 
better  proves  the  practical  universality  of  this  opinion,  even  with 
the  dogmatical  and  intolerant,  than  theirown  practice,  in  thefree* 
dom,  and  often  presumption,  of  their  own  interpretations,  oon- 
structiona,  and  expounoings,  at  the  ver^  moment  in  which  they 
are  denying  to  their  opponents  the  right  to  interpret  at  slL 
Indeed,  on  any  other  ground  than  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
sacred  volume,  in  other  words,  on  the  notion  of  intuitive  com* 
prehension,  a  teacher  of  relieion  would  be  an  actual  solecism. 
He  is  useful  to  the  extent  of  aiding  our  own  efforts ;  but  goes 
beyond  his  sphere,  and  incurs  a  oeep  responsibility,  when  he 
attempts  to  fetter  our  consciences  on  any  point  of  Scripture 
meaning  whatever.  Now,  of  Scripture  interpretation,  as  of  all 
other  interpretation,  a  variety  of  modifications  in  human  facul* 
ties,  feelings  as  well  as  intellect,  may  be  reasonably  expected 
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to  take  diiferent  views.  This  might  be  concluded  a  priori, 
but  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  when  the  fact  is  observea,  that 
whenever  the  claims  imposed  by  Catholic  councils,  which  kept 
the  whole  Christian  world  in  ignorant  uniformity,  were  burst, 
Pro'testant  Christendom,  in  obedience  to  the  free  scope  of  the 
faculties,  split  into  divisions  and  Eubdivisions  of  interpretadon, 
which  have  gradusUy  increased  in  number  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred. Now,  It  is  the  grand  error  ot  the  Church  of  Borne  to  deny 
that  the  Scriptures  were  at  all  addressed  to  the  human  under- 
"  '       *  '    ■  ■  while  it  is 

e,  by  pains 
lat  its  own, 
t  reformers 
of  the  Ro- 
1  beine  for 
t  of  pnvate 
oo,  clamed 
fery  nature 
:  and  would 
and  ancere 
practical  reli^on,  the  causes  of  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
Divine  works  and  ways ;  if  it  onscien- 

tiouB  interpreter  from  uiyine  fa'  e  Evan- 

gelist of  the  Apocalypse  have  ht  ]e  which 

no  man  could  number  of  all  m  1  people 

and  tongues,  standing  before  th  :  Lamb, 

clothed  with  white  rm>es,  and  p  All  this 

is  admitted  abstractly  by  the  most  pt^nth  of  Protestants,  when 
you  find  him  calm ;  yet  no  doctrine  is  more  belied  by  him 
practically.  It  has  become  trite  to  say,  that  scarcely  was  the 
right  of  private  judgment  vindicated  by  the  Reformers,  than 
they,  the  reformers  themselves,  began  to  deny  it  to  others. 
Persecution  for  conscience-sake  soon  shewed  its  hoof.  Not  - 
contented  with  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  popish  pomer, 
Protestants,  in  power  themselves,  have  waged  war  against  the 
most  abstract  catholic  opinions,  have  long  persecuted  Catho- 
lics with  disabilities,  and  have  lately  revived  the  persecuting 
spirit  against  them  with  sudden  and  violent  rancour ;  in  other 
words,  nave  turned  pajntls,  in  the  worst  sense  pf  the  word, 
themselves.  A  jealous  dogmatism,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  endeavoured  to  chain  down  the  faculties  of  man  to  cer- 
tain views;  and  has  denied  practically,  what  is  weekly  re- 
commended in  theory  from  the  pulpit,  the  right  to  interpret, 
as  following  the  dull/  to  search,  the  Scriptures.  This  persecu- 
tion is  not  the  less  real  in  fact,  or  less  popish  in  spirit,  because 
there  is  in  Protestant  countries  no  power  to  torture,  hang,  and 
bum,  for  opinions.     To  say  nothing  of  a  wide  fidd  yet  open 
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at  law  for  punhhing  the  unavoidable  oondusbns  of  the  facul- 
ties called  opinions,  there  is  an  incalculable  amount  of  persecu- 
tion perpetrated  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  Chai«cter  is 
stabbed  m  secret  by  the  most  unchristian  censoriousness  and 
slander,  and  denounced  in  public,  yet  more  boldly,  by  loud 
appeals  to  the  mob,  by  reproachful  names,  or  rather  the  re- 
proachful use  of  the  names  denominating  distinctions  of  opinion, 
—one  of  the  basest  forms  of  injustice, — and  as  we  have  recent^ 
ly  seen  with  absolute  disgust,  by  raising  the  mad-doff  cry  of 
^^  infidel^  against  every  opponent,  even  in  matters  of  titnes  and 
church  government 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  that  all  means  of  pro- 
pagating Christianity  but  those  of  reason  and  moral  fedmg, 
are  not  only  i^inst  Nature,  but  against  Christianity  itself. 
Away  with  the  drivelling  of  those  whose  Self-Esteem  and  Com- 
bativeness  persuade  them  that  fighting  is  yet,  and  always  will 
be,  necessary  for  the  propagation  and  defence  of  Christianity, 
and  that  Miry,  forsooth,  are  God's  champions,  whose  religion 
will  fall  unless  ihey  prop  it  up ;  that  the  **  good  fight  ^  is  to 
be  fought  against  their  fellow  men,  and  not,  as  in  its  true 
meaning,  against  their  own  internal  corruptions,  against  their 
very  fitting  propensities.  They  will  ask  yon— Where  should 
we  have  been  but  for  the  combats  of  the  Reformers  themselves  ? 
No  faUacy  can  be  more  gross.  The  Reformers  fought  against 
tyranny,  against  the  very  abuses  which  they  are  doing  their 
zealous  but  feeble  endeavours  to  re-establidh. 

But  where  is  the  use  of  continuing  the  battle  after  the  vic- 
tory is  two  hundred  years  won  ?  The  folly  of  this  course  is 
manifest  in  its  signal  failure  to  do  any  kind  of  good.  The  very 
attempt  should  be  indictable  matter  against  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter, relevant  to  deprive  him  of  his  abused  office;  that  those  on- 
ly may  be  left  in  religious's  service  whose  dispositions  and  lights 
prompt  them  to  use  the  proper  Christian  weapons,  conviction 
and  persuasion,  and,  the  beautiful  handmaid  or  these.  Charity 
towM^s  dl  men.  We  are  delighted  to  adduce  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  same  views,  from  a  quarter  where  we  should 
least  expect  to  find  one, — from  popish,  and  we  should  have 
believed  intolerant,  Austria.  We  quote  from  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  Vien- 
na in  181 S,*  by  Dr  Reyberger,  a  Benedictine  Abbot,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosopliy  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
Book-Censor;  a  work  characterised  thoughout  by  a  liberal  and 
tolerant  spirit,  which  would  better  become  many  over  zealous 
Protestants  than  their  actual  manifestations.  **  Christ  him- 
self,^ says  Dr  Reyberger,  ^'  in  promulgating  his  doctrines, 

*  Institutiooot  £thkie»  ChrUtiaiur  wu  Theologiie  Moralii. 
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made  use  of  no  meanft  but  what  were  adapted  to  persuade  men, 
und  held  in  abhorrends  all  vkdenee  and  ooevcion.  Many  per- 
«on6  have  interpreted  the  saying  of  Chris<>-«**  Compel  them 
to  enter,^  (Luke  xiv.  S8.)^n  an  unfavourable  sense,  and  sup- 
posed the  meaning  was,  that  those  who  refused  to  join  the 
churoh  ought  to  be  oompdled ;  but  Christ  speaks  of  no  other 
yiritSBoe  *in  aoompelliilgiUiem  to  Ae  nuptials  tnan  that  which  is 
used  in  askings  exhorting,  and  wannly  itrginff.  For  the  Greek 
n^arA  muighakemXMatiSx.  idn  S8;  Mark,  tl  45;  Gal.  ii.  11) 
iias  the  same  jdgnification  OB  funiAt^AoiifTiai  (Luke»  xxiv<  29), 
which  alone,  also,  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  parable.  And  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  from)  his  charaoter,  iBat  no  belief  or 
perBuamoniis.tO'foe  dedmed  from  »  Christian  man  except  such 
as  is  Toluntary,  and  is  sealed  \w  the  consent  of  his  reason 
(1  Thess^  T.  and  Som.  xiv. ;  1 '  Pet«r,  iii<  15.  and  Aom.  xiii.) 
Therefore,  in  affiurs  of  religion^  nothii^  is  to  be  conceded  to 
authority,  tiotbing  to  the  fiaar  of  man  {Matth.  x.  S2 ;  Rev.  xv. 
48, 19  ;  Acts,  iv;  19,>^)i,  but  every  man  is  bound  to  follow 
the  guidmice  .of  <  his  cfvn  oonsdienoe,  because  every  man  will 
rencfer  an  account  only.to  God  of  his  consdienoe  (Rom.  xiv.  12; 
1  Cor.aii.  8;  Gal»  iv..4.):  Hence  we  are  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing that  it  is 'ouir  duty  to  toletfate,  in  a  friendly  manner,  those 
who  diSbr*  from  us  in  matters  of  i^eligion,  to  reverence  their 
conscience^  and  never  to  condemn  them  on  account  of  their 
faith  (Matth.  vii  1 ;  Honuii.  1 ;  Cor.  iv^  5),  or  exclude  them 
from  the  benefit  of  our  charily  (Liike,  x.  SO) ;  and  that  we 
ought,  least  of  all,  to  injure  their  rights  and  liberties  by  any 
inmngement  of  them,  or  violence.^ 

The  author  refo's  at  every  step,  not  only  to  the  Scriptures, 
but  to  the  fathers  of  the  chuven.  The  work  is  intenaed  for 
the  use  of  ocdleges  and  acad^aaies^  and  is  a  text-book  for  coun- 
tries containing  little  short  of  all  the  Protestants  of  Europe 
taken  together. 

To  any  one  who  has  perused  the  above, passage,  and  verified 
all  the  texts  to  which  it  refers,  which  are  all  and  each  in  perl 
feet  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  world  must  appear  in  any  thing 
out  a  satisfactory  light.  A.  tyraniiical  dogmatism,  a  ^'  ram- 
pant '^  orthodoxy,  tolerates  no  ititerpretations,  no  opinions,  dif- 
lering,  evcto  by  a  sbadie,  from  its  own ;  denounces  with  acri- 
mony, as  infidel,  all  attempts,  however  e^uE^scicntioMs  and  bene- 
volent, dntdlectudlyto  enlighten,  morally  to  elevate,  and  even 
reli^ously  to  improve,  mankind  in  .any  way  difiering  from 
theirs,  even  in  the  mere  arrangement ;  dooms,  so  far  as  their 
power  extends,  to  a  kind  of  aociid  proscription,  and  consequent 
patrimonial  ruin,  men  who  are  spreading  philosophical  truth, 
calculated  to  humanize  mankind,  and  render  Christianity  no 
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longer  a  form,  but  a  practical  principle  in  beautiful  accordance 
with  Nature  ;*  whose  pages  glow  with  the  purest  kwe  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  shine  with  the  dearest  guioance  in  the  path  of 
temporal,  one  eaniest  of  eternal,  happiness.  Who,  moreover, 
if  they  do  touch  Scriptural  4rut)M,  use  but  the  right  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  bestow,  of  vndcrstandBig  these  accordiiu; 
to  their  conscientious  convictions.  A  calHier,  better  educateo, 
more  mond^  generation  wfH  review  the  sentence  with  which  it 
has  been  vahuy  attempted  to  crurii  such  ben^Ktors  of  dieir 
species ;  while  those  who  haVe  pronounced  it  wiU,  along  with 
tneir  own  convictions,  account  for  that'Setttence  to  their  Gk>d, 
whether  they  have  deoie  good  or  evil. 

But  it  is  m  the  spirit  of  'bigotry,  intid^wioe)  and  attempted 
persecution  lowfods  other  sects,  nay  toWifds  those  who  dif- 
fer from  them,  not  on  Scriptural  interpretation  at  ail,  but  up- 
on the  way  and  manner  of  temporal  provisions,  which  degrades 
too  many  religious  -professors  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  this 
empire,  that  tne  contrast  with  a  q>irit  more  consistent  with 
Nature  and  Scripture  is  most  painfully  daring.  It  is  a  dis- 
gusting task  to  read  the  publications,  and  hear  the  declama- 
tions, of  professed  nrintaters  of  <Ch4ist,  against  these  their  bre- 
thren,—^PscrkninatioiiB  thoowii  iiack,  leproadm  heaped,  the  lie 
given,  defiance  hurled,  vengeance  denounced, ,/iicii[^yRffite  aHof- 
ted,  perdition  almost  invoked  !  There  are,  of  oourse,  indivi- 
duals  more  prominent  in  these  unchristian  enactments,  while 
many  deeply  deplore  the  suicidal  course  wbidi  they  pursue. 
A  glance  is  sundent  to  convince  a  phrenolooioal  eye  that  in 
these  platform  combatants  there  is  the  aninuu  organization  of 
the  genuine  gladiator.  In  barbarous  times— ^ we  are  yet  en* 
titled  to  call  our  own  civilised — tiiese  men  would  have  figured 
as  the  warriors  of  personal  prowess;  but  we  oiv civilised  enou^ 

*  P»]eT*t  words  on  this  point  shoiUd  be  nMde  a  religk)UAla$g^  '<  Wlut- 
ever  renders  religiDD  more  rational*  renders  it  more  credible ;  he  who,  by  a 
diligent  and  faituUl  examination  of  the  original  records  dismisses  from  the 
•jatem  one  article  which  contradicts  the  appirehenslony  the  experience,  or  the 
raasoning  of  mankiad,  does  more  towania  vtcommeildiqg  the  belief^  and,  with 
the  belief  the  infliience>  of  Christianity,  to  the  understanding  and  consciences 
of  serious  inquirers,  and  throu|^  them  to  universal  reception  and  authority, 
than  can  be  effected  by  a  thousand  contenders  for  cneds  and  ofdinanees  of 
human  estabUshnent.'*  We  are  in  poaaasiloB  of  a  ftct.wbid^  ia  ttieiaost 
siHkiaa  ■uumer,  ooofirms  Paley*s  opinioo-  At  the  end  of  the  Lectures  on 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Educational  Philosophy,  delivered  by  Mr  Simpson  to  the 
Working-Classes  of  Edinburgh  in  the  whiter  of  189S,  la  whidi  It  was  his 
pfictice  to  confirm  the  praeepts  of  natural  ethics  br  Scriotiiral  authooliy,  be 
wae  Tisited-bf  a  yeuag  asan,  one  of  his  bearen^  who  told  Um  tbat  tbat  me- 
thod had  so  powmiilly  convinced  himself  and  others  his  companions^  who  en- 
tertained inndel  opinions,  that  Nature  and  Scripture  were  ftom  the  saune 
God,  that  they  were  agsin  reading  their  Biblesi  How  long  would  it  be  be- 
ibre  the  tAttmoHmi  usually  glvea  as  reHgioos  instruction  produced  sueh  an 
alKMtl 
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to  limit  them  now  to  effusions,  spoken  and  written,  of  inscdence, 
pride,  intolerance,  and  violence.  Their  very  voices^  true  to  the 
well  observed  pathognomy  and  natural  language  of  the  facul- 
ties, are  harsh  and  lotid,  and  their  gesticulations  and  whole 
manner  coarse,  noisy^  and  threatemi^g.  8ee  atny  of  these  men 
in  the  heat  of  platrorm  or  pulpit  combat,  and  then  carry  back 
the  thoughts  to  the  sevene  Mast^  whom  -tfiey  profess  to  aerve 
and  to  glorify,  whi>  never  uttered  atn  angry  word,  save  against 
hypocrisy,  and  instantly  repressed  vicdence  whenever  in  his  pre- 
sence it  was  either  propoted  or  attempted  I  The  lessoik  is  awful ! 
How  long  shall  it  remain  of  none  effect  on  mere  temperate  re- 
ligious men  ?  When  will  ihey  disown  the  priee^iighters,  as 
well  stalioriaiy  as  itinerant  P  When  will  they  pm^ioally  be- 
lieve that  *^  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  )aot  the  rightedosness  of 
God?'^ 


ARTICLE  II. 

4  -  I    * 

copy  OF  A  LE1*TKH  FROM  MU  THOMAS  MOB6AK  TO  MB 
H.  a  WATSON,  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  STATiaTlCS  OF 
*     PHRENOI^OGy  IN  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Sir,  SovTUAMTTOVf  M  Ftbruaqf  IS37. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction' your  «^ork 
on  the  History  and  Stirtistics  of  Phrenology,  particnkiPly  great 
part  of  the  second  section,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  vecy 
judicious  and  useful  pobiication.  There  is'  otily  one  thing 
I  regret  in  it,  which  is  the  note  at  page  IO89  bating  that, 
amongst  other  places,  you  had  received  no  reply  to  your  circular 
from  Southampton. 

I  can  explain  this,  as  I  am  a  member  of  »plireiK>Iogieal  dass 
where  your  drcular  was  read,  and  directions  given  as  to  answer- 
ing it.  We  at  that  time  (in  June  last)  expected  Dr  Engledue 
of  Portsmouth  to  deliver  two  lectures  here,  and  we  wished  to 
defer  answering  your  questions  tiH  after  that  had  taken  place; 
but  the  worthy  lecturer  was,  after  all,  unable  to  attend,  and  we 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr  Stebbing  was  requested  to  repy  to  your  letter  by 
stating  this  reason,  and  inquiring  if  you  ctnild  await  the  result ; 
he,  however,  sent  the  letter  by  a  private  hand,  and  it  appears 
you  did  not  get  it  in  sufficient  time  for  the  purposes  of  your 
publication. 

I  believe  the  first  phrenologist  in  Southampton,  at  least  the 
first  that  I  knew,  was  Mr  S.  C  ,  a  very  reflecting,  studious, 
and  sensible  young  man,  with  whose  acquaintance  I  have  been 
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honoured  for  some  years.  U^  studied  most  of  the  phrenologi- 
cal works  as  they  caBue  outy  before  other  people  scarcely  h^i^ 
of  thenii  and  made  hiiaself  very  pnoficienjt  in  the.science;  thqueh^ 
to  avow  himself  a.phrenologist^  required  spmei  nerve  at  that 
time ;  he  has  vritien  several  excellent  papery  once  *for  the  use 
of  the  class.  i        , , 

Dr  Hatvison,  Bkck  wms  the  vext.  pbrenolog^t  I  knew,  who 
did  what  he  could  privately  taadvoGale.4UKl  promote  acknow- 
ledge of  the  science  amongst  hia  acqi^^taopes  at  Southampton, 
but  he  had  not  then  much  opppnunUyi  aa  it  was  ah^oet  un- 
known.    He  has  now  left  the  town* 

Iftr  Stebbins^  to  whom  your  circular  vat  address^,  was  the 
next  person  I  Uiew,  and  he  i&  a  very  clever  pbreooloipst,  having 
read  and  studied  tiie  scitnoe  a, great  deal ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Phrenology  in  South* 
ampton  as  a  science. 

About  fcmr  years  ago,  Mr  De  Ville  of  Xondon  came  here, 
and  delivered  some  lectures  on  it,  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  were  well  attended.  He  was  also  very  obliging  whilst  stay- 
ing here  in  manipulating  the  heads  of  any  persons  who  pleased 
to  go  to  him,  ami  manff  availed,  themselvcys  of  that  privilege, — 
some  of  whom  were  pei^fiscibf  asiwiahed  at  the  correctness  of 
the  opinions  and  judgment  be  poooounced  upon ,  tbeir  abilities 
and  dispositions.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  a  drawing- 
master,  went  to  lum,  and  toU  me  afterwards  that  it  seemed  to 
him  like  magic,  Mr  De  Ville  so  accurately  described  bis  feeU 
ings,  and  w&t  he  could,  and  could  not  do^  and  be  woufd  j$pi  be 
persuaded  for  some  time*  but  that  some  onis  who  knepv  him  had 
given  Mr  De  Ville  information  respecting  him,  which  certainly 
waf  not  the  aase.  I  took  a  young  gentleman  myself  to  Mr  De 
Ville»  who  1^  aoewrately  deMHibod  his  feelings  .and  disposition, 
that  he  has  ever  since  been  a  stanch  phrenologist. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  very  reapectidile  tradesaoan,  being  in 
London,  called  on  Mr  De  ViU%  and  bad  his  caat  taken,  upon 
which  (as  I  believe  is  custonaary)  De  Ville  save  him  ^  a  obanc- 
ter,**"  as  he  called  it,  in  writing ;  and  be  md  me  that,  though 
De  Ville  knew  nothii^  whatever  of  him»  it  was  more  correct 
than  he  believed  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  could  have 
given  it. 

These  things  n^de  some  little  ncNse  in  our  comer  of  the 
world,  and  soon  after  De  Ville's  visit,  Mr  Stebbing  (who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  member  ct,  the  PhreooJcfical  Society  al  Ports* 
mouth),  ddivered  seme  lectures  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
here,  which  were  well  received,  and  very  numerously  attended. 

He  purposed,  at  oae  of  these  lectures,  to  form  a  jibrenofegical 
ch»s  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  dodety  in  the 
town,  which  many  persons,  including  myself,  agreed  to.     We 
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met  acoorcBngly,  drew  up  rules,  and  purdiased  of  Mr  De  Viile 
about  100  casts  of  human  beads,  to  illustrate  partioular  oigans, 
which  are  stiU  in  our  possession  at  the  society^s  rooms. 

The  members  of  the  Mecbamcs^  Institution,  however,. in  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  did  not  like  this  arraiigement,  and  imme- 
diately formed  a  phrenological  class  of  their  own, — to  whieh,  as 
wdl  as  to  tbeother  class,  Mr  Stebbiag  and  myself  and  several 
others,  agreed  to  belong.  This  class  was  attached  sperially  to 
the  Mechanics^  lB8titution,  ^od  none  (mttmeiBbert  oS^  the  latter 
could  be  admitted  to  the  former ;  but  the  other  class  w«s  open,  to 
all  persons  without  distinction ;  it,  however,  joon  fell  off  for  want 
of  punctuality  in  its^  members,  md  the  casts  have  remained  on 
the  shelves  comparatively  usdess,  whilst  the  other  dass  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  Has  oondnaed  gqiQg;on  pcosperously  till 
the  present  time,  a  period  of  neatly  three  ^years^  It  numbtfs 
now  seventeen  members,  who  for  the  most  part  ace  punctualin 
their  attendance;  and  a  medical  senUeo^m,  Dr  Henry  Clark,  a 
9^Forthy  m^ber  of  society,  as  weiL  aa  of  the  profession,  ia  our 
chairman. 

We,  at  prifsent^  possess  no  ca9t%  il>ut  oocasioaally  borrow 
some  of  those  above  meotioiied*  We  hf^ve  ,mx  human  «kAill% 
and  ten  books,  including  Spuraheim^^  Characters,  Combers  Sys- 
tem, and  Elements,  and  Constitution  of  Mmv*— yonr  recent 
work,  and  Dr  Andrew  Combe'4  Physiology,  besides  the  Phreno- 
logical  Journal,  which  we  take  regularlv.  The  entrance  fee  is 
only  Ss.  6d.,  atul  subscription  after  wards  Is.  pertquarter* 

Our  meetings  were  at  first  held  weekly,  but  we  aUeoed  them 
afterwards  to  every  alternate  week,  and  they  still  continue  to  be 
so  held.  8ome  member  was  expeeted  ato  p^uce  and  read  a 
paper  at  every  meeting,  and  did  so  for  the  first  twelvemonths, 
when,  in  order  to  obviate  a  difficulty  we  samftimes  experienced 
of  procuring  a  proper  paper  on  the  evenings  of  meeting,  some 
seven  or  eight  ii  us  agreed,  and  pledged  ourselves  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  class,  that  one  of  us  would  produce  a  paper  in  rota* 
tion  at  every  meeting ;  and  this  has  been  done,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  brain,— «>thc  bones  of  the  head, — the  four  grand  divisions 
of  the  brain,*— the  temperaments,-^-and  all  the  organs  seriatim, 
have  been,  t  may  say,  upon  the  whole,  ably  treated  of  in  this 
manner.  Two  or  three  of  the  papers,  namely,  those  on  the 
Temperaments,  on  Amativeness,  ana  on  Hope,  by  Mr  S.  C»  <  , 
in  particular,  were  rather  masterly  performances ;  and  I  have 
procured  the  first  and  the  last,  in  oroer  to  transmit  oqpieisor  ex* 
tracts  of  them  to  the  editor  of  the  Phrenologkud  Joucnal.  We 
are  now  proceeding  with  the  co»bina(ioo6,  and  odier  d^rent 
branches  and  views  of  the  science,  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
succeeded  admirably. 
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Several  of  our  members,  as  you  may  suppose^  are  ^^  phreno- 
logists'* according  to  'your  definition  of  the  tern.  I  wish  I  could 
number  myself  amongst  tbem ;  but  boweiver  welM  may  under, 
stand  the  theory  wnd  the  philosophy  of  the  science^  I  shall  never, 
I  think,  be  a  ^ood  practical  phrenologist,  except  in  seme  ex- 
treme cases,  not  b«ng  able,  from  the  urant  of  sufficient  Indivi- 
duality,  or  from  other  -causes,  to  distinguish  HUnute  difierenoes 
of  devekypment. 

MrStsbbing  has  lately  iMtuKsd  tirioe  at  the  rooms  of  the 
M^anks'  InstitUMn  to  dbout  900  persons  eadt  time,  who  ap- 
peared  to  feel  ^much  interested,  and  awavded  bima  vote  of 
thanfas  by  acclamation.  There  were  many  persons  disappointed 
of  hearing  bim  for  want  of  room.  He  has  Mhce  lei^red  at 
Winchester,  and  at  Cowes,  in  the  Ide  of  Wight,  to  crowded 
audiences,  and  ^ave  great  satkfaotion,  and  is  lo  lecture  here 
again  very  shortly. 

This  gendeman  is  natUMiUy  inclined,  from  his  active  tempera- 
ment, large  Firmness,  Combativeness,  1^^,  to  defy,  and  annihi- 
late if  he  can,  all  the  opponents  to  the  science ;  but  some  of 
us  have  rather  convinced  mm,  that  it  is  more  Id  the  interests  of 
I^renolo^y  that  be  shouk)  nse  cobier  arguments  and  reasonings, 
as  more  hkely  to  **  pierftuade  men**  into  a  new  science ;  and  since 
he  has  adopted  this  view,  bis  lectures  go  off  more  pleasantly, 
and  have  a  greater  effect.  On  the  first  fiormation  of  the  dass, 
Mr  C,  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  town,  was  our  churman,  he 
being  one  of  the  first  Judders  o#  the  Mechanics"  Institution, 
who  professed  to  be  a  phrenok)ffist,  and  to  -have  read  and  stu- 
died the  science  a  great  deal,  which  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt, 
for  it  turned  out  that  he  believed  *^  (here  was  something  in  it,** 
in  a  general  way,  but  would  not  admit  that  the  brain  was  di- 
vided mto  organs  to  the  extent  contended  ,for  by  phrenologists, 
because,  it  seems,  he  cautd  net  discover  thai  U  was  so  divided 
mioi&micmUy  t  He  prides  himself  pavticuiarty,  too,  in  the  anato- 
my  of  fhc'bftrin,  and  says  he-hss  dissMted^ore  brains  than  most 
medkud  men  of  Ms  standing  and  practice  in  the  profession ;  to 
what  purpose  he  has  done  so  does  not  so  clearly  appear*  He  is 
inclined  to  think  the  docrirtes  of  phrenoiogisfs  to  be  anti-scrip- 
tural, tending  to  fatalism,  «nd  to  take  «way  human  accounlabi- 
Hty,  by  shewing  man  not  to  be  a  free  arait.  He  soon  took  a 
dislike  to  our  opinions,  and  we  to  his,  and  so  he  left  us. 

I  forgot  to  tdl  jrou  in  the  proper  place,  that,  about  the  time 
this  chu^  was  fimnioff,  onr  friend  Mr  Std>bing  challenged  the 
cmpMients  of  Phrenokigy  to  a  puWki  discussion  on  its  merits,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  A  Mr  R. 
B.,  a  young  tradesman  ef  some  talent  and  ingenuity  in  the  town, 
accepted  tt^  challenge.    An  evening  was  fixed  and  puUKly  an- 
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nounced,  when  the  combatants  entered  the  lists  before  «  veiy 
crowded  audience,  and  many  went  away  for  want  of  room.  Bu* 
J.  R.  Eeele,  a  very  respectable  surgeon  and  phrenologist,  was 
called  to  the'  chair.  Mr  Stebbing  commenced  by  stating  the 
outlines  of  the  science,  and  citing  authorities  and  arguments  in 
support  of  its  truth,  as  founded  in  nature  and  reason.  Mr  B. 
made  a  very  plausible  and  ingenious,  but  flimsy,  speech  in  his 
answer,  and  Mr  Stebbing  ably  replied  ;  in  doing  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  opening,  he  quoted  numerous  cogent  proofs,  and  called 
upon  his  opponent  to  do  the  same  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  which  he  acknowledged  he  could  not,  his  only  strength 
being  in  attempting  to  invalidate  and  weaken  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  Mr  Stebbing,  which  was  of  course  a  failure. 

The  discussion  last^  upwards  of  two  hours,  after  which  the 
chairman  put  it  to  the  vote  as  to  which  had  best  substantiated 
his  case,  when  the  meeting  was  all  but  unanimous  in  favour  of 
Phrenology,  there  being,  I  believe,  only  two  hands  (by  Mr  B. 
and  his  brother)  held  up  against  it. 

Mr  B.  is  the  only  real  anti-phrenologist  that  I  know  in  the 
town,  and  he  entertains  some  very  strange  notions  on  many 
other  subjects.  He  argues  that,  admitting  Phrenology  to  lie 
true,  it  would  be  an  evil  if  once  understood  and  adopted  by  the 
public,  and  that  even  truth,  when  injuricus^  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  become  popular. 

I  expect  this  long  prosing  letter  will  not  be  very  acceptable 
to  you,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  contains  the  history  of  Phrenology 
in  Southampton ;  and  will  enable  you  to  say  with  truth,  that, 
though  ten  years  ago  the  word  **  Phrenology^  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of  in  the  town,  there  are  now  in  it  very  few  who  have  not 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  science.  Very  many  believe  there 
is  ^*  something  in  it,^  and  its  language  is  in  common  use.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  hear  it  jokingly  said  of  a  great  disputant, 
or  a  fighting  character,  that  he  has  a  large  organ  of  Combative- 
ness,  or  in  giving  a  short  or  covert  opinion  of  a  man^s  conduct, 
it  is  often  hinted  that  he  has  No.  1,  No.  8,  or  No.  10,  rather 
large,  and  so  of  the  rest,  which  implies  that  the  science  has  some 
degree  of  popularity  even  among  the  uninitiated. 

As  a  proof,  too,  that  there  is  a  pretty  fair  sprinkling  of 
phrenologists  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  would  lastly  men- 
tion, that,  a  short  time  since,  some  person  inserted  in  one  of  the 
Southampton  newspapers  a  sneering  and  rather  severe  article, 
extracted  from  the  Bath  Herald,  in  which  the  writer  accused 
the  phrenologists  of  infidelity,  or  want  of  Christian  belief,  and 
defied  them  to  answer  the  charge  satisfactorily.  The  result  was, 
that  the  editor  received  about  twenty-seven  well  written  answers 
from  various  parts  of  the  county,  for  only  one  of  which  (by  Dr 
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Engledue)  he  could  find  room.     The  letters  are  now  in  the 
editor^s  possession.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

(Signed)        Thos.  Moegan. 

To  H.  C  Watk>n>  £tq.  TbotnM  Dittoo  Surry. 

P.S,  In  the  last  Number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  page 
886,  is  a  paragraph  copied  from  the  Hampshire  Advertiser, 
stating  that,  on  Tuesday  evening  (11th  Octooer),  a  lecture  was 
given  by  Mr  Stebbing,  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
on  the  Physiology  of  the  Temperaments,  in  connection  with 
Phrenology.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution  beiiig  at  a  loss  for  a  lecturer  that  evening,  called 
upon  Mr  Stebbing,  who  is  their  curator ;  and  he  not  being  pre- 
pared at  so  short  a  notice,  borrowed  and  read,  to  oblige  the  so- 
ciety, with  a  few  observations  of  his  own,  the  paper  on  the  Tem- 
peraments before  referred  to  by  me,  which  haa  some  time  pre* 
viously  been  prepared  and  read  by  Mr  S.  C.  to  the  pbrendogi- 
cal  class,  ana,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  just  or  true  to  call  it  a 
*^  lecture  delivered  by  Mr  Stebbing.  I  shall  forthwith  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  paper  in  question  to  the  editor  of  the  Phreno- 
logical tioumal,  together  also  with  a  copy  of  this  letter,  that  he 
may  either  print  the  whole,  or  select  any  thing  from  it  which  he 
thinks  will  answer  his  purpose. 


ARTICLE  lU. 
NOT£8  ON  WEIGHT,  FOJECCC,  AND  RESISTANCE.  * 

Without  propoang  any  theory  concerning  the  function  of  the 
mental  Faculty  xxv  and  its  organ  in  the  bram,  I  have  set  down 
the  following  occasional  thoughts,  as  notes,  for  consideration. 

Phrenology  represents  the  mind  as  a  system  of  faculties,  some 
of  which  perform  the  exclusive  office  of  knowing  and  distin- 
guishing the  individuality,  size,  form,  and  colour  of  things  and 
beings,  as  their  inherent  principles  and  conditions,  forming  se- 
parate objects  of  perception.  Analogy  would  favour  the  o[n- 
nion,*that  there  should  be  a  proper  mental  faculty  for  discern- 
ing the  particular  existence  of  Weight,  in  its  various  modes  and 
remtions  to  gravitation,  and  the  terrestrial  attractions.  Many 
facts,  ascertained  by  observaUon,  experience,  and  reflection,  af- 
ford good  evidence  in  support  of  this  analogical  opinion,  and 

*  TUi  abk  comniuiilcaitkm  ii  from  oar  exodfent  oorrapondcnt  Br  Ken- 
nadj  of  Afhby  de  U  Zouch,  and,  althouglu  tome  time  written,  haa  just  been 
receiyed.  Subjoined  to  a  letter  from  Bir  Simpaon,  in  which  he  statea  how  frir 
hto  own  Tiewa  on  thto  important  subject  are  confirmed,  changed,  or  modified, 
br  Dr  Kennedj*a ;  and  ukewiae  bj  thoae  of  Sir  Oeoi^ge  Mackenzie  and  Mr 
Bichard  Edmonton  of  Mancheater.  The  ditcutaion  haa  been  both  moat  inte- 
letting  and  effeeiiTei— Editob. 
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give  it  the  value  of  a  probable  induction.  Equally  valid  rea- 
sons lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  cerebral  Organ  xxv  acts  as  the 
appropriate  instrument  of  th^  mental  faculty  whose  sole  natural 
function  is  the  perception  of  weight,  as  a  aisdnct  and  powerful 
element  in  the  economy  of  the  universe. 

Weight  acts  as  a  cause  producing  determinate  effects  alike 
certain  and  constant.  It  is  always  one  in  kind.  It  is  uniform 
in  its  nature  and  action.  In  degree  it  changes,  but  the  tendency 
and  mode  of  its  action  are  invariably  the  same.  Now,  all  this 
being  apparent,  the  inference  cannot  be  unfair — that  there 
ought  to  be  a  special  mental  faculty  destined  to  discharge  the 
ofBce  of  perceiving  the  operations  of  weight,  as  a  universal  ac- 
tive  principle  whose  influence  is  never  suspended,  in  determining 
natural  effects. 

Weighty  then,  is  an  essential  and  efficient  principle  of  things 
and  beings.  It  possesses  and  exercises  the  energy  or  power  of 
a  natural  agent  As  an  illustration  of  the  actual  and  peculiar 
efficiency  of  weight,  let  a  stone  or  mass  of  any  kind  be  sus- 
pended by  a  cord,  made  of  threads,  which  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  to  be  incapable  of  upholding  the  stone  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  For  a  short  time,  the  cordis  strength  will 
control  the  action  of  weight  in  the  stone,  and  keep  it  suspend- 
ed. From  the  first,  however,  the  principle  of  weight  will  exert 
an  unremitting  impulse,  so  as  to  cause  that  the  threads  shall  be 
successively  broken ;  and  then,  impelled  by  the  efficiency  of 
weight  in  itself,  the  stone  will  forthwith  begin  to  move,  and  to 
advance  earthwardly  with  increasing  velocity,  until  the  action  of 
its  weight  is  overpowered  by  the  stronger  counteraction  of 
weight  maintaining  the  ^*  impenetrability  of  matter.^  If  this 
experiment  could  be  repeated  in  a  machine  or  other  contrivance, 
having  the  ball  and  cord  excluded  from  the  influence  of  terres- 
trial attraction,  and  if  the  same  effects  were  to  result  from  the 
new  experiment,  would  not  these  afford  some  evidence  that  the 
force,  which  broke  the  threads  and  precipitated  the  ball,  was  the 
efficient  action  of  a  cause — Weight-— existing  in  the  ball  itself  as 
one  of  its  inherent  essential  principles  ?  Here,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  stonc^s  weight  exercises  active  power ;  it  breaks  the 
threads  and  the  cord,  impels  the  stone  into  motion,  and  thus 
shews  that  a  modification  of  physical  force  is  produced  by 
we^ht  in  action. 

Weight  is  primarily  discerned  by  the  mind  as  a  mere  abstract 
prineip^,  element,  or  object  of  perception  ;  but  the  quantity  or 
measure  of  weight  thus  pei^oeived  and  discerned  is  ascertained 
bj  direct  experiment  1  hu£(,  the  mind  sees  two  distinct  equal- 
nied  balls,  the  one  heavy  and  the  other  light,  aiid  from  expe ri* 
eOce  it  knows  that  they' ooth  have  weight,  b.Ut  th^  fact  of  this 
being  difierent  in  th^m<raq  qply  (^  estimated  hy  comparing  them 
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under  the  action  of  strength  in  the  hands,  and  the  precise  quan 
tity  of  weight  in  each  of  the  balls  can  be  known  only  by  using 
the  artificial  process  of  *^  examining  by  the  balance.^ 

Could  the  means  be  devised  for  ascertaining  experimentally 
whether  or  no  the  weight  of  things  remuns  unaltered  at  the 
greatest  accessible  skyward  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  <^  ter^ 
restrial  attraction,^  the  results  would  strengthen  or  invalidate  the 
notion,  that  weight  is  an  active  principle,  and  produces  effects 
indistinguishable  from  the  causes  of  gravitation.  Balloons  afford 
a  sublime  illustration  of  the  action  of  weight  and  its  efficiency. 
Acting  in  the  denser  air,  weight  impels  the  gasated  machine  to 
move  skywards  into  lighter  air ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  at- 
mospheric weight  that  counterpoises  weight  in  the  machine  it- 
self with  that  of  the  aeronauts,  and  of  the  means  requisite  for 
insuring  their  personal  safety  and  the  success  of  their  adventure. 

Weight  seems  to  be  coextensive  with  density  in  things  and 
beings ;  for,  as  their  density  increases,  so  their  weight  is  pro- 
portioually  augmented.  This  effect  results  from  the  concentra* 
tion  of  their  material  particles,  with  each  having  its  own  princi- 
ple of  weight  as  one  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Weight  being  regarded  as  an  active  principle  of  things  and 
beings,  it  is  the  efficient  power  of  this  principle  which  naturally 
impels  them  to  gravitate.  It  causes  them  instantly  to  change 
both  their  state  and  their  position,  when  obstacles  to  its  inces- 
sant impulse  are  removed  or  overcome.*  The  action  of  Weight 
is  distinctly  perceptible  on  the  human  hand  :  it  is  perceived  to 
be  impulsive  on  any  organic  part  endowed  with  feeling.  When 
a  bulky  volume  is  placed  on  the  open  hand,  the  book  compresses 
the  palmar  structures,  and  presses  the  whole  member  earth- 
waras.  How  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  attraction  alone  draws 
earthwards  the  hand  upholding  a  heavy  volume  or  a  ball  of  lead, 
which  is  sensibly  felt  to  be  the  cause  of  pressure  and  impulsion  ? 
Were  the  descent  of  the  hand  and  book  occasioned  solely  by  the 
power  of  attraction,  this  power  apparently  could  not  act  on  the 
palmar  surface,  which  feels  an  actual  impulse :  were  the  back 
of  the  hand  thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  attraction,  the 
necessary  degree  of  this  would  draw  and  distend  the  integu- 
ments so  as  to  induce  painful  sensations  or  injury,  as  it  happens 
when  a  cupping-glass,  exhausted  of  its  atmospheric  air,  is  ap- 
pHed  to  a  cutaneous  surface :  for  if  the  earthward  pressure  of 
the.  book  or  ball  is  caused  by  a  drawing  power,  or  an  attraction 
extrinsical  to  the  thing  thus  drawn  or  attracted,  then  this  pow- 

*  Thb  maj  Ind  to  some  conftisloii  of  tbinkiog.  All  that  is  known  about 
the  principle  of  gcavitation  b,  that  bodiea  oMraof  each  other  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  UMfir  maaaet*  and  inv^rBelr  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  xhc; 
•arth,  as  the  laigest  mass,  attracts  all  other  bodies  on  its  surface.  We  have 
no  grounds  to  say  that  these  lesser  bodies  have  in  themselves  an  ucHm  ten- 
dencj  to  the  earth;  in  the  leaser  bodies  it  is  a  mere  passive  obedienoe.  Bui 
^Ifb  of  these  lasKr  bodies  would  attimcl  a  ytt  mora  minute— Editos. 
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er  must  exceed  the  power  that  keeps  the  attracted  thing  in  the 
place  from  which  it  is  drawn,  or  where  it  sustains  the  efficient 
influences  of  attraction.  Can  it  be  shewn  that  attraction  reaches 
the  foetal  being  during  pregnancy ;  that  the  unborn  being  is 
more  susceptible  of  the  attractive  influence  than  its  parent,  who 
U  sensible  of  carrying  something  heavy ;  or  that  it  is  attraction 
alone,  exclusive  of  all  other  agents,  that  causes  the  feeling  of 
weight,  or  sense  of  pressure  earthwards,  with  its  increasing 
power,  which  is  distinctly  perceived  by  the  mother  throughout 
the  time  of  her  gestation  ?  If  attraction  acted  alike,  in  kind 
and  degree,  on  the  young  one  and  its  mother,  how  could  she 
discern  its  weight,  how  could  she  perceive  its  earthward  im- 
pulse ? 

Gravitation  is  the  state  of  things  and  beings  yielding  to  the 
action  of  weight,  when  it  causes  them  to  pass  from  rest  into 
motion.  Considered  apart  from  others,  the  "  terrestrial  attrac- 
tion^ is  an  active  principle  in  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  a  sys* 
tern  ;  and,  through  the  peculiar  agency  of  its  principle,  this'at- 
traction  communicates  a  mid-earth  ward  direction  to  the  motion 
of  things  and  beings  when  they  are  gravitating.  All  the  con- 
stituent elements  and  parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  those 
of  its  circumambient  system,  are  kept  in  their  proper  and  rela- 
tive aggregations  by  tne  action  of  weight  making  them  gravi- 
tate under  the  direction  of  the  mid-earthward  attraction.  In 
other  words,  Weight  is  the  active  principle  which  makes  things 
and  beings  begin  to  gravitate :  it  places  them  under  the  influ- 
ence, and  causes  them  to  yield  to  the  power  and  direction,  of 
the  attracting  principle  tnat  guides  their  gravitating  course. 
Weight  moves  them,  and  their  motion  is  conducted  by  Attrac- 
tion. Hitherto  attraction  has  been  conventionally  regarded  as 
an  agent :  in  its  structure,  the  term  naturally  implies  action. 
Wlien  we  say  that  bodies  attract  each  other,  we  necessarily  as- 
sume that  boaies  possess  a  peculiar  active  power,  by  which  they 
perform  tlie  act  or  function  of  attraction.  What  are  the  facts 
which  distinguish  the  Terrestrial  Attraction  from  Weight,  as 
an  efficient  principle  ?  Are  there  facts  to  shew  that  bodies 
tending  earth  ward  attract  each  other  in  proportion  to  their 
masses,  independently  of  their  weight  and  its  natural  impulse, 
which  is  here  represented  as  being  incessant  ?  When  a  grain 
of  granite  falls  oetween  immense  blocks  of  the  same  forma- 
tion, or  rolls  over  their  sides,  without  being  arrested  in  its 
earthward  progress  by  attraction  to  the  larger  masses,  what 
are  the  facts  which  prove  that  its  first  motion  was  caused  en- 
tirely or  cheifly  by  the  power  of  Attraction^  exclusively  of  the 
impulse  of  Weight  ? 

The  Faculty  which  perceives  Weight  executes  its  proper  func- 
tion by  instinct  or  intuition  ;  and,  like  all  other  mental  faculties, 
it  is  capable  of  acquiring  an  increased  facility  and  vigour  of 
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action  from  exercise,  training,  and  habit,  combining  to  form  ex- 
perience. The  mind  perceives  intuitively  the  existence  and  ac- 
tion of  weight  in  the  individual's  own  person,  but  it  perceives 
them  in  all  other  things  and  beings  exclusively  or  chiefly  by 
experience.  Might  we  speculatively  represent  weight  as  thi  in- 
stinctive will  of  mere  matter  ? 

Without  discerning  the  principle  of  Weight  as  the  cause 
which  naturally  and  actively  tenas  to  displace  them  from  the 
erect  posture,  animals,  by  the  intuitive  exercise  of  an  appro- 
priate faculty,  perceive  this  principle  exerting  its  perpetual  im- 
pulse to  make  tliem  fall,  to  put  their  heaviest  parts  foremost  as 
they  gravitate.  Nevertheless,  they  also  intuitively  prevent 
themselves,  through  the  agency  of  other  faculties  and  their  or- 
gans, from  coming  under  the  ascendency  of  weight  and  its 
constant  action  by  the  intuitive  or  instinctive,  and,  from  habit 
or  otherwise,  the  often  unconscious  exercise  of  that  mental  fa- 
culty which  originates  and  directs  the  application  of  muscular 
action.  The  primary  and  constituent  step  or  act  of  this  pre- 
ventive oflice — perception  of  Weight  in  action^  the  cause  of  its 
necessity — seems  to  be  the  exclusive  function  of  the  Faculty 
XXV,  and  its  cerebral  organ.*  These  conjointly  perceive  the 
earthward  impulse  of  Weight,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  when, 
through  the  completed  act  of  this  faculty,  the  mind  knows 
even  unconsciously  the  effective  tendency  of  this  impulse,  ano- 
ther or  others  of  the  mental  faculties  simultaneously  or  instan- 
taneously, in  the  same  manner,  direct  and  institute  an  equiva- 
lent exercise  of  those  organic  functions  by  which  the  natural 
impulse  of  Weight,  as  an  active  principle,  is  naturally  coun- 
teracted. When,  therefore,  we  shall  admit  this  view  of  the 
faculty  in  its  nature  and  operations,  there  will  not  exist  any 
insuperable  objection  to  our  retaining  the  name  by  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  designated  in  the  phrenological  nomenclature. 

Force  does  not  appear  to  be  a  property  or  active  principle  in 
things  and  beings.  It  might  be  represented  as  the  perceptible 
action  of  iinpulsive  causes,  rather  than  the  originating  source  or 
cause  of  emcient  impulse.     It  is  efficient  impulse  in  actual  ap- 

flication,  and  it  is  employed  under  much  diversity  of  form,  or 
ind,  and  degree. 
Force  is  the  action  of  weight  or  of  strength ;  and,  by  the  effi- 
cient application  of  these  two  principles  all  the  kinds  and  degrees 
of  force  are  produced.  It  is  probable  that  the  mind  includes 
faculty^  having  its  proper  organ  in  the  brain,  whose  function  is 
specially  exercised  m  perceiving  the  relations  of  voluntary  vital 
action.     Might  these  be  denominated  the  Faculty  and  Organ 

*  As  the  author  has  already  said  that  the  perception  of  weight  is  the  toU 
ftincUon  of  the  Orsan  xxv,  we  take  him  here  to  mean  nothing  inconristenl 
with  that  proposition ;  but  to  state  that  xxv,  inasmuch  as  it  does  perceive 
wc^ht,  prevents  accidents  by  calling  the  force-applying  faculty  to  do  its  duty 
— EDiTom. 

VOL    X. NO.  Lll.  M  m 
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of  Strength  ?  If  such  there  are,  the  organ  probably  has  its 
place  in  the  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  somewhere  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  organs  of  Number  and  Constructiveness ;  and 
perhaps  tnis  will  be  found  to  hold  the  same  sort  of  relation  widi 
an  organ  in  the  posterior  lobe,  or  in  the  cerebellum,  or  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  giving  the  impulse  to  muscular  action,  as 
that  relation  which  the  perception  and  organ  of  Tune  have  to 
the  sense  and  organ  of  hearing. 

Strength  here  expresses  all  that  is  meant  by  the  words  energy, 
influence,  efficacy^  vigour,  and  power.  Energy,  influence  and 
efficacy  might  be  used  as  convertible  terms;  but  it  would  be 
conducive  to  philosophical  precision,  if  the  distinctive  significa- 
tions of  energy,  vigour,  and  power,  were  conventionally  lin:i ted. 
Then  might  we  s^  that  energy  is  strength  remaining  latent  or 
inactive  ;  that  vigour  ig  strength  producing  physical  and  vital 
results ;  and  that  power  is  strength  effecting  the  diffierent  men- 
tal processes  or  functions. 

Force  is  the  action  of  weight  and  of  strength  applied  in  im- 
pelling, tending  to  move,  or  moving  things  and  beings.  It  has 
physical,  vital,  and  mental  modifications.  Besides,  as  an  ex- 
pressive term,  force  implies  the  application  of  an  acting  or  effi- 
cient cause  producing,  or  endeavouring  to  produce,  discernible 
effects. 

Physical  force  is  the  action  of  weight,  in  all  its  forms  and 
kinds^  and  it  is  the  action  of  strength,  under  the  forms  of  elas- 
ticity, attraction,  expansion,  and  the  various  mechanical  and 
chemical  principles,  applied  for  the  production  of  manifest  re- 
sults. Thus,  for  instance,  weight  acts  against  weiffht  on  the 
inclined  plane  of  a  rail-road  when  the  weight  of  a  descending 
waggon  is  made  to  assist  in  countervailing  the  weight  of  ano- 
ther that  ascends.  Here,  it  is  the  action  of  Weight  which 
makes  the  physical  force  employed  for  attaining  a  definite  end. 

Vital  force  is  the  action  ot  strength  exercised  in  the  growth, 
development,  and  maturity  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  in 
the  organic  motions  or  functional  operations  of  vegetables,  and 
animals  and  man,  whether  these  motions  or  functions  be  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  instinctive  or  intentional.  Among  the 
propensities,  as  previously  surmis^,  there  may  yet  be  foui^  one 
which  feels  or  makes,  and  imparts  the  impulse  to  muscular  ac- 
tion. 

Mental  force  is  the  action  of  strength,  applied  by  the  mind^ 
constituent  faculties  in  feeling,  perceiving,  and  reflecting,  every 
one  of  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  own  proper  or- 
gan  in  the  brain. 

Were  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  mental 
faculty  having  the  perception  of  force  for  its  peculiar  function  ; 
then,  by  the  same  law,  there  would  be  an  equal  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  a  special  faculty  for  perceiving  its  own  proper 
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action  as  well  as  the  action  of  every  one  of  all  the  mental  fi^^- 
culties,  for  perceiving  action  independent  of  the  agent  or  the 
cause. 

Weight  and  strength  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  causes  or 
sources  of  the  manifold  actions  which  constitute  th?  different 
kinds  of  force.  Now,  when  a  faculty  of  the  mind  perceives 
weight  or  strength  as  a  distinct  efficient  principle,  it  will,  by 
simultaneous  operation  or  by  indistinguishable  sequences  of 
mental  agency,  discern  the  force  which  is  or  makes  the  action  of 
this  principle  when  it  is  determining  perceptible  results.  Thus 
representea,  its  action  and  its  force  have  a  co-rdative.and  cp* 
extensive  existence ;  and,  in  being  inseparable,  or  unknown  as 
two  distinct  objects,  the  action  and  the  lorce  may  be  considered 
as  identical. 

Before  or  in  the  act  of  originating  force,  a  mental  faculty  in- 
•tuitively  or  experientially  perceives  the  existence  of  weight 
or  strength ;  then,  of  itself  or  with  the  co-operation  of  one  or 
more  other  faculties,  it  intellectually  estimates  the  measure  or 
quantity  of  weight  or  strength  that  requires  to  be  counteracted 
or  overcome  by  the  action  of  weight  or  strength  which  is  the 
force  being  or  about  to  be  originated ;  and  then,  having  per- 
ceived as  well  as  estimated  this  measure  or  quantity,  the  acting 
faculty  and  its  assistants  (if  it  has  any)  instantaneously  commu- 
nicate their  judgment  to  the  faculties  and  their  organs  which 
naturally  produce  and  direct,  or  apply  the  physical,  vital,  or 
mental  force,  requisite  to  withstand  or  surmount  the  force  which 
was  primarily  perceived  and  estimated.  Guided  by  intuition 
or  experience,  one  mental  faculty  may  perceive  the  existence  of 
force  in  the  action  of  weight  or  strength  ;  but  the  process  of 
mentally  estimating  and  applying  the  measure  or  quantity  of 
force,  can  be  conducted  only  by  several  of  the  mind  s  faculUea 
co-operating  to  arrive  at  a  determinate  but  complicated  result , 
In  other  words,  while  calculating  a  required  measure  or  quan- 
tity of  force  to  be  applied,  the  mind  primarily  and  necessarily 
perceives  and  estimates  the  amount  of  weight  or  strength  where- 
of the  action  is  intended  ta  be  withstood  or  overcome.  This 
simple  or  gradual  process  of  perception  and  calculation  and  ap- 

1)lication  is  accomplished  by  a  simultaneous  co-operation  of  intel- 
ectual  faculties,  or  by  indistinguishable  sequences  of  their  pro- 
per functions ;  but  it  is  one  sole  faculty  exclusively  that  perceives 
weight  and  its  action  which  is  force,  because  its  existence  is 
indicated  entirely,  and  not  otherwise,  by  its  action.*  These 
remarks  are  offered  in  explanation  of  a  mental  process,  the 
parts  or  steps  of  which  are  simultaneous  or  indistinguishable. 

When  the  action  of  strength,  producing  vital  force,  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  throwing  projectiles  from  the  hand, 

*  We  fear  that  the  above  is  rather  a  complicated  counteraction  of  gravita- 
tion. Animals  down  to  the  lowest  must  do  ao,  not  bv  calculation,  but  insHnc' 
Hv^lf  and  inttantijf  in  everj  bodily  movement.  Kditob. 
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it  is  the  action  of  weight  in  the  missile  and  in  the  atmospheric 
elements,  which  is  perceived  and  requires  to  be  mentally  appre- 
ciated. First  of  all  here,  the  mind,  through  one  of  its  uusulties, 
observes  this  twofold  weight  as  a  distinct  object  of  perception ; 
and  then,  by  an  intellectual  process,  it  estimates  tne  requisite 
measure  or  quantity  of  vital  force  with  which  the  action  of 
weight,  in  the  air  and  the  missile,  can  be  overcome  or  counter- 
acted. Thus,  the  measure  or  force  produced  by  an  efficient  ap- 
plication of  strength,  is  determined  by  the  measure  of  weignt 
acting  earth wardly  in  the  prc^ectile  and  in  the  superincumbent 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  missile  must  permeate  in 
Its  passage :  and  thus,  in  knowing  the  force  to  be  counteracted, 
the  mind  discerns  the  counteracting  force  also ;  and  this  twofold 
knowledge  is  attained  by  the  intellectual  faculty  which  per- 
ceives  the  cause  of  the  physical  force  as  the  action  of  weight, 
and  by  the  faculty  which  perceives  the  cause  of  the  vital  force 
as  the  action  of  strength  :  now,  weight  and  strength  are  here 
the  efficient  causes,  and  the  kinds  of  force  are  co-essential  with 
their  actions. 

Again,  in  drawing  a  bow-string  with  the  object  of  projecting 
an  arrow  to  a  determinate  distance,  there  is  an  exercise  of 
strength  producing  the  vital  force  requisite  for  making  the  ac- 
tion of  elasticity  originate  the  necessary  measure  of  physical 
force  by  which  the  missile  is  to  be  projected.  In  this  case,  the 
proper  intellectual  faculty  perceives  that  the  ground  ward  action 
of  weight,  in  the  arrow  and  the  atmosphere,  must  be  overcome 
or  rather  counteracted  while  the  missile  is  traversing  the  space 
between  the  archer  and  his  distant  mark.  Here  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  action  of  weight.  As  this  gradually  prevails 
over  the  action  of  elasticity  subserving  that  of  strength,  the 
arrow  gradually  approaches  the  ground,  defining  part  of  a  cir- 
cle as  it  advances,  until  ultimately  the  incessant  operation  of 
its  own  weight,  assisted  by  that  of  the  air,  overpowers  the  com- 
bined physical  and  vital  force  by  which  it  was  originally  impel- 
led. At  the  outset  of  this  process,  the  mind  having  precon- 
ceived, known,  and  estimated  the  earthward  action  of  weight, 
the  acting  perceptive  faculty  communicates  its  knowledge  to 
the  faculty  which  gives  the  desire  and  the  power  to  use  the  vi- 
tal action  or  force  of  strength  in  muscular  exertion  :  at  the  same 
time,  the  mind  also  knows,  from  intuition  or  experietice,  that 
the  bow  possesses  elasticity  ;  and,  with  its  twofold  knowledge, 
it  prompts  the  archer  to  the  exercise  of  strength  as  the  cause  of 
vital  force  capable  of  producing  the  physical  force  erf  elasticity 
equal  to  that  of  the  action  of  weight  during  the  arrow^s  flight 
over  its  assigned  course. 

What  is  it  save  the  incessant  re-action  of  weight  and  strength, 
that  sustains  the  perpetual  function  of  respiration  in  every  thing 
that  lives?  Acting  in  the  atmosphere,  Weight  makes  the  physi- 
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cal  force  which  impels  air^  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
luDgs,  into  contact  with  the  blooa ;  and  then  acting  in  the  pul- 
monary tissues.  Strength  makes  the  vital  force  which  expels  the 
lightened  air  from  the  lungs,  and  exposes  it  to  be  dissipated 
through  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight  of  a  succeeding  stream 
of  air  which  is  heavier  from  being  charged  with  the  sustenance 
of  life.  Here  life,  which  has  its  laboratory  in  the  lungs,  ab- 
stracts from  the  inspired  air  some  of  this  sustenance,  wiUi  its 
principle  of  weight,  and  consigns  it  to  the  circulating  blood, 
\u  adaptation  to  its  ultimate  ends. 

So  it  is  likewise,  in  walking,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  self- 
poising,  and  die  voluntary  locomotions  of  animals  and  oi  man, 
that  the  all-pervasive  action  of  weight  is  managed  by  that  of 
strength  producing  the  vital  force,  directed  by  intuition  or  the 
will,  m  performing  these  exercises. 

What  makes  and  drives  onward  the  tempest  or  hurricane, 
with  the  havock  and' the  horrors  by  which  its  impetuous  and 
terrible  career  is  distinguished  ?  Weight  is  the  creator  of  tem- 
pests, and  its  action  in  heavy  air  rushing  naturally  into  eoui- 
poise,  constitutes  the  physical  force  which  too  often  overwhelms 
extensive  regions  with  desolation,  and  their  dwellers  with  dis- 
may. 

Analogy  and  observation  supply  abundance  of  reasons  for 
inferring,  that  each  of  the  external  senses  has  an  appropriate 
co-efiicient  organ  in  the  brain,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  this,  its  own  proper  orean,  every  particular  sentient  faculty 
executes  its  distinct  peculiar  function.  Feeling  is  the  sen^e 
which  perceives  the  palpable  qualities  of  things, — the  hard  and 
soft,  moist  and  dry,  smooth  and  rough.  Touch  is  feeling  in 
exercise  or  application,  and  it  constitutes  a  distinguishable  mo- 
dification of  vital  force  in  action. 

Resistance  is  a  state  or  action,  not  a  thing  or  being.  It  may 
be  active  or  passive ;  and,  in  either  form,  it  is  merely  an  appli- 
cation of  force,  while  force  itself  is  nothing  other  than  the  ac- 
tion of  weight  or  strength  exercised  in  causing  their  natural 
effects.  Thus,  the  action  of  weight  or  strength  makes  the  re* 
sistance  of  things  and  beings  undergo  the  impulse  to  motion ; 
and  this  action,  in  keeping  material  particles  together,  makes 
the  resistance  which  results  from  the  *^  impenetrability  of  mat- 
ter.""  Resistance,  therefore,  is  the  efficiency  of  one  kind  of 
force  employed  in  counteracting  or  overpowering  the  efficiency 
of  the  same  or  another  kind  of  force.  It  is  physical,  vital,  and 
mental ;  and  it  always  implies  the  action  of  weight  or  strength 
as  force  applied  in  contrariety  to  wdght  or  strength  in  action. 

Physical  resistance  is  the  impeding  force  made  by  the  action 
of  weight  and  strength  in  things  and  beings  enduring  an  effi- 
cient application  of  physical  or  vital  force  as  the  action  of  a 
perceptible  operating  cause. 
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Vital  resistance  is  the  action  of  strength  applied  in  withstand- 
ing the  action  of  weight  or  strength  as  force  under  its  physical 
or  vital  modifications. 

Mental  resistance  is  the  action  of  strength,  as  power  exercised 
by  faculties  of  the  mind  in  restraining  or  directing  the  action 
of  strength  exercised  by  other  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  con- 
sciousness or  expression  of  feeling,  perceiving  or  reflecting. 
His  possessing  the  power  of  resisting  dispositions  and  motives, 
places  Man  under  the  obligation  of  being  responsible  for  the 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  included  in  his  conduct. 

What  should  prevent  our  concluding,  that  the  Faculties  V 
and  VI  originate  or  invigorate  some  kinds  of  force,  or  that  V 
and  XV  originate  or  invigorate  some  kinds  of  resistance  .'** 

On  the  ocean,  ships  resist  the  water,  and  thud  they  preserve 
their  cargoes  dry  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  resists  tne  ships, 
and  thus  it  keeps  them  buoyant.  Wind  is  an  action  of  weight 
in  dense  air  gliding  or  rushing  into  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
occupied  by  that  which  has  been  over-rarefied :  in  this  way, 
winti  causes  a  horizontal  force,  and  the  sails  of  ships,  by  resist- 
ing  this  action  of  weight  in  the  wind,  enable  it  to  propel  the 
vessels.  Here  weight  in  the  ships  acts  on  the  waters,  and  its 
action  is  the  force  by  which  these  are  divided.  Again,  weight 
acts  in  the  waters,  and  its  action  is  the  force  which  aggregates 
their  globules,  and  thus  maintains  their  natural  density  which 
keeps  the  vessels  afloat.  Besides,  strength,  acting  in  the  mate- 
rials and  structure  of  the  ships,  supports  their  impermeability, 
and  thus  makes  the  force  of  passive  resistance  which  prevents 
the  water  fixjm  penetrating  their  sides,  and  overpowering  or  de- 
stroying their  buoyancy. 

We  need  not  use  the  phrase  "  resistance  upward,*"  because 
*^  upward"  implies  tendency  and  motion,  which  are  efiected  by 
force  as  the  action  of  a  cause.  It  is  not  the  force  which  moves 
a  thing  upward,  but  the  force  that  impedes  the  upward  motion 
and  its  cause,  which  constitutes  resistance,  and  even  this  itself 
is  nothing  other  than  an  efficient  application  of  the  physical  and 
vital  forces.  When  a  block  of  stone  or  a  mass  of  earth  is  said 
to  resist  the  physical  and  vital  force  employed  to  displace  it 
upwardly  or  laterally,  such  resistance  is  a  mere  natural  action 
of  weight  becoming  the  force  applied  for  counteracting  that  ex- 
erted for  the  stone  s  displacement. 

Weight  is  an  agent,  almost  infinite,  nearly  omnipotent. 
Force  is  the  action  of  this  agent;  Resistance  is  an  application 
of  this  action :  and  the  mental  faculty  which  intellectually  per- 
ceives this  effective  agent,  will  necessarily  know  its  proper  ac- 
tion and  its  applications,  when  producing  its  natural  residts. 

July  13. 1835.  J.  E. 

*  The  numbers  refer  to  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Firmness. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

SOME  FARTHER  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
RESISTANCE  AND  FORCE,  AS  SET  FORTH  IN  ARTICLE 
I.  OF  NUMBER  XLIIL  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
NAL. 

(to  the  editor*) 

Si», — In  reflecting  on  the  doctrine  of  Resistance  and  Force, 
on  which  I  have  thought  and  written  so  much^  and  taking  a  de- 
liberate review  of  the  contributions  of  Mr  Richard  Edmonson 
cf  Manchester  to  the  inquiry,*  I  am  led  to  think  that  that  ^n- 
tleman^s  suggestions  have  not  yet  received  from  phrenologists 
the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  He  has  much  shaken 
my  belief  that  the  organ  hitherto  called  WeiglU  (marked  XXV. 
in  the  bust)  is  that  of  the  actual  application  of  ForcCy  and 
brought  me  to  incline  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organ  called 
Constmctiveness  really  performs  the  force-applying  function, 
while  the  organ  XX  V.  has  another,  and  that  nearly  aUied  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  its  original  denomination  of  WetgfU^  which 
is  another  term  for  Gravitation,  Reserving  the  question  of  or- 
gans for  after  and  separate  examination,  allow  roe  to  inquire 
how  far  Mr  Edmonson  travels  on  the  same  road  with  me  on 
the  doctrine  of  Resistance  and  Force  asjaculiies. 

It  is  important  in  this  inquiry  to  distinguish  carefully  Faculty 
from  Organ,  as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  terms  tends 
greatly  to  confuse  the  discussion.  Let  us  then  first  speak  of 
FacuUv  without  regard  to  Organ  at  all.  I  am  still  unshaken  in 
my  belief  of  the  truth,  as  brought  out  in  a  former  letter,-f*  that 
man  and  all  animals  have  a  Sense  for  Resistance,  and  a  FacuUv 
for  counter  resistance,  in  other  words,  applying  force.  Mr  Ed- 
monson agrees  with  me  in  holding  this  twofold  truth  to  be  demon- 
strated. Sir  George  Mackenzie  J  admits  a  sense  for  Resistance, 
and  merely  differs  from  n)c  as  to  its  right  name.  § 

*  VoL  vit  patfe  106;  ix.  142,  208,  624. 

t  See  title  of  this  article.  As  it  is  of  consequence  to  refer  easily  to  ai/  the 
papers  on  this  subject,  we  again  enumerate  them  in  their  order.  Vol.  ii  pages 
297,  412,  646;  UL  an,  461;  iv.  266,314;  v.  222;  rl  134,  343 ;  vU.  106;  Ix. 
142,  193,  208,  211,  349,  624. 

t  Vol.  ix.  page  349. 

§  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  wishes  to  retain  the  old  name  of  Touch  for  the  mus- 
cular sensation,  and  to  girc  that  of  Fecliito  to  the  mere  surface  or  skin  sensa- 
tions of  Heat,  Cold,  Pain,  Itching,  &c  There  is  no  difference  t>etween  us 
in  thinking  that  these  two  classes  of  sensations  are  distincL  Indeed  Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  nearfy  traced  them  to  distinct  sjrstems  of  nerres,  one  supply- 
ing the  muscles,  and  the  other  the  akin.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  is  right  that 
we  get  both  sensations  by  iohcK  in  other  words,  by  the  act  of  applying  the 
body,  skin  and  muscle:)  both,  to  the  object.  The  distinction  of  the  two  senses 
should,  therefore,  be  into  Resist awce  and  FEELtvo^tbr  men*  wonl  Touch 
expretMing  both,  although  distinct  senses. 
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Let  US  next  inquire  what  are  the  external  objects  related  to  the 
sense  for  resistance,  and  the  faculty  for  applying  force.  These 
are  the  forces  called  resistance  in  general.  This  needs  no  proof,  it 
is  an  intuitive  truth,  it  must  be  true.  To  feel  a  resistance  it  must 
be  present  to  us  as  such  ;  and  counter  force  applied  to  any  thing 
but  resistance  is  an  idea  involving  absurdity.  But  an  important 
question  occurs  here,  to  which,  without  Mr  Edmonson^s  happy 
suggestion,  it  might  have  been  long  before  the  attention  of  any 
phrenologist  had  been  called — are  all  resistances  of  one  kind  ? 
As  to  our  perception  of  them,  in  my  letter  already  alluded  to,  I 
never  thought  of  doubting  that  they  are,  although  I  did  state  that 
gravitation  resists  us  in  one  direction,  and  material  impenetrabi- 
lity in  another  ;  the  first  attracting  us  in  the  mid-eartnward  di- 
rection ;  the  second  acting  in  the  exact  contrary  direction,  and 
by  the  impenetrability  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  sup- 
porting,  in  other  words,  resisting,  us,  in  the  direction  exactly 
contrary  to  that  of  gravitation.  -  The  one  resistance  draws  us, 
the  other  supports  us.  Both  are  resistances,  and  necessary  to  our 
existence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Supports  in  all  other  direc- 
tions, as  leaning  against  a  wall,  or  even  hanging  suspended,  are 
but  modifications  of  the  same  supporting  resudance ;  because 
the  ultimate  pressure  must  be  on  the  earth  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion to  gravitation.  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  do  we  feel  these  resistances  in  our  own  bodies 
thus  operating  in  opposite  directions,  by  the  same  or  by  diffe- 
rent mental  powers  P  I  think  it  clear  that  one  sense,  the  nerve 
of  which,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  informs  the  brain  of  the 
state  of  the  muscle,  is  sufficient  to  make  us  aware  of  the  mere 
resistance  in  both  directions — both  that  we  are  falling  or  resting, 
unsupported  or  supported.  This  is  clear,  because  it  is  another 
expression  for  the  state  of  the  muscle  as  afi^ected  by  the  varia- 
tions of  resistance.  Withdraw  support,  or  push  the  body  to  an 
inclination  which  unsettles  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  assuredly 
you  change  the  state  of  the  muscles  in  a  way  that  requires  no 
second  message  to  the  brain.  Hence  the  instant  and  violent  ef- 
fort we  make  to  alter  again  the  state  of  our  muscles,  and  gain 
counter  resistance  or  support. 

Here  Mr  Edmonson  comes  to  my  aid,  and  has  convinced  mo, 
that  the  mere  sensation  of  resistance  is  not  enough  for  one  kind 
of  resistance,  and  that  is  gravitation.  A  perception  is  necessary 
as  well  as  a  mere  sensation,  but  a  perception  wnich  the  sensation 
informs.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  feel  the  downward  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation,  so  stropgly  that  we  cannot  leap  more  than  a 
yard  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  require,  in  our  most  or- 
dinary muscular  movements,  a  perception  that  our  centre  of 
gravity  is  properly  regulated  to  enable  us  to  stand  erecty  an-> 
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Other  word  for  Mr  Edmonson^s  vertical  direction  of  our  bodies, 
the  true  line  of  gravitation.  It  is  the  erect  portion  of  man  which 
best  illustrates  this  perception.  When  he  stands  erect,  he  places 
his  whole  body  in  tne  bcfit  position  to  be  supported  in  one  im- 
portant direction,  namely,  the  mid-earthward  attraction  ;  his 
muscular  force  being  used  merely  to  keep  up  that  direction, 
precisely  as  a  juggler  balances  a  pole  on  his  chin.  This  percep- 
tion  of  the  hoAy\best  position  for  its  centre  of  gravity,  wnen  de- 
pending on  its  own  muscular  force,  and  not  supported  laterally  by 
a  wall  or  any  other  prop,  is  just  the  faculty  by  which,  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  round  ball  poised  in  space,  in  which  upandddwny  terms 
relative  to  material  objects  and  not  to  vacancy,  cannot  be,  we 
must  have  the  feeling  tnat  our  head  is  always  m  relation  to  the 
earth  what  we  call  t/p,  and  our  feet  down  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,  that  on  the  surface  of  a  world  of  no  other  form  but 
the  spherical  could  that  perception  have  been  equally  expe- 
rienced by  all  its  inhabitants,  the  centre  being  a  common  point 
of  attraction  to  all.  This  is  another,  and  perhaps  not  yet  noticed, 
harmony  of  Nature. 

But  we  are  not  done  with  the  perception  of  gravitation.  It 
is  not  enough  that  our  own  bodies  are  properly  regulated  in 
relation  to  it.  Our  safety,  as  well  as  our  power,  requires  that 
we  shall  have  means,  and  these  instant  and  instinctive— for  rea- 
soning and  experience  would  come  too  late  for  its  purposes— of 
perceiving  the  relation  of  external  objects  to  gravitation.  The 
sign  of  this  relation  is  their  vertically*  If  they  are  not  ver- 
tical, resistances  in  other  directions,  called  props,  are  necessary 
for  their  support.  The  example  of  the  ju^ler^s  balanced  pole 
is  quite  in  point.  He  needs  no  props  for  his  pole  as  long  as  he 
keeps  its  centre  of  gravity  within  its  narrow  base,  which  he  can 
only  do,  by  keeping  it  accurately  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
in  other  words,  in  the  precise  line  or  the  earth'^s  centre.  We 
are  prompted  instinctively  to  apply  props  whenever  we  see  ob- 
jects which  ought  to  stand  vertical  swerving  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. We  nave  a  desire  for  verticality,  and  are  offended  oy  a 
wall,  chimney,  or  spire  which  is  not  accurately  perpendicular  ; 
and,  if  obliged  to  pass  near  it,  will  consult  our  sarety  by  keeping 
as  wide  of  it  as  we  can.  Is  this  the  manifestation  of  a  special 
primitive  faculty  ?  That  it  is  Mr  Edmonson^s  opinion,  and  he 
adduces,  among  other  proofs,  the  speci6c  nature  of  the  illusions 
of  disease,  many  of  which  are  perceptions  of  variations  from  ver- 
ticality. These  illusions  were  experienced  by  Miss  S.  L.,  Mr 
John  Hunter,  the  Opium-Eater,  and  others.  They  all  saw 
horizontals  and  perpendiculars  at  other  angles ;  a  common  result 
also  in  intoxication. 

In  Volume  X.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  page  466,  a  case 
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uf 'diseased  perception  is  loentioned,  where  an  individual,  who 
felt  excruciating  pain  over  the  brow,  from  injury  of  the  brain 
somewhere  about  the  cribriform  plate,  had  the  belief  that  every 
thing  was  tumbling  about  his  ears  ;^  and  on  one  occasioii  stood 
four  hours  pushing  with  all  his  might  against  a  wall  which  he 
supposed  would  otherwise  have  fiillen.  Mr  Edmonson  has 
added  *  a  striking  instance  of  a  lady,  who,  with  pain  in  the 
region  of  Individuality,  saw  spcfctres  of  all  sizes  and  colours, 
and  perpendiculars  at  other  angles  the  windows  and  walls 
standing  awry ;  her  bed,  too,  did  not  feel  to  her  sufficiently 
level  to  be  sale.  This  last  illusion,  with  the  same  in  Miss  S.  I*, 
and  Mr  John  Hunter,  who  used  the  expression  that  he  did  not 
perceive  his  own  centre  of  gravity,  is  a  proof  that  Mr  Edmon- 
son is  right,  that  we  gain  the  perception  through  our  muscular 
oense  as  well  as  through  that  of  sight. 

Again,  let  us  more  particularly  inquire  through  what  sense  or 
senses  we  perceive  the  relation  of  the  positionof^JT^rrui/ objects  to 
gravitation.  Clearly  we  can  both  see  it  and  feel  it ;  for  I  have 
tried  a  blind  person  with  vertical  and  sloping  objects,  and  found 
that  he  perceived  them  as  readily  by  touch  as  I  did  by  sight  A 
blind  person^s  chief  attention  is  ieeling  about  for  resistances, 
that  he  may  profit  by  those  that  support,  and  avoid  those  that 
would  obstruct  him.  He  knbws  the  perpendicular  from  the 
horizontal,  and  all  the  points  of  the  quadrant  between  them ; 
but  this  he  can  only  do,  by  feeling  when  and  how  he  is  remsted. 
This  he  does  by  the  sense  of  resistance,  for  which  Sir  C.  Bell 
has  shewn  the  necessity  of  a  nerve.  But,  as  those  who  have 
their  sight  also  see  the  vertical  and  the  deviations  from  it,  it  is 
plain  that  two  senses  are  channels  of  the  perception.  It  follows, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Form  and  Size,  the  inlets  to  which 
are  also  sight  and  resistance,  that  this  perception  must  have  an 
organ  ;  and  this  is  another  expression  for  averring  that  it  must 
be  a  distinct  primitive  faculty. 

Mr  Edmonson  was  led  to  claim  a  special  faculty  for  the 
relation  of  all  material  objects  (including  our  own  bodies)  to 
gravitation,  by  observing,  that  verttcalUy^  which  is  the  right 
direction  of  gravitation,  is  perceived  in  different  degrees  of 
correctness  by  different  persons ;  and,  concluding  that  vcrtica- 
lity  is  the  perception,  he  proposes  to  give  the  faculty  that  name. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  Mr  Edmonson,  although 
his  observations  on  verticality  are  most  valuable,  mistakes  the 
sign  for  the  thing  signified,  when  he  would  limit  the  name  of 
the  faculty  to  verticality.  The  thing  perceived  is  really  the 
gravitation  of  objects — their  tendency  to  gravitate — their  down- 
ward or  mid-earthward  attraction,  accompanied  by  a  desire  that 
they  shall  stand  secure  by  their  own  weight,  which  we  arc  in- 

*  Vol.  ix.  page  627- 
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sHncHvehf  assured  they  do,  ^hen  they  are  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  This  perpendicularity  is  the  standard  of  true  gravi- 
tation. To  this  we  have  an  irresistible  impulse  to  return,  when 
in  our  own  bodies  we  are  forced  to  swerve  from  it ;  and  not 
less  to  restore  external  objects  to  it  when  they  deviate  from  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  incline  to  fall.  Witness  the  patient  already 
mentioned  holding  up  the  wall. 

If  a  statuary  were  to  place  the  human  6gure  in  a  sloping 
position,  we  should  have  positive  pain  in  looking  at  it.  If  we 
saw  a  living  man  sloping,  we  should  start  forward  to  set  him 
straight.  The  famous  Chesterfield  steeple  offends  the  eye  by 
being  considerably  off  the  perpendicular ;  and  Mr  Edmonson 
pointed  out  to  me,  or  rather  tried  my  own  powers  to  discover, 
not  a  few  of  the  many  hundred  tall  chimneys  in  Manchester, 
which  are  what  builders  call  off  the  plumb.  This  perception 
of  "  the  plumb,^^this  pain  from  deviations  from  it, — and  last, 
and  not  least,  this  impulse,  this  nervous  agitating  impulse,  to 
restore  it  when  departed  from,  cannot  be  the  result  of  expe« 
rience  with  regard  to  external  thin^  more  than  in  the  balance 
of  our  own  bodies.  It  is  a  primitive  instinct  necessary  to  our 
safety ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  dogs  and  other  animals  will 
avoid  a  sloping  wall.  The  sign  to  us,  that  all  is  safe  in  relation 
to  gravitation,  is  verticality  no  doubt ;  but  the  apptiiie  is  not 
verticality,  but  balance,  security,  in  short,  to  return  to  a  term 
«arly  usea  in  the  discussion;  equilibrium. 

We  are  yet  speaking,  let  it  be  rememl)ered,  of  a  perceptive 

Jhcfdify,  not  yet  of  its  organ.     Let  us  see  what  light  Dr  Kennedy 

has  thrown  upon  it  in  his  paper,  which  I  have  read  with  much 

! pleasure.*  He  holds  with  much  truth  that  Weight,  that  is, 
brce  tending  mid-earthward,  is  a  distinct  and  powerful  element 
in  the  economy  of  nature ;  that  it  is  uniform  in  action,  one  in 
kind,  varying  only  in  degree.  He  argues  that  there  must  be  a 
faculty  for  a  quality  of  material  objects,  which  is  never  for  an 
instant  suspended,  m  analogy  to  Form,  Size,  and  Colour.  He 
holds  that  we  tend  instinctively  to  the  vertical  position  in  our 
own  bodies,  and  counter- resist  gravitation  by  muscular  exertion. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  Mr  Edroonson'^s  verticality,  and  Dr  Ken- 
nedy's weight  or  gravitation,  must  be  objects  of  the  same  per- 
ceptive power ;  the  one  being  the  indication,  standard,  or  inse- 
parable condition  of  the  other.  Both  writers  hold,  and  I  agree 
with  them,  that  there  must  be  a  special  faculty  for  perceiving 
this  quality  or  condition  in  Nature.  The  one,  however,  takes 
the  quality,  the  other  its  inseparable  sign  or  standard,  which 
sign,  in  our  perception  of  the  quality  in  external  objects  till 
we  actually  weigh  them,  is  all  that  we  can  perceive. 

*  See  preceding  article. — Editok. 
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I  would  recommend  to  phrenologists  a  diligent  perusal  of  Dr 
Kenned  j^s  paper  on  the  subject  of  Force.  He  rightly  considers  all 
resistances  themselves  as  forces  operating  in  opposite  directions ; 
and  in  this  he  agrees  with  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  who  holds^^ce 
to  be  the  primary  function,  of  which  gravitation,  adhesion,  ex- 
pansion, uuoyancy,  attraction,  repulsion,  are  only  subordinate 
functions.  I  doubt  the  propriety,  at  least  the  necessity,  of 
distinguishing,  as  Dr  Kennedy  does,  from  force,  strength^  as 
efficacy,  vigour,  influence,  not  yet  in  action ;  while  force  is 
strength  in  action.  With  deference,  I  should  hold  that  both 
are  force,  the  one  in  posscy  the  other  in  esse.  Dr  Kennedy  has 
brought  some  striking  illustrations  to  the  elucidation  of  force. 
Resistance,  he  says  truly,  is  a  state  or  action,  not  a  being  or 
thing.  Whether  active  or  passive,  it  is  an  application  of  force. 
He  says,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  I  have  not  a  remaining 
doubt,  that  both  the  thought  and  the  expression  are  perfectly 
correct,  and  will  introduce  much  more  precise  language  than 
we  have  yet  made  use  of  in  this  discussion.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  is  right  that  Equilibrium  is,  like  Resistance,  only  a 
state,  not  a  thing.  It  is  the  balance  of  forces  producing  rest. 
I  need  not  go  into  Dr  Kennedy^s  subdivisions  of  resistance  into 
physical,  vital,  mental. 

Let  us  array  the  points  before  us  which  we  may  safely  hold 
now  made  clear.  1^^,  There  are  only  two  physical  powers. 
Weight,  or  Gravitation,  and  Impenetrability.  Motion  it- 
self is  merely  a  means  of  bringing  one  or  other  or  both  of  these 
powers  to  bear.  Such  is  the  motion  of  the  animal  muscle,  expan- 
sion  of  steam  or  gunpowder,  the  wind,  &c.  All  these  must  be 
impenetrable  by  the  object  acted  upon,  otherwise  they^^n  exert 
no  power  upon  it  A  sharp  edge  cuts  animal  muscle,  and  may 
be  oonceiveid  sufficiently  fine  to  divide  wind,  gunpowder  and 
steam,  and  remain  unmoved.  The  impelling  power  must  be  im- 
penetrable by  the  object  impelled,  to  exert  power. 

2c(,  Force  is  the  primary  and  universal  condition  of  material 
nature,  and  is  the  actual  operation  of  Weight  and  Impenetra- 
bility. 

3d,  Resistance  is  the  state  of  force  met  by  force,  each 
force  resists  the  other,  and  it  matters  not  which  is  m  motion  and 
which  at  rest,  which  impels  or  presses,  and  which  is  impelled  or 
pressed  upon. 

4fth^  Force  overcoming  force,  or  resistance  produces  motion. 

6thj  Force  balancing  force  produces  rest  or  Equilibrium. 

Permit  me  now,  in  a  few  words,  to  inquire,  in  what  the  views 
of  my  friends  Mr  Edmonson  and  Dr  Kennedy  affect  the  doc- 
trine of  my  former  letter.*  Neither  has  touched  or  indeed  ques- 

•  VoL  ix.  p.  216. 
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tions  the  conclusion  of  that  letter,  namely,  that  there  exist  in 
man  and  all  living  animals  a  Sbnsk  for  (fkelino)  mechani- 
cal RESISTANCE  WITH  ITS  NERVE,  AND  A  FACULTY  FOR  (AT- 
TEMPTING) FORCE  WITH  ITS  ORGAN*  It  is  plain  that  it  is  more 
correct  to  use  the  word  resistance  than  force  operating  upon 
our  bodies,  for  resistance  is  just  that  direction  of  force.  Wnat, 
then,  has  Mr  Edmonson  done,  and  Dr  Kennedy  confirmed  ? 
This  they  have  done — they  have  shewn  that,  besides  a  sense  to 
^eel  resistance,  which  seems  to  be  enough  for  the  impenetrability 
of  matter)  we  require  a  faculty  to  perceive  the  right  operation 
of  that  never-ceasing  influence  called  gravitation.  That  we  re- 
quire for  both  our  safety  and  power  a  perception  as  well  as  sen- 
sation of  this  energy  oi  nature,  as  it  operates  in  external  objects 
as  well  as  our  own  bodies. 

So  much  for  their  ioint  modification  of,  or  addition  to^  my 
humble  attempt  at  a  dfoctrine,  and  in  adopting  their  view  I  ten- 
der them  both  my  cordial  thanks ;  as  1  likewise  do  to  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  for  his  views  on  Force. 

So  much  for  Faculty  without  organ.  But  it  is  by  means  of 
observations  on  Organ  that  my  friends  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion as  to  faculty.  l)r  Kennedy  unhesitatingly  fixes  on 
XXV.,  the  old  organ  of  Weighty  as  rightly  denominated.  I  may 
say  Mr  Combe  agrees  in  this.  Mr  Edmonson  claims  the  same 
organ  for  his  verticality,  which  is  really  the  same  thing.  He 
proves  it  by  pain  in  the  region  when  the  illusions  take  place, 
and  by  many  observations  on  his  own  workmen  and  others.  I 
should  recommend  to  him  farther  observations,  by  which  he 
will  importantly  serve  the  cause.  As  I  am  inclined  to  concede 
to  these  united  authorities  the  organ  of  force,  which  I  am  now 
satisfied  is  not  XXV,  I  can  only  refer  to  Mr  Edmonson*s  own 
able  papers  *  for  the  grounds  upon  which  he  transfers  the  or- 
gan for  applying  force  to  Constructiveness.  His  observations 
are  extensive,  and  will  yet  be  more  so.  He  will  agree  with  me 
that  farther  observation  is  necessary  on  this  important  point.  I 
have  lately  made  some  observations,  though  in  a  less  extended 
sphere  than  Mr  Edmonson,  and  on  the  whole  they  have  been 
confirmatory  of  his  own.  I  lately  observed  the  development 
of  the  celebrated  violinist,  Emiliani,  whose  whole  skill  is  the 
nice  apportionment  of  force,  and  I  observed  that  he  had  only  a 
moderate  organ  XXV.,  but  an  uncommonly  large  organ  of 
Constructiveness.     1  am  your  very  obedient  servant, 

James  Simpson. 
EmmiumoH,  tbih  March  18S7* 

*  Vol.  ix.  p.  US,  906,  624. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

COURS  DE  PHRENOLOGIE.  Par  F.  J.  V.  Bkoussais,  Membre  de  Tlnstiw 
tut,  Officier  de  la  L^on  d*Honneur,  Professeur  i  la  Faculty  de  M^eciDe 
de  Paris,  Itispecteur  du  Service  de  Saot^  des  Armies,  &c  Paris,  chez  J. 
B.  Bailli^e,  k  Londres,  M^me  Maison,  219  Regent  Street.  8vo.  p.  860. 
183a 

This  work  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
Phrenology.  It  combines  freedom  and  vivacity  of  exposition, 
with  precise  knowledge  of  the  subject,  clear  arrangement,  dis- 
crimination, and  sound  l(^c. 

Dr  Broussais  follows  the  classification  of  the  organs  which 
was  adopted  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  which  is  common  in  this 
country.  He  states  at  the  same  time,  that  this  order  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  that  he  does  not  regard  it  as  established. 
We  regard  uniformity  of  plan  as  an  object  of  considerable  mo« 
ment  in  teaching  a  science  situated  as  Phrenology  now  is,  when 
the  most  pressing  necessity  is  to  communicate  to  the  young  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  We  think  that  lie 
has  shewn  great  judgment  in  acting  on  this  principle.  It  is 
one  object  to  correct  and  enlarge  Phrenology  ;  and  another  to 
teach  it,  so  far  as  known,  with  its  applications.  The  former  is 
the  higher  department,  the  one  whicn  demands  the  most  acute 
powers  of  observation,  and  the  profoundest  reflection ;  and  we 
cannot  value  too  highly  the  men  who  make  substantial  addi* 
tions  to  its  truths.  It  is  given,  however,  to  very  few  minds  to 
succeed  in  this  department,  and  we  do  not  expect  that  any  one 
individual  will  appear  in  this  age,  who  will  be  capable  of  nlling 
up  with  certain  Knowledge  all  that  is  at  present  unknown  in 
the  science ;  of  reducing  to  their  first  principles  all  the  facul- 
ties which  are  recognised  only  by  their  general  manifestations ; 
and  of  elucidating  the  true  relations  in  which  each  faculty 
stands  to  all  the  others.  In  our  opinion  this  will  be  accom- 
plished only  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  by  the  successive 
efforts  of  many  gifted  individuals ;  yet  until  it  shall  be  realized, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  present  a  perfect,  and  therefore  a  per- 
manent, arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  organs. 

If,  however,  every  phrenologist  who  has  made  a  few  dis- 
coveries, or  who  has  cleared  up  some  doubtful  points,  shall  pro- 
ceed, in  the  mean  time,  to  n^ame  a  new  arrangement  and  no- 
menclature for  himself,  and  propose  changes,  some  of  which  will 
not  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  rigid  and  discriminating  investiga- 
tion, he  will  create  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  science,  instead 
of  serving  it.  He  will  also  diminish  the  value  of  his  real  con- 
tributions by  mixing  them  up  with  propositions  that  are  not 
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Sound  in  fundamental  principle.  We,  thereforef  pay  Dr  Brous- 
sais  the  highest  tribute  of  respect  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  dealt  with  the  arrangement  of  the  faculties,  in  preserving 
uniformity  in  the  mean  time,  leaving  the  ultimate  order  for 
future  consideration. 

Our  opinioa  is,  that  the  arrangement  now  most  generally  in 
use  should  be  preserved  until  Phrenology  has  made  a  greater 
advance  than  it  has  yet  attained.  That  of  Dr  Spurzheim  pre- 
vails in  France,  in  so  far  as  his  works  and  Dr  Fossati's  trans- 
lation of  Mr  Combe'^s  Elements  extend ;  also  in  Britain  and 
North  America,  where  it  is  supported  by  his  works  as  well  as  by 
those  of  Dr  Caldwell,  Mr  Combe,  and  Dr  Macnish  ;  and  like- 
wise in  Germany,  in  so  far  as  his  works,  and  Dr  Hirschfeld'^s 
translation  of  Mr  Combers  System,  are  known.  We  would  there- 
fore respectfully  recommend  to  those  who  publish  on  the  science 
to  f(^ow  Dr  Broussais^s  example,  and  retam  this  order,  and  add 
their  own  discoveries  and  improvements  by  way  of  intercala- 
tion. Let  them  dedicate,  if  they  will,  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
subject  of  the  arrangement,  ana  state  in  it  all  their  objections 
to  the  existing  order,  any  improvements  which  they  may  pro- 
pose, and  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  change :  Let  their  pro- 
posal be  considered  and  discussed  by  other  phrenologists,  and 
after  its  merits  are  generally  recognised,  it  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage. 

There  is  another  point  in  tho  execution  of  Dr  Broussais^s 
work  which  has  afforded  us  much  gratification.  He  is  remark- 
ably just  and  courteous  to  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of 
Phrenology,  while  he  preserves  a  perfect  independence  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  juagment.  He  generally  states  what  Dr 
Gall  has  done,  what  Dr  Spurzheim  has  added,  what  Dr  Vimont 
has  brought  to  light,  and  what  Mr  Combe  and  other  phreno- 
logists have  written,  where  these  individuals  have  contributed 
any  valuable  ideas,  to  the  science.  He  occasionally  errs  in 
ascribing  the  ideas  of  one  writer  to  another,  but  this  obviously 
occurs  through  inadvertence.  In  exercising  his  own  judgment, 
he  is  uniformly  respectful.  He  perceives  that  Dr  Gall,  involved 
in  the  labours  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain,  in 
teaching  it,  and  in  defending  its  claims  to  pubh'c  acceptance 
against  the  most  virulent,  unprincipled,  and  indefatigable  op- 
ponents, did  not  live  to  mature  his  own  science  but  advanced 
some  opinions  which  are  not  sufficiently  supported ;  described 
some  organs  in  the  lower  animals  after  too  slight  an  investiga- 
tion ;  omitted  some  organs  altogether ;  and  occasionally  ad- 
vanced questionable  arguments  on  various  topics  of  the  science ; 
but  he  never  loses  sight  for  a  moment  of  Dr  Gall^s  real  merits 
and  his  situation.  He  indulges  in  no  self-glorifying  exposition  of 
his  errors,  no  severe  censures,  no  boasting  of  himself,  but  offers 
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only  a  calm,  cespectful,  yet  clear  and  independent,  statement 
of  what  be  conceives  to  be  Dr  Gall^s  errors  and  defects,  and  of 
what  he  proposes  to  introduce  by  way  of  improvements.  He 
treats  all  other  phrenologists  in  the  same  spirit.  We  are  par- 
ticularly gratiHed  with  his  frequent  references  to  and  quota- 
tions from  Dr  Vimont.  He  snews  obvious  pleasure  in  con- 
templating this  author^s  genius  and  stupendous  labours ;  and 
not  a  particle  of  jealousy,  or  envy  of  any  human  being,  can  be 
detected  in  his  pages. 

In  treating  each  organ,  he  considers,  1^^,  The  situation  ;  5M, 
The  primitive  mental  power ;  Sdlu^  Its  applications ;  4dhh/^  The 
effects  of  its  deficiency ;  Bthlff^  The  organs  that  assist  it ;  dihfy^ 
Those  which  control  or  oppose  it ;  ItMy^  He  gives  examples, 
consisting  of  an  account  of  the  skulls  and  casts  of  men  distin- 
guished by  possession  or  deficiency  of  the  organ  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  finally^  he  treats  of  the  degree  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  lower  animals. 

Dr  Broussais  commences  his  lectures  by  a  pretty  lengthened 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  mind 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  claims 
for  Phrenology  the  superiority  over  them  all  as  a  mere  system 
of  Psychology.  He  places  the  Scotch  philosophy  at  the  head 
of  all  the  metaphysical  systems,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  most 
natural  and  most  advanced  of  the  old  theories  of  mind.  He 
appears  to  be  acquainted  with  it  chiefly  through  translations 
of  the  writings  of  Dr  Reid  ;  and,  in  paying  this  tribute  to  our 
countrymen,  he  shews  at  once  his  knowledge  of,  and  his  dis- 
position to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  those  who  laboured  in 
this  field  of  philosophy  by  an  imperfect  method,  and  who  never- 
theless succeeded  in  Ibringing  many  valuable  truths  to  light 
We  have  expounded,  with  great  pleasure,  numerous  instances 
in  which  Reid,  Karnes,  Smith,  Stewart  and  Brown,  have  de- 
scribed propensities  and  sentiments  identical,  or  nearly  iden- 
tical, with  those  which  have  been  subsequently  established  by 
Drs  Gall  or  Spurzheim  by  observing  their  connection  with 
particular  organs,  and  we  have  claimed  for  Phrenology  only 
the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  existence,  local  situation, 
and  the  influence  of  the  condition,  of  the  organs  on  the  mani- 
festations of  these  particular  powers.  But  we  have  been  equally 
zealous  in  pr<ylaiming  the  points  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  Scotch  school  was  and  is  pre-eminently  defective,  namely, 
in  its  total  disregard  of  the  organs,  and  in  its  whole  doctrine 
regarding  the  intdlectual  powers.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
philosophy  can  do  any  thing  else  than  obstruct  the  progress  of 
true  knowledge  and  impede  education,  while  it  contmues  blind 
to  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  separate  organs  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  persists  in  teaching  that  perception,  conception,  me- 
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mory,  and  imagination,  are  primitive  intellectual  faculties,  in- 
stead of  modes  or  degrees  of  action  of  the  fundamental  intellec- 
tual powers  brought  to  light  by  Phrenology. 

Dr  Broussais  next  discusses  the  labours  of  physiologists  in 
their  attempts  to  discover  the  functions  of  the  diff'erent  parts  of 
the  brain ;  he  shews  the  imperfections  of  their  methods,  and 
answers  their  objections. 

In  treating  of  Alimentiveness,  Dr  Broussais,  on  p.  230, 
ascribes  to  Dr  Vimont  certain  observations  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organ  for  this  function  which  were  first  made  by 
Dr  Hoppe  erf  Copenhagen.  This  is  obviously  done  by  inad- 
vertence, for  Dr  Vimont  himself,  in  the  work  of  which  Dr 
Broussais  is  treating,  ascribes  them  to  Dr  Hoppe.  In  like  man- 
ner, on  p.  235,  he  ascribes  to  Dr  Vimont  the  first  observations 
made  in  support  of  an  organ  for  the  love  of  life,  although  we 
shewed  in  our  last  Number,  p.  493,  that  Dr  A.  Combe  had  an- 
ticipated, by  several  years,  tne  publication  of  any  remarks  by 
Dr  Vimont  on  this  subject.  Dr  Broussais  says,  "  Je  vous  avoue 
que  je  n^ai  pas  feuill^  toutes  les  annales  de  la  Fhr^nologie  An* 
glaise,  AfBericaine  et  Danoise,  pour  m^assurer  si  vraiment  M. 
Vimont  en  a  eu  la  premise  id^ ;  mais  il  Taffirme.^  We  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr  Vimont*s  ideas  were  quite  original  to  him- 
self ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  these  claims. 

On  the  faculty  of  Constructiveness,  Dr  Broussais  says,  that 
in  his  opinion,  ^^  the  tendency  and  aptitude  to  construct  are  a 
sort  of  ^^  ampUaiion^  of  the  intellectual  powers,^  p.  263; 
but  he  adds,  *^  I  consider  that  organs  may  eventually  come 
to  be  subdivided,  but  great  time  and  observation  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  doinff  so.  It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  the  fun- 
damental impulse  given  by  this  organ  is  to  construct,  to  mo- 
dify objects  existing  in  nature,  in  whatever  order  they  are  pre- 
sented, into  forms  suited  to  benefit  man  or  animals,  for  pur- 
poses of  utility  or  enjoyment,^  p.  269*  He  mentions  that,  in 
the  last  voyage  made  by  Captain  Durville, — Messrs  Quoy  and 
Gaymard,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of 
surgeons  and  naturalists,  had  observed  that  the  organ  of  Con- 
structiveness is  extremely  defective  in  the  New  Hollanders, 
whom  they  visited,  and  who  construct  neither  habitations, 
clothes,  nor  implements  of  art,  for  their  own  accommodation ; 
while  the  organ  was  well  marked  in  the  New  Zealanders,  who 
show  a  talent  for  architecture,  and  build  houses  for  themselves 
with  a  good  deal  of  art.  These  ffentlemen  knew  something  of 
PhrenoK>gy,  and  were  capable  oi  making  and  reporting  these 
observations. 

In  treating  of  the  organs  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  Dr 
Broussais  ascribes  several  of  them  to  the  lower  animals,  which 
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tion  to  the  connderation  in  which  he  sees  them  held  by  his  mas- 
ter  himself.  Strangers  are  ranged  in  an  inferior  rank  ;  and 
those  of  them  who  are  well  dre^ed,  and  have  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance, are  received  with  much  less  severity  than  those  who 
are  ill  clad,  or  who  have  a  bad  expression,^  p.  S52. 

These  are  acute  psychological  remarks,  but  to  render  them 
available  in  the  cause  of  Phrenology,  Dr  Broussais  should  have 
accompanied  them  with  some  intimations  of  the  existence  of  or* 
gans  of  Veneration  in  these  creatures.  **  These  facts,^  says  he, 
*^  can  depend  only  on  cerebral  influence,  on  a  sentiment  of  at- 
tachment minglea  with  veneration  for  our  species  ;^  but  he  does 
not  indicate  the  supposed  locality  of  the  organ. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Firmness,  he  introduces  among 
his  examples  Casimir  Perier.  <*  Although  this  man,^  says  he^ 
has  been  the  object  of  many  satires  ana  sarcasms,  his  head  is 
truly  one  of  the  best  which  we  possess.  First,  you  see  the  in- 
tellectual region,  which  is  large;  but  Benevolence,  Cautioua- 
ness.  Veneration,  and  Firmness,  are  also  amply  developed.  And 
certfunly,  to  maintain  one's  ground  for  a  length  of  time  in  the 
political  storms  amongst  which  we  live,  powerful  organs  are  ne- 
cessary, and,  above  all.  Firmness  must  not  be  wanting.^  In 
treating  of  Conscientiousness  (p.  377),  he  again  introduces  the 
head  of  Casimir  Perier,  as  remarkable  for  a  large  development 
of  that  organ.  *^  What  organs  do  you  see  predominating  in 
Fieschi  ?  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation.     This  last  or- 

!;an  degenerated  into  vanity  in  him,  because  he  did  not  possess  a 
avourable  development  oi  intellect.  Observe  Firmness,  which 
is  extremely  large ;  and  these  organs  are  sustained  by  a  very 
energetic  temperament*^ 

.  In  the  section  on  Conscibntiocsnsss  he  says:  *^I  submit 
to  you  a  remark.  In  certain  creeds  we  find  two  ideas.  Purga- 
tory corresponds  to  the  system  of  correction,  hell  to  the  system 
of  destruction ;  for  the  world  of  mind  is  traced  after  the  world 
of  matter.  LiCt  us  hope  that  public  opinion,  which  now  con- 
demns the  punishment  of  death,  or  the  system  of  destruction, 
will  secure  the  prevalence  of  purgatory,  and  cause  hell  to  disap- 
pear from  the  world  of  mind.^     (Applause),  p.  373. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Merveillosit^,^  or  Wonder,  Dr  Brous- 
sais observes,  that  ^'  Gall  had  not  distinguished  this  sentiment 
from  Imagination  ;  he  confounded  this  faculty  with  that  which 
he  called  the  poetic  sense  or  spirit ;  Spurzheim  separated  them. 
Spurzheim  has  made  very  interesting  observations ;  and  although 
some  persons  accuse  us  of  an  extravagant  confidence  and  a  kind 
of  superstitious  credulity  in  this  phrenologist,  I  do  not  fear  to 
acknowledge  that  in  my  estimation  he  was  a  great  man.  After 
Gall,  he  has  done  most  for  Phrenology,"  p.  887.  We  cordially 
acquiesce  in  this  tribute.     While  we  pay  the  homage  of  our 
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highest  admiration  to  tir  Gall,  we  should  be  guilty  of  perver- 
sity  and  injustice,  if  we  denied  the  great  merits  of  Dr  Spurz- 
heim. 

In  treating  of  the  influence  of  Wonder  on  the  intellectual  per- 
ceptions, he  says,  *^  Gentlemen — we  must  execute  justice  on  our- 
selves. Although  a  physician,  I  avow  that  physicians  are  i|ot 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  marvellous.  They  personify 
nature,  diseases,  and  vital  forces;  they  create  occult  powers, 
multiply  them,  and  cause  them  to  act  like  truly  marvellous  en- 
tities. The  magnetisers  and  homoeopathists  have  been  cited  be- 
cause the  organ  of  the  marvellous  has  been  observed  to  be  very 
prominent  in  their  heads.  How  unfortunate  for  some  men  that 
we  have  physical  indications  which  enable  us  to  recognise  parti- 
cular aptitudes,  and  to  realize  in  practice  the  verses— 

*^  £t  ne  d«vrait-on  pas  k  des  signes  certains 
Beconxifiilre  le  cceur  des  permles  humains  ?** 

But  let  us  not  condemn  too  exclusively  these  two  classes  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  There  are  some  facts  which  serve  as  foun- 
dations to  animal  magnetism  and  homrsopathy  ;  but  these  facts 
are  exaggerated  by  the  votaries  who  pursue  these  subjects.  I 
beg  of  the  homoeopathists,  if  I  have  the  honour  to  address  any, 
not  to  be  offended  with  my  remarks.  I  have  tried  homoeopathy 
myself,  and  do  not  refuse  to  direct  my  attention  to  all  facta  in 
homoeopathy  and  animal  magnetism  that  shall  present  them- 
selves ;  but  I  cannot  help  the  fact  that  in  determined  and  ex- 
clusive homoeopathists,  and  iu  animal  magnetisers  who  occupy 
themselves  with  nothing  but  magnetism,  pnrendogists  have  ob- 
served a  large  development  of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  In  stating 
this,  I  am  only  the  historian  of  facts,^  p.  d99. 

In  his  observations  on  Locality,  he  exhibited  a  cast,  and  said 
— **'  Voili  un  biblioth^ire  d^Edimbourg,  nomm^  Fraz^,  qui 
etait  remarkable  par  la  facilite  avec  laquelle  il  se  repr^ntait  les 

Jarticularit^  de  redifice  ou  il  etait  employ^  les  rayons  de  la  bi- 
lioth^ue  oii  se  trouvait  chaque  livre.  11  ^tait  tres  renomm^ 
sous  ce  rapport,^  p.  547.  There  is  apparently  some  mistake  as 
to  this  cast ;  at  least  we  know  nrither  it  nor  the  individual  de- 
scribed. 

Dr  Brouuais  is  of  opinion,  that  <^  in  the  greater  number  of 
Uie  perceptive  (or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  receptive)  organs,  there 
is  a  part  destined  to  perception,  and  another  whose  function  is 
to  react  on  the  muscles  which  produce  the  manifestation  of  the 
faculty ;  an  idea,^^  says  he,  *^  which  corresponds  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  phrenologists  that  the  lower  degree  of  development  of  an 
organ  corresponds  to  perception,  and  a  higher  degree  to  imita- 
tive reproduction,^  p.  607.  The  power  of  James  Milne  and 
others  to  distinguish  some  colours  while  they  cannot  perceive 
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otbersy  would  lead  us  to  the  inference  that  there  are  separate' 
fibres  even  for  perceiving  different  colours. 

Dr  Broussais  treats  with  great  clearness  and  much  abili^ 
Ae  organ  of  Language,  and  discusses  with  success  the  extent 
to  which  animals  possess  this  faculty.  *^  The  animals^^  8ay» 
he,  "  have  in  general  one  accent  for  expressing  terror,  another 
for  calling  for  assistance,  another  for  expressing  despair ;  one^ 
I  believe,  for  exciting  compassion,  one  for  expressing  joy, 
^ne  for  calling  to  partake  of  the  prey;  one  or  several  for 
inviting  to  love;  and  perhaps  still  others;  but  these  modu- 
lations are  inspired  by  their  instincts,  which  act  on  their  or- 
|;ans  of  voice,  and  which  excite  the  same  instincts  into  action 
m  those  individuals  of  their  own  species  who  hear  them,  and 
even  in  man,  in  consequence  of  the  relations  between  their  or- 
ganization and  ours.  There  is  no  evidence  tliat  they  use  con- 
ventional signs,  applicable  to  each  separate  object.  1  his  would 
imply  the  necessity  of  an  apprenticeship  ;.yet  the  chicken  which 
has  just  burst  the  shell  interprets  as  successfully  the  cry  of  its 
mother  who  calls  it  to  pick  grain  as  it  will  do  after  weeks  of 
experience.  The  animals,  then,  have  only  accents  proper  to 
each  of  their  wants,  to  each  of  their  instincts :  for  each  instinct 
they  have  accents  of  two  general  descriptions ;  one  to  express 
that  the  feeling  is  satisfied ;  another  to  signify  that  it  is  not  so,, 
or  that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  those  accents  are 
graduated  according  to  the  degree  of  mtenaty  of  the  emotions. 
Such  is  the  language  of  animals,^^  p.  619* 

In  the  section  entitled  **  Dv  moi,  dk  la  Volonte',  be  la 
Liberte',  et  de  la  Raison  "*"  Dr  Broussais  displays  very  con- 
siderable metaphysical  acumen.  He  regards  the  idea  expressed 
by  "  moi,''  or  that  of  our  personality  and  identity,  as  the  result 
of  the  reflective  organs,  especially  of  that  of  Comparison. 
**  Th6  child,**  says  he,  "  at  first  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  and  by  nis  proper  name.  He  says,  ^  give  John  this,* 
or  ^  allow  John  to  go,'  meaning  not  another  child  named  John 
but  himself ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  organs  of  reflection  have 
been  developed  that  he  begins  to  form  notions  of  himself  as  an 
individual  being,  distinct  from  all  other  beings,  and  to  use  the 
first  person  singular  of  the  verb,''  p.  686. 

"  Will  is  assuredly  an  act  of  the  intellect,"  says  he,  and 
**  Liberty  is  one  of  the  modes  of  its  action."  The  reflective 
faculties  constitute  / ;  and  "  Will  is  an  expression  of  the  /  in 
a  state  of  activity.  /  will  may  be  rendered  I  am  willing." 
"  LiBEUTY  belongs  to  the  /  as  well  as  wiff,  and  is  one  of  its 
modes  of  action."  Any  cause  or  circumstance  that  overcomes 
tlie  force  of  the  reflective  faculties  abridges  liberty  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent ;  the  passions  abridge  it ;  it  yields  before  natur 
ral  necessities,  such  as  the  necessity  of  breathing,  of  vomiting. 
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of  deeping,  and  of  perfonning  a  number  of  natural  act& 
Hence  men  have  will  and  moral  liberty  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  their  reflecting  organs.  If  these  be  small, 
*^  the  individual  will  be  truly  free  only  in  so  far  as  indifferent 
actions  are  concerned ;  and  will  not  be  so  in  regard  to  import- 
ant acts.  He  will  yield  successively  to  all  his  passions  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  predominant,  and  to  those  external  in- 
fluences which  circumstances  shall  place  in  his  way.  In  ex« 
amining  his  head,  the  phrenologist  will  find  the  most  perfect 
accordance  between  the  predominant  organs  of  his  passions  and 
the  aberrations  of  his  conduct ;  between  the  feebleness  of  his 
reflective  organs,  and  of  firmness,  and  the  mobility  of  his  cha- 
racter,^ p.  693.  ^*  En  un  mot,  les  grand  int^rets  ou  les  grandes 
passions  guident  le  mot  et  I'entrainent,  avec  la  volont^  et  la 
libertd,  pour  tons  les  actes  importants  de  la  vie  de  lliomme ;  de 
sorte  que  la  liberty  ne  nous  reste  pleine  et  enti^  que  pour  les 
actions  de  peu  d^importance,  ou  qui  du  moins  nous  paraiasent 
teUes.^ 

The  section^*  Des  Abstraits,^  or  on  the  formation  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  is  also  distinguished  by  much  talent ;  but  we  can- 
not enter  into  its  details.  This  ana  the  preceding  section  prove 
that  Dr  Broussais  has  fully  appreciated  Phrenology  as  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy,  or  Psychology,  and  that  ne  possesses 
ability  to  apply  it  with  success  to  the  elucidation  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  metiq)hysics,  as  well  as  to  explode  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  old  school.  His  remarks  on  our  notions  of 
^  substance,^  p.  654,  are  particularly  clear  and  sound. 

After  advancing  the  doctrine  that  the  same  fibres  which  per- 
'ceive  an  object  serve  in  recalling  it  by  memory^  Dr  Broussais 
adds,  *^  I  find  in  Mr  Combers  Elements  that  a  Dr  Watts,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  has  been  the  first  to  express  this  idea : 
I  know  neither  him  nor  the  time  when  he  published  this  expla- 
nation ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  appears  in  my  work  on 
*  LIrrUat'wn  et  la  Folic;  published  in  1828.''  Dr  Isaac  Watts 
is  the  author  alluded  to,  and  the  remark  occurs  in  his  Logic. 
As  he  died  on  the  25th  November  1748,  he  has  an  unq\^estion- 
able  claim  to  priority  in  the  announcement  of  the  idea,  although 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  original  also  to  M«  Broussais. 

In  the  section  ^^  Db  la  Metuodb  d'observkr,''  &c.,  which 
corresponds  to  the  section  on  ^*  the  Combinations^  in  the  Eng- 
lish works,  there  are  some  valuable  remarks.  He  treats  of 
eight  varieties,  and  designates  the  /iflh  as  the  execuiive  combi- 
nation (tetes  ex^uteurs  en  tous  genres).  This  consists  in  large 
C^rceptive  and  moderate  reflecting  organs,  combined  with 
rge  organs  of  Imitation,  Wonder,  and  Ideality.  He  remarks, 
that  these  heads  invent  nothing,  but  are  admirable  executors 
of  the  inventions  and  ideas  of  others,  whether  in  music,  paint- 
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ing,  acting  on  the  stage^  or  in  other  departments  of  arts.  Poets 
and  painters,  who  present  beautiful  pictures,  of  which  the  fun- 
damental conceptions  are  borrowed,  belong  to  this  class. — 
P.  776. 

We  have  said  enough  to  recommend  this  work  to  the  notice 
of  all  phrenologists,  and  we  thank  the  author  for  the  pleasure 
and  instruction  which  the  perusal  of  his  lectures  has  afforded 
us. 


ARTICLE  VL 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHRENOLOGY.  By  Robert  Mackisb, 
LL.  D.,  Author  of  ^  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,**  and  «<  The  PhUo- 
sophjr  of  Sleep,**  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow.  Second  Edition^  enlarged  and  illustrated  by  thirty-four 
Engravings,  12mo,  pp.  223.  Glasgow,  John  Symington  and  Co. ;  Edin- 
burgh, Oliver  and  Boyd ;  London,  Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  work  appears  breathing  with  life,  spirit,  and  observa- 
tion,  as  if  its  author  were  himself  ushering  it  into  the  world. 
There  is  no  indication  within  it,  or  announcement  about  it,  that 
would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  mind  which  had  con- 
ceived it  had  fled,  and  that  the  hand  which  had  written  it  is 
cold  in  death  ;  yet  such  are  the  facts  !  The  work  was  just  com- 
pleted,  and  the  last  sheets  of  the  appendix  prepared  for  the 
press,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  January  1837,  the  gifted  au- 
thor was  seized  with  influenza,  which  speedily  degenerated  into 
"lus  fever,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  attack  he 
.  One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr  Macnish^s 
mind  was  vivacity.  Whether  he  gave  way  to  ridicule  and  sar- 
casm, of  which  he  was  a  mar,ter,  or  to  fancy,  with  which  he  was 
brilliantly  endowed,  or  to  tenderness  and  affection,  which  he 
felt  strongly  and  could  touchingly  express,  there  was  always  a 
spring  of  life  about  him  that  vivified  his  pages,  and  animated 
and  (klighted  his  readers.  This  quality  abounds  in  every  page 
of  the  present  work,  and  invests  it  with  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary interest  when  we  regard  it  as  the  last  words  of  a  talented 
intellect  now  in  the  grave. 

Dr  Macnish  possessed  a  high  bilious  and  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  a  remarkably  robust  frame  of  body.  He  was  rather 
below  the  middle  stature,  but  had  large  lungs,  a  full-sized 
brain,  and  extraordinary  muscular  strength.  His  propensities 
were  large,  particularly  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness ; 
but  he  possessed  a  large  development  of  Benevolence,  Conscien- 
tiousness, and  Firmness,  with  a  full  anterior  lobe  remarkable 
for  the  predominance  of  Comparison  and  Eventuality.    Ideality 
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idso  was  large.     No  man  was  better  acquainted  by  experience 
than  he  with  the  struggle  between  the  higher  and  lower  ele- 
ments of  our  nature,  and  no  one  more  resolutely  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  in  his  prac- 
tical conduct.      In  his  earlier  years  his  talents  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  poetry  and.tales  of  fancy,  of  which  he  wrote  much  in 
the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.     Subsequently  he  produced 
the  "  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,'**  and  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Sleep,''  works  combining  much  of  the  pictorial  power  of  the 
poet,  with  the  soundness  and  solidity  of  the  philosophic  ob- 
server, and  characterized  throughout  by  that  affectionate  re- 
gard for  human  welfare  which  bespeaks  the  enlightened  philan- 
thropist.    At  a  still  later  period  he  became  alive  to  the  truth 
and  importance  of  Phrenology,  and  to  the  effects  on  human 
society  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce.     He  studied  also 
with  intense  interest  Mr  Combers  work  on  the  Constitution  of 
Man,  and  informed  the  writer  of  the  present  notice,  that  that 
book  had  opened  up  to  his  mind  a  new  view  of  life  and  the 
world,  and  given  to  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  higher  inte- 
rests and  aims  than  they  had  ever  before  possessed.     His  pur- 
suits  in  the  region  of  fancy  then  appeared  to  him  unprofitable, 
he  felt  the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  science,  and  stated 
that  he  was  conscious  of  a  revolution  taking  place  in  his  whole 
mental  condition.     His  "  Introduction  to  Threnology"  was  the 
first  fruit  of  the  new  direction  of  his  mind ;  and  this  second 
edition  was  destined  too  soon  to  be  the  last ;  but,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  first  edition,  the  reality  and  extent  of  his  progress 
in  this  science  will  be  very  apparent.     This  edition  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  conspicuously  improved.     It  is  really  an  excel- 
lent introdifction  to  the  study  of  Phrenology,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  lament  deeply  the  loss  of  such  a  gifted  fellow, 
labourer  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  when  he  was  just  entering 
80  successfully  on  nis  phrenological  career. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr  Robert  Cox,  as  a  testimony  of 
friendship  by  the  author,  and  we  know  that  during  its  progress 
Mr  Cox  rendered  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  his  respected 
friend  in  order  to  enable  him  to  produce  it  as  correct  ana  com- 
plete as  possible.  Mr  Cox  revised  the  few  sheets  that  remained 
m  proof  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death. 

The  ^*  Introduction'*  to  the  work  contains  a  succinct  and  well 
written  notice  of  the  author's  conversion  to  Phrenolog^y,  and 
of  its  present  condition.  "  My  first  ideas,"  says  he,  ••  of  Phre- 
nology were  obtained  from  Dr  Gall  himself,  its  founder,  whose 
lectures  I  attended  in  Paris  during  the  year  1825.  Before  that 
time  I,  in  common  with  almost  all  who  are  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, spoke  of  it  with  great  contempt,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  it  into  ridicule.     The  discourses  of  this  great 
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man,  and  several  private  conversations  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  holding  with  him,  produced  a  total  change  in  my  ideas,  and 
convinced  me  that  the  doctrines  he  taught,  so  far  from  de« 
serving  the  absurd  treatment  which  they  then  generally  met 
with,  were  in  themselves  highly  beautiful  as  expositions  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  various  phases,  and  jevery  way  worthy  of 
attention.  Much  reflection  and  many  appeals  to  nature  since 
that  period  have  satisfied  me  of  their  trutn.'" 

In  enumerating  the  men  of  eminence  who  have  embraced  the 
science,  he  mentions  the  celebrated  Berzelius  of  Stockholm. 
The  exact  extent  to  which  this  distinguished  chemist  has  bo- 
come  a  convert  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  himself,  which  is  in  our 
possession,  dated  £9th  April  1836,  in  which  he  says,  ^<  I  have 
studied  Phrenology  only  a  very*  little,  and  always  in  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view.  Although  I  am  convinced  that 
each  separate  portion  of  the  brain  discharges  a  particular  func- 
tion, and  that  we  may  draw  inferences  of  great  probability  from 
the  varieties  of  form  which  the  skulls  of  different  persons  pre- 
sent, yet  I  have  never  attended  to  the  philosophical  reasonings 
which  have  been  deduced  from  phrenological  observations,  and 
I  have  ceased  to  follow  this  science  in  its  branches  which  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  physiology.'" 

The  work  contains  an  account  of  the  different  organs,  with 
their  functions,  uses,  and  abuses,  and  the  development  is  illus- 
trated by  cuts  ably  executed  on  wood  by  Bruce  of  Edinburgh. 

The  section  entitled  *'  Miscellaneous  Questions^  is  the  most 
original  part  of  the  work,  and  it  is  very  interesting.  We  se^ 
lect  the  following  as  a  specimen. 

*•  Is  the  exercise  of  any  of  tfie  faculties  pernicious  f 

"  This  depends  upon  whether  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
exercised  amounts  to  an  abuse.  All  the  faculties  are  in  them- 
selves good,  if  legitimately  employed.  The  Creator  endowed 
us  with  the  whole  of  them  that  they  might  be  rationally  gratis 
fied ;  and  any  man  who  affirms,  that  even  a  single  one  ought  to 
be  utterly  stifled  or  blotted  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  human 
mind,  is  m  reality  offering  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Being  by 
whom  that  mind  was  created.  Some  well- meaning  but  unen- 
lightened persons  imagine  that  such  innocent  occupations  as 
dancing,  music,  mirth,  and  theatrical  representations  are  offen- 
sive in  the  eyes  of  God.  Now  what  is  the  tendency  of  this  al- 
legation, but  to  charge  the  Almighty  with  creating  a  number 
of  useless  or  improper  faculties  ?  We  have  organs  of  Tune 
and  Time,  which  inspire  the  love  of  music  and  dancing,  and 
induce  us  to  visit  concerts  and  balls.  We  have  an  organ  of 
Wit  whose  function  is  to  give  rise  to  mirthfulness.  We  have 
one  of  Ideality,  which  communicates  poetic  rapture,  and  ex- 
periences gratification  in  the  magnificent  performances  of  a  Sid* 
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dcms,  a  Talma,  or  a  Kean.  If  we  do  not  allow  the  passion  for 
these  amusements  to  go  to  excess ;  if  we  indulge  it  moderately, 
avoiding  abuse  of  the  faculties  from  whence  it  springs,  we  are 
not  only  not  doing  what  is  morally  wrong,  but  we  are  doing 
what  is  positively -right,  in  so  far  as  we  thus  obey  a  rationiS 
and  bene6cial  impulse  implanted  in  our  minds  by  the  Author 
of  nature,  and  wisely  intended  for  our  good.  Dancing,  music, 
poetry,  and  theatrical  representations  of  a  moral  character,  when 
nad  recourse  to  in  the  intervals  of  more  urgent  and  laborious 
pursuits,  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  brain.  They  inno- 
cently and  agreeably  stimulate  the  different  organs,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Sentiments  and  Intellect,  and  their  tendency, 
instead  of  being  pernicious,  is  highly  favourable  to  virtue. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  sanity  of  that  man  who  proposed 
that  the  eyes  should  be  perpetually  blindfolded,  and  the  ears 
stuffed  with  cotton,  because  we  may  misemploy  the  former  in  will- 
fully witnessing  scenes  of  cruelty,  or  the  latter  in  listening  to 
obscene  songs  or  profligate  conversation  ?  Those  who  proscribe 
the  Intimate  gratification  of  any  of  the  faculties  are  acting  a 
part  equally  foolish. 

'  What  is  the  cause  of  mental  precocity  ? 

^^  It  has  its  origin  in  premature  development  or  excitement 
of  the  intellectual  organs.  The  source  of  such  prematurity, 
however,  is  rather  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  be  connected  m 
general  with  a  high  nervous  temperament.  Lymphatic  or 
bilious  children  are  seldom  precocious.  Precocity  is  peculiarly 
common  among  the  scrofuloui,  rickety,  and  consumptive. 
These  states  of  constitution  are  accompanied  with  an  irritable 
state  of  frame,  which  extends  its  influence  to  the  brain,  and 
thus  causes  a  premature  manifestation  of  its  functions, 

*•  Why  do  precocious  children  generally  turn  out  very  ordi* 
nary  as  adults  f 

^*  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  when  an  organ  is  vehemently 
exercised,  before  acquiring  full  consistency  and  strength,  its 
functions  become  impaired.  A  horse  sent  to  the  turf  very 
young  has  its  constitution  often  ruined,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  youthful  prize-fighters  and  recruits.  The  brain  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

*^  Ought  the  mind  of  a  child  w/to  eahUnts  marks  of  early 
genius  to  be  much  exercised  f 

^^  Quite  the  reverse.  We  ought  to  consider  the  brain  of  such 
a  child  as  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement  bordering  on  dis- 
ease ;  and  if  it  be  fond  of  thinking  or  studying  much,  the  habit 
ought  rather  to  be  checked  than  encouraged.  If  we  work  the 
brain  much,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  gets  diseased,  and  the  child 
is  either  cut  off  early,  or  lives  to  be  for  ever  after  a  very  com- 
mon-place person,  perhaps  a  blockhead.     Hydrocephalus,  or 
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water  in  the  head,  is  sometiines  produced  in  children  by  over- 
exertion of  the  brain. 

*^  Doen  the  same  nUe  apply  to  dull  children  f 

•*  Not  so  powerfully.  The  minds  of  these  children  ought  to 
be  exercised,  so  as  to  give  health  to,  and  stimulate  the  brain ; 
they  need  the  spur  instead  of  the  bridle.  Even  here,  however, 
there  is  a  limit  which  it  is  dangerous  to  transgress.  The  brain 
of  no  child  whatever  ought  to  be  much  worked ;  moderate  exer- 
cise is  all  that  should  be  attempted.  Very  great  evils  result 
from  school  education  being  too  severe  and  too  early  begun. 

**  How  happens  it  that  dull  children  qflen  prove  very  cL'ver 
as  adults  f 

^*  From  the  fact,  that  in  some  individuals  the  intellectual  or- 

Ens  are  slow  of  reaching  maturity,  either  from  late  growth  or 
:e  excitement  Some  minds  are  very  late  of  being  evolved. 
Gessner,  the  Swiss  poet,  was,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  declared 
by  his  preceptors  incapable  of  any  attainment;  and  Swift, 
Thomson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Dr  Johnson,  were  very  dull 
lads.  Massilion,  Byron,  Gibbon,  and  Voltaire  exhibited  in  boy- 
hood and  youth  no  indications  of  more  than  ordinary  talent ; 
while  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  according  to  his  own  account,  ranked 
very  low  in  the  school  till  the  age  of  twelve,  when  his  superior 

Sowers  began  to  develope  themselves.  Persons  in  whom  the  re- 
ective  organs  predominate  over  the  perceptive,  are  more  likely 
to  be  considered  dull  in  youths  than  wh^n  there  is  an  opposite 
configuration  of  brain;  the  former,  reflective  organs,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  being  longer' of  attaining  maturity  of  action 
than  the  others.'" 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  BY  WHICH  THE 
FUNCTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  BRAIN  MAY 
BE  ESTABLISHED.    Bjr  Geoboe  Combe. 

Ik  perusing  the  remarks  of  physiological  authors  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  everyone  must  have  been  struck  with  the  great 
importance  which  they  attach  to  the  experiments  of  Flourens, 
Majendie,  and  others,  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  have  re- 
garded the  observations  and  reports  of  phrenologists  on  the  same 
subject.  The  preference  which  they  have  shewn  for  the  expe- 
riments alluded  to  is  obviously  owmg  to  their  having  incona- 
derately  committed  themselves  against  Phrenology,  and  to  a  na- 
tural desire,  thence  arising,  to  be  able  to  discover  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  other  than  phrenological ' 
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means,  so  as  at  once  to  wipe  off  from  themselves  the  stain  of 
ignorance,  which  they  cannot  conceal,  and  to  deny  to  the  phre- 
nologists fill  merit  in  accomplishing  this  end.  The  same  feeling 
makes  them  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  evidence  which 
phrenologists  place  before  them.  Their  rejection  of  it,  however, 
IS  not  an  act  of  their  understandings,  but  arises  from  a  revulsion 
of  their  self-esteem  at  the  pretensions  of  a  class  of  men  whom 
they  have  ridiculed  and  condemned,  to  instruct  them,  even  by 
the  humble  method  of  reporting  facts  in  nature  which  they  have 
observed. 

While,  however,  these  feelings  unquestionably  operate  in 
many  of  the  more  advanced  physiologists,  there  is  a  yjounger  class 
of  inquirers  who  perceive  that  the  experiments  alluded  to,  have 
not  accomplished  the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted,  and 
who,  less  hostile  to  Phrenology,  are  willing  to  embrace  truth,  by 
whomsoever  presented ;  but  who^  from  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  question,  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  the  real  merits  of  the 
experiments,  and  on  the  value  of  the  cases  re^iorted  by  phreno- 
logists. The  following  remarks  are  offered  to  assist  this  class 
of  inquirers  in  forming  a  judgment  for  themselves. 

The  established  practice  with  phvsiologists  is,  to  cut  through, 
or  cut  away,  different  nerves  and  different  portions  of  the  brain 
in  living  animals,  and  to  observe  the  results.  The  experiments 
are  first  made  and  announced  by  one  experimenter,  such  as 
Flourens,  Mojendie,  or  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  they  are  then  repeat- 
ed by  several  other  inquirers;  and  if  all  obtain  the  same  re. 
suits,  the  facts  are  generally  received  as  established  physiologi- 
cal science.  If  contradictory  reports  be  made,  further  experi- 
ments are  resorted  to;  and  belief  is  suspended  until  a  strong 
body  of  concurring  testimony  appear  in  favour  of  one  conclusion. 
In  some  instances  this  method  appears  adequate  to  attain  the  end 
in  view.  When  Sir  Charles  Bell  cut  the  root  of  a  motor  nerve, 
and  saw  that  the  power  of  motion  was  lost  in  the  muscles  onivhich 
it  was  ramified,  and  when  he  cut  across  a  nerve  of  sensation  at  its 
root,  and  observed  that  sensation  was  lost,  the  evidence  of  the 
functions  of  these  nerves  was  complete.  But  four  conditions  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  investigation : — Firsts 
The  part  destroyed  must  be  a  distinct  organ  with  a  specific  func- 
tion ;  secondly.  The  part  injured  must  be  such  that  it  may  be  cut 
without  necessarily  mvolving  the  disorder  of  the  functions  of  a 
variety  of  other  parts ;  ihirdly^  The  functions  of  the  organ  to 
which  the  cut  nerves  are  distributed  must  be  known ;  and, 
JiniTihlyj  After  the  operation,  these  functions  should  be  com- 
pletely within  reach  of  observation.  These  conditions  were 
present  in  Sir  Charles  BelPs  experiments  in  irritating  or  cutting 
roots  of  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation.  For,  1st,  These 
nerves  were  distinct  organs,  each  having  a  specific  function  ; 
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ScQy,  It  was  possible  to  cut  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  a  root 
of  a  spinal  nerve,  without  involving  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  in  general  in  derangement ;  Sdly,  It  was  known  that  the 
muscles  manifested  voluntary  motion  aiul  sensation ;  and  hence, 
when  one  of  these  powers  was  suppressed,  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish its  absence ;  4thly,  The  muscles  on  which  the  cut  nerves 
were  ramified  w^re  so  much  within  reach  of  observation,  that 
they  could  be  forced  into  action  or  sensation  at  the  will  of  the 
experimenter,  and  hence  he  could  discover  what  effect  had  re- 
sulted from  his  operations. 

When,  however,  Flourens  proceeded  to  cut  out,  in  living  ani- 
mals, the  cerebellum  and  different  parts  of  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  these  conditions  were  wanting.  For,  1st,  He  could 
not  say  whether  the  parts  were  or  were  not  distinct  organs, 
executing  specific  functions ;  ^ly.  These  parts  could  not  be 
laid  open  and  cut  away  without  involving  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  generally.  This  proposition  is  now  admitted 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  many  other  physiologists.  Sdly,  He 
did  not  know  beforehand  what  mental  power  the  part  destroyed 
manifested,  and  he  could  not  therefore  judge  of  its  suppression ; 
and,  4thly,  The  animals  in  whom  the  cerebellum  ana  parts  of 
the  convolutions  were  destroyed,  were  not,  after  the  operations, 
in  a  condition  of  health,  or  placed  in  external  circumstances. cal- 
culated to  shew  whether  they  were  or  were  not  capable  of  mani- 
festing any  propensity  which  might  be  connected  with  the  in- 
jured organs.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  for  example, 
that  these  creatures  manifested  the  propensity  of  Amativeness 
afUr  the  cerebellum  was  destroyed.  Yet,  if  our  doctrine  be 
correct,  that  this  feeling  is  connected  with  that  organ,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  manifestations  after  the  abstraction  of  the  organ, 
might,  according  to  sound  principles  of  induction,  be  viewed  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  organ. 

The  experimenters  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  nothing 
was  known  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  and  of 
the  cerebral  lobes,  and  yet  they  expected  to  discover  the  func- 
tions of  these  parts  by  observmg  the  powers  which  were  not 
manifested  when  they  were  destroyed.  The  reasonableness  of 
this  expectation  may  be  judged  of  by  a  short  analogy.     Sup- 

Ese  that  an  instrument  capable  of  emitting  an  unknown  num- 
r  of  sounds  by  means  of  an  unknown  mechanism,  were  pre- 
sented to  one  of  these  operators,  and  that  his  object  was  to  dis- 
cover, by  experiments,  what  sounds  it  was  capable  of  producing, 
and  by  what  precise  pieces  of  machinery  each  sound  was  emit- 
ed.  imagine  that  he  opened  its  covering,  and  seeing  a  number 
of  wheels  and  springs,  he,  at  random,  broke  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  that  he  then  set  the  machine  agoing.  If  it  refused 
to  emit  any  sounds,  he  would  discover  that  he  nad  destroyed  it 
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all.  But  if  it  still  emitted  twenty  or  thirty  sounds,  how  could 
he  tell  what  sounds  were  wantinff,  when  he  did  not  know  the  ori- 
ginal number  ?  And  how  could  he  discover  by  this  silence  the 
particular  sounds  which  the  broken  wheels  and  strings  were  caU 
culated  to  emit  when  entire?  ,Yet  this  is  the  precise  condition 
in  which  the  experimental  physiologists  stand  in  regard  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  brain.  They  do  not  know  what  pro- 
pensities, sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers  the  mind  is  capable 
of  manifesting  in  its  entire  compass,  and  they  do  not  know  what 

E articular  powers  are  manifested  by  each  particular  part  of  the 
rain ;  they  therefore  proceed  to  discover  unknown  faculties,  by 
destroying  at  random  convolutions  whose  functions  are  unknown! 
This  is  precisely  like  breaking  the  strings  pf  an  unknown  in- 
strument to  discover  the  notes  attached  to  these  strings.  The 
philosophical  maxim.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^  is  set  at  defiance ;  for 
they  destroy  the  organ,  and  expect  that,  after  it  is  destroyed, 
it  will  reveal  to  them  its  function.  To  bring  into  clearer  light 
the  inadequacy  of  this  method,  we  may  suppose  that  the  phydolo- 
gist  is  presented  with  a  machine  capable  of  emitting,  not  an  un* 
ascertamed,  but  a  definite  number  of  sounds,  say  thirty-five,  by 
means  of  thirty-five  distinct  strings,  every  one  of  which  is  visi* 
biy  separate  from  the  rest.  It  is  clear  that,  even  in  this  more 
favourable  case,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  sound  emitted  by  each  stnng,  to  proceed  as  follows : 
1st,  To  cause  the  machine,  while  entire,  to  emit  all  its  sounds, 
and  to  become  so  familiar  with  each  thai  he  could  recognise  its 
presence  or  absence  with  positive  certainty.  2dly,  When  he  cut 
a  particular  string,  to  cause  the  machine  to  emit  all  its  sounds 
so  far  as  it  retained  the  power  of  doing  so,  in  order  that  he 
might  judge  what  sound  was  now  wanting: — This  would  be  indis- 
pensable before  he  could  have  sufficient  reasons  for  inferring  that 
any  particular  sound  depended  on  the  string  which  he  had  de- 
stroyed. If  he  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  sounds,  each 
by  Itself,  when  the  machine  was  entire,  he  could  not  tell  which 
sound  was  wanting  when  a  particular  string  was  broken.  Or  if  the 
machine  were  so  constructed  that  he  could  not  break  one  string 
without  rendering  several  more  mute,  he  could  not  discover 
which  of  the  sounds  which  were  now  wanting  was  connected  di- 
rectly with  the  string  which  he  had  cut,  and  which  wete  only 
incidentally  involved  in  its  fate.  And,  Sdly,  If  he  had  it  not 
in  his  power,  after  having  cut  one  particular  string,  to  cause  the 
instrument  to  emit  all  the  other  sounds  which  it  was  still  capa- 
ble of  emitting,  he  would,  if  possible,  be  still  more  completely 
obstructed  in  his  attempt  to  discover  the  particular  note  attached 
to  the  particular  string  on  which  he  operated,  for  he  would  want 
the  first  element  for  observation,  the  presence  of  sounds  to  be 
compared  with  the  strings  which  remained  entire.     If  the  bro- 
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ken  wire  gave  only  a  few  discordant  jingles,  he  ngtight  be  sadly 
in  error,  if  he  imagined  these  sounds  to  be  its  proper  notes. 

The  only  way  in  which  he  could  hope  to  succeed  by  this  me- 
thod woul3  be,  Jirst^  by  becoming  familiarly  acquainted  with 
each  of  the  thirty.five  notes  by  itself.  ^Udy^  By  ascertaining 
that  each  string  was  so  far  independent  of  all  the  others  that  he 
might  cut  it,  without  impairing  them.  And,  SJ/v,  by  placing 
the  machine  in  circumstances  calculated  to  elicit  allits  sounds  at 
distinct  intervals,  by  making  it  emit  them  accordingly,  and  then 
observing  which  of  the  thirty>five  was  wanting. 

When  we  apply  this  illustration  to  the  case  of  the  physiolo- 
gists  we  perceive, 

1^,  That  they  are  unquestionably  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  each  primitive  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellectual  faculty, 
which  may  be  manifested  by  the  mind.  Hence,  on  seeing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  manifestations,  they  cannot  tell  to  what  pnmitive 
powers  they  belong,  nor  how  many  are  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  manifestations  of  the  full  catalogue  of  primitive  faculties. 
In  this  condition  of  ignorance,  they  can  never  tell  whether  any 
particular  power  is  the  sole  faculty  suppressed  or  not,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  say  that  that  particular  power,  and  no  other, 
depends  on  the  part  of  the  brain  which  they  have  destroyed* 

9.dly^  They  are  avowedly  unacquainted  with  the  particular 
parts  of  the  brain  which  manifest  particular  primitive  powers. 
Hence,  in  cutting  away  portions  of  the  brain,  they  may  destroy 
half  of  one  organ  and  half  of  another,  or  one  entire  organ  and 
half  of  each  of  two  others  adjoining  it.  They  are  not  convinced 
that  the  organs  are  double,  and  do  not  cut  away  precisely  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  brain  in  the  two  hemispheres.  In 
their  ablations  they  resemble  an  experimenter  on  the  supposed 
machine  who  should  smash  a  few  wheels  and  strings  at  random, 
and  then  listen  to  discover  what  sounds  he  had  rendered  the 
machine  incapable  of  producing.    By  their  incapacity  to  remove 

Erecisely  the  two  organs  of  any  one  faculty,  and  neither  more  nor 
^ss,  they  can  never  place  themselves  even  in  the  condition  of 
the  experimenter,  whose  machine  possessed  thirty-five  easily  dis- 
tinguishable  individual  strings  on  which  he  could  operate  with  a 
certainty  that  he  was  cutting  only  one  at  a  time.  Their  opera- 
tions are  really  smashing  wheels  and  strings  at  random,  and  then 
listening  to  discover  what  sounds  shall  not  be  emitted. 

Sdli/y  After  having  destroyed  a  particular  part  of  the  brain, 
they  cannot  make  the  animal  manifest  in  distinct  succession  all 
its  propensities,  sentiments  and  intellectual  powers  which  it  may 
be  still  capable  of  manifesting.  They  cannot  cause  it  to  love  it9 
mate  of  the  opposite  sex,  to  love  its  young,  to  fight,  to  conceal,  to 
fear,  to  build,  to  sing,  to  be  proud,  at  their  pleasure ;  and  if  these 
powers  were  not  manifestea  after  the  ablation,  the  legitimate 
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conclusioD  would  be»  that  they  all  depmded  on  the  portion  of 
brain  abstracted.  As  the  same  non-manifestation  would  follow 
from  cutting  out  a  great  variety  of  parts  of  the  brain,  the  con- 
clusion would,  by  this  method,  be  reached,  that  all  of  these  pow- 
ers depended  on  each  part  cut  away  in  succession,  or  that  each 
part  manifested  all  the  faculties. 

4/Afy,  The  physiologists  do  not  pretend  that  they  can  cut  out 
particular  organs  from  the  brain  without  impairing  the  functions 
of  other  organs.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  compare  particu- 
lar manifestation  lost  with  particular  parts  cut  out. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  admit  the  competency  of  experi- 
ments by  vivisection  to  discover  the  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, where  the  four  conditions  before  described  exist,  viz.  1^, 
Where  the  part  cut  is  a  distinct  organ;  ^/y.  Where  the 
part  can  be  cut  without  seriously  involving  other  parts ;  3c%, 
Where  the  functions  of  the  organ  on  which  the  cut  nerves  are 
ramified  are  known ;  and,  ^thly^  Where  it  is  possible  to  com<p 
pare  the  state  of  the  function  after  the  operation  with  its 
condition  before  it  ;  yet  I  deny  its  competency  to  lead  to  any 
valuable  results  where  these  conditions  are  wanting ;  and  I  re- 
spectfully maintain  that  all  of  them  have  been  wanting  in  the 
experiments  performed  by  ablations  of  the  cerebellum  and  of 
particular  parts  of  the  brain.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  this  me^ 
thod  is  fundamentally  defective,  unphilosophical,  and  unproduc* 
tive,  when  relied  on  for  discovering  the  primitive^faculties  con- 
nected with  particular  parts  of  the  brain.  : ;    * '  iA 

These  observations  are  all  fortified  by  the  following  excellent 
remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  ^^  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  truth  by  the  examination  of  the  structure,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  life,  without  torturing  living  animals. 
It  is  too  common  a  belief  that,  in  physiology,  experiments  on 
living  animals,  is  the  b:st  and  surest  way  of  pursuing  an  enquiry, 
although  it  be  certain  that  the  supposed  issue  of  ex))eriments  is 
as  much  affected  by  the  preconception,  as  the  process  of  reason- 
ing can  be.  The  experimenter  on  brutes  is  not  to  be  called  a 
philosopher  merely  because  he  goes  counter  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind ;  nor  is  he  the  more  entitled  to  favour,^that  he 
gives  a  character  of  cruelty  to  the  Medical  Profession,  thereby- 
contracting  its  sphere  of  usefulness.*  It  is  but  a  poor  manner 
of  acquiring famt^  to  multiply  eo'periments  on  brutes^  and  take 

•  "  That  I  have  known  the  best  and  most  virtuous  men  hold  a  different  opi 
nion,  I  must  allow.  But  I  hare  not  been  able  to  suppress  the  expression  of 
my  senae  of  this  matter,  that  diasections  of  living  animals  attended  with  pro- 
tractcd  suffering  must  be  wrong.  I  can  affirm,  for  my  own  part,  that  convic- 
tion has  never  reached  me  by  means  of  experiments  on  brutes,  neither  when 
I  have  attempted  them  mjaelf,  nor.  in  reading  what  experimenters  have  done. 
It  would  be  arraigning  Providence  tu  suppose  that  we  were  permitted  to  pe- 
netrate the  mysteries  of  nature  by  perpetrating  crueltiee  which  are  ever 
against  our  inatinctire  feelings.    I  am,  therefore,  happy  In  believing  that  the 

vol..  X. — KO.  MI.  o  o 
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ifie  chance$  of  discovery.  We  ought  at  least  to  try  to  get  aiihe 
truth  without  cruelty y  and  tojbrm  a  Judgment  without  having 
recourse  to  torture.  At  all  events,  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  for 
experiments  upoA  living  animals  by  the  closest  previous  applica- 
tion of  our  reason,  so  that  we  may  narrow  the  question,  and  make 
it  certain  that  advantage  shall  oe  gained  by  the  experiment.^* 

When  Dr  Grail  started  in  his  career  of  discovery  he  was 
equally  ignorant  of  tlie  fundamental  faculties  and  their  particu- 
lar organs,  as  the  physiologists  in  general  now  are ;  but  his  me- 
thod of  removing  this  ignorance  did  not  involve  self-evident  ab- 
surdities and  impossibilities.  He  met  with  living  and  healthy 
men  who  were  capable  of  manifesting  a  great  variety  of  faculties 
at  pleasure,  except  one,  say  Tune.  He  met  with  otners  who  had 
an  instinctive  facility  in  manifesting  this  faculty,  but  who  were 
deficient  in  others.  Here  was  a  power  so  specific  that  its  nature 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  here  were  individuals  who  were  able 
and  witling  to  manifest  the  faculty  so  far  as  they  had  the  power 
as  often  as  he  pleased.  On  comparing  their  heads,  he  observed 
that  the  one  had  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  large,  and  the 
other  had  that  same  part  small,  and  that  the  power  of  manifes- 
tation was  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  part.  This  case  was  the 
same  as  if  DrGall  had  met  with  two  self-^ctiog  and  intelligent  ma- 
chines capable  of  emitting  a  variety  of  sounds  by  distinct  strings, 
and  had  found  that  in  one  of  them  a  particular  string  was  very 
large  and  strong,  and  in  the  other  that  it  was  broken  ;  and  had, 
by  observing  the  notes  which  each  emitted,  discovered  that  a  par- 
ticular musical  note  was  deficient  in  the  machine  whose  string  was 
broken,  and  vigorous  in  that  whose  string  was  large  and  sound. 
There  is  neither  absurdity  nor  impossibility  here.  Men  with 
particular  organs  deficient,  such  as  Milne  with  Colouring, 
Haggart  with  Conscientiousness,  are  instruments  having  par- 
ticmar  strings  damaged,  yet  capable  of  sounding  all  their  other 
notes ;  while  other  individuals,  m  whom  these  same  particular  or- 
gans are  very  large,  are  like  machines  in  which  these  strings  are 
remarkably  strong,  and  as  they  are  intelligent  and  self-acting  ma- 
chines, and  as  a  defect  in  one  particular  organ  does  not  impair 
the  others,  we  can  induce  them  to  sound  their  notes,  and  hence 
we  may  compare  the  power  of  manifestation  with  the  size  of  the 
string  until  we  are  satisfied. 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  here  mentioned  shew  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  that  cases  will  ever  be  recorded  of  the  arti- 
ficial abstraction  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the  sup- 
pression thereby  of  particular  powers,  so  as  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory physiology  of  the  brain ;  and  if  physiologists  will  not 

examination  of  the  natural  structure,  and  the  watchful  observance  of  the  phe- 
nouiena  of  life,  will  go  farther  to  give  us  just  notions  in  phjsiology  than  the 
dissections  of  living  animals.*' 

*  An  Essaj  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  by  Charles  Bell,  &c.  1319. 
P.  26. 
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coodescend  to  report  to  thoobiervatioa  oF  tlie«ize  of  partioukir 
parts  of  the  brain^  aaiodicated  by  the  skuU  during  Kre,  and  to 
the  oompaiuig  of  that  size  with  thei  power  of  manifesting  par<^ 
ticular  mental  faculties,  they  miust  remain  long  uniostroc^  re« 
garding  the  funotions  ot  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  They 
nave  a  great  avefston  to  this  method  of  proceeding,  because  they 
conceive  it  to  be  particularly  liable  to  fallacies*  There  is  the 
want,  they  say,  ot  that  precision  which  is  so>deflNrable»in  sciences- 
There  is  no  oMasure  of  the  siae  -of  an  organ.  It  cannot  be  esti^ 
mate  in  inches,  nor  by  wei|;^.  Again,  there  is  no  standard  by 
which  to  try  the  force  of  the  manifestations.  They  therefore 
reject  the  whole  method  as  empirical  and  unphilosophical,  and 
incapable  of  leading  to  scientific  truth. 

We  at  once  admit  that  the  two  elements  in  our  method  of  in- 
vestigation are  both  in  their  own  tmUxre  eHimaiixw,  We  cannot 
accurately  measure  or  wagh  the  size  of  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  during  life;  but  we  affirm,  that  if  an  average  natural  eiv 
dowment  of  the  observing  faculties  be  ponessed,  we  may,  by  due 
practice,  learn  to  estimaie  it  with  sufficient  precision  to  1^  us 
to  positive  conclusions.  Again,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  mea-^ 
sure  the  force  of  each  manifestation  of  the  faculties  by  ounces  or 
inches,  but  we  maintain*,  that,,  by  proper  instructioB  and  the 
exercise  of  the  understanding,  we  may  esiimaie  it  alsa  Phre- 
nology, in  its  evidence,  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  existence  of  disease  cannot  in  gene* 
ral  be  determined  by  weight  or  measure,  and  the  characters  of 
diseases  can  be  judged  of  only  by  their  appearances,  or  the 
symptoms  which  they  present.  The  organs  affected,— the  de- 
gree to  which  they  are  affected,-*-and  the  extent  to  which  medi- 
cines act  on  them,  are  all  estimated  by  the  exercise  of  observa* 
tion  and  reflection  on  mere  symptoms.  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  shed  their  lights  to 
help  the  judgment  in  its  estimates,  but  they  do  not  reveal  the 
theory  of  medicine  i  priori^  nor  do  they  render  it  a  demonstra- 
tive science. 

The  same  general  laws  of  evidence  must  necessarily  apply  to 
the  study  of  Phrenology.  The  mental  manifestations  are  not 
ponderable  nor  measureable  any  more  than  the  capacity  for  pain 
or  pleasure,  or  the  powers  of  hearing  or  sight,  are  sa  We  ey/i- 
maU  the  degree  in  which  these  susceptibilities  and  capacities  are 
possessed  by  different  individuals,  and  regard  our  knowledge  as 
substantial,  and  we  must  of  necessity  learn  to  estimate  the  force 
of  the  mental  manifestations  by  a  similar  exercise  c^  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  or  remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  mental 
science.  Again,  the  differences  between  the  forms  of  the  parti- 
cular organs,  and  between  their  sizes  when  large  and  small,  are  so 
palpable  that  it  is  absurd  to  deny  the  possiUlitv  of  distinguinh- 

o'« 
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ing  them  in  favourable  cases ;  and,  in  proving  a  science,  we  are 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
to  select  the  simplest  and  the '  most  striking  cases,  instafUia 
oatentiva  of  Bacon,  as  best  calculated  to  bring  the  truth  to  light. 

It  must  therefore  be  by  the  exercise  of  observation  and  re- 
flection, or  by  the  practice  of  the  method  of  estimating^  that  we 
shall  discover  the  primitive  faculties  connected  with  particular 
parts  of  the  brain,  if  ever  we  shall  discover  them  ;  and  it  will  be 
only  after  these  discoveries  have  been  made  that  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  pathology  will  shed  light  on  our  path.  Until  we 
have  followed  this  method  they  are  as  little  adapted  by  their  own 
beams  to  reveal  the  functions  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  brain 
as  they  are  to  unfold  d  priori  the  symptoms  and  best  modes  of 
treatment  of  diseases. 

Those  individuals,  therefore,  who  object  to  the  evidence  on 
which  Phrenology  is  founded  and  supported,  appear  to  me  not 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  inquiry.  In  the  phrenological 
books,  there  is  as  clear  a  specification  of  the  localities  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  organs,  oi  the  functions  which  they  perform, 
and  of  the  effects  of*  their  different  degrees  of  development  in 
point  of  size,  as  there  is  in  treatises  on  the  practice  of  physic  of 
the  organs  affected,  and  the  symptoms  which  constitute  particu- 
lar diseases.  The  authors  of  medical  treatises  do  not  record  ali  the 
cases,  by  which  the  propositions  which  they  announce  were  first 
ascertained;  and  may  be  still  traced.  They  assume  that  the  in- 
quirer has  qualified  himself,  by  previous  study,  for  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  what  they  describe,  and  they  refer  him  to 
the  sick  beds  of  the  people  for  verification  of  their  remarks. 
We  teach  our  student  now  to  observe,  and  refer  him  to  the  ac- 
tive theatre  of  the  world,  where  he  will  find  faculties  manifested, 
and  developments  of  organs  exhibited,  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
and  we  bid  him  verify  our  observations  there.    We  refer  him  to 

Erisons  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  to  pathological  cases  reported 
y  phrenologists,  for  evidence  of  excessive,  of  deficient,  and  of  dis- 
easeil  manifestations.  The  opponents,  however,  object  to  pa- 
thological cases  reported  by  phrenologists,  because  they  say  they 
are  interested  in  representing  them  in  favour  of  their  own 
views. 

We  may  truly  say,  in  this  science,  that  every  man  who  is  not 
for  us,  is  against  us ;  and  the  objection  might  be  urged,  that  we 
cannot  trust  to  reports  made  by  antiphrenologists,  because  they 
are  interested  in  finding  evidence  to  justify  their  opposition.  But 
I  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  the  most  honest  non-phrenolo- 
gist  is  incapable  of  reporting  pathological  cases  calculated  to  esta- 
blish the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  A  non- 
phrenologist  is  a  man  who  has  not  studied  Phrenology,  and  who 
IS  Ignorant  of  its  details.     Now,  such  a  person  does  not  know  the 
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primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  nor  their  modes  of  maoifestatioD, 
and  he  does  not  know  whether  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  or 
have  not  different  functions.  He  cannot  point  to  one  portion  of  the 
^convolutions,  and  say  this  manifests  such  a  power,  and,  when  it 
is  diseased,  this  power,  and  no  other  will  suffer.  He  cannot  say 
that  it  is  an  organ  at  all.  In  short,  persons^  ignorant  of  phre- 
nology, that  is,  of  the  situations  of  the  mental  organs,  and  their 
healtny  manifestations,  are  no  better  qualified  to  report  accu- 
rately pathological  cases  of  these  organs,  with  a  view  to  the  eluci* 
dations  of  their  functions,  than  a  person  would  be  to  report  patho- 
logical cases  of  the  abdomen,  who  onlj^  knew  in  general  that  it  con- 
tained the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  out  without  being 
aware  that  one  part  serves  for  chymification,  another  for  chylifica- 
tion,  another  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  a  fourth  for  absorption, 
and  so  on.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  only  phrenologists  who  are 
capable  of  reporting  such  cases,  so  as  to  give  them  a  bearing  on 
the  subject.  In  the  case  of  Mr  N.,  reported  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  1836,  and  in  this 
Journal  for  December  last,  Mr  Craig,  so  far  as  can  be  discover- 
ed by  his  report,  did  not  know  that  the  function  of  a  part  of  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  which  he  saw  extensively  injured,  was 
to  manifest  combat iveness,  and,  jn  consequence,  he  made  no 
mention  in  his  printed  report,  whether  Mr  N.^s  temper  was  or 
was  not  affected  oy  the  disease  of  that  part.  In  consequence  of 
knowing  the  function  of  that  part  in  health,  I  saw  the  import- 
ance of  investigating  this  point  minutely,  and  ascertained  that 
the  manifestations  were  as  morbid  as  the  organ.  Again,  Mr 
Craig  reported,  that  Mr  N.  spoke  ten,  and  knew  four  more 
languages,  yet,  although  he  had  his  brain  in  his  hands,  he  did 
not  report  whether  any  particular  part  of  the  brain  was  large 
or  small  in  concomitance  with  that  great  gift.  Apparently  he  did 
not  know,  because  he  had  not  studied,  where  any  convolution 
connected  with  that  talent  was  to  be  met  with.  From  previous 
study,  I  was  informed  that  a  certain  convolution  lying  above  each 
superorbitar  plate  was  regarded  as  the  organ  of  a  faculty  for 
languages,  and,  in  consequence,  I  earnestly  observed  it  size,  and 
was  able  to  report  that  it  was  very  large.  I  select  this  case,  not 
for  the  sake  of  boasting,  but  because  it  is  fairly  illustrative  of 
my  proposition,  that  a  person  who  has  not  ascertained  the  situa- 
tions of  the  different  mental  organs,  and  the  manifestations 
which  accompany  them  in  a  state  of  health,  is  not  capable  of  re- 
porting pathological  cases  of  these  organs  with  success.  We 
should  estimate  at  a  very  humble  value  pathological  reports  on 
the  organs  of  the  thorax,  made  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  se- 

Earate  functions  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  bloodvessels,  however 
igh  his  general  talents  might  be ;  and  equally  valueless  and 
inconclusive  will  pathological  reports  relative  to  the  brain  in  all 
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probability  appear,  when  made  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
uses  of  its  different  parts. 

I  therefore  respectfully  maintain,  not  only  that  the  principles 
of  investigatioa' adopted  by  phrenologists  are  sound,  and  ade- 
quate.to  attain  the  ends  in  view  in  employing  them ;  but  that 
tnere  is  no  oM«r  method  by  which  the  pnmittve  faculties  attached 
to  particular  portions  of  the  brain  can  be  discov^ed.  . 
#  rf     j  ...  <     . 

' '  '  i 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

CASE  OF  A.  P.,  A  DEAF  AKD  DUMB  BOY. 

The  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  knowledge  of  our 
language,  and  can  only  express  their  thoughts  and  desires  by 
gesture,  as  nearly  representative  of  such  as  they  can  make  them. 
Thus  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  communicating  with 
their  fellow  beings,  or  gaining  any  knowledge  from  books,  the 
first  and  great  aim  in  their  education,  is  to  give  them  the  power 
of  comprehending  and  using  language  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation. An  instructor,  under  such  circumstances,  has  a  good 
opportunity  for  observing  the  different  degrees  of  aptness,  if 
such  exist,  in  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  wliether  it  be  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  powers  exhibited  in  acquiring  other 
kinds  of  knowledge.  There  is  also  an  opportunity  of  observing 
whether  these  powers,  and  the  development  of  the  phrenologicd 
or^ns,  be  in  harmony. 

in  the  case  under  consider)ation,  the  boy,  who  b  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  has  been  at  school  upwards  of  fouh  years,  and  the 
progress  he  has  made  in  the  knowledge  of  words  is  extremely 
limited.  One  with  a  moderate  capacity  for  such  acquirement 
would  do  as  much  in  half  the  time.  But  this  want  of  talent  is 
confined  to  language.  In  many  other  branches  of  knowledge  he 
is  decidedly  superior  to  most  of  the  children  in  the  schooL  He 
draws  correctly  and  with  ease.  In  calculations  of  number  he  is 
about  on  an  average  with  the  generality.  What,  however,  he 
most  delights  in,  is  in  constructing  pieces  of  mechanism  ;  in  this 
occupation  he  would  be  constantly  employed,  and  he  is  very 
clever  in  the  use  of  tools.  Any  piece  of  mechanical  work  he 
sees,  if  it  be  not  very  com]dicated,  he  can  comprehend,  and  imi- 
tate. The  phrenological  development,  I  think,  on  examination, 
you  will  find  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  character  I  have 
shortly  given.  His  perceptive  organs  are  all  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Language,  which  is  cert&inly  small.  Individuality, 
Weight,  and  Size  are  large,  Constructiveness  is  very  Urge,  and 
in  satisfying  this  propensity  is  his  chief  pleasure. 
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I  Temarketl,  that  the  mode  oC  communication  used  by  the  Draf 
and  Dumb,  when  unable  to  apply  langtiaee,  is  that  of  imitative 
ugns.  There  is  in  this  often  a  great  difierence  exhibited  by 
(Uiweat  children,  in  the  nuDnteoeM  and  cleamess  with  whicn 
tbey  relate  what  they  wish  to  express.  Some  give  onl^  an  out- 
line, ss  it  were,  of  the  circamBtances,  the  more  promnMit  fea- 
tures ;  others  will  not  only  give  the  outline,  but  fill  up  ibe  de- 
tail, with  striking  exactness,  putting  in  every  little  iocideot 
which  can  illustrate  or  give  character  to  the  representative. 
This  power  of  minute  description  I  have  always  found,  as  miebt 
be  expected,  accompanied  with  large  Individualitv — and  wis 
organ,  combined  with  F<orm  and  Imitation,  gives  the  power  of 
expresung  it  with  character.  These  organs  are  well  developed 
in  the  case  under  oontdderation,  and  the  boy  has  a  correspond- 
ing power  of  expression  in  mimic  language. 

W.  K.  Scott, 

lutiluticn  for  the  De>f 
uid  Dumb,  Doncu- 
t«r,  ToTkAlre. 

Catl  ^the  SkiiU  <^a  New  ZealoHiSr. 
Mr  Scott  at  the  same  Ume  presented  the  f  hrenolqgif^  Society 
with  a  cast  of  a  skull  of  a  New  Zealander, ,  about  whotn  he  com- 
municated the  following  parlioulars: — "  I  was  told  that  the  sa- 
vage was  one  who  was  a  leade  '  '  '  '  w  of 
the  Boyd,  which  look  place  in  ,  de- 
termined, and  cunning.  The  indi- 
cate a  strength  and  force  of  cl  m  of 
brain,  however,  is  in  the  basilar  'Onol 
having  a  verv  penl-bouse  form.  You  will  observe  a  part  qn  the 
right  parietal  bone,  which  appears  like  a  broken  place-  The 
skull  m  this  part  was  fractured,  which  occasioned  the  death  of 
the  individual.  A  little  pipe-clav  vaa  moulded  to  die  form  of 
the  other  side,  as  near  as  possible,  to  allow  a  cost  to  be  ta^en  ; 
but  by  allowing  the  mark  to  remaio,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
extent  of  the  moulded  port" 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DB  VIHONT  ON  C0NCENTBATITENES8.  from  bit  TrslU  de  Phr^ 
DOli^e,  tocne  If.  p.  9IV. 

Imstsad  of  attempting  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  Dr  Vimoot's  contributions  to  Pbrenok^y,  by  a  view  of 
his  TraiU  de  Phrinolagie,  in  a  nngle  article  of  our  Journal,  we, 
in  our  last  number,  announced  our  intention  of  presenting,  from 
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time  to  time,  full  abstracts  or  translations  of  his  most  important 
observations  for  the  instruction  of  our  readers,  and,  in  pursu* 
ance  of  this  plan,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  seventh  section  of  his 
second  volume,  which  is  entitled  **  Organe  or9ant  une  faculty  4 
ccMitinuer  son  action.^ 

"  After  having  compared,^  says  Dr  Vimont,  ^*  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  skulls  of  persons  distinguished  by  a  well- 
marked  character  for  Pride,  I«  have  been  convinced  that  Drs 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  placed  the  organ  of  this  faculty  too 
far  backwards,  or,  at  least,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  convolu- 
tion which  constitute  it,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  two  posterior 
thirds,  will  belong  to  another  organ.  It  appears,  from  my  ob- 
servations, that  the  space  between  Self-esteem  and  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  presents  a  greater  extent  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  Dr 
Grail,  ana  that  there  are  two  distinct  organs  in  that  situation, 
the  one  superior.  No.  6,  the  other  inferior,  No.  7.*  p.  89. 
fig.  ^. 

"  The  first  occupies  the  po- 
sterior and  superior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bones,  and  the  se- 
cond the  superior  angle  of  the 
occipital  bone.  When  this 
last  is  much  developed,  it 
raises  up  a  little  the  most  dis- 
tant portion  of  the  posterior 
and  superior  angle  of  the  pa- 
rietal bones.  The  anatomical 
remark  which  I  have  now 
made,  and  of  which  nobody 
has  spoken  before  me,  may  throw  some  light  on  a  kind  of  po^ 
lemical  discussion  which  arose  between  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr 
George  Combe,  and  in  which  the  latter  shewed  much  talent. 
The  discussion  related  to  ^  new  faculty,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Combe,  had  for  its  function  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on 
such  or  such  objects.  He  believed,  however,  that  its  influence 
was  more  extensive,  and  that  the  faculty  for  the  choice  of  places, 
or  of  habitation  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  belonged  to  the  same  facultv. 
After  having  read  the  ODservations  of  Mr  Combe,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  Dr  Spurzheim,  it  appeared  to  me  clear  that  the  rea* 
sonings  of  Dr  Spurzheim  did  not  at  all  invalidate  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr  Combe.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  latter  in 
thinking,  that  the  faculty  of  Inhabitiveness,  and  that  of  Concen- 

*  The  numbers  on  the  cut  indicate  the  followinff  oi^gans,  according  to  Dr 
Vimont*8  arrangement :  3  Bestructiveness ;  5  ComEativeness ;  6  Inhabitive- 
ness; 7  Concentrativeness;  8  Attachment  for  Life.  (This  is  a  new  omn 
proposed  by  Dr  Vimont,  which  we  shall  describe  in  a  future  number) ;  9  Ad- 
besiveness :  10  Amativeness ;  1 )  Philoprogenitiveness ;  13  Cautiousness ;  33 
Love  of  Approbation  $  34  Self-esteem;  35  Firmness;  36  Conscientiousness. 
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trathrenen,  depend  on  the  same  organ.  On  the  contrary^  I  am 
satisfied,  that  there  is  a  distinct  organ  for  each,  the  first  cor^ 
responding  to  No.  6,  and  the  second,  lower  down.  No.  7.  The 
hitter  appears  to  me  to  be  the  organ  to  which  Mr  Combe  gives 
the  name  of  Concentrativeness.  He  states,  that  he  had  found 
this  organ  largely  developed  in  all  persons  who  were  capable  of 
arresting,  for  a  long  time,  their  minds  on  one  subject.  I  copy 
his  own  words :  ^^  Some  persons,*^  says  he,  **'  possess  a  natural 
consciousness  of  erery  thing  that  goes  on  in  their  own  minds, 
in  which  power  others  seem  to  be  remarkably  deficient.  The 
former  can  detain  their  feelings  and  ideas,  and  deliberately  exa- 
mine their  character  and  consistency  ;  the  latter  cannot  do  this  ; 
their  minds  are  like  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  on  which  each  feel- 
ing and  thought  appears  like  the  shadow  of  a  moving  object, 
making  a  momentary  impression,  and  passing  away.  They  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  m  detaining  their  emotions  and  ideas, 
so  as  to  examine  and  compare  them  ;  and,  in  consequence,  are 
little  capable  of  taking  systematic  views  of  any  subject,  and  of 
concentrating  their  views  to  bear  on  one  point.  I  have  observed 
this  organ  to  be  large  in  the  former,  and  small  in  the  latter.^ 
System  of  Phrenology^  3d  edit.  p.  185. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  admit  the  soundness  of  (he  ideas 
of  Mr  Combe  on  this  faculty,  but  locating  its  organ  differently; 
that  my  researches  in  comparative  anatomy  afford  new  evidence 
in  its  favour.  Long  before  Mr  Combe,*  I  had  fixed  my  atten- 
tion, as  will  immediately  be  seen,  on  this  faculty ;  only  I 
thought  that  it  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  animals  alone, 
while  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be  found  also  in 
man.^. 

^^  One  day,  when  I  conversed  with  a  huntsman  on  the  most 
remarkable  faculties  of  the  dogs  employed  in  the  chace,  he  ask- 
ed me  to  what  faculty  I  would  ascril)e  the  quality  which  dis- 
tinguished the  setter  dog ;  and  by  this  he  meant,  as  well  as  I, 
the  faculty  which  this  animal  possesses,  of  stopping  short  when 
he  has  discovered  the  game.  My  answer  was,  that  this  mode 
of  action  was  the  result  of  the  education  which  he  had  received. 
However,  after  having  remarked  that  many  dogs  placed  them- 
selves naturally  in  the  attitude  of  setting,  without  having  re- 
ceived any  previous  training,  and  that  there  were  certain  spe^ 

*  Mr  Coinbe*s  views  of  Concentrativeness  appeared  in  the  ^'  Outlines  of 
PhrenologT,**  which  form  part  <^  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological 
Societj,**  published  in  1824,  and  we  are  not  ceruin  whether  they  were  pub- 
Ushed  before  that  date  or  not.  In  these  Outlines,  Mr  Combe  adopts  the 
name  of  Conosntrativeness,  and,  after  mentioning  Dr  Spurzheim*s  function 
of  Inhabitiveness,  adds,  **  from  more  enlarged  observations,  it  now  seems  pro* 
bable  that  part  of  its  (Unctions  is  to  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  simul- 
taneous ana  combined  action,  and  to  determine  them  towards  one  object.**  It 
is  ascribed  bv  him  also  to  the  lower  animals,  p.  06. 
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cies  which  could  not  be  educated  to  this  mode  of  action,  I 
thought  that  the  disposition  to  set  must  be  referrible  to  an  in- 
nate disposition,  which  education  only  developed.  In  study- 
ing the  conduct  of  many  animals,  I  found  that  this  faculty  was 
in  some  sort  common  to  all  the  species,  although  dome  possessed 
it  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than  others.  Thus,  I  had  seen 
cats  and  foxes,  in  eoing  in  search  of  their  preyy  present  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  setter  dog.  I  saw  one  day  in  a  garden 
under  my  window,'  a  cat  which  watched  a  sparrow ;  its  body 
was  len£^thened  out ;  its  head  was  held  high  and  forward,  and, 
except  K>r  the  movements  of  its  tai^,  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
a  cat  stuffed  with  straw.*^ 

^^  The  examination  of  the  skulls  of  ti^o  setter  dogs  in  my 
collection,  also  of  the  skulls  of  martens,  cats,  and  foxes,  in  all 
of  which  creatures  I  believed  that  I  recognised  similar  disposi- 
tions, was,  at  the  moment,  of  no  utility.  It  was  by  observing 
the  habits  of  some  birds,  and  the  examination  of  thdr  skulls, 
that  I  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  this  faculty,  and  was  enabled 
to  fix  definitely  its  organ. 

**  I  have  always  been  in  the  practice  of  opening  the  stomachs 
of  all  the  birds  which  I  receive.  In  doing  so,  I  had  particu- 
larly in  view  to  discover  the  substances  which  composed  their 
food*  One  day  I  found  in  the  pharynx  and  stomach  of  a 
crested  grebe,  (Grebe  comu,  Colymbus  cristatus).  ♦  Several 
little  birds  known  in  Noif^mandy  under  the  name  of  de  dords. 

*^  How  does  it  happen,^  said  I,  ^^  that  this  bird  can  seize  a 
fish  in  such  a  medium  as  water,  the  slightest  movement  of 
which  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  escape  ?  To  accom- 
plish such  an  object,  an  incoiiceivable  extent  or  address  and  cir- 
cumspection, must  be  necessary.  As  this  was  the  first  skull  of 
a  grebe  which  I  had  seen,  its  singular  shape  attracted  my  at- 
tention ;  for,  although  it  presenteo,  in  many  respects^  some  ana- 
logy with  those  of  other  species  which  I  then  possessed  (ISIQ), 
it  difiered  from  them  considerably  in  other  particulars.  The 
circumstance  which  particularly  fixed  my  attention  was,  not 
Dnly  the  remarkable  development  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
frontal  bone,  but  also  that  of  the  regions  situated  above  the  la- 
teral portions  of  the  cerebellum.  In  1821  I  procured  a  young 
cormorant  On  opening  its  stomach,  I  found  in  it  as  in  the 
crested  erebe,  a  multitude  of  fishes ;  but  a  peculiar  configura- 
tion of  Its  skull  aUo  struck  me ;  it  was  the  resemblance  of  its 
shape  to  that  of  the  grebe.  In  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  lv. 
fig.  1.  the  parts  situated  over  the  sides  of  the  cerebellum  are 
also  very  much  enlarged,  the  lateral  portions,  in  particular, 

*  The  crested  grebe  is  a  very  beautiful  aquatic  bird.  The  feathers  of  its 
abdomen  have  the  brightness  of  silver,  and  are  used  to  make  tippets  and 
mufis. 
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were  so  in  a  remarkable  degree.  As  I  then  possessed  more  than 
seven  hundred  skulls  of  birds,  I  collectea  and  compared  all 
those  which  presented  a  character  similar  to  that  which  I  had 
observed  in  the  grebe.  I  saw  with  sati^action,  that  all  those 
which  belonged  to  birds  that  have  the  habit  of  settling  on  their 
prey  for  a  long  time,  or  with  an  extreme  attention,  were  pre- 
cisely those  which  presented  this  configuration  to  whatever  class 
they  belonged.  The  names  and  drawings  of  the  heads  of  the 
birds  in  which  I  met  with  this  organization,  are  the  following. 
The  crested  grebe  already  mentioned  ;  the  great  and  the  little 
cormorant,  PL  lv.  fig  1  et  5 ;  the  blue  heron ;  the  bittern ;  and  the 
aigrette ;  td  pi  fig.  S,  S,  &  4 ;  the  guillemot,  PI.  lix.  fig.  7 ; 
in  the  sea-swallows  (ks  hirondelles  de  mer)^*  PI.  liv.  fig.  2 
4,  &  5 ;  in  the  fisher  martin,  (le  martin  pecneur^  id,  pi.  fig.  1.) 

**  I  examined  all  these  skulls,  after  placing  them  on  a  table, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  from  behind,  and  was  surprised  at 
their  resemblance  in  one  point  (see  fig.  8.  PI.  xciii.  No.  7),  al- 
though they  difTered  extremely  in  all  the  others.  I  was  thus 
kd  to  consider  as  primitive  the  particular  faculty  of  being  able 
to  arrest,  for  a  long  time,  their  attention  on  one  object,  which 
certain  animals  possess,  such  as  the  setter  dog,  the  fox,  and  the 
cat,  among  quadrupeds,  and  the  grebe,  the  cormorants,  and 
the  fisher  martin  among  birds.  The  convolution  marked  on 
the  brain  of  the  martin,  Plate  lxxv.  fig.  7,  and  all  the  portion 
of  the  convolution  placed  after  No.  12,  on  th^  brain  of  the  cat, 
id,  pL  fig.  2,  is  that  which  I  consider  as  connected  with  the  fa- 
culty in  question.  I  have  found  this  part  very  prominent  in 
the  exterior  of  the  skull  of  the  fox  ;  it  is  much  less  so  on  that 
of  the  badger ;  it  is  very  large  in  the  skull  of  a  hunting  dog, 
which  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr  Gaubert,  and  on  the  skulls 
of  four  excellent  setter  dogs,  which  make  part  of  my  collec- 
tion. 

"If  there  exists,  as  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe,  a  similar 
organ  in  man,  it  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  the  part  of 
the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  marked  No.  7.  PI. 
Lxxxix.  fig.  2,  and  the  region  immediately  above  (6)  should  be 
the  organ  of  the  choice  of  a  dwelling  place.  •}• 

"  It  must  now  be  by  means  of  observations,  repeated  a 
great  many  times,  on  persons  whose  habits  are  well  known, 
that  phrenologists  must  arrive  at  the  certainty*  of  there  being, 
or  not  being,  in  the  human  species,  a  constant  relation  between 
the  development  of  this  part  of  the  brain  and  the  qualities  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Mr  George  Combe.* 

*  These  skulls  do  not  appear  in  this  plate,  No.  liv-,  in  Dr  Vimont's  atlas. 

1*  **  As  to  the  Idwer  animals,  I  cimsider  it  as  ahnost  demonsomted.  I  be- 
seech m^  readers  to  peruse  what  Mr  Combe  has  written  on  this  faculty  in 
man.  His  remarks  appear  to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Phrenologists. 
I  should  have  prejientea  them  entire  in  this  yohime,  if  I  had  not  found  my- 
self compelled  to  confine  myself  within  certain  limits,**  p.  216. 


(    «7«    ) 
ARTICLE  XI. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FACULTY  OF  CONCF-NTRATIVE- 
NESS,  as  proposed  by  Mr  George  Combe,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
FACULTY  of  INHABITIVENESS  of  Dr  Spuezheim.  By  T. 
Berkaro  oe  la  Fosse,  Member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Pariai 
Read  before  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,  in  March  183a* 

The  appellation  of  Concentrativeness,  and  still  further  the 
sphere  of  activity  ascribed  by  Mr  George  Combe,  to  the  faculty 
described  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  under  the  name  of  Inhabidveness, 
appear  to  me  to  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  ob- 
servation. 

Dr  Spur7.heim  was  supported  by  indisputable  facts  in  sepa^ 
rating  the  sentiment  of  Self-esteem  from  that  species  of  mani- 
festation which,  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  results  from  the 
constant  choice  of  the  same  places  and  of  the  same  regions,'  by 
individuals  of  the  same  species.  Daily  experience  shows,  that 
the  instinct  of  Inhabitiveness  is  a  primary  or  innate  faculty, 
very  different  from  that  of  Self-esteem  ;  in  fact,  these  two  fa- 
culties are,  in  many  individuals,  found  developed  in  very  dif- 
ferent  degrees.  A  few  remarks  on  the  faculty  of  Locality,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Inhabitiveness,  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 

Observation  shews,  that  when  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  is 
strongly  developed  and  very  active  in  an  individual,  that  of 
Locality  is  generally  small ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when 
Locality  is  greatly  developed,  Inhabitiveness  issmall.-f  Some 
individuals  certainly  present  these  organs  equally  well  developed 
and  active,  «nd  in  this  case  there  will  be  on  the  part  of  both  an 
equal  tendency  to  action,  a  struggle,  as  it  were,  between  the 
two,  accompanied  by  alternate  gratification,  depending  on  the 
varying  influence  of  the  other  organs,  and  on  external  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  induce  individuals 
possessed  of  a  large  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  to  move  from  a 
place ;  they  are  close  housekeepers,  they  never  leave  their 
country,  or  even  their  house,  and  the  most  attractive  amuse- 
ments cannot  determine  them  to  leave  their  home,  even  for 
a  few  days,  although  the  change  be  attended  neither  by  ex- 

Eence  nor  fatigue,  solely  because  they  cannot  exist  if  they 
reak  through  the  circle  of  their  sedentary  habits.     If  to  this 

*  The  preceding  article,  translated  from  the  work  of  Dr  Vimont,  strongly 
supports  Mr  Conibe*s  yiews  of  Concentrativeness.  The  following  also  yery 
able  essay  controverts  them.  It  was  transmitted  by  the  author  to  Mr  Combe 
in  MS.  and  we  have  translated  and  now  present  it  to  our  readers. — ^Edit. 

•f  Weliave  not  observed  this  fact;  on  the  contrary,  we  frequently  see  large 
Inhabitiveness  and  large  Locality  combined  in  the  same  individual.-  Kdit» 
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great  development  of  Inhabitiveness,  there  be  joined  an  eaually 
large  development  of  Order  and  Caution,  this  species  of  cha- 
racter reaches  an  extreme,  and  gives  rise  to  those  curious 
cases  of  eccentricity  which  every  one  must  have  observed. 

To  determine  more  positively  the  functions  of  Inhabitive^ 
ness,  it  would  be  desirable  that  numerous  observations  were 
made  on  patients  affected  with  nostalgia,  particularly  on  those 
whose  malady  arises  solely  from  removal  from  their  native  soil, 
without  any  complication  of  other  particular  affections,  as  some- 
times happens.  Dr  Spurzheim,  indeed,  considers  nostalgia  as  a 
compound  affection  resulting  from  Inhabitiveness  and  Adhe- 
siveness ;  but  judging  from  the  functions  which  he  himself  at- 
tributes to  Inhabitiveness,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
intervention  of  Adhesiveness  is  necessary  to  account  for  simple 
nostalgia. 

In  fact,  Inhabitiveness  has  for  its  special  action  **  the  in- 
stinct of  residence,  and  for  its  abuse  the  desire  to  remain  in 
one  place."  But  nostalgia,  from  yo^ro^t  return,  and  aky^, 
depression  of  spirit,  signifies  literally,  depression  of  spirit  caused 
by  desire  of  return.  Nostalgia,  therefore,  is  simply  an  abuse, 
or  a  diseased  state,  of  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness,  or  instinct  of 
residence  alone.  Mr  George  Combe  describes  nostalgia  as  an 
affection  simply  of  Adhesiveness,  but  his  error  here  is  so  mani- 
fest that  it  is  needless  to  combat  it.* 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  faculty  of  Inha- 
bitiveness exists  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  sucn  as  it  has 
been  described  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  as  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  conscripts  attacked  by  nostalgia  be- 
longed to  Auvergne,  Dauphiny,  La  Vendee,  Anjou,  Britany, 
and  other  mountainous  districts,  in  a  word,  to  the  less  civilized 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  inhabitants  have  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  the  soil  which  gave  them  birth,  for  their  usages,  and 
customs,  and  ceremonies  of  every  description.  The  deficiency 
of  means  of  communication,  and  their  few  commercial  relations, 
combine  to  make  the  intellectual  as  limited  as  the  visual  horizon. 
Many  of  their  faculties  remain  inactive,  or  are  exercised  only 
in  a  very  limited  sphere.  These  faculties  are,  in  general,  an- 
tagonists of  that  of  Inhabitiveness ;  they  have  therefore  but  few 
means  to  combat  and  balance  the  activity  of  this  faculty,  the 
power  of  which  is  further  augmented  by  the  kindred  faculties 
of  Veneration,  Wonder,  Hope,  Firmness,  Self-esteem,  &c. 
The  districts  mentioned  above,  Dauphiny,  Auvergne,  Ven- 

*  Mr  Conibe*t  observation  is  simpljr  this.  ^  Nostalgia  is  supposed  to  result 
from  diaetae  of  the  orsan**  (v\z.  Adh^veness).  The  orsans  of  Adheaivenesa 
are  very  larae  in  the  Swiaa  skulls  in  poaaession  of  the  Phrenolofcical  Sodetr, 
and  thoae  of  InhabiUvenesa  are  moderate  or  amall^jet  the  SiHsa  are  remaik- 
ahle  for  their  liabilit^r  to  noatalgia.— Epitoe. 
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d^  Anjou^  and  Britany,  have  always  fumished  a  larger  num- 
ber of  oeserters  than  the  other  provinces,  a  fact  which  certainly 
canho(  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  courage^  as  tha  inhabitants  of 
those  legions  are  brave  and  courageous,  and  have  often  given 
incontestible  proofs  of  their  possession  of  these  qualities.  The 
woody  and  tfiountainous  nature  of  these  countries  undoubtedly 
offers  more  opportunities  of  conoeahnent  from  the  authorities. 
But  this  quality  of  country  is  only  incidental;  it  may,  indeed, 
have  served  to  increase  the  number  of  refractory  persons  or  de^ 
sertera,  but  it  caanot  have  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  their 
desertion  any  more  than  their  political  opinions,  which  at  the 
same  period  have  differed  from,  and  been  opposed  to,  those  of 
other  part3  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  the  cause  must  be 
referred  to  attachment  to  the  soil,  to  thrir  native  district ;  dis- 
tinguished  from  what  is  usually  comprehended  under  love  of 
counti?y,  which  is  a  very  compound  affection.* 

It  is  a  constant  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries*  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  plains,-|-  dispUy, 
in  general,  a  greater  attachment  to  the  soil.  They  are  also 
more  haughty,  have  a  greater  portion  of  Self*£steem,  and  their 
manners  are  more  severe.  It  was  this  coincidence,  doubtless, 
which  led  Gall  into  error  in  his  first  observations  upon  the  fa- 
culty of  Self-Esteem,  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  at  first  denq- 
minated  the  Instinct  of  Pride. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  means  of  communication,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  mountainous  countries  are  more  savage  than  those  of 
the  plains.  Commerce  and  civilization  rarely  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore  not  astonishing 
that  the  action  of  Inhabitiveness  should  be  fe}t  with  more  than 
ordinary  force.  Every  one  knows,  for  example,  that  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  consider  themselves  far  superior  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  Dalecarlians  in  Sweden,  the  Montene- 
grians,  the  Souliotes,  the  Circassians,  and  in  general  all  moun- 
taineers, have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  noble  pride  and 
their  love  of  independence.  History  shews  us,  that  with  every 
people,  love  of  independence  and  pnde  have  always  stood  in  the 
mverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  their  civilization.} 

Moreover,  in  individuals  who  delight  in  travelling,  the  organ 
of  Locality  is  fullj^  developed,  while  that  of  Inhabitiveness  is 
smalL     In  the  majority  oi  women  the  organ  of  Locality  is  less 

*  We  reffret  that  Mons.  de  la  Fosse  does  not  inform  us  regarding  the  ce- 
rebral devdopment  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountainous  districts^^EDiT. 

I  The  Hindoos  inhabit  plains ;  nevertheless,  the  organs  of  Concentrative- 
ness,  Inhabitiveness,  and  Self-esteem,  are  very  nearly  as  largely  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  other  organs  in  them,  as  in  the  Scotch  Higfalanaers.— 
£DiTom. 

X  This  proposition  is  too  general.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  il  p.  598,  and  vol  iii.  p.  823. 
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developed  than  in  men,  but  thatoflnhabitiveness  is  larger,  and 
their  whole  education,  indeed,  tends  to  increase  this  latter  or^* 
gan.  Females,  who  have  the  organ  of  l#ocality  fully  developed, 
are  not  at  liberty,  in  general,  to  gratify  it  completely,  and  such 
are  often  heard  to  regret  that  thev  are  not  men,  in  order  that 
they  might  satisfy  their  longing  for  travel. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  a  series  of  numerous  and  com- 
plete observations  were  made  on  the  faculties  of  Inhabitiveiiess 
and  I^ocality,  in  order  to  determine  precisely  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  former,  and  to  this  end  the  lower  animals,  particu- 
larly dogs,  might  furnish  valuable  indications.  There  are  some 
greyhounds  which  are  very  eager  in  the  ohace,  which  are  not 
afraid  to  separate  themselves  from  the  huntsmen  or  the  other 
dogs,  and  to  penetrate  into  a  country  which  lis  totally  unknown 
to  them.  I^ey  may  go  astray  for  a  moment,  but  they  never 
lose  themselves.  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  wnich  are 
so  afraid  of  losing  themselves,  that  they  keep  continually  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  sportsmen,  and  begin  to  howl  most  plain- 
tively as  soon  as  they  lose  sight  of  them,  or  of  the  other  dogs, 
or  have  lost  their  track.  When  by  chance  they  again  fidl  in 
with  a  huntsman,  they  give  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  joy, 
and  can  on  no  account  be  persuaded  to  leave  him  for  fear  of 
again  losing  themselves.  Some  of  these,  too,  are  possessed  of 
excellent  qualities,  which  become  apparent  in  a  country  with 
which  they  have  become  acquainted,  and  these  qualities  only 
prevent  their  masters  from  disposing  of  them. 

Among  the  former,  those,  namely,  which  possess  a  great  fa- 
cility in  finding  their  way,  and  recollecting  places,  are  some 
which  often  change  their  master,  and  consequently,  also,  their 
habitation ;  but  notwithstanding  the  possibility  thus  present- 
ed to  them,  of  returning  to  their  former  master,  they  are  never 
known  to  do  so.  Inhabitiveness  with  them,  then,  is  little  de- 
veloped. Others,  on  the  contrary,  return  to  their  former  ha^ 
bitation,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers ;  the  deprivation  of 
food  and  the  bad  treatment  which  there  await  them,  cannot 
tire  their  perseverance,  nor  can  they  be  influenced  by  good 
treatment  and  good  food  to  return  to  their  new  master.  In- 
habitiveness in  them  will  be  found  largely  developed  and  very 
active.  Among  the  class  which  have  not  the  faculty  of  finding 
their  way  and  of  recollecting  places,  those  two  characters  will 
also  be  found ;  but  with  this  cifTerence,  that  those  which  leave 
their  new  home  will  in  general  be  unable  to  find  the  old.  It 
18  to  be  remarked,  that  among  greyhounds  Adhesiveness  is  ne- 
ver very  great  nor  very  much  exercised,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  confound  its  effects  with  those  of  Inhabitiveness. 

There  will  doubtless  be  found  in  these  different  cases,  a  de* 
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veloperoent  of  organ  corresponding  with  the  acts  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  results  of  these  observations  put  an  end  to 
any  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Inhabitiveness 
of  Spurzheim.* 

I  submit  these  reflections  to  the  consideration  of  such  indi- 
viduals as  are  specially  occupied  with  the  study  of  comparative 
Phrenology. 

Let  us  now  consider  Concentrativeness. 

Mr  Combe  assigns  to  the  faculty  of  Inhabitiveness  of  Dr 
Spurzheim,  as  its  principal  function,  the  power  which  we  have 
oi  concentrating,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  acts  of  two  or 
more  faculties,  moral  or  intellectual,  upon  a  single  object,  or  to 
direct  them  towards  the  same  end.  Hence  he  gives  the  name 
of  Concentrativeness  to  this  faculty. 

In  his  essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  Mr  Combe  thus 
designates  the  functions  of  Inhabitiveness. 

**  Concentrativeness. — Uses :  It  gives  the  desire  of  perma- 
nence in  place,  and  renders  permanent  emotions  and  ideas  in 
the  mind. — Abuses :  Aversion  to  move  abroad  ;  morbid  dwell- 
ing on  internal  emotions  and  ideas,  to  the  neglect  of  external 


impressions.^ 


I  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Combe  in  this  opinion ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  permanence,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
concentration  of  ideas  and  emotions,  is  not  a  primary  faculty  ; 
if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  proclaiming  anew  the  existence  of  the 
will  and  attention  of  the  schools  as  primary  faculties.  Concen- 
tration is  only  one  of  the  modes  of  action  of  each  of  our  far 
culties,  resulting  from  its  power  and  activity.  Concentration 
exists  simultaneously  in  several  faculties,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
one  acts  alone,  except  in  some  pathological  cases  of  monomania 
and  somnambulism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Combe,  in  his  Outlines  of  Phrenology, 
in  the  chapter  on  Concentrativeness,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  When  Dr  Gall  first  made  observations  on  this  organ,  he  was 
led  to  believe  its  function  to  be  a  desire  of  inhabiting  high  pla- 
ces, because  he  observed  it  large  in  animals  that  were  fond  of 
these  situations ;  such  as  the  chamois,  the  eagle,  and  the  ptar- 
migan. Further  observations  shewed  it  to  be  large  in  those 
animals  and  persons  who  seemed  attached  to  particular  places, 
and  who  disliked  much  change  of  residence.  It  was  then  termed 
the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness,  From  more  enlarged  observations, 
it  now  seems  probable  that  part  of  its  function  is  to  maintain  two 
or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  combined  action,  and  to 

•  The  views  of  Dr  Vimont,  published  in  our  preceding  article  (which  ad- 
mits an  0T|nin  of  Inhabitiveness  as  well  as  one  of  Concentrativeness),  are  in 
accordance  with  the  remarks  in  the  text. 
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determine  them  towards  one  object.  This  organ  is  found 
large  in  authors  and  orators  who  excel  in  concentration  of 
thought ;  and  also  in  actors  and  singers,  who  have  the  powers 
of  exercisine  several  faculties  simultaneously,  so  as  to  produce, 
by  their  combination,  one  harmonious  and  united  effect ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power,  that  ani- 
mals^ such  as  the  chamois,  who  are  fond  of  heignts,  are  enabled 
to  maintain  in  action,  all  those  faculties  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  their  position,  while  they  browse  in  difficult  or  dan- 

Serous  situations,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  aim  of  the 
unter.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  limited 
observations  of  Dr  'Gall  inconsistent  with  the  more  extensive 
views  now  taken  of  the  functions  of  this  faculty.  Dr  Gall 
stated  that  the  functions  of  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  is  con- 
jectural.''* 

Let  us  now  take  into  consideration  the  assertion  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  Phrenolcwist,  but  before  doing  so  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect.  Firstly,  That  an  organ  may  pass  into  activity 
either  of  its  own  accord,  or  from  external  excitement.  This 
is  a  fundamental  principle  in  Phrenology,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted. Secondly,  That  a  faculty  may  be  very  active,  but 
not  powerful,  or  in  other  words  tnat  much  may  be  done  but 
badly  or  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Thirdly,  That  when  in  an 
individual  one  faculty  is  very  powerful  and  active,  its  desire 
for  gratification  becomes  exceedingly  strong ;  it  is  pushed  on  to 
action,  which  becomes  incessant,  and  sways  the  action  of  the 
other  faculties  ;  some  of  which  act  in  a  secondary  manner  for 
its  particular  satisfaction,  while  others  remain  completely  at 
rest.  This  is  the  law  of  combination  and  of  reciprocal  influ- 
ence,— a  law  deduced  from  facts. 

In  this  case,  according  to  Mr  Combe,  there  would  be  con- 
centration, and  action  of  a  faculty  which  he  calls  Concentrative- 
ness ;  but  what  else  is  this  concentration,  but  the  extreme  ac- 
tivity of  the  faculty,  or  its  attention  carried  to  the  highest  de- 
gree ?  There  cannot  be  concentration  unless  where  there  exists 
a  large  development,  or  a  state  of  excitement  of  one  or  of  seve- 
ral organs,  the  manifestation  of  which,  for  the  moment,  are  di* 
rectecf  towards  the  same  objects.f    Concentration  is  therefore 

*  The  extract  in  the  text  which  is  cited  by  Moni.  de  la  Fofse,  it  taken 
from  Outlines  of  Phrenology  by  Mr  Combe,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Phren.  Society,  p.  ^\u  1824. 

f  According  lo  Mr  Combe's  views  the  Acuities  may  be  concentrated 
without  riolent  action.  The  illustrations  given  by  Mons.  Vimont,  of  it«  ac« 
tion  in  setter  dogs  and  in  fishing  birds  do  not  imply  violent  excitement  of  a 
jingle  predominant  organ,  but  the  quiet  direction  of  the  whole  to  one  olgecu 
A  tight-rope  dancer  manifests  great  concentrativentss,  yet  he  is  cooL — £d. 
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at  one  time  the  very  extreme  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure,— ^joTy 
ecstacy,  &c. ;  and  at  another  time,  the  very  extreme  of  dissatis- 
faction,— pain,  grief,  trouble,  &c.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the 
individual  is  absorbed.  He  amiears  isolated  amidst  the  great- 
est tumult,  and  impassive  amidst  the  most  imminent  dangers  ; 
he  neither  sees  nor  hears. 

In  some  cases,  the  action  of  a  faculty  is  so  intense  as  to  give 
not  only  the  power  of  mastery  over  intense  pain,  but  to  render 
the  body  altogether  in^^ensible  to  it.  We  have  many  proofs  in 
support  of  this  assertion ;  and  I  may  quote  the  story  ol  the 
young  Spartan,  who  allowed  his  bowels  to  be  torn  by  an  ani- 
mal which  he  had  stolen  and  kept  concealed  beneath  his  cloak, 
without  his  face  in  the  least  betraying  his  sufferings :  and  fur- 
ther, that  of  Mutius  Scevola,  who  voluntarily  plunged  his 
band  into  the  fire  till  it  was  partially  consumed,  in  order  to 
give  the  enemies  of  his  country  an  idea  of  the  courage  and  force 
of  character  of  the  Romans;  The  infeunous  punishment  of  the 
torture  could  likewise  furnish  us  with  numerous  proofs  I  will 
even  cite  the  case  of  Dante,  which  has  been  brought  forward  in 
this  Society  in  support  of  Concentrativeness.  On  finding  a 
book  which  he  haa  been  long  in  search  of,  he  was  so  oveijoyed 
and  lost  in  contemplation  by  his  discovery,  that  a  splendid  re> 
view  passed  in  the  place  in  whidi  he  was  without  bis  noticing  it. 

Supposing,  for  example,  the  organ  of  Wonder  to  be  largely 
developed  in  an  individual,  and  its  action  sustained  by  that  of 
the  kindred  fSsu;ulties  of  Veneration,  Ideality,  ConscieBtiousnesB, 
Caution,  &c. ;  and  strengthoied,  moreover,  by  the  le^le  de- 
velopment of  its  natural  antagonists,  the  reflective  fiieulties^  we 
shall  have  an  individual  disfHajring,  successively,  all  the  stages 
of  the  wonderful,  having  visions,  eostacies,  haltucinations,  in- 
spirations. Sec,  which  are  simply  modes  of  action,  at  different 
ckgrees,  of  the  sense  of  the  wonderful,  the  exdusive  activity  of 
which  will  infallibly  lead  the  individual  to  a  periodic  or  con- 
tinued monomania,  till  dementia  supervenes,  as  a  consequence 
either  of  exhaustion  or  of  some  lesion  of  the  vital  powers. 
Here  again,  aeoordtng  to  Mr  Combe,  we  should  have  the  action 
of  the  pretended  lacutty  of  Concentrativeness.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  parmanence  or  persistency  of  action  of  the  facul- 
ties in  question,  is  owing  entirely  to  its  over  activity,  the  source 
of  which  is  internal,  when  it  proceeds  from  too  large  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  organ ;  or  external,  when  an  organ  moderately 
developed  is  excited  to  such  a  degree  by  external  circumstances 
and  influences,  that  its  fibres,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  have 
been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  tension,  that  they  have  lost 
the  power  of  relaxation,  and  cannot  return  to  the  state  of  re* 
pose.  The  action  then  is  incessant,  or  continued.  To  render 
my  meaning  more  clear,  I  shall  quote  a  recent  occurrence  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 
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Some  young  men  of  Miranda  having  formed  a  shooting  party, 
it  was  coDchided  by  a  breakfast,  during  which  one  of  their 
number  stole  away  unobserved.  The  others,  on  perceiving  his 
absence,  took  their  guns  and  set  out  in  search  of  him.  On 
arriving  at  the  border  of  a  wood,  one  of  them,  who  was  rather 
before  nis  companions,  thought  he  hean)  some  groans ;  he 
sprung  into  the  thicket,  and  immediately  perceived  a  child  up 
a  tree,  and  a  young  female  struggling  with  a  famished  wolf, 
which  had  alreadv  devoured  the  naif  of  her  face,  one  shoulder, 
and  part  of  her  throat  The  young  man  fired  instantly  at  the 
wolf  and  wounded  it;  this  but  served  to  increase  its  fury, 
it  turned  upon  him  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  a  furious  strug- 
gle ensued  Detween  the  two,  but  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion added  a  hundred  fold  to  the  strength  of  the  intrepid  youth, 
who,  by  a  blow  from  his  other  arm,  laid  the  wotf  dead  at 'his 
feet.  All  this  passed  so  quickly,  that  his  companions,  although 
close  upon  him,  had  not  time  to  render  him  assistance.  The 
young  woman  was  carried  home  immediately  to  her  fathei^s 
house ;  but  there  another  tragic  scene  foUowea ;  for  the  youne 
man  who  had  disappeared  from  the  breakfast,  was  the  betrothea 
of  this  poor  creature,  and  such  was  his  despair  at  seeing  her  in 
this  wretched  condition,  that  he  immediately  shot  himself. 

Quite  overpowered  by  these  fearful  events,  the  company  sepa- 
rated ;  not  foreseeing  that  the  morrow  was  to  witness  others  still 
more  awful.  The  vanauisher  of  the  wolf  was  conducted  back 
to  Miranda  in  silence  oy  some  of  his  friends.  He  was  calm, 
as  if  downcast,  but  this  excited  no  surprise.  He  went  imme- 
diately to  bed ;  two  of  his  friends,  accompanied  by  a  doctor, 
came  to  see  him  next  morning  and  found  him  still  in  bed.  On 
being  asked  by  the  doctor  how  he  felt,  he  sat  up  in  bed  ;  but 
bis  eye  was  fixed  and  haggard.  One  of  his  friends,  advancing 
towards  him,  repeated  in  a  benevolent  manner  the  question  of 
the  doctor.  At  that  instant  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  repeating  to 
hhnself,  •*  Ah  !  how  do  I  feel  myself?*  and,  with  a  blow  of  his* 
fist  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  laid  his  friend  dead  at  his  feet ; 
be  then  seized  the  poker,  broke  open  the  door,  which  the  other 
two,  who  had  taken  flight,  had  shut  behind  them,  and  pursued 
them  in  his  shirt  along  the  streets  of  Miranda,  the  terrified  in- 
habitants saving  themselves  by  flight  in  every  direction ;  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  at  last  secured.  Thut 
were  four  families  at  once  plunged  into  mourning  by  this  fear- 
ful drama.  Let  us  see  what  conclusion  the  phrenologists  will 
draw  from  it. 

It  shews  us  a  poor  unfortunate  creature  affected  with  homi«- 
ddal  or  destructive  monomania  in  consequence  of  an  incident-^ 
al  cause.  In  the  second  act  we  see  at  first  benevolence,  and 
then  Che  instinct  of  self^xeservation  excite  in  the  unhappy 
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youn^  man  the  faculties  of  Corobativeness  and  DestnictivendM. 
The  immensity  of  the  danger  has  for  a  moment  concentrated 
almost  the  totality  of  the  vital  powers  upon  these  two  organs. 
They  have  been  so  over-excited  tnat  their  fibres,  allowing  such  an 
expression,  have  been  so  powerfully  stretched  as  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  relaxation  in  the  state  of  repose ;  as  a  spring,  after 
having  been  bent  beyond  its  habitual  state,  retains  the  position 
which  has  been  given  to  it.  The  organs  had  undergone  a 
struggle  exceeding  their  habitual  efforts ;  they  had  entered  into 
an  abnormal,  a  diseased  condition,  and  powerful  irritation  had 
been  developed.  There  was,  consequently,  persistance  of  action ; 
but  according  to  Mr  Combe,  there  was  merely  a  diseased  state 
of  the  pretended  organ  of  Concentrativeness,.  tne  abuse  of  which 
produced  a  diseased  state,  or  a  persistancy  in  the  same  ideas, 
emotions,  or  acts.  In  this,  as  m  the  other  examples,  there  is 
a  fixity  in  the  ideas  or  acts  of  certain  faculties.  The  cerebral 
activity  is  concentrated  in  one  or  more  organs,  which  act  with 
great  force,  and  almost  incessantly.  I  see  no  necessity  for  the 
intervention  of  the  faculty  of  Concentrativeness,  alike  repudi- 
ated by  facts  and  all  fundamental  phrenological  principles.* 


ARTICLE  XI. 

NURSERY  GOVERNMENT;  or  HINTS  ADDRESSED  TO  MO- 
THERS  AND  NURSERY-MAIDS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
YOUNG  CHILDREN.  By  Mrs  Bakwkll.  London  i  Chapman,  and 
HaU,  1836. 

It  has  often  struck  us  as  one  of  the  most  palpable  evidences 
of  the  hitherto  defective  education  of  all  classes  of  society,  that^ 

*  This  argument  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  but  it  might  be  apoUed  with 
equal  success  to  refute  the  functions  of  the  organ  of  Firmness,  whicn  is  indis- 
putably established.  Mr  Combe's  doctrine  is,  that  in  individuals  in  whom 
the  organ  of  Concentration  is  brge,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency,  independently 
of  external  or  internal  excitement  of  particular  organs,  to  the  height  of  pas- 
sion, to  continuousness  in  the  action  of  all  their  &cultie%  which  distinguishes 
them  from  those  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  and  who  cannot  concentrate 
their  faculties  permanently  in  one  train,  whether  of  exertions  or  ideas,  unless 
one  overwhelming  passion  absorb  them  and  concentrate  them  on  it&elC  The 
primitive  function  of  Concentrativeness  is  obviously  not  ascertained,  and 
nence  the  difficulties  which  attend  it;  but  so  many  individuals  have  re- 
cognised the  general  quality  which  Mr  Combe  has  described,  and  Dr  Vimont 
has  added  so  much  force  to  the  evidence  previously  existing,  that  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  fiurulty.  We  may  remark  that,  in  the 
cases  supposed  by  Monsieur  de  la  Fosse,  he  auumes  that  the  organ  of  Con- 
centrativeness was  not  necessary.  Mr  Combe  would  be  eaually  entitled  to 
answer,  that  in  all  of  these  instances  that  oraan  was  not  only  necessary,  but 
roust  actually  have  been  possessecl  in  a  high  degree,  because  great  concentra- 
tion was  manifested,  and  no  satisfactory  reply  could  be  given  to  his  assertion. 
Monsieur  de  la  Fosse  does  not  report  in  what  state  the  organ  appeared  in  the 
Spartan  boy,  in  Mutius  Scevola,  and  in  the  youth  of  Miranda;  and  without 
acts  no  progress  can  be  made  towards  determining  the  question. — G.  C 


while  the  great  majority  of  women  calculate  upon  finding  their 
chief  happiness  in  matrimonial  life,  and  look  upon  the  nursery 
and  domestic  circle  as  their  peculiar  sphere  ot  usefulness  and 
enjoyment,  it  has  never  been  even  proposed  to  impart  to 
them  the  slightest  tincture  of  that  preliminary  knowledge  of 
the  human,  and  especially  of  the  inrant,  constitution,  without 
which  they  are  necessarily  and  plainly  unqualified  for  the  du- 
ties which  God  has  assigned  to  them,  in  intrusting  the  young 
to  their  charge  and  guidance.  Even  at  this  time  of  day,  far 
on  in  the  nineteenth  century,  amidst  all  our  boasted  enlighten- 
ment, the  young  and  **  well  educated'*'  female,  who  is  already 
thinking  of  a  husband,  and  hopes  in  a  very  few  years  to  be  the 
mother  ot  a  promising  family,  is  not  taught,  in  ordinary  schools, 
a  single  fact  or  principle  having  any  direct  reference  to  the  in- 
telligent fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  are  by  and  by  to  occupy 
the  most  of  her  time,  and  become  the  subjects  of  her  anxious 
thoughts  and  feelings.  In  music,  in  dancing,  in  languages, 
and  in  drawing,  she  receives  the  best  and  most  expensive  in- 
struction which  the  means  of  her  parents  will  permit ;  but  when 
she  becomes  a  mother  for  the  first  time,  and  her  heart  is  over- 
flowing vrith  tenderness  towards  the  infant  being  to  whom  she 
has  given  birth,  and  she  considers  in  what  manner  its  delicate 
and  fragile  frame  ought  to  be  treated,  she  experiences  the 
deep  ana  bitter  mortification  consequent  on  utter  ignorance  of 
its  nature  and  wants,  and,  in  utter  helplessness,  is  obliged  to  look 
to  a  servant,  or  a  nurse  scarcely  better-informed  than  herself, 
for  that  guidance  which  ought  to  have  proceeded  from  her  own 
mind,  and  on  the  fitness  ^r  unfitness  of  which,  the  life  and 
happiness  of  her  child  may  directly  depend  ! 

It  the  care  of  the  young  be  the  peculiar,  and,  when  rightly 
performed,  the  most  delightful  and  important  occupation  in 
which  an  affectionate  and  sensible  woman  can  possibly  be  em* 
ployed,  and  that  to  which  almost  every  young  femiue  looks 
forward  with  longing,  why  should  not  her  education  purposely 
embrace  such  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  ot  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  elements  of  science,  as  shall  best  fit  her  for 
the  duties  which  she  is  afterwards  to  be  engaged,  and  on  the 
right  discharge  of  which  her  happiness  is  mainly  to  depend  ? 
There  is  no  one  reason  to  be  urged  against,  but  very  many  in 
favour  of  this  rational  proposition.  We  have  long  contended 
that  *^  the  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws,*"  to  use  Mrs  BarwelPs 
words,  **  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ills  under  which  all  parts 
of  the  community  sufTer ;  and  that  in  education,  ignorance  of 
the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  the  being  upon  whom  we 
have  to  act,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  eventual  failure  ;^  and  we 
therefore  heartily  approve  of  Mrs  Barwell''s  lending  her  aid  to 
remedy  the  evil,  by  the  present  attempt  to  **  enlighten  the  un* 


4erstandingB  of  tboee  who  are  iDtrusted  with  the  care  and  ao- 
p^rintendence  of  the  misery ,^  either  as  iKrvants  or  as  mothera, 

Mrs  Barwell'^s  little  book  is  plainly  and  pleasingly  written, 
and  the  information  which  it  contains  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  The  remarks  on  the 
moral  treatment  of  children  are  not  less  judicious  than  those  re* 
lating  to  their  physical  management,  and  we  therefore  wish 
her  ^^  Hints^  every  success  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of 
things.  When  so  much  is  doins  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mankind,  surely  the  palpable  deficiencies  already  alluded  to  as 
destroying  the  usefubess  of  female  educatimi  wul  not  be  much 
longer  overlooked. 

We  think  it  right  to  add,  that  we  differ  from  Mrs  Barwell  in 
recommending  &ep  immediately  after  eating,  as  a  promoter  of 
digestion  (p.  18.).  She  says  that  *^  Nature  intends  this,  be* 
cause  digestion  goes  on  better  during  sleep,  and  Nature^s  laws 
must  be  obeyed.  Experience  seems  to  us  to  indicate  the  re* 
verse.  We  know  that  if  a  grown  person  goes  to  sleep  imme- 
diately after  a  meal,  his  rest  is  either  very  disturbed  and  dreamy> 
or  of  an  apoplectic  kind ;  and  when  ne  awakes  his  stomach 
is  still  oppressed,  and  his  appetite  nulL  Indeed,  Mrs  BoswdOl 
herself  mentions,  that  when  an  infant  is  over  fed,  **  it  is  conse- 
quently  restless,"*  and  cannot  sleep.  The  brain,  in  fact,  be- 
^mes  oppressed  with  blood,  and  all  the  functions,  digestion 
among  the  number,  are  impeded. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  eat  only  a  moderate  meal,  such  as 
the  system  requires,  no  drowsiness  follows.  We  feel  for  a 
time  averse  to  active  exertion,  and  Nature  obviously  intended 
that  we  should  then  avoid  it ;  but  unless  previously  fatimied, 
we  experience  no  unusual  tendency  to  sleep,  but  rather  a  cheer- 
ful contentment  and  desire  to  enjoy  the  present  This  half* 
quiescent  state  is  the  most  favourable  for  digestion,  and  if  we 
indulge  in  sleep  in  such  circumstances,  we  run  the  risk  of 
awaking  with  headach,  and  a  stomach  distended  by  flatulence. 
It  is  when  digestion  is  nearly  completed  that  sleep  is  most  be- 
neficial, and  most  tranquil ;  and  hence  it  is  a  kind  of  axiom  in 
medicine,  that  supper,  when  taken  at  all,  should  be  a  very  li^t 
meal,  and  be  finished  at  least  two  or  three  hours  before  gomg 
to  bed ;  and  that  digestion  may  be  nearly  completed  before 
the  approach  of  sleep.  It  is  the  deposition  of  the  nourishing 
particles  by  the  blood  to  which  sleep  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
fovourable,  and  hence  the  tendency  to  fatness  in  those  who  in« 
dulgQ  in  it  to  excess. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

U8AY  OK  THETEMPERAMEtlTS,  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION 
TO  CEREBRAL  ORGANIZATION.  Rotd  at  a  MatUof  of  the  Soulk- 
ftinpUB  Phrenolugical  Class.    Bj  Mr  &  C 

The  term  temperament  is  applied  to  those  dlffefetiees  of  ex- 
ternal appearance  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  th^  compara- 
tive states  of  the  fibres  of  the  body,  as  thejr  are  more  or  less 
dense,  or  as  possessing  one  of  the  functions  of  life  in  greater 
activity,  or  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body  in  greater 
quantity,  than  another.  In  a  popular  way  we  call  a  man  with 
a  loose  soft  fleshy-looking  face,  and  corpulent  frame,  a  lazy^ 
locking  man  ;  ana  one  of  compact  muscles  and  spare  frame,  an 
active-looking  man.  Both  these  states  may  be  variously  modi- 
fled  by  a  number  of  accompanying  circumstances  which  we 
know,  it  seems,  almost  instinctively,  how  to  appreciate,  and  of 
which  it  is  not  needful  for  me  to  enter  into  detail  at  present 
But  in  thus  judging  of  the  activity,  or  indolence  of  a  man  from 
his  external  form,  we  judge  from  the  temperament;  and,  when 
we  are  deceived,  it  would  probably  be  found  in  all  instances 
that  those  who  appeared  indolent,  but  were  really  active,  had 
an  organization,  extraordinarily  powerful,  so  as  to  counterba- 
lance the  feeble  temperament ;  and  that  those  who  were  indo- 
lent, with  an  active  temperament,  possessed  a  feeble  or  restrain- 
ing organization.  On  this  view  of  the  case  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  at  some  length  by  and  bye. 

The  subject  of  temperament  was  studied  by  physiolorists 
long  before  Phrenology  came  into  existence  as  a  system.  Sys- 
tematic medical  writers  have  uniformly  insisted  on  the  import- 
ance of  observing  idiosyncracies,  or  peculiar  constitutions  of 
individuals,  and  have  instituted  arbitrary  divisions  to  which, 
either  simple  or  combined,  all  mankind  might  be  referred ;  and, 
according  to  which,  medical  treatment  mi^t  in  some  decree  be 
regulated.  Amongst  the  ancients,  and  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  fact  was  notic^,  and  was  disposed  of  in  that  summary  man- 
ner which  resulted  from  the  preference  shewn  by  those  who 
then  affected  to  interpret  nature,  to  permit  their  ttnaginatlon, 
with  the  most  perverse  ingenuity,  to  devise  cause&  rather 
than  to  employ  their  reason  in  discovering  them.  By  some 
of  the  classical  writers  on  medicine,  living  bodies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  constituted  by  the  harmomous  union  of  all 
the  four  elements,  earth,  au*,  fire,  and  water ;  or,  as  they 
are  more  frequently  called  by  them  in  the  abstract,  hot, 
cold,  moist,  and  clry;  they  considered  that  as  any  one  of 
these  existed  in  greater  proportion  than  the  rest,  in  a  parti- 
cnlar  body,  the  comtitutioiii  and  chamctef  of  the  individual 
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were  determined.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  forms  the  sul^ect 
of  Galena's  book,  ^*  de  Temperamentis.'*^  But  a  more  strictly 
medical  classification  was  made  by  Hippocrates,  which  was 
generally  received  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  thus  described 
m  an  old  volume  which  professes  to  teach  us  the  secret  of  astro- 
logy, agriculture,  alchemy,  commerce,  and  medicine.-^^'  As  I 
have  found  in  the  astronomical  science  there  be  four  different 
sorts  of  humours  in  the  body  of  man,  of  which  the  four  com- 
plexions'^ (i.  e.  temperaments)  "  are  formed ;  and  of  these,  one 
IS  composed  of  yeUow  choler,  another  of  black  choler,  a  third 
of  phlegm,  and  a  fourth  of  blood,  and  if  one  of  these  be  want- 
ing the  body  must  perish,  because  they  equally  sustain  it ;  and 
all  these  ought  to  be  kept  in  an  equality,  for  if  one  be  predo- 
minant over  the  rest,  it  puts  the  body  out  of  order."  Another 
division  which  has  more  claim  to  scientific  notice  was  made  by 
a  French  physiologist,  and  distinguishes  three  cardinal  temper- 
aments— the  cephalic,  the  thoracic,  and  the  abdominal.  The 
first  was  namea  from  xs^aXij  the  Greek  for  a  head,  and  was 
indicated  by  greater  size,  or  superior  activity  of  the  organs  of 
the  head ;  the  second,  named  trom  the  thorax,  or  cavity  con- 
taining the  heart  and  lungs,  was  shewn  by  a  full  open  chesty 
and  vigour  in  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation ;  and 
the  third,  called  from  the  abdomen,  was  exhibited  in  the  ^^  fair 
round  belly  with  good  capon  lined,''  and  general  flaccidity  of 
the  muscles.  The  first  of  them  was  supposed  to  evince  intel- 
lectual power,  the  second  physical  strength,  and  the  third  indo- 
lence. It  must  be  admitted  that  this  division  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  great  simplicity,  of  depending  on  very  obvious 
indications,  ana  indeed  of  every  requisite  except  the  most  im- 
portant, that  of  convenient  practical  application. 

Other  physiologists,  such  as  Dr  Gregory  and  Richerand,  have 
considered  that  five  principal  temperaments  may  be  distinguish- 
ed; which  they  have  termed  the  bilious,  the  lymphatic,  the 
melancholic,  the  sanguinous,  and  the  nervous ;  to  each  of  these 
they  have  vaguely  and  discordantly  ascribed  moral  and  intel- 
lectual peculiarities,  but  their  primary  object  has  of  course  been 
to  apply  them  usefully  to  mecfical  science.  How  far  they  have 
succeeaed  jn  this,  and  whether  sufficient  diligence  has  been  used 
to  collect  and  compare  individual  facts,  and  to  develope  their 
dependence  on  principles,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  The 
design  of  the  present  paper  is  merely  to  consider  the  tempera- 
ments, in  their  relation  to  cerebral  organization,  as  they  influ- 
ence the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man. 

Fpom  general  neglect  of  the  subject  of  temperaments  by  re- 
cent phrenological  writers,  I  believe  I  cannot  oetter  commence 
a  phrenological  sketch  of  them  than  by  a  quotation  from  the 
valuable  work  on  characters,  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
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intelligent  phrenologistis  from  which  his  deliberate  view  of  their 
importance  will  be  seen,  although,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found 
that  even  he  has  not  treated  them  so  thoroughly,  so  clearly,  nor 
in  such  immediate  relation  to  cerebral  development,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires. — **  The  first  point,  says  he,  •*  to 
be  considered  by  the  phrenologist  is  the  bodily  constitution  of 
the  individual  subject  of  observation,  whether  this  is  lymphatic, 
sanguine,  bilious,  nervous,  or  is  made  up  by  a  mixture  of  these 
primitive  temperaments.  This  preliminary  step  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  conclude  concerning  the  degree  of  acti- 
vity possessed  by  the  cerebral  organs.^  To  this  remark  of  Dr 
Spurzheim^'s  I  would  venture  to  add,  that  not  merely  do  the 
temperaments  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  activity  of  the 
organs,  but  they  affect  certain  points  of  character  of  no  small  im- 
portance, as  it  respects  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  which  may  exist  most  dissimilar  with  exactly  corresponding 
development  of  brain.  As  an  instance  of  this,  1  knew  a  gen- 
tleman whose  cerebrum  indicated  every  quality  which  should 
lead  to  uniformity  of  character,  and  those  traits  were  actuaUy 
ascribed  to  him  by  a  phrenologist  of  respectable  attainments ; 
but,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  his  character,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  the  most  vacillating  and  uncertain,  and  yet  you  might 
distinguish  the  power  of  his  mind  working  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  temperament  that  prompts  to  idleness.*  I  have  met 
witli  several  other  instances  not  less  striking,  with  which  I  shall 
not  now  detain  you ;  for,  as  I  cannot  mention  names,  they  could 
not  have  the  force  of  proofs,  and  would  only  serve  as  illustra* 
tions  when  no  illustration  is  needed. 

The  manner  in  which  temperaments  have  been  supposed  by 
phrenologists  to  indicate  different  degrees  of  mental  activity, 
IS  this.  It  would  seem  probable,  on  the  first  view  of  the  case, 
that  the  brain  would  participate  in  any  peculiarity  of  structure 
existing  in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  body ;  although  the 
.variations  of  density,  or  other  qualities  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  be  so  minute  as  to  elude  the  most  refined  researches,  it 
is  quite  supposable  that  they  may.  be  sufficient  to  affect  the 
activity  of  tne  cerebral  organs.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the 
excellent  Dr  Watt  indulged  in  a  similar  speculation  to  account 
for  the  alteration  in  the  power  of  memory  as  the  age  of  an  indi- 
vidual  increased;  but  as  it  is,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  a 
question  merely  of  probability,  alike  unsupported  or  uncontra* 

*  Thia  must  have  been  simpW  a  case  in  which  there  was  little  nr  no  spon* 
taneous  activity  of  brain  ;  ana  where,  consequently,  the  faculties  would  come 
into  play  only  when  excited  by  their  external  objects,  and  have  present  mani- 
ftstations  differing  according  to  the  kind  of  exciting  cause  whicn  was  applied 
to  them. — Kditom. 
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dieted  by  facts,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  something  approaching  an  appeal  to  ana^ 
logy,  which,  if  the  statement  on  which  it  rests  is  true,  brings 
under  our  notice  an  interesting  fact.  It  is  asserted  that  educated 
nations  have  skulls  with  a  finer  grain,  and  more  approaching  to 
the  compact  nature  of  ivory,  than  those  which  are  uneducated, 
even  when  both  belong  to  the  same  great  variety  of  man. 

The  Caucasian  race  are  said  to  possess  skulls  differing  in 
density,  from  a  remarkably  open  spongy  texture,  like  that  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  to  a  close  grained  ivory- 
like nature,  such  as  is  found  in  the  cranium  of  an  ancient  Greeic. 

Dr  Spurzheim  recognises  four  primary  or  cardinal  tempera- 
ments, to  which  he  considers  all  individual  cases  may  be  aavaii- . 
tageously  referred,  either  as  pure,  or  much  more  frequently  as 
consisting  of  two  or  more  combined.  I  shall  first  give  Dr  Spurs- 
heim's  brief  description  of  them,  and  shall  afterwards  enlarge 
upon  each  in  detaiL 

1.  **  The  lymphatic,  or  phlegmatic  temperament,  is  indicated 
by  a  pale  white  skin,  fair  hain  roundness  of  form,  and  repletion 
of  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  flesh  is  soft,  the  vital  actions  are  lan- 
guid, the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  whole  frame  indicates  slow- 
ness and  weakness  in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual 
functions."** 

S.  *^  The  saneuine  temperament  is  proclaimed  by  a  tolerable 
consistency  of  flesh,  moaerate  plumpness  of  parts,  light  or 
chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  great  activity  of  the  arterial  system,  a 
strong  full  and  frequent  pulse,  and  an  animated  countenance ; 
persons  thus  constituted  are  easily  affected  by  external  impres- 
sions, and  possess  greater  energy  than  those  of  the  former  tem- 
perament. 

8.  *^  The  bilious  temperament  is  characterized  by  black  or 
dark  hair,  yellowish  or  brown  skin,  black  eyes,  moderately  full 
but  firm  muscles,  and  harshly  expressed  forms.  Those  endowed^ 
with  this  constitution  have  a  strongly  marked  and  decided  ex- 
pression of  countenance ;  they  manuest  great  general  activity 
and  functional  energy.^ 

4.  ^^  The  extemiu  signs  of  the  nervous  temperament  are  fine 
thin  hair,  often  inclimng  to  curl,  delicate  health,  general  ema- 
ciation, and  smallness  oi  the  muscles,  rapidity  in  the  muscular 
actions,  vivacity  in  the  sensations.  The  nervous  system  oi 
individuals  so  constituted  preponderates  extremely,  and  they 
exhibit  great^ervous  sensibility.*" 

Such  are  the  four  cardinal  temperaments  recognised  by  Dr 
Spurzheim  and  his  followers.  It  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served, that  examples  of  any  one  of  them  unmixed  are  extremely 
rare,  although  in  most  individuals,  one,  which  it  will  seldom  be 
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difficuk  to  diicriiimiate,  decidedlv  predominateBf  modified  by 
the  presence,  in  a  ^ater  or  le§6  degree,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
others.  In  describmg  cases  of  this  kind,  the  principal  tempera- 
ment is  placed  after  the  one  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  mo- 
dified, so  as  to  form  a  compound  word ;  thus,  a  person  with 
lymphatic  complexion  and  softnes:)  of  muscle,  but  with  black 
hair  and  daik  eyes>  would  be  termed  bilious-lymphatic;  a  per- 
son with  a  dark  complexion,  combined  with  the  same  particulars^ 
would  be  called  lymphatic-bilious ;  a  man  with  somewhat  slen<» 
der  frame,  pale  complexion,  determination  of  muscle,  general 
activity,  fine  but  thick  brown  hair,  inclined  to  curl,'  and  dark 
eyes,  would  be  bilious-nervous.  The  general  outline  of  this 
combination  may  be  observed  in  the  portrait  of  Buchanan. 

For  still  further  accuracy  it  will  be  sometimes  desirable  to 
notice  a  slighter  modification  than  is  indicated  by  the  first 
member  of  the  compound  word ;  as,  when  to  the  traits  last 
mentioned,  a  looseness  of  muscle  is  observed  in  a  part  only  of 
the  body ;  as  in  the  face  or  arms,  it  might  be  described  as  the 
bilious-nervous,  with  a  trace  of  the  Ijrmphatic.  Dr  Spurzheim 
considers  that  determinate  faculties  are  wrongly  ascribed  to 
particular  temperaments,  and  that  the  temperaments  are  to  be 
considered  only  *\as  indicating  £r>ur  difl^erent  degrees  of  activity, 
in  the  vegetative  and  phrenic  functions.***  According  to  this 
they  only  differ  in  degree ;  and  from  some  of  the  preceding 
remarks  it  may  have  been  perceived  that  I  have  ventured  to 
ascribe  to  them  differences  of  kind.  It  would  be  easy,  if  it 
would  answer  any  good  purpose,  to  collect  passages  from  Dr 
Spurzheim^s  works,  from  which  it  may  be  interred  that  he  also 
ascribed  peculiar  kinds,  as  well  as  degrees  of  activity,  to  each 
one  of  the  temperaments,  in  the  consideration  of  individual 
cases ;  and  the  misstatement  which  I  have  cited,  without  doubt, 
arose  from  his  not  having  a  stedfast  regard  to  the  impurtanca 
of  the  subject. 

The  view  which  appears  to  me  to  be  at  once  the  simplest  and 
the  most  reasonable,  and  which  I  introduce  with  the  greater 
confidence,  because  I  bdieve  it  to  be  incidentally,  though  not 
directly,  recognised  by  both  Spurahdm  and  Combe,  is,  that 
each  of  the  cardinal  temperaments  has  a  set  of  organs  which 
may  be  called  its  corresponding  organs^  to  the  operation  of 
which  it  adds  intensiUf  in  a  peculiar  degree ;  and  another  set  of 
organs  which  it  never  fails  to  restrain.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  a  table  exhibiting  the  corresponding  and  opposing  organs 
of  each  temperament,  which  I  now,  with  sreat  deference,  sub- 
mit to  the  judjp^ment  of  more  experienced  phrenologists  than 
myself.  I  am  tree  to  confess  that  the  details  depend  on  a  very 
insuflBdent  observation  of  faets^  and  probably  on  a  very  imper* 
feet  knowle^e  of  the  seience.     But  I  rely  with  greater  confi- 
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dence  on  the  correctness  of  the  principle  involved,  and  I  there- 
fore presume  to  recommend  the  observation  of  the  tempera- 
ments in  direct  connection  with  certain  organizations. 

I  proceed  to  a  fuller  consideration  of  each  temperament,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  preceding 
views  more  clear  and  certain.  Dr  Spurzheim  very  properly 
gives  this  sleepy-looking  head  (pointing  to  a  drawing)  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  lymphatic  temperament — a  man  without  a 
name.  As  it  is  important  that  the  characteristics  of  each  tem- 
perament should  be  known,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  in  sub- 
stance the  description  which  I  have  quoted  from  Dr  Spurzheim, 
with  such  additions  as,  from  authority  or  observation,  I  may 
deem  useful.  The  pure  lymphatic  temperament  is  characterized 
by  a  pallid  complexion,  soft  skin,  mostly  free  from  hairs,  the 
hair  flaxen,  the  pulse  weak  and  low ;  a  general  tendency  to 
corpulence,  and  a  deficiency  of  expression  in  the  face.  If  my 
own  experience  may  be  relied  on,  the  eyes  are  in  all  instances 
lightish  grey.  Instances  of  pure  lymphatic  temperament  are 
more  rare  than  of  either  of  the  others,  and  perhaps  are  never 
to  be  found,  except  amongst  females  and  habitual  invalids,  when 
past  middle  age,  who,  from  the  want  of  exercise,  have  lost  all 
trace  of  some  other  temperament  which  they  may  have  possessed 
in  youth.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  again  reminding  you  that 
the  descriptions  which  I  am  now  stating  are  mere  abstractions, 
and  possibly  an  individual  combining  all  the  particulars  may 
not  exist  in  nature. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  external  appearances 
to  whirfi  we  give  the  name  of  lymphatic  temperament,  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  redundancy  of  the  lymphatic  system.  But  this  can 
be  viewed  as  nothing  more  than  a  loose  conjecture  on  a  subject 
which  it  is  hardly  within  the  reach  of  human  powers  to  investigate. 
However  probable  it  may  seem  from  exterior  aspects,  that  the 
lymphatic  temperament  is  dependent  on  the  lymphatic  system^- 
the  sanguine  on  the  blood — the  bilious  on  the  biliary  secretion, 
or  the  nervous  on  a  greater  development  of  the  nerves,*  I 
have  high  authority  for  believing  that  anatomical  facts  by  no 
means  support  the  theory  in  all  cases.  Dr  Gregory  observes  in 
his  Conspectus,  "  Those  physicians  have  at  aJl  times  grossly 
erred  who  have  attempted  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  disparities 
of  temperament,  and  have  referred  each  to  a  superabundance  of 
one  of  the  juices  or  other  constituents  of  the  body.''  That  they 
arise  from  anatomical  differences  there  can,  I  conceive,  be  no 
doubt ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  for  believing  that  we  are  able 
to  see  what  those  differences  are.     The  merits  of  any  classifica- 

*  We  consider  these  opinions  as  antiquated,  at  least  among  educated  men, 
and,  therefore,  as  scarcely  requiring  serious  refutation. — Editom. 
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tion  of  the  temperameDts,  whether  in  rektion  to  medicine  or 
phrenology,  must  therefore  rest  solely  on  the  observation  of 
external  facts. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  are 
soon  told ;  an  insurmountable  tendency  to  indolence,  an  aver- 
sion to  exertion  of  either  body  or  mind,  form  the  hopeful  traits. 
It  is,  therefore,  obviuus  that  the  restraining  faculties.  Cautious- 
ness and  (in  some  of  its  manifestations)  Secretiveness,  are  the 
only  organs  with  the  operation  of  which  it  will  correspond; 
while  all  the  other  propensities,  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
will  be  enervated  and  restrained  by  it. 

You  will  not  unfrequently  find  most  of  the  indications  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament  accompanied  with  black  hair,  and  some- 
times dark  eyes ;  this  generally  arises  from  a  mixture  of  the 
bilious,  which  will  occasion  an  important  modification,  although 
indolence  will  still  be  the  prevailing  character.     Individuals  so 
constituted,  and  possessing  powerful  organizations,  will  at  times 
shew  great  energy  in  taking  up  a  subject,  or  an  affair,  and  when 
opposed  will  occasionally  evince  great  obstinacy ;  but  they  will 
be  deficient  in  that  enduring  persistency  of  character  which 
more  favourably  marks  the  bilious  temperament,  and  will  be 
easily  diverted  from  their  object  by  the  love  of  ease,  or  sensua- 
lity.   They  will  be  disposed  to  indulge  in  bed  in  the  morning ; 
they  will  not  easily  impose  a  restraint  on  their  appetites ;  they 
will  neglect,  or  perform  in  a  ^ovenly  manner,  the  monotonous 
every-day  duties  of  life ;  and  they  will  always  be  pleased  to  put 
off  exertion  of  any  kind  till  they  are  pinched  by  necessity,  or 
shame,  or  some  other  motive,  which  will  be  determined  by  their 
organization ;  but,  when  thus  constrained  to  act,  they  will  ex- 
hibit an  energy  of  character  very  different  from  their  general 
conduct,  and  which  will  frequently  surprise  those  who  have  seen 
them  only  under  ordinary  circumstances.     This  combination 
would  be  termed  the  bilious-lymphatic. 

Vet,  in  some  of  the  more  effective  and  desirable  combinations, 
a  slight  tinge  of  the  lymphatic  is  frequently  advantageous — it 
checks  the  irrascibility  of  the  bilious,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
nervous — ^it  enables  a  man  to  enjoy  ease,  and  when  rightly  di- 
rected, it  renders  him  kind  and  amiable.     A  celebrated  physio* 
logist  has  whimsically  remarked,  that  not  one  of  the  illustrious 
men,  whose  lives  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  could  have 
possessed  a  lymphatic  constitution. — ^*  They  who  possess  this 
temperament,    he  adds,  ^^  have  never  disturbed  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  their  negociations  or  their  conquests.*^     In  order  to 
enlist  a  classical  model  in  his  service  he  adduces  Cicero^s  good 
humoured    gentlemanly    epicurean  friend   Titus   Pomponius 
Atticus,  whom  every  body  loved,  and  who  loved  every  body. 
The  sanguine  temperament  is  distinguished  by  flaxen  or  light 
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brown  hair^  and  blue  eyes ;  delicately  fair  complexion,  and  an 
animated  agreeable  countenance,  with  the  flesh  moderately  firm, 
and  presenting  that  round  full  outline  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  female  beauty.  The  health  is  seldom 
interrupted  except  by  slight  diseases,  and  those  influenced  by 
the  constitution  arising;  from  plethora  in  some  form  or  other. 
It  is  amongst  young  ladies  that  this  temperament  is  to  be  looked 
for  to  the  most  advantage.  In  men,  when  pure,  and  Unmodi- 
fied in  a  manner  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  it  produces  a 
somewhat  feminine  beauty,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  statue  of 
Antinous,  and  in  less  degree  in  the  Belvidere  Apolla 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  sanguine  constitution 
is  produced  by  the  perfection  or  redundancy  of  the  circulatcM^ 
system ;  and,  it  seems  such  a  natural  supposition,  that  it  is  difli- 
eult  for  us  to  allow  its  proper  force  to  the  fact,  that  individuals 
of  other  temperaments  are  frequently  found  who  can  bear  loss  of 
blood  by  phlebotomy  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  those  of  sanguine 
constitutions,  and  in  many  instances  much  better.  There  is, 
however,  one  anatomical  peculiarity  which  appears^  always  to 
attend  the  sanguine.  The  skin  is  much  less  disposed  to  tran- 
spiration  than  the  bilious  or  nervous;  and,  in  consequence,  Dr 
Pritchard,  in  a  Work  just  published,  considers  that  individuals 
possessing  it  are  much  better  calculated  to  bear  cold  than  others. 
The  Fins  who,  as  a  nation,  are  decidedly  sanguine,  bear  extra- 
ordinarily cold  wintersmuch  better  than  their  more  bilious  neieh* 
hours  the  Laplanders.  Dr  Pritchard  adds,  that  as  the  sangmne 
temperament  is  very  rare  in  those  warmer  countries,  near  the 
spot  where  man  was  first  fHaced  by  his  Creator,  he  considers 
the  sanguine  temperament  as  the  result  of  a  natural  adaptation 
to  external  circumstances,  analogous  to  the  white  hares  and 
other  aniinals  of  northern  regions ;  but,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  is  that  Laplanders  should  continue 
tawny,  while  the  Fins,  situated  farther  south,  are  fair. 

The  most  striking  moral  feature  of  the  sanguine  temperament 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  tendency  to  enjoyment  of  the  present  time, 
with  little  inclination  to  regret  the  past  or  to  dread  the  future ; 
and,  in  general,  to  look  at  either  past  or  future,  no  more  than 
is  accessory  to  happiness.  The  griefs  of  a  sangmne  individual 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  exhibited  than  of  those  of  other 
temperaments,  but  I  believe  they  will  seldom  be  so  poignant, 
and  certainly  will  not  endure  so  long.  His  conduct  will  be 
readily  accommodated  to  external  circumstances,  and  regulated 
mostly  by  impressions  received  from  them.  Those  who  like 
classical  models  may  see  this  trait  in  the  character  of  Alcibiades ; 
it  may  also  be  seen  povrtrayed  in  the  Proteus  of  our  Shak- 
speare.  The  organs  to  whseh  intensity  is  given  by  the  presence 
G^  tlie  sanguine  constitution  are  seen  in  the  table.  (See  at  the 
foot.) 
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In  regard  to  AmBtiveneM  I  have  the  support  of  physiolo- 
gists  and  phrenologists ;  to  my  own  observation,  Hope,  Mar- 
vellousness,  and  Gaiety,  in  their  general  lively  and  aelightful 
manifestations,  may  hie  considered  as  equally  well  established. 
In  regard  to  Combati  veness,  Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
imitation.  Eventuality,  and  Language*  their  effects  may  be 
rather  to  impress  a  peculiar  character,  than  merely  to  give  in- 
tei>«ity.  A  sanguine  man  who  has  these  organs  predominant, 
will  be  a  ready  speaker,  a  quick  learner,  a  pkasant  companion, 
and  will  probably  excel  in  conversation ;  but  the  bilious  man, 
with  this  same  organization,  will  be  inclined  to  la^  down  and 
execute  jdans  of  distant  ambition,  while  the  sangmne  man  will 
look  for  present  reputation.  The  bilious  man,  it  he  do  not  de- 
spise the  present,  will  keep  his  eyes  6xed  on  the  future ;  the 
other  will  be  satisfied  to  snine  in  a  debating  society,  but  will 
not  undergo  the  labour  of  obtaining  substantial  intellectual 
exeeUence ;  whUe  the  latter,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  lode 
forward  to  the  senate,  and  consider  the  debating  society  as  only 
aubridiary  to  his  education. 

it  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  traits  are  un&vourable  to 
the  study  of  abstract  truth ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  theory  be 
correct,  it  follows  that  the  contemplative  faculties  are  injured 
and  repressed  by  a  sanguine  constitution.  The  love  of  present 
ease  will  often  occasion  an  over  favourite  scheme  to  be  given 
up  for  some  bauble  of  pleasure,  and  henoe  Firmness  wul  be 
enervated.  While  the  lymphatic  man  puts  off  action  because  he 
dislikes  to  WK>ve»  the  sanguine  maa  puts  it  off  because  he  can 
be  happy  without  moving,  it  follows  that  Destructiveness  oper- 
ates less  energetically,  and  that  both  lymphatic  and  sanguine 
mea  are  great  procrastinators ;  the  first  unifonnly  from  indo- 
lence, and  the  latter  capriciously,  because  something  else  takes 
bis  attention,  fov  the  moment 

i  think  that  I  have  observed  the  most  capricious  characters 
in  existence  are  to  be  found  amongst  sanguine  persons,  with 
small  brains,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  tinge  of  the  nervous 
temperament.  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  detail  of  the 
Mrticular  orgaBiaations  connected  with  this  topic,  but  I  shall 
just  remark,  that  characters  of  this  class  frequently  manage  to 
alone  for  hasty  ungovernable  tempers  by  a  most  deHghtfully 
free  and  easy  vivacity  between  the  storms ;  so  it  frequently 
occurs  that  a  capricious  sanguine  man  will  be  more  readily 
diosen  as  a  companion  than  a  bilious  or  lymphatic  man,  with 
the  most  monotonous  good  temper,  and  equal  or  superior  intd- 

»nce. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  temperament,  which  may  be  seen 
most  frequently  amongst  young  men  from  17  to  SO,  which  I 
shall  venture  to  tBrm  the  ridmmgmne.    It  is  physically  marked 
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by  a  red  face,  often  plump,  and  sometimes  red  hair ;  with  a 
considerable  difference  of  organization,  persons  of  this  class  will 
be  found  to  have  strong  animal  propensities,  hasty  tempers, 
little  perseverance,  except  when  opposed,  and  but  small  inteUect. 

When  young  men  of  sanguine  constitution  devote  themselves 
to  any  active  exercise  requiring  much  exertion  of  the  organs  of 
motion,  a  great  modification  is  occasioned ;  the  muscles  increase 
in  volume  and  density,  and  acquire  great  strength,  passing  into 
what  is  termed  the  athletic-sanguine — ^the  Famese  Hercules 
finely  presents  the  characters  of  this  constitution.  It  is  gene- 
raUy  accompanied  with  little  inteUectual  vigour,  and  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  mental  energy  and  robust  health 
are  seldom  combined. 

The  bilious  temperament  is  exemplified  in  the  portrait  of 
Brutus.  It  is  characterized  by  a  strong  decided  cast  of  features, 
complexion  inclining  to  brown,  dark  eyes,  and  black  or  dark 
brown  hair;  with  the  muscles  firm  and  well  marked,  and  the 
figure,  in  general,  expressive  of  vigour,  with  every  motion  sig- 
nificant and  decided.  In  combination,  it  is  frequently  traced 
in  a  slight  yellowness  of  the  skin,  which  can  only  be  detected 
by  comparison,  or  an  extraordinary  acute  perception  of  colours ; 
for  example,  you  may  frequently  find  two  persons,  particularly 
ladies,  the  one  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  other  with  flaxen 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  the  complexions  of  both  would  be  denomi- 
nated  fair ;  on  observing  them  near  each  other,  however,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  fairness  of  the  dark-haired  one  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  clear  snowy  whiteness  of  the  sanguine. 

A  thick-and-thin  phrenologist  would  say  that  Richerand 
had  described  the  mental  manifestations  of  the  bilious  tempera- 
ment in  quite  a  phrenological  manner.  ^^  If  these  conditions 
exist,^'  says  he,  ^*  the  passions  are  violent,  the  motions  of  the 
mind  often  abrupt  and  impetuous — the  character  steady  and 
inflexible — hardy  in  the  conception  of  a  project--constant  and 
indefatigable  in  its  execution  ;  it  is  among  men  of  this  tempera- 
ment that  are  found  those  who,  at  different  periods,  have  go- 
verned the  affairs  of  the  world ;  abounding  in  courage,  audacity, 
and  activity,  they  have  signalized  themselves  by  great  virtues 
or  great  crimes.^  Hoffinan  mentions  another  trait  which  is  still 
more  strictly  phrenological,  ^^  That  the  king  should  choose  his 
ministers  and  counsellors  from  men  of  bilious  temperament.*" 

The  coincidence  of  these  points  of  character  with  the  organs 
which  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  corresponding  organs  of  the 
bilious  temperament,  will  be  easily  seen. 

Amativeness  and  attachment  wiU  be  strong  and  durable  in 
the  bilious  man.  Those  who  die  of  love,  or  like  Viola,  who 
never  told  her  love, 

'*  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in.  the  bud, 
Prey  on  her  damask  cheek,*' 
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inrould  only  exist  with  a  strong  preponderance  of  the  bilious ; 
bence'^t  is,  that  however  much  some  beautiful  faces  are  adorned 
with  the  expressive  blue  eyes  of  the  sanguine^  we  look  for  in- 
tensity of  feeling  in  that  dark  full  eye,  which  has  been  often 
compared  (but  how  unworthily,  all  who  have  looked  for  them- 
selves must  know)  to  the  eye  of  the  gazelle:  or,  in  earlier 
times,  according  to  some  commentators  on  Homer,  to  those  of 
the  ox  ;  a  notion  only  saved  from  being  laughed  at,  because  it 
excites  one^s  indignation  by  its  coarse  impertinence. 

The  next  group  of  organs,  consisting  of  Combaiiveness,  De- 
structiveness.  Self- Esteem,  Firmness  and  Secrctiveness,  may 
exist  in  other  temperaments,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  will  ever 
constitute  the  man  of  decisiqn  in  any  but  a  bilious  constitution. 
That  proved,  self-confiding,  uncommunicative,  persistency  of 
character  which  marked  Napoleon  or  Brutus,  and  which  is  so 
inimitably  described  by  the  author  of  the  celebrated  essay  on 
*•  Decision  of  Character,**  is  what  I  mean  "  when  such  a  man*** 
says  the  last  mentioned  writer,  "  can  accomplish  a  design  in  his 
own  person  alone ;  he  may  separate  himself  to  the  work  with  a 
cold,  ^If-inclosed  individualitv  on  which  no  one  has  any  hold, 
which  seems  to  recognise  no  kindred  being  in  the  world  ;  which 
takes  little  account  of  ^ood  wishes  and  kind  concern,  any  more 
than  it  cares  for  opposition ;  which  seeks  neither  aid  nor  sym- 
pathy, and  which  seems  to  say,  I  do  not  want  any  of  you,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  do  not — leave  me  alone  to  succeed  or  die.^ 
When  assistance  is  indispensable  to  his  undertakings,  his  mode 
of  signifying  it  will  seem  rather  to  command  the  co-operation  of 
others  than  to  invite  it.  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  repeating, 
that  I  hold  it  next  to  certain  that  this  character  will  never  be 
found  in  a  man  with  a  predominance  of  the  sanguine,  or  the 
nervous,  whatever  may  be  his  cerebral  development. 

The  intellectual  traits  of  such  a  man  will  be  those  of  strong 
judgment,  persevering  industry,  and  a  dignified  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  his  several  undertakings.  He  will  effect  anything,  be- 
cause he  is  ready  to  undergo  any  degree  of  labour.  He  will  be 
content,  like  the  immortal  Milton,  or  our  illustrious  contempo- 
rary Wordsworth  to  expect,  with  the  prophetic  confidence  of 
exalted  genius,  the  praises  of  posterity,  and,  in  regard  to  the 
present  time,  his  prayer  will  be  "Fit  audience  let  me  find, 
though  few.** 

The  intellectual  character  of  Gibbon,  which  has  been  con- 
trasted by  Lord  Byron  with  the  brilliant  and  restless  nervousness 
of  Voltaire  in  two  portraits  of  consummate  skill,  could  only  have 
existed  with  a  bilious  temperament,  which  appears  to  have  pre- 
dominated in  our  historian,  modified  only  by  a  tinge  of  the 
Jymphatic,  which  increased  on  him  in  his  latter  years;  after 
describing  the  versatile  genius  and  habits  of  the  "  historian,  bard, 
VOL.  x. — NO.  Ml.  a  q 
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philosopher  combined/^  in  two  lines  and  a  half  of  the  most  ex- 
pressive language  that  was  ever  uttered  :— 

^'  The  other  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought 
And  hiving  wisdom,  with  each  studfous  year 
In  meditation  dwelt.'' 

It  was  thus  that  twenty  years  were  expended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  history,  decline,  and  fall  of  th^  Roman  empire. 

A  bilious  man  will  seldom  be  talkative,  and  the  manifestation  of 
gaiety  will  therefore  be  impaired.  He  will  in  general  possess  a 
strong,  cold,  comprehensive  habit  of  mind,  which  will  not  suffer 
him  to  be  credulous,  and  hence  marvellousness  will  not  be 
active. 

The  peculiar  effect  produced  on  the  organ  of  Hope  by  this 
temperament  is  in  accordance  with  its  general  influence.  If  the 
sanguine  man  is  disappointed,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  give 
up  his  hope  good-humoured iy,  and  hope  for  something  else. 
But  the  bilious  man  will  retain  hope  for  the  same  object  unim- 
paired, through  a  long  series  of  years.  If  his  judgment  do  not 
tell  him  that  it  is  impossible,  and  if  he  do  not  attam  his  wishes, 
he  will  resign  his  hope  only  with  his  life. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  generally  shewn  by  fine  dark 
hair,  inclined  to  curl,  and  dark  eyes,  fine-grained  smooth  skin, 
generally  with  a  marmorean  smoothness  of  the  forehead,  with 
small  compact  muscles,  in  restless  activity.  The  countenance 
will  be  animated,  and  every  movement  energetic.  The  intel- 
lect will  be  proportionally  active.  The  head  of  Montesquieu 
is  appropriately  fixed  on  as  a  type  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  and,  I 
trust  I  may  not  be  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  adducing  die 
valued  president  of  this  institution,  as  an  equally  good  example 
of  pure  nervous  temperament,  and,  as  being  witnout  exception, 
the  best  illustration  I  have  ever  seen.  An  extraoroinary 
promptitude  and  energy  which  must  always  be  in  action,  dis- 
tinguishes the  nervous  constitution,  and  shews  its  consistency 
with  the  functions  of  Destructiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Love 
of  Approbation.  A  remarkable  quickness  to  learn  and  readi- 
ness of  comprehension,  but  little  tendency  to  sensual  gratifica- 
tion, and  an  extraordinary  power  of  passing  from  one  subject 
to  another,  are  equally  its  characteristics. 

The  philosophical  investigations  of  a  nervous  man,  will  have 
a  character  of  their  own.  They  will  consist  generally  of  acute 
and  striking  thoughts,  expressed  in  a  pointed  and  clever  man- 
ner, rather  than  in  long  trains  of  ratiocination,  which  belong 
particularly  to  a  predominance  of  the  bilious.  The  writings  of 
Montesquieu  illustrate  the  philosophical  style  of  the  nervous 
man,  whilst  Bacon^s  "  Novum  Organon'"  exhibits  a  true  mix- 
ture  of  the  patient  methodical  proceedings  of  the  bilious  intel- 
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lect,  with  the  acute  and  clear  view  of  particulars  which  belong 
to  the  nervous. 

The  leading  fault  of  the  nervous  temperament,  is  a  tendency 
to  irritation  and  impatience ;  when  a  design  is  conceived,  some- 
thing must  instantly  be  done.  What  Dumont  observes  of 
Mirabeau,  is  curiously  illustrative  of  this  feeling.  *^  If,^  says 
Dumont,  **  he  had  to  write  a  Chinese  grammar,  although  at 
present  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language,  he  would  have  the 
commencement  written  before  to-morrow  evening/*'  This  tend- 
ency is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  that  long  revolving  habit 
of  considering  an  undertaking,  which,  before  a  step  is  taken, 
resolves  on  everything  in  the  best  manner,  and  conceives  a 
complete  and  orderly  picture  of  the  work  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mind.  Thus  it  was  with  Michael  Angelo  after  he  had  under- 
taken his  finest  work — the  Tomb  of  one  of  the  Popes.  He  did 
not  put  a  modelling  stick  to  the  clay,  nor  a  chisel  to  the  marble, 
for  four  years ;  all  his  friends  blamed  his  supposed  indolence ; 
but  they  understood  him  better  when,  after  he  had  commenced, 
they  witnessed  not  one  moment's  intermission  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  except  such  as  was  required  by  nature  and  the  duties 
of  religion.  This  circumstance,  contrasted  with  the  habit  of 
Mirabeau,  will  exhibit  the  difference  of  intellectual  operation 
which  exists  between  a  great  predominance  of  the  nervous,  and 
a  predominance  of  the  bilious. 

On  the  whole,  the  nervous  is  the  most  disposed  of  any  of  the 
pure  temperaments  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and,  as  it  is  always 
marked  by  delicate  health,  and  great  excitability,  it  may  be 
considered!  in  those  respects  as  the  opposite  extreme  to  the 
athletic  nervous.  This  accords  with  the  remark  which  I  before 
noted,  that  great  intellect  is  seldom  found  in  a  body  of  robust 
health. 

The  bilious-nervous  is  a  temperament  which  has  comprised 
a  large  number  of  great  intellectual  characters.  With  some- 
thing of  the  self-on^nating'and  self-confiding  powers  of  the 
bilious,  together  with  the  acute  perception  which  oelongs  to  the 
nervous,  a  character  is  formed  whicn  it  will  be  easy  to  see  ii 
well  adapted  effectively  to  receive  the  impulses  of  an  intellectual 
organization.  It  may  be  observed  strongly  marked  in  the  por- 
traits of  Bacon,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Dante.  Dr  Spurzheim 
has  given  the  face  of  Buchanan,  the  historian  of  Scotland  and 
the  Latin  poet,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  face  formed  bjr  this 
combination.  The  general  outline  of  the  bold  features  will  be 
seen  to  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  immortal 
four  which  I  have  named. 

As  the  sanguine  temperament  contributes  most  to  female 
beautV)  the  perfection  of  the  manly  figure  bdongs  to  a  combi- 

pp« 
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nation  of  the  nervous  with  the  sanguine,  when  it  approaches 
the  athletic,  or  of  the  bilious  with  the  nervous.  The  Antinous 
and  the  young  Apollo  belong  to  the  pure  sanguine,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  their  excellencies  belong  rather  to  the  feminine 
than  to  the  masculine  character.  The  oeau-ideal  of  man  will 
be  looked  for  in  something  between  the  Apollo  and  the  Far- 
nesian  Hercules,  in  which  moderate  fulness  is  given  by  the 
sanguine  or  the  bilious,  and  determination  of  muscle  with 
proper  tenuity  of  the  wrists  and  ancles  by  the  nervous. 

In  the  celebrated  picture  of  Fuseli  of  our  first  parents  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  the  contrast  between  the  two  figures  is 
shewn  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the  distinctions  of  tem- 
|)erament  may  be  beautifully  traced. 

The  expression  of  each  ten>perament  is  transcendently  given 

in  the  description  of  the  divine  Milton,  beginning  with  the 

words — 

"  Both 
Not  equal  as  their  sex,  not  equal  seemed; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed, 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him — 
His  fair  large  front  and  eje  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hunc 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad ; 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadoYned  golden  tresses  wore, 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved* 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils  which  implied 
Subiection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway* 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received  ; 
Yielded  with  coy  submission  modest  pride 
And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay.'* 

With  a  few  general  remarks  I  shall  conclude. 

The  antithesis  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  is  the  nervous ; 
that  of  the  sanguine,  the  bilious.  Their  tendencies  will  be  seen, 
1  think,  in  all  the  organs  affected  by  each  to  be  thus  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  other.  The  lymphatic  and  the  nervous 
hold  the  simple  and  intelligible  extremes  of  the  laziest  and  the 
most  active;  the  one  will  be  only  happy  when  he  is  doing 
something ;  the  other  will  dispose  of  the  question  de  finibfi^  by 
considering,  that  exertion  is  the  summnm  malum^  and  inaction 
the  summum  bonum.  Equally  well  marked,  though  not  quite 
so  simple,  is  the  distinction  between  the  sangume  and  the 
bilious.  The  sanguine  man  will  have  his  pursuits  and  charac- 
ter formed  by  the  circumstances  which  surround  him ;  from 
them  he  will  derive  his  pleasures,  which  will  seldom  have  much 
relation  to  futurity.  The  bilious  man,  on  the  contrary,  may 
perform  the  duties  wh'ch  may  be  placed  before  him  by  external 
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circumstances,  but  he  will  perform  them  in  his  own  way  ;  more 
often  will  he  choose  his;Own  pursuits,  and  he  will  always  have 
a  character  of  his  own,  his  pleasure  will  be  little  dependent  on 
those  about  him  ;  they  will  originate  in  himself,  ana  he  will  be 
generally  prepared  to  say — 

• 

'*  No  matter  where,  if  /  be  still  the  tame.*' 

The  sanguine  man  will  ask  and  follow  the  advice  of  friends ; 
the  bilious  will  value  advice  only  as  it  supplies  him  with  mate- 
rials on  which  to  found  his  own  judgment  The  sanguine  will 
be  free  and  ready  in  his  first  introduction  to  strangers ;  the 
bilious  will  be  taciturn  and  often  repulsive. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  differences  of  character  are  too 
marked  to  depend  only  on  the  temperaments,  and  will  not  exist 
unless  there  is  a  difference  of  organization  co-operating.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  my  own  experience  has  led  me  to  conclude, 
that  variations  of.  not  less  importance  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  most  frequently  marked,  if  not  produced,  by  a  cer- 
tain difference  of  temperaments.  For  illustration,  we  will 
pursue  the  comparison  between  the  sanguine  and  the  bilious 
man.  Let  both,  with  their  general  development  the  same, 
have  equally  the  organs  of  Imitation,  Gaiety,  Ideality,  Even- 
tuality and  Language,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  not  too  much 
Caution  nor  Secretiveness ;  both  will  therefore  have  the  orga- 
nization fitted  to  make  them  shine  in  conversation,  but  there 
may  be  as  great  a  difference  between  them  as  would  exist  in  the 
conversation  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  of  Samuel  Coleridge. 
The  polished  gentleman,  the  man  who  knows  exactly  the 
**  when  and  how  to  commence  a  conversation,  and  to  keep  it 
going  with  little  chit-chat  when  substance  is  wanting ;  who 
pleases  every  one^  and  pleases  directly  he  is  introduced,  would 
nave  a  predominance  in  the  sanguine ;  with  the  same  cerebral 
development,  the  bilious  man  would  never  be  talkative,  unless 
he  had  something  worth  saying ;  he  may  assume  a  respectful, 
but  he  would  always  retain  a  dignified  air.  He  would  have 
some  reason  for  commencing  a  conversation,  and  would  then 
charm  by  his  intelligent  eloquence. 

The  sanguine  man,  powerfully  operated  on  by  Secretiveness, 
would  be  ready  to  extort  from  every  one  a  promise  not  to  tell, 
and  would  then  tell  them  everything.  The  bilious  man  so 
constituted,  would  realise  the  description  of  Tiberius  given  by 
Tacitus^  **  when  he  had  no  secret,  he  would  always  seem  as  if 
he  wished  to  conceal  something  from  you.^ 

The  bilious  and  the  sanguine  man  would  both  be  susceptible 
<>f  strong  feelings  of  love  and  friendship.  With  the  very 
same  organs,  the  sanguine  man  would  be  a  lover  or  a  friend  at 
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first  sight,  and  would  change  the  object  without  much  com- 
punction when  absence  or  danger  rendered  it  more  conducive 
to  his  present  gratification  to  do  so.  The  bilious  man  would 
be  somewhat  less  disposed  to  form  a  friendship,  or  to  fall  in 
love,  but  he  would  afterwards  feel  permanently  and  unceasingly, 
and  neither  absence  nor  danger  would  lessen  his  attachment. 
While  the  sanguine  man  would  weep  and  express  the  sincerest 
sympathy  with  his  friend  in  distress,  the  bilious  man  would  die 
for  him. 

Both  organized  as  I  have  described  above,  might  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  same  external  circumstances,  but  they  would 
derive  their  pleasure  from  different  sources,  and  hold  it  in  dif- 
ferent manners.  Miltor/s  L' Allegro,  may  have  the  same  orga- 
nization as  II  Penseroso ;  but  L^ Allegro  must  have  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  sanguine,  and  II  Penseroso  of  the  bilious. 

But  1  fear,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long  with  a  paper,  on  the  preparation  of  which  I  have  been 
able  to  bestow  a  very  insufficient  degree  of  attention,  consider- 
ing that  the  subject  is  comparatively  new.  In  regard  to  the 
views  which  I  feel  most  anxious  should  be  understood,  that  is, 
that  each  temperament  has  a  more  definite  influence  than  is 
ascribed  to  it  by  phrenologists  in  general,  I  am  aware  that  I 
must  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  appeal  to  your  own  individual 
experience.  The  few  facts  which  I  have  adduced  serve  only  as 
illustrations,  as  examples,  indeed,  of  the  proofs  on  which  I 
have  founded  my  own  conclusions,  but  not  as  evidence  for  your 
judgment.  One  great  difficulty  in  this  respect,  is  the  almost 
impossibility  of  discriminating  slight  shades  of  difference  in 
temperament  except  from  the  living  subject,  and  hence  I  can- 
not make  an  appeal  to  skulls  and  casts.  The  importance  of 
the  investigation  is  not,  however,  lessened  by  its  difficulty,  and 
if,  in  this  essay,  I. may  have  succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  sub- 

^'ect  is  important,  and  have  added  one  single  remark  which  may 
ight  the  path  to  them,  or  made  an  arrangement  which  may 
assist  the  memory,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied. 

To  conclude,  I  will  abate  something  of  my  pretensions  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  observing  the  temperaments  when  a  san- 
guine man  can  be  found  who  is  a  profound  investigator  of 
abstract  truth,  let  his  Causality  and  Comparison  be  what  they 
may  ;  when  a  lymphatic  man  is  found  who  is  prompt  and  per- 
severing, though  he  have  Destructiveness  and  Firmness  in  tneir 
fullest  development ;  when  a  nervous  man  can  pursue  a 
question  in  metaphysics  with  dogged  inductive  perseverance ; 
or  when  an  example  is  adduced  of  a  bilious  man  who  is  always 
ready  to  concede  everything,  and  to  converse  with  every  one, 
let  him  possess  any  development  that  a  phrenologist  may 
prescribe. 
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Ljmpbatic. 


Cmruponding  Organ$* 

Secretiveness. 
Cautiousness. 


Oppoting  Organt. 

Netrly  all  the  other  propeo- 
sities  and  the  intellectual 
Acuities. 


Sanguine. 


Biiiouf. 


Nervous. 


Amativeness. 

CombatlFeness. 

Self-Esteem. 

Hope. 

Manrellousness. 

Gaietj. 

LoFe  of  Approbation. 

Imitation. 

Eventuality. 

Language. 

Amativeness. 

Attachment. 

Combativeness. 

Destructiveness. 

Self-Esteem. 

Firnmess.  , 

Secretiveness. 

Comparison. 

Causality.  ^ 

Destructiveness. 
Self-Esteem. 
Love  of  Approbation. 
InteUectuil  fiKuLties  in  ge- 
neral. 


The  contemplative  facuHies. 

Firmness. 

Destructiveness. 


Gaiety. 

Manrellousness. 


Sensual  Tendencies. 


ATsfs  iff  ^  EdUor.>-^We  hstve  made  room  for  the  preceding  communication, 
because  il  is  ingeniously  and  ably  wiitteot  and  because  the  sul^t  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  extending  our  know, 
ledge  of  It.  There  are  many  of  the  author's  remarks  with  which  we  do  not 
agree,  bat  as  every  one  ought  to  be  hMf  heard,  we  have  left  them  unaltered. 
In  the  hope  of  leadinc  our  readers  to  male  fresh  observations.  In  the  fUnda- 
mental  ioea  that  one  Kind  of  temperament  is  more  &vourable  to  the  exercise 
of  certain  Acuities  than  another,  we  entirely  concur;  but  that  it  necessarily 
implies  their  uniform  predominance  as  features  of  charscter,  is^  we  think, 
disproved  by  daily  expeiWuce.  In  his  descriptions,  the  author  seems  to  us  to 
aa^n  mental  peculiarities  too  much  to  temperament,  and  too  little  to  de- 
velopment of  brain,  and  if  his  views  were  sound  to  the  extent  which  be  believes 
them,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  old  phyaioffnomical  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
peraments (perliaps  in  a  somewhat  Improved  shape)  would  almost  supersede 
the  phrenological  philosophy.  We  trust,  that  the  author  will  receive  these 
reniarks  in  l£idness,  and  accept  our  best  thanks  for  his  communication.  The 
essay  dlsplavs  so  much  acuteneas  and  fleneral  talent,  that  we  are  ghkl  to  hail 
Urn  at  a  fouow-labouier  in  the  causes  truth.  - 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

THE  POPE   VERSUS  PHRENOLOGY. 

Mil  George  Combe  lately  received  the  following  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Rome ; — 

"  Mr  Dear  Sir,  Rome,  20^  March  1837. 

"  Thinking  it  might  interest  you  to  see  a  Papal  advertisement 
of  one  of  your  works,  I  send  you  one,  which  has  also  been 
posted  in  large  placards  on  the  walls.  The  edict  is,  I  should 
think,  rather  directed  against  Fossati  than  you :  he,  I  think, 
was  banished  from  Milan  some  years  ago,  for  lecturing  on 
Phrenology.  Broussais^  lectures  are  exposed  for  sale  in  some 
of  the  windows  here. 

"  The  publishers  of  the  proscribed  books  are,  I  believe,  ge- 
nerally gainers  by  these  edicts. 

^^  I  have  shewn  your  article  on  cholera  (in  the  Journal)  to 
several  persons,  who  highly  approved  of  it;  and  I  was  at  one 
time  in  nopes  of  being  able  to  get  it  translated  and  printed  for 
circulation :  but  one  who  was  very  earnest  at  first,  and  even 
commenced  the  translation — took  fright — and  so  at  present 
the  matter  is  at  a  stand ;  but  I  shall  hope  to  succeed  better 
another  opportunity."" 

As  our  readers  may  feel  some  curiosity  to  see  a  Pope'^s  Bull, 
we  subjoin  the  document  entire. 

DECRETUM 

Feria   III   die   14   Febniarii   1837. 

i^acra  CongregcUio  Eminentissimorum 
ac  Reverendissimorum  S.  Romanae  JEccle- 
site  Carrfi«a/e«w  a  SANCTISSIMO  DOMI- 
NO  NOSTRO  GREGORIO  PAPA  XVI. 
Sanctaque  Sede  ApostoUca  Indict  Librorum 
pravae  Doctrinae ,  eorumdemqne  proscri-- 
ptioni ,  expurgntioni ,  ac  permisswni  in 
universa  Christiana  Repuolica  pneposito^ 
rum  ,  et  Delegatorum  ,  habita  in  Palaiio 
Apostolico  VaticanOy  damnavit ,  et  damnat^ 
proscripsit ,  proscribitque  ,  vel  alias  damna- 
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ta  y  atque  proscripta  in  Indicem  Librorum 
prohibttarum  referri  mandavit ,  et  mandat 
Opera ,  qiuB  sequuntur  : 

AfiBireg  de  Rome  ,  par  M.  F.  de  la  Mennais.    Decrei. 

14  Februarii  1887. 
L'aMedio  di  Fireiise.     Capitoli  XXX.     Deer,  eod. 
Religioii  Saint-Simonienne ,  Lemons  sor  rindiittrie  et 

lea  Finances ,  prononceea  k  la  Salle  de  TAtbenee  par 

J.  Per6ire ,  suivies  d*un  Frojet  de  Banqu^.     Uicr^ 

eod. 
Lettre  du  Pere  ^  Charles  Duveyrier ,  tor  la  vie  eter- 

nelle.    Deer.  eod. 
Parole  du  P6re ,  ^  la  Cour  d' Assises.     Deer.  eod. 
Considerations  Socialessur  PArchitectonicque,  par  Victor 

-  Considerant.    Deer.  eod. 
Iddio  e  rUomo.    Salterio  di  Gabriele  Rossetti.    Deer. 

eod. 
NouTeao  Manuel  de  Phrlnologie  par  George  Combe , 

ourrage  traduit  de  1* Anglais  et  augmente  d*additions 

nombreuses  et  des  notes »  par  le  Doctenr  J.  Fossati. 
.  Deer.  eod. 
Occident  et  Orient.  Ekudes  politiqnes ,  morales ,  Reli- 

gieuses  pendant  1833 — 1834.  de  I'Ere  Chretienne 

1249—1250.  de  I'H^re  par  E.  Barrault.     Deer. 

eod. 
Opere  inedite  di  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola ,  tW  alio 

tUuio  n  Libri  cinque  dell'  Italia  CMfitf  inUium  „  Dell' 

Italia  „  Libro  prime.  I.  Principi.    Deer.  eod. 
Le  Tombeau  de  toutes  les  Philosophies  tant  anciennes , 

qoe  modemes,  oa  exposition  raison^  d'an  nouveau 

systeme  de  TUnlvers  etc     Par  R«  B.    Deer.  eod. 
Corso  Complete  di  Lesioni  di  Teologia  Dormatica  per 

uso  delle  Scuole  Teologiche  di  Siolia  del  Rev.  Can. 

Micbele  Stella.     Auctor  laudabUUer  u  subjecit  et  rt" 

prooabiL  Deer.  22  Sqdembris  1&36. 


Hague  nemo  oi/uscumque  gradu^ ,  et 
conditionis  praedicta  Opera  damnata  ,  atque 
proscripta  ,  quocumque  loco  ,  et  quocumque 
*  idiofnate  ,  aut  in  posterum  edere  ,  ^ut  edita 
legere  ,  vel  retinere  audeat ,  sed  Locorum 
Ordinariie  ,  aut  haereticae  pravitatis  Inqui- 
sitorihus  ea  tradere  teneatur ,  suh  pomuf  in 
Indice  Librorum  vetiforum  indictis. 

Quibus  SANCTISSIMO  DOMINO 
NOSTBO  GREGORIO  PAPjE XVI, per 
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me  infrascriptum  Secretarium  relatis ,  SAN- 
CTITAS  SUA  Decretum  probavit ,  etpro^ 
mulgari  prtecepit     In  qtwrumfidem  etc. 
Datum  RonuB  die  20  Febmarii  1837. 

J.  Card.  Justinianus  Praefectus. 

Loco  ^  SigiUi 

Fr.  Thomas  Antoninus  B^ola  Ord.  Praed.^ 
Sac.  Congr.  Indids  Secretarius. 

Die  25.  Febmarii  1837  supradictum  Deerehtm  affixum 
H  puMcafumJiiii  ad  S.  MaritB  sttper  Minervam^ 
Basilic€B  Prineipis  Apastolorum ,  PalatH  S>  OffieU^ 
Curia  Irmooentianet  valtfosy  et  in  aliis  loeis  soUtis 
Vrbis  per  me  Ahysium  POorri  Apost.  Curt. 

Joseph  Cherabini  Hag.  Cars. 


ROMM  1837  Ex  Typographia  Rev.  Cam.  Apost. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PATEIOTISM.    By  Mr  W.  B. 
Hodgson.    (Continued  from  voL  X.  p.  801.) 

**  Non  aba  re  ftteiit  tria  hotninum  ambitioDis  genera  et  quasi  gradiu  dis. 
tinguere ;  primum,  eonim,  qui  propriam  potentiam  ,in  patoia  aua  amplificare 
cupiunt,  quod, genus  vulgare  est  et  qegener.  Secundum,  eonun,  q^i  patriae 
potentiam  et  imperium  inter  humanum  genus  amplificare  nituntur;  illud 
plus  certe  habet  dignitatis,  eupidilatu  haud  Minus,  Quod  si  quis  humanis  ge» 
neris  Ipaius  potentuun  et  imperium  in  rerum  universitatem  instaurare  et  am- 
plificare conetur ;  ea  procul  dubio  ambitio  (si  modo  ita  vocanda  sit)  retiquls 
et  sanior  est  et  augustior." — Bacon,  Nov,  Org.  IL  129. 

^  Christian  charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world ;  and  when  fiiendahim 
were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world,  charity  was  little,  like  the  sun  drawn  in 
at  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning  glass ;  but  Chria- 
tian  charity  is  fiiendship  expanded  like  the  iace  of  the  sun  when  he  mounts 
above  the  eastern  hills.  * — ^Bishop  Taylob.*-. TVeottM  qf  Friendship,   , 

I.  T6e  first  evil  consequence  which  I  have  stated  to  arise 
from  the  undue  predominance  of  Patriotism  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
is,  that  the  glory  or  greatness  of  a  country  having  been  con- 
sidered something  different  from  the  ^;ood  of  the  individuals 
who  inhabit  it,  the  interests  of  the  individual  have  been  unjust- 
ly sacrificed  to  the  collective  1)ody. 
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The  great  end  of  man^s  being  is  the  perfection  of  his  own 
nature.     He  is  destined  to  progress  for  ever  as  an  individual, 
not  a  form,  a  mere  limb  of  a  society,  useless  and  unconscious 
except  when  joined  to  the  great  mass.     I  may  be  told  that  man 
was  made  for  society.     I  grant  it,  but  it  was  not  that  his  own 
great  interests  should  be  sacrificed  for  its  advancement,  not  that 
the  unit  of  his  existence  should  be  merged  in  the  whole  sum, 
but  because  society  affords  the  best  field  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  individual  powers.     It  is  there  only  that  his  faculties  find 
their  appropriate  exercise.     It  is  there  that  his  intellect  finds  its 
materials  and  a  stimulus  to  exertion  ;  it  is  there  his  benevolence 
and  his  integrity  find  their  objects ;  in  short,  it  is  there  that  his 
whole  nature,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  fitted  for  still  greater 
and  more  rapid  improvement  in  another  state.     The  very  name 
individual  implies  that  he  has  an  undivided  and  essentia  unit^ 
of  nature ;  something  which  belongs  entirely  to  himself,  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  others ;  he  has  feeling  ideas,  and  character 
of  his  own ;  he  is  to  become  great  in  himself  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  it  is  as  a  separate  existence,  not  as  a  member  of  a  body, 
that  his  nature  is  to  be  purified  and  exalted.  The  very  vices  of 
society  may  be  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  an  individual 
mind ;  the  injustice,  the  deceptions  oi  others  furnish  us  with  the 
trials  of  our  fortitude  and  moral  resolution  ;  without  such  temp- 
tations, in  mane's  present  condition,  no  virtue  can  be  perfected, 
and  such  can  be  found  only  in  society.     I  may  be  asxed.  Shall 
a  man  then  not  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  those  of  the  greater 
number  ?    I  answer,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  his  real  interests ;  I 
admit  that  he  ought,  if  called  on  by  necessity,  to  risk  his  world- 
ly prosperity,  to  expose  even  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
trymen, for  thQ  advancement  of  the  happiness  of  the  majority  ; 
but  I  contend  that  these  are  not  his  real  interests.     That  all 
these  are  great  blessings  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  ;  no  one 
can  do  so  without  gross  by pocrisy,  or  equally  gross  insensibility ; 
but  they  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  assist  the  promotion 
of  the  great  end  of  our  Being,  the  perfecting  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.      When  a  man  impoverishes  himself,  or 
loses  his  life,  in  his  labours  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men, 
this  is  not  the  loss,  it  is  the  attainment  of  our  highest,  our  only 
real  and  permanent  interests,  such  conduct  is  indeed  styled  self- 
denial,  self-sacrifice;  but  by  self  is  here  meant  only  the  inferior 
part  of  self ;  it  is  the  subjugation  of  the  lower  principles  of  our 
nature  to  the  more  noble  and  exalted.     And  what  but  this  b 
the  great  object  of  our  existence  ?     When,  then,  we  toil,  or  suf- 
fer, or  die,  for  the  good  of  our  fcUow-roen,  we  do  not  destroy 
our  own  happiness,  we  insure  it ;  we  do  not  sacrifice  our  real 
interests,  we  attain  them ;  we  do  not  injure  our  own  nature, 
we  ennoble  and  perfect  it.     So  far  as  a  man^s  worldly  advan- 
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tages  arc  concerned^  all  should  be  held  as  little  worth  wheo 
compared  with  the  good  of  others;  but  our  own  integrity,  our 
peace  of  conscience,  our  only  real  wealth,  our  only  real  liappi- 
Tiess,  we  ought  to  hold  fast ;  we  ought  to  despise  wealth,  and 
ease,  and  honours,  and  life  itself,  when  put  in  competition  with 
the  good  of  others;  but  our  own  virtue,  our  own  sense  of  jus- 
tice,- our  own  benevolence,  whatever  good  to  others  we  may 
fancy  will  be  the  result  of  their  violation,  we  ought  most  un- 
hesitatingly to  preserve. 

But,  further,  the  permanent  interests  of  society  can  never  be 
inconsistent  with  our  own.  We  are  all  human  beings,  partakers 
of  the  same  nature,  objects  of  the  same  Providence,  subjects  of 
the  same  laws,  heirs  of  the  same  destiny.  The  ultimate  happi- 
ness  of  all  mankind,  therefore,  must  be  attained  by  the  same 
means ;  and  thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  interests  of  all  man- 
kind are  perfectly  compatible.  It  is  by  the  application  of  this 
principle  that  we  may  distinguish  real,  enduring,  blessings  from 
-temporary  and 'unsiatisfactory  enjoyments.  Those  are  the  only 
real  blessings  of  which  we  do  not  aeprive  others  by  our  own  at- 
tainment of  them.  •  Others  may  become  poor  because  we  become 
rich ;  others  may  be  humble  liecause  we  are  exalted ;  others 
may  pine  in  wretchedness,  because  we  roll  in  luxury  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  any  can  be  wicked  because  we  are  good,  that  any 
can  be  cruel  because  we  are  benevolent,  that  any  can  be  profane 
because  we  are  pious,  that  any  can  be  unjust  because  we  are 
upright.  Thus  are  all  men^s  real  interests  identical ;  and  thus 
when  we  prefer  our  own  virtue,  our  own  moral  principle,  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  our  country,  we  do  not  injure  our  country ; 
its  territory  may  be  less  extended,  its  wealth  less  abundant,  its 
wealth  among  nations  less  conspicuous ;  but  neither  territory, 
nor  wealth,  nor  rank,  when  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  justice, 
is  a  permanent  blessing ;  and  our  country  is  not  less  just,  not 
less  virtuous,  because  we  refused  our  sanction  to  the  commission 
of  injustice.  Nay,  further,  when  we  maintain  our  own  integrity, 
we  advance  the  real  interests  of  the  society  or  country  to  which 
we  belong.  The  real  interests  of  a  country  can  be  insured  only 
by  the  attainment  of  those  of  its  individual  inhabitants.  And 
here  again,  we  have  a  test  by  which  we  can  discover  the  real  in- 
terests of  a  nation.  A  country,  as  a  country,  may  be  powerful, 
as  a  country,  it  may  be  rich ;  but  the  power  and  riches  may  be 
confined  inthe  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  great  majority  may  be 
sunk  in  poverty  and  degradation  ;  it  may  possess  great  renowa 
in  other  regions,  it  may  conquer  other  nations,  and  extend  its 
confines  on  every  side ;  and  yet  at  home  all  may  be  anarchy  and 
wretchedness  ;  as,  for  example,  at  Rome,  where,  during  the  civil 
wars,  both  its  foreign  greatness  and  domestic  misery,  the  power 
of  the  state,  and  the  debasement  of  the  individual,  reached  at 
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once  their  greatest  height.  But,  a  country  cannot  be  good^ while 
the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  depraved ;  or  happy  while 
the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  wretched.  By  increasing, 
then,  the  amount  of  virtue  in  a  state,  you  effectually  consult  its 
real  interests.  Every  victory  over  selfishness  and  propensity  in 
the  individual  adds  to  its  true  greatness ;  no  effort  for  the  at- 
tainment of  virtue  is  lost ;  every  step  which  an  individual  takesr 
in  the  path  of  mora]  improvement,  not  only  elevates  himself,  but 
augments  his  influence  over  others ;  his  instructions  and  exam- 
ple operate  on  the  minds  of  all  around  him,  these  again  act  on 
those  with  wliom  they  are  ainnected,  the  impulse  once  given 
extends  in  an  ever-wideninc;  circle,  and  it  is  thus  good  is  multi^ 

Elied,  and  it  is  thus  good  will  ultimately  prevail.  I  will  not 
ere  enlarge  on  the  natural  tmd  invariable  tendency  of  obedience 
to  the  moral  laws,  to  increase  even  the  temporal  prosperity  and 
happinesi)  both  of  individuals  and  nations.  That  such  is  the 
fact  it  would  be  more  easy  than  necessary  to  establish. 

Men,  believing  it  their  highest  duty  to  advance  the  interest 
of  their  country,  and  being  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  what 
constituted  this,  have  indexed  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  the 
noblest  principles  of  their  nature,  rather  than  the  lowest,  which 
have  in  most  cases  been  sacrificed.  Self  is  usually  understood 
to  mean  the  lower  parts  of*  self,  but  it  might  with  much  more 
reason  be  contended,  that  it  is  the  higher  powers,  man'^s  peculiar 
endowments,  which  constitute  his  real,  immortal  self.  And  in 
this  sense  has  self-sacrifice  been  too  prevalent  in  the  world  ;  it  is 
its  prevalence  in  this  sense  of  which  I  have  to  complain.  Not 
the  least  of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  fundamental  error  is  the 
distinction  between  individual  and  political  morality,  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  moral  code  for  the  individual  and  another  for 
the  state.*  The  most  obvious  laws  of  justice  have  been  violated, 
and  the  simplest  principles  of  right  have  been  contravened,  but 
no  crime  has  been  committed  if  these  violations  had  for  their 
object  the  aggrandizement  of  a  state.     A  king,  as  representative 

*  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  emplojed  bj  Junes  VI.  as  Ambassador  to  the 
republic  of  Venice.  As  be  passed  through  Augsbui^  he  was  desired  by  a 
literary  character  to  write  something  in  his  album  ;  he  wrote  in  Latin,  **  an 
Ambassador  is  a  good  man,  sent  abroad  to  lie,  for  the  good  of  his  country.** 

*^Toute8  lea  a^rdlt^  qui  ont  M  ddluteite  sur  le  droit  politique  viennent 
de  ce  qu^on  a  cru  que  les  princes,  et  les  peuples,  n*etaient  pas  soumis  aux 
mimes  devoirs  que  les  particuliers.** — Essu  sur  les  Pr^uges. — Lond.  I770. — 
We  find  this  doctrine  even  in  Plato,  ^  rut  k^x**^*  ^  *^'  w§Xtmi  h  w%^  r$rn  ix- 
Xmi,  w^tntiu  >/'iv)iW«i  9  wktfutJt  9  w»XtT^  U%»M  Iw  ^fiXiif  mt  wKtff***  De 
RepuK  liL  In  his  Dialogue  on  Justice,  he  illustrates  the  change  of  the 
moral  character  of  actions  according  as  they  are  performed  to  a  friena  or  to  an 
enemy,  by  the  hands  or  eyes,  whicn  are  <^ed  right  or  left,  according  as  we 
speak  of  them  as  they  appear  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  person  opposite  to  us. — 
Both  these  passages  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 
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of  the  State,  has  been  gifted  with  the  power  of  dispenmng  with 
divine  no  less  than  human  laws.  We  now  happily  seldom  hear 
of  this  distinction,  but,  at  no  very  distant  period  it  was  almost 
universal.  When  the  unhappy  Charles  First  pleaded,  that  to 
pass  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Earl  of  StrafFord  was  con- 
trary to  his  conscience,  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  demoo- 
strated  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  conscience,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  that  his  public  conscience  as  a  king  might  dispense 
with  his  private  conscience  as  a  man.*  Another  fatal  and  me- 
lancholy result  may  be  traced  in  the  systematic  and  entire  sub- 
jection of  all  moral  principle  in  thousands  of  men  to  the  fancied 
interests  of  their  country,  universally  prevalent  in  the  military 
establishments  of  our  own  and  other  nations.  This  is  one  of 
those  institutions  to  whose  presence  we  are  reconciled,  and  to 
whose  real  nature  we  are  blinded,  by  the  deadening  influence  of 
habit  What  we  see  before  us  every  day  does  not  excite  our 
attention,  and  its  absurdity,  however  great,  never  engages  a 
single  thought.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  monstrous  than 
that  thousands  of  free  agents,  of  moral  and  responsible  beings 
should,  on  any  account  whatever,  divest  themselves  of  the  right 
of  acting  as  their  own  conscience  directs  them,  and  should  com- 
mit their  whole  moral  nature  to  the  keeping  of  others ;  should 
swear  never  to  question  the  commands  of  a  superior,  but  to  obey 
them,  however  repugnant  to  their  own  ideas  of  justice  and  bene- 
vdence?  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  this  vo- 
luntary desecration,  this  voluntary  trampling  on  the  highest 
privilege  and  glory  of  human  nature.  The  whole  tendency  of 
this  system  is  not  merely  to  weaken,  but  utterly  to  prevent  in 
its  victims,  all  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  substitutes  a 
false  standard  of  moral  obligation  ;  it  tests  the  merit  of  actions 
not  by  their  accordance  with  Crod's  will,  or  his  voice  speakine 
in  man^s  own*  heart,  but  by  their  consistence  with  an  unnatural 
discipline,  and  the  command  of  a  temporary  superior.^     And 

*  D^Isneli'B  Curios,  of  Liter.  2d  series,  vol  ii.  p.  15. 

t  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  in  tax  article  on  the  Austrian  army  (United  Ser. 
Jour.,  Oct.  1836),  censures  the  custom  of  allowing  soldiers  of  interior  rank  to 
be  members  of  a  court-martial  The  reason  he  assigns  is  in  \iis  own  words  as 
follows *'  The  duty  cf  an  inferior  U  to  obey  implicitly  and  without  reflec- 
tion. The  practice  of  command  begets  habits  of  judging  of  the  character, 
conduct,  and  motives  of  others,  and  enables  an  officer  to  make  a  just  esti- 
mate of  offences,  ....  but  the  whole  course  of  thought  and  actioD  of 
the  inferior  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  that  independence  of  judgmenW  and 
the  habit  of  considering  the  merits  of  other  men's  conduct,  which  is  indisp^- 
sable  in  persons  who  are  to  sit  on  the  trial  of  others."  The  principle  hare 
recognised  seems  to  me  to  warrant  a  much  more  important  and  extended  con- 
clusion than  that  which  Capt  Hall  contents  himself  with  drawing.  To  my 
mind  it  furnishes  a  powerful  argument  against  the  whole  present  system  of 
military  establishments.  I  may  be  told  that  without  such  a  system  war  can- 
not be  conducted.  But  tha  true  inference- from  this  statement,  even  grant- 
ing it  to  be  correct,  is,  not  that  the  system  is  proper,  but  that  war  is  im- 
proper.   An  institution,  which  on  broad  principles  is  proved  to  be  an  abuse. 
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jret  all  this  is  cmisecrated  under  the  specious  names  of  patriotism 
and  solemn  duty ;  and  creatures,  who  have,  of  their  own  accord, 
ceased  to  be  men,  and  become  machines,  are  honoured  as  patriots 
and  heroes  !  Tlie  same  original  fallacy  we  see  operating  in  the 
practice  of  encouraging  trade  in  articles  injurious  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country,  because  they  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the 
state. 

**  The  exdse  it  fkttened  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot;  and  ten  thousand  casks, 

For  ever  dribbUng  out  their  base  contents. 

Touched  bj  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  awmj. 

Drink,  and  be  mad,  then,  *tls  your  country  bids ! 
~  Gloriously  drunk,  obey  the  important  call  I 

Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats ; 

Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more.'* 

Cow  PES,  Task,  b.  Iv. 

And  in  the  right,  or  rather  power,  which  society  has  assumed  of 
disposing  of  the  lives,  and  we  know  not  how  far  the  immortal 
destiny,  of  individuals,  under  pretence  of  defending  its  own 
safety ;  I  mean  the  legalized  murder,  known  by  the  name,  ca- 
pital punishment.  My  limits  forbid  me  to  enlarge  on  these  and 
other  rami6cations  of  the  grand  error  too  long  committed  in 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  interests  of  an  individual  and 
a  state,  or  collection  of  individuals,  and  in  erecting  the  latter 
into  an  unreal  supremacy  over  the  former.  I  must  hasten  to 
the  second  branch  of  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  illustrate. 

II.  The  interests  of  mankind  at  large  have  been  too  much 
neglected  for  those  of  a  nngle  nation.  This  rAult  may  appear 
opposed  to  the  former,  that  consisted  in  the  elevation  of  a  wnole 
to  the  injury  of  its  parts ;  this  in  the  elevation  of  a  part  to  the 
injury  of  tlie  whole.  But  they  are  really  consistent ;  both  have 
the  same  origin, — ^ignorance  of  the  universal  rights  and  interests 
of  man  as  man.  These  are  still  but  imperfectly  understood : 
society  has  indeed  advanced ;  men  have  ceased  to  bound  their 
wishes  by  their  own  individual  grati6cation9  they  have  reoogttia- 
ed  in  some  degree  the  claim  of  others  on  their  sympathy  and 
assistance ;  but  their  views  have  been  confined  within  too  narrow 
limits ;  it  is  to  those  almost  entirely  whom  nature  has  placed  in 
the  same  society  or  country  to  whom  this  benevolence  has  been 
hitherto  extended.  Hence  the  neglect  of  the  good  of  mankind, 
when  it  seemed  to  dash  with  that  of  a  particuliu*  nation.     I  trust 

is  not  the  less  an  abuse^  because  it  is  necetsarv  to  the  support  of  another 
abuae  sUU  neater.  Military  flogging  is  generally  and  Justly  considered  de- 
gimding  u3i  inhuman  i  but  tbeMst  judges  on  the  subject  inform  us,  that 
without  it,  military  ettabliahments,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot  be  main* 
tained.  Contideriiig  their  oature^  it  is  oy  no  means  surprising  that  sudb 
should  be  the  fiurt  I  but  from  thifit  does  not  follow  that  floming  is  justifiable, 
but  that  military  cttablisbments  are  improperly  constitutcST  And  so  it  Is  Ui 
the  present  case.    But  the  sul^ect  ments  and  requires  separate  coudderaitoik 
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that  I  have  already  shewn  that  the  real  interests  of  nations,  like 
those  of  individuals,  can  never  be  opposed  ;  but  their  imagined 
interests  can  be  opposed.  And  it  is  these  which  men  have  most 
eagerly  pursued,  and  their  attainment  has  been  sought  by  any 
means,  however  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  whole  human 
race,  whose  rights  were  so  little  understood.  When,  to  ibis  ig^ 
norance  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  a  nation's  true  interest, 
we  add  the  consideration  that,  under  the  name  of  patriotism,  the 
advancement  of  one*'s  country's  supposed  good  has  been  conse* 
crated  as  the  highest  virtue,  we  have  at  once  an  explanation  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  man  have  been  violated  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  few.  For  examples  we  do  not  require  to 
seek  ;  they  offer  themselves  in  lamentable  abundance. 

To  the  patriotism  of  the  ancient  Romans,  I  have  already  al- 
luded. Their  country  mingled  with  their  every  thoughl ;  every 
place  they  visited,  however  slight  the  resemblance,  ^ggested 
the  recollection  of  their  native  land ;  when  they  saw  the  Tay 
rolling  beneath  them,  they  exclaimed,  **  Behold  the  Tyber  ;'"* 
all  other  nations  they  considered  as  barbarians ;  in  their  lan> 
guage,  the  same  words  denoted  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  ;  abroad 
and  warfare  were  synonymous.*  The  very  tyranny  which  they 
practised  at  home,  strengthened  their  love  of  independence,  and 
their  impatience  of  all  subjection  to 'a  foreign  power.  +  The; 
advancement  of  Rome's  greatness,  accordingly,  was  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  justification  of  the  misery  which  everywhere  marked 
their  desolating  career.  Thousands  of  fellow-beings  were  slain 
in  their  patriotic  wars,  but  the  number  of  Rome's  enemies  was 
diminished  ;  and  what  were  the  lives  of  barbarians  when  weighed 

*  HosHs,  Domi  militiaeque,  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  Belli  domique.  It 
is  a  stranse  fact,  that  the  Romans  had  no  sinffle  word  to  express  either  patriot 
or  patriotism.  The  Roman  character  is  admirably  summed  up  in  the  ibllow- 
ing  passage : — '*  Conchirede  la  mente  mia  ch*eglino  furonos  grandi  piu  che 
buoni,  illustri  piu  che  felici,  per  instituto  oppressor],  per  fortuna  mirabili,  per 
indole  distructori,  generosi,  nelle  malvagit^  eroi  nelle  ingiustezie,  magnaniml 
neile  atrocitk.  Per  le  quali  fiineste  illusioni  tanto  ancom  ne  sin^omba  la 
fiuna,  che  la  strepito  suo  fa  timido  11  giudizio  di  molti,  e  sommerga  la  voce 
de'saggL"— Pent  Notti  Rome.  N.  3,  ColL  vi. 

t  It  has  been  often  remarked  with  astonishment,  that  the  greatest  lovers 
of  personal  freedom  have  often  been  the  greatest  t3rrants.  Phrenology 
furnishes  a  simple,  because  philosophical,  solution  of  this  seeming  inconsistency. 
It  teaches  that  one  feeling,  Self-esteem,  produces  both  impatience  of  control 
and  love  of  power ;  reluctance  to  obey,  and  wish  to  comtnand.  Men,  accord- 
ingly, must  receive  considerable  moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment  before 
they  will  vindicate  their -own  rights  without  infringing  those  of  others.  The 
early  reformera  had  not  long  shaken  the  yoke  of  spiritual  domination  iVom 
their  own  necks,  before  they  sought  to  impose  it  upon  that  of  their  fellow- 
converts.  Washington,  the  liberator  of  America,  was  a  slaveholder,  and, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  ill-regulated  Self-Esteem,  returned  under  cover,  an 
indignant  remonstrance  addressed  to  hinuon  the  subject,  by  Bushton,  the 
sightless  philanthropist  of  Liverpool.  In  the  same  way  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated as  soon  as  they  reached  the  soil  of  Britain,  long  before  slavery  ceased 
in  our  colonies. 
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against  the  security  of  Rome ;  niiUions  w^re  thrown  into  chains 
and  reduced  to  scfrvitude,  but  Rome  was  freed  from  the  dread 
of  slavery ;  nations  were  impovlBrisbed,  but  Rome  was  enriched ; 
eities  were  destroyed,  and  rifled  of  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  art,  but  they  decked  the  palaces  of  Rome ;  countries  were 
depopulated,  but  the  crowds  of  Rome  were  swelled  by  their  in- 
baoitants ;  poverty  and  wretchedness  in  all  tlieir  varied  forms 
surrounded  them  when  abroad,  but  they  thought  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  Rome,  and  hardened  their  hearts  against  compastsion. 
No  cruelty  was  too  inhuman,  no  perfidy  too  detestable,  no  fraud 
too  mean,  no  injustice  too  gross,  to  be  considcffed  innocent  and 
praiseworthy,  if  its  object  was  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
country.  f*rom  this  miserable  delusion  their  very  greatest 
minds  were  not  exempt ;  ^*  Carthage  must  perish,^  was  the 
theme  of  Cato's  every  speech ;  «nd  their  historians,  when  they 
were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  many  of  their 
wars,  extolled  as  heroes  the  men  who  had  conducted  those  very 
wars,  and  brought  them  to  What  they  called  a  happy  termina- 
tion. Thus  one  writer  confesses  that  war  was  declared  against 
the  Cattbaginians,  not  because  they  had  given  any  just  cause 
ftir  hostilities,  but  solely  from  jealousy  of  a  rival  state.  And  vet 
this  very  writer  represents  the  life  of  Scipio,  who  carried  on  that 
war,  as  one  uninterrupted  series  of  virtuous  and  praiseworthy 
actions.*  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  another  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  was  not  even  a  cok)urable 
•pretext  to  justify  the  war  against  the  Numantines,-«nd  yet,  in 
closing  his  account  of  this  very  war,  he  says,  *^  Up  lo  this  period 
^he  Romans  were  virtuous,  excellent,  pous,  upright,  ana  glo- 
rioos.^-f  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
these  writers,  neither  tne  state  which  commences  an  unjust  war, 
nor  the  general  who  conducts  it,  derogate  from  the  upri^tness 
of  their  respective  characters.  J 

The  same  spirit  reigned  aonong  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  rival  states  of  Greece,  before 
they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  Roman  power.  The  verv  limited 
extent  of  t\mr  several  territories  increased  their  mutual  hostility, 
in  verification  of  the  remark,  that  **  the  narrower  the  circle,  the 
more  ardent  the  patriotism.^§  The  Athenians,  in  return  for 
the  important  services  rendered  them  by  the  Platseans  in  the 

*  ^'  Ksmque  iirbem,  magis  invidiA  imperii,  qutm  alius  igus  temporis  noxie 
inTisam  Romano  nomini,  funditus  sustuUt,  fecitque  sue  virtutis  moni- 
roentum.-— VelL  Paterc  I.  12. 

t  ^Hactenus  Populiis  Romanus  paldier,  cgregius,  pius,  tanctus,  atque 
magnificus.**-Florus.  II.  19. 

t  See  Verri't  Notti  Romane,  N.  If.  ColL  3,  4,  and  6.  Jephson's  Roman 
Portraits,  p.  8.  Sclilegel*8  Philoa.  of  Hist,  Vol.  I.  329,  331,  332,  347. 
Lucan.  Phm.  I.  199.  And  NoU  p.  184,  Melmoth's  Transla.  Cic.  de  Amicit. 

§  nulircr,  lAst  Bars  of  PompeU,  VoL  I.  220. 
VOL.  X. — NO.  Lir.  R  r 
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Persian  War,  enacted,  as  a  special  Tavour,  that  that  people 
should  be  included  in  the  public  prayers  offered  up  at  Athens. 
Even  Aristotle,  perhaps  the  profoundest  thinker  of  ancient 
times,  advises  Alexander  to  govern  the  Greeks  like  subjects, 
and  the  barbarians  like  slaves,  for  that  the  one  he  was  to  con- 
sider as  companions,  and  the  others  as  creatures  of  an  inferior 
race.*  It  is  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  feeling,  that  renders  so 
splendid  the  panegyric  which  a  modem  historian  pronounces 
upon  Aristides,  that  noble  exception  :  **  Aristides  had  learned 
to  prefer  glory  to  pleasure ;  the  interest  of  his  country  to  his 
own  personal  glory ;  and  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity 
even  to  the  interests  of  his  country .**■(• 

Among  the  Jews,  the  exclusive  spirit  was  the  very  essence  of 
their  national  existence.  The  Father  of  mankind  was  in  their 
eyes  only  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  Jerusalem, 
the  Holy  City,  was  his  peculiar  dwelling-place,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  salvation  of  the  Gentile  outcasts  was  to  them  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  world  m  ancient  times ;  and 
even  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  by  which  the  equality  of 
all  mankind  has  been  disclosed,  the  same  appearances  present 
themselves.  The  horrors  of  war  have  indeed  been  mitigated, 
and  the  ferocious  passions  of  man  have  been  greatly  tamed. 
But  still  the  aggrandizement  of  one^s  country  has  been  regarded 
as  an  unanswerable  pretext  for  warfare.  If  patriotic  wars  have 
been  less  cruelly  conducted,  they  certainly  have  not  been  less 
frequent;  and  in  some  respects  they  have  even  been  more 
dreadful ;  for  the  puredt  and  most  peaceful  religion  ever  promul- 
gated among  men,  has  been  perverted  to  their  consecration; 
men^s  zeal  for  country  has  been  increased  and  hallowed  by  their 
country ''s  religion  ;  the  banner  of  the  Cross  has  been  unfolded, 
and  "  under  this  sign  conquer,"  or,  "  Yis  the  will  of  Grod,'*  has 
been  the  cry.  While  Chnstianity  has  been  perverted  and  de- 
graded to  the  support  of  national  antipathies,  to  which  its  whole 
spirit  is  opposed,  other  religions,  and  especially  that  of  Mahomet, 
have  received  from  them  their  form  and  vitality.  An  intelligent 
writer  observes : — *'  Among  the  Arabs^  those  free  and  warlike 
pastoral  nations,  the  feelings  of  clanship,  the  pride  of  noble 
descent,  and  the  glory  of  an  ancient  and  renowned  race,  and, 
again,  the  mutual  hostility  of  tribes  transmitted  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  the  never-to-be-cancelled  debt  of  blood,  form 

■  Aristot.,  vol.  i.  c.  3,  7« 

f  Gillies  Hist  of  Greece,  c  9,  Jones*  Edition,  )».  97.  "It  was  a  noble 
eentiment  of  Fenelon,  '*  I  love  mj  friend  as  much  as  myself:  my  country 
fax  better  than  mv  friend  and  myself;  mankind  in  general  beyond  all  put 
together.'"  Hon.' Temple  Luttrell;  Hazlitfs Brit, Sen.  Vol  II.  118.  '«  He 
would  lose  his  life  to  serve  his  country,  but  would  not  do  a  base  thing  to  mm 
it  **    Character  of  Andrew  Fletcher. ' 
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the  ruling  and  animating  principle,  nay,  the  almost  exclusive 
purpose  of  existence.  This  tribe-spirit  of  tlie  Arabians  has  had 
a  mighty  influence  on  the  origin  and  first  development  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  has  stamped  on  it  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter.*^ A 11  modem  history,  as  well  as  ancient,  is  but  one 
dreary  record  of  wars  and  bloodshed,  wars,  holy  and  patriotic, 
and  ^^  glorious  victories,^  redeemed  only  by  occasional  glimpses 
of  justice  and  benevolence. 

It  is  on  this  feeling  also  that  your  conquerors  have  wrought ; 
the  men  who  have  appeared  at  intervals,  like  comets,  in  the  po- 
litical horizon,  but  who  ^*  perplexed  the  nations^  with  better 
founded  fears ;  the  men  who  seek  their  own  glory,  their  own 
advancement,  but  whose  pretext  is  their  country ''s  greatness  and 
emolument.  Had  the  patriotic  spirit  in  the  general  mind  been 
duly  regulated,  the  power  of  such  men  for  evil  would  have  been 
but  slight.  Nations  would  have  considered  their  own  elevation 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  of  mercy ;  and  a 
small  return  for  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed  to  themselves 
and  others. 

Even  where  this  national  spirit,  this  disregard  of  mankind, 
has  not  burst  forth  in  war,  it  has  still  exerciseaa  most  pernicious 
influence  in  retarding  the  advancement  of  the  worla.  It  has 
prevented  the  diffusion  of  kindly  feeling,  and  useful  knowledge 
over  the  earth.  Thus,  if  a  Japanese  become  the  friend  of  a 
foreigner,  he  is  considered  guilty  of  treason  against  his  emperor. 
No  nation  has  been  more  renowned  for  this  exclusive  spirit  than 
the  Chinese ;  foreigners  are  held  in  utter  detestation  and  con- 
tempt ;  their  sympathies  never  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  great  wall.  They  do  not  indeed  make  freouent  incursions 
on  oUier  states,  but  they  seek  not  their  good  ;  they  have  no  de- 
tire  to  increase  their  happiness  and  comfort.  Now,  many  of  the 
most  useful  discoveries  of  European  science  are  supposed  on 
good  grounds  to  have  been  known  centuries  before  in  China. 
The  mariner'^s  compass  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  in- 
rented  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  f  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  understood  to  have  been  much  earlier  ac- 
({uainted  with  this  instrument ;  and,  as  it  is  to  it  we  are  wholly 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  of  the  earth,  had 
it  been  introduced  into  Europe  immediately  after  its  original  in- 
vention, how  much  more  rapidly  must  both  science  and  commerce 
have  progressed  ?  'inhere  is  some  probability  that  printing  also 
originated  in  China,  where  it  was  practised  long  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe.^     Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  ten- 

•  8chleg«l,  Philos.  of  Hut,  toL  tl.  70- 

t  lU  iDvmtkm  It  gen^nOlT  attributed  to  FUvio  6k)U«  «  nativt  of  AiMlfi. 
RobortMii*s  HkL  of  ktanici,  B.  I.    It  is  aUucM  to  bv  Dante,  who  died  ia 

lasi. 

:  D*lMnaell*t  Cur.  of  Lit.,  let  Ser.  vol.  I  p.  137. 
1  r  12 
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deucy  of  this  exclusive  spirit  to  retard  the  advanoeinent  of  bu- 
manity  may  be  mentioned.  Before  the  invention  of  paper, 
Europe  was  supplied  with  papyrus  from  the  Nile.  But,  when 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  this  trade  was  at  once  in- 
terrupted.  Peaceful  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  a  thing 
unknown.  The  monks  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
having  no  materials  on  which  to  write,  erased  the  manuscripts  of 
the  ancient  classics,  and  inserted  their  own  homilies  in  their 
stead.  Such  erased  manuscripts  are  termed  Psalimpsests,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  preserved.*  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining how  many  works  have  perished  in  this  way ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  had  the  trade  been  much  longer  interrupted,  all 
or  nearly  all,  those  valuable  productions  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. No  one  will  deny  that  such  a  consummation  would 
have  been  attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences  to  Europe, 
and,  indeed,  the  world  at  large ;  for,  however  the  utility  of  the 
Greek  and  Homan  authors  at  the  present  day  may  be  questioned, 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  they  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
human  mind,  and  assisted  greatly  to  remove  the  ignorance  and 
intellectual  torpor  of  the  dark  ages. 

Still  more,  the  world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  retri- 
bution, and  the  evil  results  of  national  antipathy  are  not  confined 
to  the  oppressed ;  they  are  still  more  fatal  to  the  oppressors. 
A  nation  which  would  elevate  itself  by  the  degradation  of  others, 
poisons  the  sources  of  its  own  prosperity  and  enjoyment,  impairs 
its  real  strength,  and  precipitates  its  fall.  How  consistent  on 
this  point  is  the  history  of  every  mighty  dynasty  ?  Their  down- 
fall has  not  been  less  rapid  than  their  domination  has  been 
extensive.  The  records  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  the  empires 
established  by  Alexander,  and  Zengis  Khan,  teach  with  equal 
eloquence  the  folly  of  all  designs  to  aggrandize  exclusively  a 
single  nation.  We  see  the  Romans  warring  with  every  people, 
and  conquering  all  with  whom  they  warred,  and  triumphing  in 
their  supremacy  over  the  whole  known  world  ;  but  their  empire 
was  not  founded  on  enduring  principles,  on  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment of  rights  and  community  of  interests ;  nations  were 
subdued,  but  they  were  not  amalgamated  with  their  victors  ;f 

*  L'£sprit  des  Croiaadefl.  Disraeli's  Curios,  of  Lit,  ist  Ser.  vol  i.  p.  30. 
£d.  1823.  ,In  some  cases  the  erasure  was  not  complete,  and  fragments  of 
classical  writers  have  been  deciphered.  Angelo  Maio,  the  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  about  twenty  jears  ago,  detected  under  St  Augustine's  commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  the  greater  part  of  a  much  regretted  work  by  Cicero,  "  De 
Republica,**  in  which  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  fixes  on  the  theorp  of  the 
British  Constitution  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government. 

i*  Fox*s  Speeches,  voL  ii.  p.  G2.  Montesquieu  expresses  this  idea  with 
his  usual  conciseness ;  he  says  of  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, <^ils  ne  fidsaient  un  corps  que  par  une  obeissance  commune  el  jont  itrt 
eomptUriotet,  Us  etttient  tons  Romaifu.**    Empire  llomane,  C.  6.     *'  I  know  not 
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they  indeed  bore  the  yoke,  but  they  waited  in  sullen  silence  the 
opportunity  to  throw  it  off;  and  when  this  came,  Rome  sank 
and  perished  beneath  their  force.  The  recent  failure  of  Napo^ 
leon  also,  in  his  designs  at  universal  empire,  is  an  additional 
confirmation  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  for 
such  attempts  to  be  attended  with  ultimate  success.  The  details 
and  facts  of  political  economy  amply  bear  out  the  conclusions 
on  this  subject  which  are  founded  on  the  broad  and  extended 
basis  of  morality,  and  prove  that  efforts  to  foster  the  commerce 
of  one  nation  by  deceit  or  injustice  to  others,  draw  after  them  a 
signal  punishment.  * 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next) 

IThe  author  of  this  article  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  revising  the 
previous  sheet,  several  typomphieal  inaccuracies  have  escaped  notice.  The 
following  are  the  errata  which  chieflj  affect  the  meaning :— Page  603,  line  3» 
for  not  a  form,  read  not  to  form — P.  604,  line  18  from  the  bottom,  for  wealth 
rmd  rank — P.  606,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  for  prevent  read  pervert— P.  608, 
line  4  from  bottom,  for  Bushton  read  Button] 

(sajrs  Dr  Johnson)  why  any  but  a  school-boy  hi  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew  great  only  by  the  misery  of 
mankind.**_BosweU*s  Life. 

*  A  remarkable  example  of  this  principle  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  silk 
manufacture.    (Lardner  s  Cyclop.)    In  order  to  lessen  the  fluctuation  of  the 
sUk  trade  consequent  on  the  entire  dependence  ef  this  country  on  home  de. 
mand,  the  admission  of  foreign  manunctured  goods  was,  in  1824,  declared 
leomi  after  the  5th  of  July  18^  under  a  rate  of  duty  which  was  then  deemed 
sumdent  protection  to  the  home  manufacturers.    By  this  arrangement  a 
period  of  two  years  was  allowed  to  them  to  prepare  for  the  &11  of  prices  which 
would  of  course  ensue  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods.    It  was  not  at 
first  perceived  that  this  time  would  be  employed  by  the  French  in  preparing 
silks  to  send  over  to  this  country,  as  soon  as  their  admission  shoum  be  l^^iL 
This,  however,  was  the  case ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  render  their 
labour  useless.    Accordingly,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  forbidding  silks 
of  any  but  certain  lengths  to  be  imported.    The  size  appointed  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  silks  usually  made  in  France.    The  French  deter, 
mined  not  to  be  undone  in  this  way ;  they,  therefore,  worked  harder  than 
ever  to  prepare  pieces  of  the  requited  length  ;  great  numbers  of  these  were 
thrown  into  the  English  market  the  moment  the  law  came  into  operation, 
while  the  pieces  which  they  had  before  made,  falling  in  price,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  tne  firee  trader,  and  were  introduced  into  this  country  at  so  low  a 
rate  as  to  undersell  and  almost  ruin  the  home  manufacturers  who  had  thus 
two  rivals  with  whom  to  compete.    £zclusivenes8  in  trade  is  equally  per- 
nicious to  a  nation.    H.  D.  Inglis,  in  his  woric  on  ^  The  Tyrol,"  mentions 
some  facts  which  put  this  in  a  very  clear  light     It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  Chinese  have  made  no  real  use  of  any  of  the  discoveries  or  inventions, 
such  as  the  magnet  or  gunoowder,  which  they  have  withbdd  from  other 
nations.    SchlegePs  Philos.  or  Hist.,  1,  05.     Political  economv,  as  well  as  mo- 
lality, enables  us  to  estimate  the  character  of  a  man,  whose  hmt  rests  on  hia 
reiterated  declaration,  *<  I  hate  the  French  ;'*  and  the  pretensions  to  heavenly 
birth  of  the  minister  who  could  affirm,  that  every  commercial  benefit  conferred 
on  Ireland  was  an  iigury  to  England.  «• 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

SHOET  COMMUNICATIONS. 

AnimcU  Magfietisin. — We  have  received   an   unreasonable 
note,  dated  the  18th  of  March,  from  **  A  Subscriber"  in  Dun- 
dee, addressed  to  Mr  G.  Combe,  in  which  the  "  Subscriber'* 
says,  "  Can  you.  Sir,  with  any  consistency^  blame  the  oppu- 
gners  of  Phrenology  for  declaring  that  there  is  nothing  in  t/, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
subject^  when  you  can  profess  yourself  ignorant  of  the  subject 
of  animal  magnetism  ?'^     We  answer,  what  indeed  the  "  Sub- 
scriber""  himself  acknowledges,  that  we  have  never  said  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  that  ihere  is  "  nothing  in  it.""    Whenever  we 
have  mentioned  it,  we  have  done  so  with  respect     Now,  if  the 
opponents  of  Phrenology  would  act  in  the  same  manner  to- 
wards our  science,  we  would  not  blame  them.    Indeed,  we  have 
not  blamed  any  one  for  mere  ignorance,  if  he  did  not,  in  the 
confidence  of  that  ignorance,  denounce  Phrenology  as  objection- 
able.   But  we  may  inform  "  the  Subscriber,"  that  although  Mr 
George  Combe  considers  himself  "  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  merits  of  animal  magnetism,"  he  has  read  several  French 
works  on  the  subject,  which  contained  an  able  exposition  of  its 
facts ;  farther,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  in  his  System  (p.  633,  4th  edition),  who  be- 
lieved in,  and  attempted  to  practise  it ;  but  that  neither  from 
these  works,  nor  from  the  instructions  of  his  friend,  could  he 
comprehend  the  principles  of  animal  magnetism,  or  bring  its 
facts  into  harmony  with  any  of  the  known  laws  of  Nature.    He, 
therefore,  did  not  see  cause,  from  that  study,  to  modify  any 
of  his  phrenological  opinions.     If  we  do  not  read  ^^  Isis  Keve- 
lata,*  even  after  being  assured  by  the  **  Subscriber  "  that  we 
shall  there  find  that  the  mind  ^^  sometimes  shifts  its  quarters 
to  the  belly ^  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  mean  any  disre- 
spect to  Mr  Colquhoun.     We  offer  evidence  of  our  own  aflBr- 
mations ;  and  whenever  the  author  of  Isis  Revclata  shall  shew 
us  cases  of  men  with  small  brains,  manifesting  vigorously  the 
mental  faculties  by  means  of  their  intestines,  we  shall  be  the 
first  to  flock  to  his  school,  and  to  surrender  all  our  preconceived 
notions  in  favour  of  the  new  light. 

In  the  following  beautiful  passage  from  the  First  Book  of 
Osorius'  Treatise  "  De  Gloria"  (Florent  1552),  we  have  a  re- 
cognition of  the  great  doctrine  of  Phrenology,  that  all  the  fa- 
culties of  the  human  mind  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  that 
evil  arises  only  from  their  abuse  : 

*'  Assuredly  no  principle  has  been  implanted  in  our  minds, 
in  which  we  may  not  trace  the  Divine  benevolence ;  but  we 
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ourselves,  using  perversely  those  natural  principles  which  have 
been  given  us  ror  our  good,  madly  turn  them  to  our  own  de- 
struction. For  anger,  desire,  hope,  fear,  pain,  pleasure,  and 
the  other  feelings  of  the  same  description,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive our  minds  to  be  inflamed  or  coded,  excited  or  depreraed, 
expanded  or  contracted,  or  influenced  in  any  other  way,  have 
been  bestowed  upon  us,  that,  avoiding  what  is  injurious,  and 
seeking  what  is  beneficial,  we  may  preserve  our  natural  condi- 
tion ;  out  all  these  we  too  often  pervert  to  evil  purposes,  and 
the  subversion  of  our  own  felicity.  And  the  higher  and  no- 
bler are  the  endowments  which  we  have  received,  the  greater 
are  the  evils  in  which  their  abuse  involves  us.     For  God  has 

fiven  us  reason,  by  which  we  are  most  distinguished  from  the 
rutes,  and  approach  most  nearly  the  Divine  nature ;  but  often 
by  the  ill-regulated  employment  of  this  very  reason,  we  devise 
crimes  which  sink  us  in  depravity  below  the  brutes.  We  have 
received  also  from  Nature  minds  imbued  with  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, under  the  influence  of  which,  (for  in  God'^s  works  we  trace 
his  agency  providing  for  the  good  of  man,)  with  pure  and  pious 
reverence  we  adore  his  glorious  attributes.  But  by  the  folly  of 
roan,  from  this  natural  instinct  has  been  derived  superstition, 
stained  with  every  crime,  which,  spreading  through  all  nations, 
has  crushed  for  many  ages  the  powers  of  almost  every  mind, 
and  has  involved  mankind  in  boundless  misery.  No  faculty, 
in  short,  has  been  granted  us  by  nature,  which  is  not  well  suit- 
ed either  to  the  protection  of  the  body  or  the  improvement  of 
the  mind ;  but  too  frequently  we  abuse  these  gifts  of  the  Divine 
bounty  to  our  own  injury  and  degradation/^ — VV«  B.  II. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Secretiveness  are  thus  discriminated 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Sermon  on  Christian  Simplicity  : — 

"  Neither  doth  the  sincerity  of  our  religion  require  that  we 
should  not  conceal  our  sins ;  ror  he  that  sins  cmd  dares  to  own 
them  publicly,  may  become  impudent ;  and  so  long  as,  in  mo- 
desty, we  desire  our  shame  should  be  hid,  and  men  to  think 
better  c^  us  than  we  deserve,  I  say,  for  no  other  reason  but 
either  because  we  would  not  derive  the  ill  examples  to  others, 
or  the  shame  to  ourselves ;  we  are  within  the  protection  of  one 
of  Virtue^s  sisters,  and  we  are  not  very  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven ;  easy  and  apt  to  be  invited  in,  and  not  very  un- 
worthy to  enter. 

*^  But  if  any  other  principle  draws  the  veil,  if  we  would  con- 
ceal our  vices  oecause  we  would  be  honoured  for  sanctity,  or 
because  we  would  not  be  hindered  in  our  designs,  we  serve  the 
interest  of  pride  and  ambition,  covetousness  or  vanity.  If  an 
innocent  pur]K)se  hides  the  ulcer,  it  does  half  heal  it ;  but  if  it 
retires  into  the  secTosy  of  sin  and  darkness,  it  turns  into  a 
plague,  and  infects  the  heart,  and  it  dies  infallibly  of  a  double 


exulceration.  The  Macedonian  boy  that  kept  the  coal  in  bis 
flesh,  and  would  oot  shake  big  arm,  lest  he  should  disturb  the 
sacrifice,  or  discompose  the  ministry  before  Alexander  the 
Great,  concealed  his  pain  to  the  honour  of  patience  and  reli*^ 
ffion :  but  the  Spartan  boy,  who  suffered  the  little  fox  to  eat 
his  bowels,  rather  than  confess  hia  theft,  when  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  discovery,  paid  the  price  of  a  bold  hypocrisy.  That  ift 
the  dissimulation  reprovable  ip  matter  of  manners,  which  con- 
ceals one  sin  to  make  way  for  another.*" — W.  B.  H. 

Lhmj  the  Belfast  parricide, — In  the  49th  Number  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  we  published  the  case  of  John  Linn  of 
Belfast,  who,  after  committing  parricide,  was  confined  as  a  lu- 
natic, and,  by  lulling  suspicion,  eventually  made  so  effectual  an 
escape  that  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.     We  have  since 
learned   from   a  paragraph   in   a   Dublin  paper  (Saunderis 
News-letter  of  3d  September  1836),  that  Linn  reappeared  there, 
having  been  brought  to  the  head  polic&oflice,  after  committing 
an  additional  murder  in  Liverpool.     The  particulars  given  are 
the  following :    '^  Informations  were  sworn  before  Alderman 
Damley  on  Thursday,  that  a  most  determined  and  desperate 
lunatic,  named  John  Linn,  who  had  escaped  from  confinement, 
was  in  Dublin,  and  that  his  being  at  large  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  danger  to  individuale.^'     After  mentioning 
the  murder  of  his  father  and  subsequent  confinement,  the  para- 
graph proceeds  to  say,  that  after  escaping  he  had  gone  to  Liver- 
pool, whence  he  had  returned  to  Ireland  a  few  days  before  his 
apprehension.     Two  officers  who  were  sent  to  secure  him  found 
him  in  an  eating-house.     When  asked  his  name,  he  said  it  was 
MKjrouran,  and  after  some  conversation  the  officers  seized  him. 
He  struggled  greatly,  and  made  an  attempt  to  take  two  loaded 
detonating  pistols  from  the  breast  of  his  coat.     He  was  with 
difliculty  conveyed  to  the  watch-house  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
twelve  watchmen  could  not  put  hand-cuffs  on  him.     From 
Linn^s  own  confession,  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  a  place 
some  daya  before  in  a  vessd  bound  for  America,  but  that  it 
was  forced  to  return  to  Liverpool,  where  he  went  on  shore. 
Some  information  having  been  given,  the  police  of  the  port 
went  to  arrest  lum,  but  he  shot  one  of  them,  and  fled  to  Dub- 
lin.    The  magistrates  of  the  head-ofiice  gave  orders  for  the 
transmission  of  the  prisoner  to  Kilmainham^  and  the  police,  it 
is  added,  were  obliged  to  get  a  float  to  convey  him^  for  no 
force  could  have  got  him  into  a  coach.     Linn  stated  that  his 
intention  in  returning  to  Ireland  was  to  proceed  to  Belfast,  in 
order  to  murder  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  kill  himself. — 
B.C. 

Froceedings  of  ifie  Phrefiological  Society  of  Aherdeen,^^ 
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Aberdeen^  910th  March  1837. — Mr  Combe,  before  finishing  his 
course  of  lectures  on  Phrenologyy  delivered  here  in  October 
last,  gave  a  lecture  on  Education,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
handed*  over  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  Phrenological  Society 
in  this  dty.     The  sum  realized  was  veiy  haadsome ;  and  th^ 
persons  who  took  an  active  part  in  getting  the  society  establish* 
ed  were  consequently  enabled  to  purchase  the  large  collection 
of  casts  which  Mr  Combe  brouriit  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  in  the  course  of  his  lectures ;  and  also  to  fix  the  en-» 
try-money  and  yearly  contribution  to  the  society  on  a  scale  as 
moderate  as  that  it  should  be  accessible  to  all  who  mi^bt  choose 
to  become  members.     The  ignorant  opposition  against  uhicb 
every  new  discovery  has  had  to  contend,  was  manifested  in  a 
smaU  way  against  the  establishment  of  a  Phrenological  Society 
in  Abercleen.     One  said  the  science  of  Phrenology  was  subver- 
sive of  religion — another  that  it  destroyed  human  responsibilir 
ty — a  thira  that  it  overturned  all  the  received  principles  of 
mental  philosophy — a  fourth  that  it  was  not  capable  of  produ- 
cing eitner  good  or  evil,  and  therefore  was  unworthy  .of  inves- 
tigation.    None  of  these  wiseacres,  however,  when  brought  to 
the  test  by  interrogation,  seemed  to  possess  any  knowledge  of 
Phrenology  except  what  they  had  gathered  from  the  ex  parte 
statements  and  misrepresentations  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  other  uncandid  critics,  who,  like  the  Irishman,  prefer  de- 
ciding before  hearing  the  evidence.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  any  individuals  have  been  deterred  from  becoming 
members  of  the  Aberdeen  Phrenological  Society  on  account  ($ 
the  otfjectionaf  above  enumerated ;  but,  at  all  events^  the  society, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  members  and  the  re^iectability  of  talent, 
has  exceeded  rather  than  come  short  of  what  was  anticipated. 
There  are  now  about  fifty  members  belonging  to  the  society, 
and  the  number  is  gradually  increasing.     The  society  meets 
once  a  fortnight,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October, 
and  continuing  for  six  months ;  and  at  these  meetings  essays 
are  read  and  questions  discussed  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
mental  science.     The  society  was  only  constituted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December  last.     Since  that  time  four  essays  have 
been  r^  in  the  society :  On  90th  December,  an  introductory 
essay  on  the  truth  of  Phrenology ;  on  its  superiority,  even  as  a 
theory,  over  every  other  system  of  mental  pnilosophy ;  and  on 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  practical  applicatum  of  its 
principles :— on  17th  and  81st  January,  essays  on  taking  de- 
velopment, and  on  the  experience  requisite,  and  caution  neces- 
sary, to  be  used  in  order  to  avoid  errors  : — and  on  the  S8th 
February,  an  essay  on  causation,  and  on  the  organ  of  Causali- 
ty.    This  last  essayist  pointed  out  a  difficulty  which,  in  the 
present  state  ot  Phrenology,  does  not  seen  to  be  very  easily 
accounted  for.     ^^  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,"  said  he, 
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**  that  Dr  Brown  had  the  organ  of  Causality  large,  and  that  be 
manifested  the  faculty  throughout  his  writings ;  but  in  his  de« 
finition  he  excludes — solemnly  excludes — the  very  feeling  of 
the  mind  which,  according  to  Phrenology^  is  connected  with 
the  organ.*"  The  essayist  could  not  think  of  any  solution  to 
the  problem,  but  by  supposing  that  the  functi<m  of  Causality 
had  a  broader  basis  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  phrenologists. 
The  other  evenings  of  meetings  were  spent  in  examining  the 
casts,  and  in  discussing  questions  connected  with  Phrenology. 

Letter  on  the  Functiotis  o^  Locality. — Wtveltscombe^  May  4. 
1887. — Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  paper  on  Locality,  in  the  last  number.  Perhaps, 
if  you  have  a  spare  corner  in  your  '*  Short  notice'"  page,  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  insert  this  letter,  or  the  substance  of  it 
I  have  never  seen  the  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  to  which  you  allude,  and  am  therefore  to  a 
great  extent  ignorant  of  Dr  Gairs  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
faculty  called  Locality.  A  s^edid  faculty  for  the  position  of 
objects  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  faculties, 
which  is  of  course,  to  my  own  mind,  prima  facte  evidence  that 
none  such  exists ;  and  besides,  I  think  it  wants  the  essentials  of 
a  fundamental  faculty.  I  knew  that  some  phrenologists  had 
traced  the  recollection  of  places  to  its  supposed  fundamental  fa- 
culty of  relative  position,  and  my  object  was  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  recollection  of  places  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  re- 
lative position,  and  that  relative  position  itself  is  not  a  funda- 
mental faculty,'but  is  dependent  upon  that  which  Mr  Edmonson 
calls  "  Verticality,^  and  what  I  would  designate  by  the  more 
comprehensive  term  of  Direction,  meaning  by  that  a  perception 
of  straight  lines  in  all  their  relations  and  directions.  I  have 
been  looking  out  for  contradictions  to  the  theory,  but  have  as 
yet  found  none.     Your  obedient  servant,      W.  Hakcock  Jun. 

Remarks  on  Tune  as  the  Organ  of  Sound, — No  one  will  ob- 
ject to  Mr  Simpson^s  assertion,  that  there  must  be  a  faculty  of 
Sound,  or  probably  to  his  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Sound. 
Possibly  also  the  organ  called  Tune  may  be  that  of  Sound,  but 
there  seem  good  grounds  for  disputing  his  idea  that  the  percep- 
tion of  sounds,  and  of  the  harmony  of  sounds,  is  the  same.  Mr 
Simpson  must  surely  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
inferior  animals  have  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  bearing,  com- 
bined with  little  or  none  of  harmony  ;  this  seems  almost  conclu- 
sive that  sound  and  tune  cannot  be  the  same.  Those  who  have 
the  best  emphasis  and  most  pleasing  intonation  in  speech,  are  by 
no  means  always  ceteris  partbtis  the  best  singers,  or  the  fondest 
of  music.  Nor  is  there  any  connection  between  fondness  for  mu- 
sic and  good  accent  in  a  foreign  language,  which  there  inevitably 
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would  be,  if  Mr  Siiupaon  were  correct.  Many  persons  who  do 
not  know  one  tune  from  another,  speak  foreign  languages  with 
excellent  accent.  The  fondest  of  music  have  not  the  greatest 
facility  of  knowing  persons  by  their  voices.  Mr  Simpson  says, 
*^  all  sounds  are  musical  ;^  if,  then,  sound  and  tune  are  the  same, 
what  can  make  any  simple  sound  disagreeable  ?  If  it  be  musi- 
cal, it  cannot  offend  tune,  and  if  it  do  not  offend  tune,  it  cannot 
offend  sound,  they  being  the  same.  If  tune  be  but  a  higher 
degree  of  sound,  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  sound,  even  on 
the  most  disagreeable  simple  sounds,  must  du*ectly  improve  tune. 
Would  it  not  be  thought  preposterous  to  attempt  the  cultiva- 
tion of  harmony  or  melody  by  the  rumbling  of  the  miller^s  mill, 
or  the  strokes  of  a  blacksmith^s  hammer  ?  And  yet,  if  the  per- 
ception of  harmony  and  melody  be  but  the  higher  degrees  of  the 
faculty  of  sound,  such  a  proceeding  would  seem  to  be  strictly  philo- 
sophical. All  these  things  appear  to  support  the  prevailing  idea, 
that  the  perception  of  sounas  in  themselves^  and  of  the  harmony 
of  sounds  in  combinatiofty  are  distinct  faculties.  Can  there  be  an 
organ  whose  special  faculty  it  is  to  harmonize,  or  rather  to 
perceive,  harmony  in  general  ?  There  certainly  is  a  harmony 
of  colours,  and  as  certainly  a  harmony  of  sounds.  There  seems 
to  be  a  harmony  of  forms,  and  order  seems  something  like  har- 
mony in  the  arrangement  of  objects.  All  these,  except  music, 
are  loosely  accounted  for,  by  reference  to  the  very  undefined 
thinff  called  taste.  Dr  Kitchener  would  probably  comprehend 
the  harmony  of  flavours  (this  might  certainly  be  referred  to 
taste) ;  and  a  man  great  in  perfumes  would  not  scoff  at  a  har- 
mony of  odours.  Without  ioking,  there  may  be  laws  for  both. 
The  splendid  work  of  M.  Vimont  contains  the  following  ob- 
servations, which  go  directly  against  Mr  Simpson^s  theory,  2d 
put,  page  270 :— "  The  ear  apparatus  is  generally  very  com- 
plicated among  quadrupeds,  in  describing  the  temporal  bone, 
I  mentioned  the  great  development  of  the  cavity  (caissej  in 
several  species,  such  as  the  beaver,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  &c.  It 
is  probable  that  the  great  volume  of  this  bony  portion  contri- 
butes to  make  the  sense  of  hearing  more  delicate  among  these 
animals.  We  may  add,  that  in  the  hare  and  rabbit  the  ear 
forms  a  sort  of  horn,  admirably  adapted  by  its  construction  to 
receive  and  reflect  sounds.  All  the  family  of  nocturnal  birds, 
and  that  of  the  genus  Cervus^  have  a  very  extensive  hearing 
apparatus,"^  (none  of  these,  surely,  shew  ai\y  peculiar  sense  of 
harmony).  Of  man  he  simply  says,  **  The  essential  point  for 
phrenologists  is  to  know,  that  man  is  among  the  most  favoured 
of  animaib  in  this  respect  ;^  and,  in  alluding  to  the  very  point 
in  question,  **  Experience  shews,  that  men  who  possess  an  ex- 
tremely  delicate  sense  of  hearing  frequently  manifest  no  taste 
for  music,  whilst  great  musicians  are  often  found  with  but  a 
feeble  sense  of  hearing.     Those  birds  which  have  the  most  com- 
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plicated  acoustic  apparatus,  nocturnal  birds  for  examine,  hav^ 
no  musical  talent.  The  acoustic  apparatus  is  absolutely  the 
same  in  some  species,  and  yet  the  male  is  a  beatUifid  songster^ 
whilst  ihejemcue  sinffs  less  per/ecth/^  or  fwi  at  aW^  We  roust 
then  conclude,  that  Uie  auditive  apparatus  has  for  its  especial 
function  the  transmission  of  sounas  to  the  brain,  and  that  the 
transmission  of  sounds  is  much  facilitated  by  the  arrangement 
of  its  different  parts;  but  that  the  appreciation  of  sounds 
(Tappredation  de  sans)  must  be  attributed  to  a  particular  cere- 
bral organ,  the  great  development  of  which,  in  man  and  in 
singing  birds,  constitutes  musical  talent 

J  Curious  Dream, — The  following  is  a  curious  dream  which 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  : — Mr  S.  dreamt  that  he  was  in 
his  parlour  with  a  friend,  and  that  a  piece  of  black  cloth  wa^ 
lying  upon  the  table,  but  which  his  friend  happened  to  remark 
was  flesh-colour.     Hereupon  arose  a  discussion  as  to  the  colour 
of  the  cloth,  Mr  S.  maintaining  that  it  was  black,  and  his  friend 
as  strenuously  insisting  that  it  was  flesh-colour.     The  dispute 
became  warm,  and  Mr  S.  offered  to  bet  that  it  was  black ;  his 
friend  offering  also  to  bet  that  it  was  flesh-colour.     Mr  S.  con- 
cluded the  bet,  when  his  friend  immediately  exclaimed,  "  And 
is  not  black  the  colour  of  more  than  half  the  human  race  ?^^  thus 
completely  stealing  a  march  upon  Mr  S.,  and  winning  the  bet. 
Mr  S.  declares,  tnat  the  idea  of  black  being  entitled  to  the 
name  of  flesh-colour  had  never  before  occurred  to  him.     The 
extraordinary  part  of  this  dream  is,  that  two  operations  were 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  mind  of  Mr  S., — the  workings 
of  each  apparently  quite  concealed  from  the  other.     For  in- 
stance,  the  part  of  the  brain  which  personated*  himself  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  loop-hole  which  the  part  of  the  brain 
personating  his  friend  had  in  reserve  to  close  the  argument. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  he  was  utterly  abashed  by  the 
remark,  immediately  thinking  to  himself  how  foolish  he  was 
not  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  idea.    *A  phrenological 
solution  of  the  mental  operation  of  this  dream  would  jirobably 
be  very  interesting,  for  there  certainly  appears  to  have  oeen  two 
trains  of  argument  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
brain,  each  not  only  unconscious  of  the  other,  but  with  an  effec- 
tual barrier  of  concealment  placed  between  the  two. 

Dinner  of  the  DtMin  Zoological  Societif. — On  Tuesday  May£, 
the  subscribers  and  friends  of  this  truly  interesting  Society  dined 
together  in  Morrison^s  Great  Room.  There  were  150  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  present,  and  it  was  truly  delightful  to  see  the 
elite  of  our  resident  nobility  and  gentry,  of  various  shades  of 
political  opinions,  thus  assembled  round  the  festive  board,  cast- 
ing aside  for  once  the  rancour  of  parly,  and  acknowledging  no 
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object  but  to  do  honour  to  the  progress  of  science,  nnd  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  that  society,  the  interests  of  which  had 
that  day   brought  together  so  distinguished   an  assemblage. 
Philip  drampton,  Esq.  Surgeon-General,  who  had  just  b^n 
elected  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair.     Among  the 
company  we  observed  the  Duke  of  Licinster,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  Lord  Muskerrj,  Lord  Massareene,  Baron  de  Kobeck, 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  General  Sir  John 
O'Vandeleur,  K.C.B.,  Sir  John  Burke,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Ken- 
nedy, Bart.,  Hon*  Frederick  Ponsonby,  Judge  Crampton,  the 
Solidtor-Grcneral,  Sir  W.  Hort,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dean  of 
Clogher,  Hon.  Messrs  French,  Right  Hon.  ■         Saurin,  Colonel 
White,  MrDrummond,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Pa- 
trickson,  E.  St  George,  Esq.,  James  Napier,  Esq.  Lougherea, 
Arthur  Hume,  ■         Armit,  Hugh  Barton,  L.  Crosthwaite, 
AchesoD  Lyie,  Robert  Shaw,  Charies  Hamilton,  George  Roe, 
'  Cane,  Esqrs.,  Doctors  Dickinson,  Chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Carmichael,  Jacob,  Butter,  Law,  Croker, 
Evanson,  Gregory,  Carrol,  Ireland,  be.  &c.  &c.  After  the  usual 
toasts,  and  those  of  the  Zoological  Society,  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  Greological  Society,  and  the  Horticultural  Society  had 
been  proposed  from  the  chair,  and  thanks  returned,  in  appro- 
priate speeches,  by  the  representatives  of  these  bodies,  the  Pre« 
sident  proposed  **  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Dublin.^     ('Ap- 
plause.)    Dr  Evanson,  as  a  member  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety, rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  now  done  to  that 
body.  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  affected,  in  doing 
so,  with  deeper  feelings  than  the  speakers  who  had  preceded  him. 
They  had  appeared  in  the  name  of  sciences  which  had  outlived 
the  obloquy  with  which  all  important  truths  had  invariably  been 
assailed  when  first  introduced.     He  stood  forth  in  the  name  of 
Phrenology,  and  having  advocated  that  science  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report,  he  trusted  the  day  was  at  length 
dawning  in  which  he  should  have  to  advocate  it  through  good 
report  alone.     (Hear.)     To  this  end  nothing  could  contribute 
more  by  dispelling  prejudice  and  rendering  popular  the  science 
of  Phrenology  than  the  flattering  notice  taken  of  this  science  by 
to  enlightened  an  assembly  as  that  now  met  together*     He  was 
glad  of  the  present  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Phrenological  Society.     Many  persons  were  apt  to  confound  the 
progress  of  a  science  with  that  of  a  society  which  cultivated  it. 
It  was  well  known  to  many  present  that  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  held  frequent  meetings. 
These  meetings  were  much  sought  after  by  the  public  ;  and  were 
attended  by  several  individuals,  distinguislied  in  various  branches 
of  science,  and  who,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  their  visits,  at 
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once  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  study  of  Phix'tiology  wds 
neither  frivolous  nor  dangerous,  and  paid  a  high  comphnienc  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  meetings  was  conducted.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now  these  meetings  were  not  nt  present  going  on  ;  and 
hence  many  persons  inquire,  *^  What  has  become  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Society?  Where  are  the  Phrenolc^ists  ?^  and  some  assert 
that  when  they  ask,  "  Whereare  they  ?"  Echo  answers, "  Where ?*• 
(Laughter.)  But  it  was  clear  to  him  that  these  inquiries  had  met 
with  a  very  stupid  echo.  Had  they  consulted  the  celebrated  Irish 
echo,  which,  wnen  addressed  with  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Echo  P'* 
promptly  replied,  "Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Mr  Blake,*"— 
(Hear  and  laughter)  —  they  would  have  been  told  that  the 
Phrenological  Society,  having  performed  their  duty  in  promul- 
gating the  principles  of  their  science,  had  rested  awhile  from 
their  labours.  In  fact,  they  had  taken  a  zoological  fit,  and  were 
hybemating,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  theirs  was  rather  an 
Hibernian  mode  of  doing  so  ;  since  they  hybernated  both  win- 
ter and  summer.  But  tnough  they  might  be  asleep  they  were 
not  dead  ;  and  whenever  occasion  required,  would  be  found  at 
their  posts  as  active  as  ever.  (Laughter.)  Now  for  the  science, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  say  was  making  rapid  progress  all  over  the 
world.  The  connection  between  Zoology  and  Phrenology  was  more 
intimate  than  between  any  two  sciences  which  had  been  named 
that  evening.     What,  in  fact,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  zoolo- 

gist  ?  to  study  the  whole  animal  kingdom ;  and,  in  particular, 
y  investigating  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  lower  animals, 
to  acquire  the  means  of  classifying  the  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  examined  the  various  parts  of  animals,  but  he  (Dr  £.) 
maintained  that  the  part  from  which  was  to  be  derived  the  most 
important  information  was  the  brain.  (Hear,  hear.)  Did  we 
not  find  this  an  essential  law  of  nature^  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
animal  rose  in  the  scale  of  creation,  it  was  distinguished  by  in- 
creased quantity  and  improved  quality  of  brain ;  and  that,  ac- 
cording as  the  structure  and  development  of  the  brain  were 
found  to  vary,  so  also  did  the  instincts  and  intelligence  of 
the  animal  vary  ?  The  time  was  approaching,  and  would  cer- 
tainly come,  when  the  classification  of  animals  would  be  founded 
on  their  cerebral  structure.  He  had  no  intention  of  giving  a 
lecture,  but  would  beg  leave  to  mention,  for  their  information, 
a  curious  and  important  fact,  equally  interesting  to  the  zoologist 
and  to  the  phrenologist.  There  was  a  species  of  monkey  (one 
of  the  Semnopitheci,  a  genus  or  tribe  allied  to  the  Gibbous,) 
which,  as  is  well  known  to  zoologists,  underwent,at  a  certain  period 
of  its  life,  a  most  remarkable  change  of  habits  and  disposition. 
From  being,  in  its  youth,  a  most  cheerful,  playful,  and  engage 
ing  animal,  it  became,  as  it  grew  old,  morose  and  vicious  and 
WA.%  in  fact,  altogether  changed.     Now,  what  was  the  cause  of 
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this?  Had  it  altered  in  its  external  structure,  in  its  hands,  its 
feet,  or  any  other  part  ?  No  !  What  then  was  changed  ?  Its 
brain.  As  the  animal  grew  older,  a  diminution  of  the  anterior 
and  superior  lobes  took  place,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  followed, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  integuments  of  the  foreh  eadbecame 
Wrinkled,  and  the  countenance,  as  well  as  the  disposition,  altered. 
(Hear).  But  he  would  tell  them  that  it  was  not  among  the 
lower  animals  alone  that  such  changes  occurred.  The  fact  he 
had  stated  came  home  to  themselves.  It  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful that  in  man  also,  even  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes 
of  disposition,  did  occur ;  and  the  state  of  the  brain  at  different 
periods  would  testify  whether  man  had  made  good  use  of  the 
ffifts  which  he  had  received  from  his  Creator,  by  cultivating 
his  intellect,  and  giving  to  his  moral  feelings  the  pre-eminence 
which  was  so  justly  their  due*  (Loud  cheering.)  He  would  say 
to  those  who  were  fathers,  ^^  Go  home,  and  when  your  children 
climb  on  your  knee,  look  at  them  and  remember,  that  it  is  in 
your  power  by  the  application  of  such  important  facts  as  these, 
m  a  great  measure,  to  decide  whether  they  shall  be  virtuous  and 
happy  in  their  future  lives.***  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr  Evanson  then 
proceeded  to  eulogise  the  Zoological  Society.  It  was  certainly, 
as  had  been  well  stated  by  their  President,  one  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  By  studying  the 
habits  of  the  various  animals  in  their  collection,  man  was  taught 
that  these  beautiful  creatures  were  not  created  to  gratify  his 
lower  propensities,  but  to  afford  a  high  and  pure  gratification  to 
his  better  feelings  and  to  his  intellect :  he  learnt  to  use,  not  to 
abuse  them.  And  this  pleasure,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  not 
confined  to  the  better  educated  classes,  but  was  open  to  all,  and 
might  encourage  even  the  most  humble  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
nature,  the  only  path  to  the  discovery  of  scientific  truth.  By 
thus  bringing  men,  and  particularly  the  young,  in  contact  with 
the  beautiful  works  of  nature,  their  moral  sentiments  were  cul- 
tivated, the  influence  of  their  lower  passions  was  dinn'nished,  and 
hence  the  Society  powerfully  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  human  species.  (Hear,  near.)  He  recollected  that,  at  the 
time  the  British  Association  visited  Dublin  in  1835,  no  institu- 
tion had  received  a  more  flattering  meed  of  approbation  than  the 
Zoological  Society.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was,  therefore,  justified 
in  repeating  that  this  Society  was  worthy  of  all  support  and  en- 
couragement.— Dr  Evanson  concluded  by  thanking  the  Presi- 
dent for  having  included  the  Phrenolo^cal  Society  m  the  list  of 
the  scientific  associates  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  latter 
Society,  by  so  doing,  had  done  equal  honour  to  the  Phrenolo- 

E*cal  Society  and  to  themselves.     (Dr  Evanson  sat  down  amidst 
ud  and  long  continued  applause.) 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

SHORT  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS* 

I.  The  Reasonableneis  of  Phrenology ;  containing  a  sketch  of  the  Origin, 
Progrese,  Principles,  Proofs,  and  Tendencies,  of  (hat  Science,  S^.    By 
Joshua  Toulmin  Smith^  Esq.  of  Lincoln's   Inn.    London.    Effingham  . 
Wilfton.   P.  33. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr 
Smith  to  three  different  audiences,  and  printed  at  the  request 
of  several  friends.  It  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensiye  his- 
torical  outline  of  the  discovery  and  progress  of  Phrenology, 
a  sketch  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  a  reply 
to  the  arguments  urged  against  it.  It  is  agreeably  written, 
and  calcidated  to  interest  and  instruct  readers  who  desire  to 
know  the  nature,  objects,  and  foundation,  of  Phrenology.  We 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  science. 

On  the  Comparative  Merits  qf  Drs  CroU  and  Spurzheim, 

On  one  point  we  beg  to  enter  our  dissent  from  some  observa- 
tions of  Mr  Smith,  contained  in  the  work  which  we  have  just 
noticed.  He  says  that  the  *^  full  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude which  is  so  justly  due  to  Dr  Grail,  as  the  discoverer  and 
first  propagator  of  Phrenology,  has  been  hitherto  withheld,  and 
even  the  votaries  of  the  science  themselves  have  been  slow  to 
render  due  honour  to  their  master'^s  memory.  It  is  with  deep 
regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that  Dr  Spurzheim  himselr, 
who  became  the  assistant  and  coadjutor  of  Gall  during  one  pm*- 
tion  of  his  career,  not,  however,  until  after  Dr  Gall  had,  un- 
assisted, laid  the  foundation  whereon  the  whole  superstrocture 
has  been  raised,  exhibits  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  nis  mastar^s 
reputation,  and  seems  too  eager  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
greater  part  of  the  credit  due  to  the  founder  of  the  science.^ 
These  are  heavy  charges,  and,  as  Dr  Spurzheim  is  in  the  grave, 
they  should  not  have  been  Oiade,  unless  accompanied  by  un- 
equivocal proofs  to  substantiate  their  truth ;  much  less,  in  a 
mere  introductory  lecture,  which  in  its  own  nature  does  not 
allow  of  the  insertion  of  details,  and  which,  bendes,  is  intended 
to  be  read'  by  individuals  uninformed  of  the  facts  of  the  science, 
and  who  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of 
evidence  sufficient  to  form  a  sound  judgment  for  themsdves. 
Mr  Smith,  in  a  note,  excepts  from  his  censure  "  the  postscript 
to  the  third  edition  of  Mr  Combers  System,  and  some  passages 
in  the  works  of  Drs  Elliotson  and  A.  Combe,  and  a  few  others, 
in  which  just  allusion  is  made  to  the  merits  of  the  d^>arted 
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phUosopher.''  We  do  not  know  what  Mr  Smith  may  regard 
as  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  Dr  Gall,  but  we  always  view  that 
author  as  doing  us  the  most  ample  justice  who  tells  most  fully 
and  correctly  what  we  have  done  for  the  science.  Tried  by 
this  test,  it  is  most  incorrect  to  affirm  that  phrenologists  have 
failed  in  gratitude  to  Dr  Gall.  In  the  preliminary  dissertation 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  read  on  the 
14th  of  November  18'iJ2,  Mr  George  Combe  ffives  a  succinct 
liistory  of  Dr  GalPs  life,  of  his  discoveries  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,*  and  of  his  efforts  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant truths  which  he  had  brought  to  light  Tne  details  re- 
^u-ding  Dr  Gall  alone  occupy  ten  pages  of  8vo  print,  before 
Dr  Spurzheim  is  introduced.  These  Transactions  weie  pub- 
lished in  1824,  and  in  a  foot-note  to  this  dissertation,  it  is  men- 
tioned,  that  "  the  facts  of  a  private  nature  stated  in  it  are  de- 
rived from  letters  of  Dr  Spurzheim  to  the  Society,  or  to  the 
author  of  the  article.**  In  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  whole  chapters  of  Dr  GalPs  large  work  on  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  translated ;  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  188, 
there  is  a  critique,  at  considerable  length,  on  the  respective 
merits  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in  which,  with  all  deference 
to  Mr  Smith,  a  higher  tnbute  of  respect  is  paid  by  us  to  that 
distinguished  man,  than  any  that  has  yet  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Smith  himself  We  remark,  that  much  as  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  we  look  beyond  him  to  the  still 
greater  genius  of  Dr  Gall,  and  say, 

^'  This  man  is  the  master  of  us  all.** 

This  article  enters  into  a  detailed  examination  of  what  each  had 
done  for  the  science,  and  assigns  to  each  the  honour  which  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  due  to  nim.  We  expect  that  after  Mr 
Smith  has  read  that  article,  he  will  not  reiterate  his  charge. 

Neither  is  Mr  Smith  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  only  in 
the  third  edition  of  Mr  Combe's  System  that  he  proclaimed  the 
merits  of  Dr  Gall.  In  the  second  edition  (the  first  which  as- 
sumed  the  name  of  a  System,)  he  gave  a  history  of  the  science* 
and  of  the  discovery  of  each  organ  by  Dr  Gall,  and  also  passed 
a  high  eulogium  on  his  genius  and  merits.  The  ^^  conclusion*^ 
to  tne  second  edition,  in  which  this  tribute  appeared,  is  re- 
printed verbatim  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  or  Mr  Comber's 
work.  It  contains  these  words, — **  Looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  real  nature  and  ultimate  effects  of  Dr  Gall's  dis- 
covery shall  be  fully  recognised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  posterity  will  manifest  as  eager  a  desire  to  render  honour 
to  his  memory,  as  his  contemporaries  have  shewn  to  treat  him- 
^If  with  indignity  and  contempt.*" 

In  Dr  Spurzheim's  Physiognomical  System,  published  in 
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London  in  1815,  he  says,  ^^  It  is  acknowledged  that  Dr  Gall  ha^ 
the  merit  of  having  first  begun  these  inquiries.  He  had  pointed 
out  many  relations  which  exist  between  various  actions  of  man 
and  animals,  and  certain  cerebral  parts,  before  I  was  so  happy 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  him.^  He  proceeds  to  mention 
his  having  been  associated  with  Dr  Gall,  and  that  the  latter 
spoke  of  their  joint  labours  as  ^^oua  inquiries.^'  In  treating  of 
tne  organs  in  that  work,  Dr  Spurzheim,  in  many  instances, 
mentions  the  history  of  its  discovery  by  Dr  Gall ;  so  that  no- 
thing appears  to  us  to  be  more  unjust  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  than 
to  assert  that  he  ever  for  a  moment  denied  or  shaded  Dr  Gall'^s 
great  and  paramount  merit  as  the  discoverer  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain. 

It  is  true  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  differed  on  several 

Eoints,  and  that  Dr  Gall  wrote  witn  hostility  against  Dr  Spurz- 
eim ;  but  Dr  Spurzheim  said^  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  '^  I  am  too  angry  to  answer  Dr  Gall  at  present ;  I 
shall  wait  for  a  year  till  my  feelings  of  injury  subside,  and 
then  I  shall  reply  to  him  in  coolness  and  with  respect,^  and  he 
did  so ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  we  cannot  discover  in  Dr  Spurzheim'  any 
marks  of  "  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  master^s  reputation.^ 
In  private,  we  heard  him  speak  uniformly  with  the  highest  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  Dr  Gall,  and  at  the  dinner  which  was 
given  to  him  by  the  Phrenological  Society  in  Edinburgh,  on 
J^th  January  1828,  he  said,  "  My  joy  would  be  complete  were 
Dr  Gall  amongst  us.  (Loud  cheers.)^  This  does  not  look  like 
jealousy  of  him  whom  the  phrenologists  of  Edinburgh  had  pre- 
viously described  as  "  the  master  of  us  all.""  In  short,  we  regret 
the  diffusion  of  such  charges,  and  protest  against  them,  in  the 
unsupported  form  in  which  they  are  here  produced*  We  ac- 
knowledge that  justice  is  entitled  to  be  preferred  above  all  other 
considerations;  and  if  any  phrenologist  thinks  that  justice  has 
not  been  done  to  Dr  Gall,  we  invite  him  to  come  forward  and 
defend  his  reputation  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner, 
but  deprecate  such  random  assertions  as  Mr  Smith  has  here  in- 
advertently broached. 

II.  Acquisitweness,  its  Uses  and  Abuses.  ByD,  O.  Ooyder,  Member  of  the 
Glasgow  Phrenological  Society,  I  vol.  12ido,  pp.  144.  Glasgow: 
John  Reid.    Edinburgh :  Anderson.    London :  J.  S.  Hodgson. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  written  in  competition  for 
the  prize  of  a  hundred  guineas  offered  by  Dr  Conquest  of 
Lonaon,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  Covetousness,  and 
which  was  awarded  to  the  work  now  so  well  known  under  the 
title  of  "  Mammon*"  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Harris.     It  is  said  that 
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upwards  of  forty  competitors  took  the  field,  and  it  has  always 
struck  us  as  a  ludicrous  incongruity  that  Dr  Conquest  should 
thus  have  applied  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  very  propensity 
which  he  wished  to  repress ;  and  also,  that  those  who  were 
themselves  excited  to  the  task  by  tbe  hope  of  the  reward, 
should  be  at  the  same  time  the  expounders  of  the  sins  arising 
out  of  over-active  Acquisitiveness. 

The  appearance  of  Mr  Groyder's  volume  is  another  proof  of 
the  increasing  diffusion  of  Phrenology  among  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Both  in  France  and  in  England,  we  see  announcement 
of  works  every  now  and  then,  in  which  the  science  is  treated  as 
incontestibly  true,  and  applied  to  its  practical  uses  in  the  same 
quiet  way  as  if  no  one  had  ever  had  a  doubt  about  it.  Know- 
ing  as  we  do  the  many  ways  in  which  Phrenology  is  daily  and 
hourly  gaining  upon  the  public  mind,  we  can  foretell,  without 
any  claim  to  the  character  of  prophets,  that  the  number  of 
such  works  will  go  on  steadily  increasing,  till,  by  common  con- 
sent, none  hostile  to  the  cause  will  be  either  received  or  lis- 
tened to. 

We  need  not  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  views  expounded  by 
Mr  Groyder,  as  they  are  essentially  those  entertained  by  phreno- 
logists in  generaL  Some  good  observations  and  examples  of  the 
evils  of  over-active  Acquisitiveness  are  interspersed  through  his 
pages.  But  their  most  remarkable  feature,  m  a  phrenological 
point  of  view,  is  three  etchings  by  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  whom  the  author  cites  as  a  living  proof  of  the  truth  of  Phre- 
nology, and  which  in  conception,  grouping,  and  expression, 
seems  to  us  to  present  indications  of  a  very  high  order  of  ta- 
lent. The  mere  mechanical  etching  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  but 
if  the  boy  has  composed  as  well  as  etched  these  scenes,  we  shall 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  does  not  one  day  distinguish  him- 
self. At  the  same  time,  the  writer  makes  no  pretensions  to 
connoisseurshio,  and  expresses  only  his  individual  opinion.  Mr 
Goyder  should  have  a  cast  of  the  head  taken,  ana  give  some 
account  of  the  boy'^s  talents  and  education.  We  should  be 
glad  to  insert  such  a  communication. 

III.  Tranioctiont  qf  the  Rojfal  Society  qf  London,  artick  6y  Prqf$$ior 
Tiedemann  qf  Heidtiberg  on  a  comparison  qfike  Negro  and  European 
SkuUi. 

Makt  of  our  readers  are  aware  that,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  Professor  Tiedemann  paid  several  long  visits  to  the  Phre- 
nolc^cal  Museum  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  exa- 
mining the  large  collection  of  national  skulls  wliich  it  contains. 
To  ascertain  the  relative  capacities  of  these  skulls,  he  filled 
them  with  dried  millet  seed,  and  noted  the  weight  of  the  quloi- 
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tky  which  each  contained.  The  result  he  assumed  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull^  and  therefore  as  an 
index  of  the  relative  quantity  of  brain  contained  in  it  during 
life.  ] Proceeding  in  this  way,  he  found  that  the  Negro  skull 
is  not  inferior,  in  general  capcunty^  to  that  of  the. European  or 
Caucasian  race,  and  hence  he  warmly  insists  that  the  common 
opinion  which  stigmatizes  the  Negro  as  incapable  of  the  same 
high  degree  of  civilization  as  the  European,  and  which  opinion, 
he  says,  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the  supposed  inferiority  of 
the  Negro  organization,  is  calumnious,  ana  not  true.  Reposing 
on  his  apparently  incontrovertible  facts,  Tiedemann  contends, 
that  education  and  good  treatment  are  alone  wanting  to  raise 
the  Negro  to  the  European  level,  and  that  it  is  the  height  of 
injustice  in  us  to  plume  ourselves  on  a  superiority  which  is 
only  accidental,  and  which  may  be  wrested  from  us  oy  a  more 
generous  treatment  of  our  sable  brethren. 

With  all  due  respect  for  Tiedemann,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  his  paper  in  the  Royal  Society''s  Transactions  is  not 
worthy  of  his  fame,  either  as  a  physiologist  or  as  a  philosopher, 
and  that  it  is  calculated  not  to  advance,  but  decidedly  to 
retard,  the  machine  of  science.  Its  facts  may  be  all  true  and 
unassailable,  but  they  are  not  complete,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
in  reality  warrant  the  inferences  which  he  has  deduced  from 
them  ;  while,  from  their  apparent  solidity,  backed  by  his  spe- 
cious accuracy  and  deserved  reputation,  his  conclusions  will 
carry  along  with  them  many  minds  from  which  it  will  after* 
wards  be  difficult  to  have  the  errors  uprooted.  He  makes  no 
reference  to  Phrenology,  and  has  made  no  attack  on  it ;  but  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  Doth  facts  and  principles,  having  a  direct 
and  most  important  bearing  on  the  value  of  his  researches,  and, 
in  this  respect,  we  hold  him  as  culpable.  But  neither  time  nor 
space  will  admit  of  our  now  entering  into  particulars,  and  we 
therefore  content  ourselves  at  present  with  stating,  that  the 
grand  source  of  his  errors  is  having  taken  it  for  granted,  in  his 
inquiry,  that  the  brain  acts  as  a  whole^  and  is  a  single  or^an^ 
subserving  the  whole  mind,  instead  of  being — as  all  physiolo- 
gists admit,  and  himself  among  the  number — a  compound  of 
different  organs,  each  having  a  function  of  its  own. 

No  doubt  a  very  stupid  man  may  have  as  large  a  brain  (ta- 
ken as  a  whole)  as  a  clever  man,  but  then  we  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  in  the  stupid  man,  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
will  be  small,  and  the  chief  size  lie  in  the  posterior  lobes ;  while 
the  reverse  will  be  the  case  in  the  clever  man.  Tiedemann, 
however,  cares  not  in  what  region  the  cerebral  size  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  a  given  quantity  of  brain 
exists  somewhere  within  the  skull,  and  it  would  give  too  much 
countenance  to  Phrenology  were  he  to  make  the  requisite  dis- 
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tinction.  On  Tiedemann'^s  principle,  some  of  our  atrocious 
and  half  idiotic  murderers,  with  immense  posterior  and  basilar 
regions,  and  small  anterior  lobes,  ought  to  have  been  as  dis- 
tinguished for  talent  as  Cuvier  or  himself,  seeing  that  their 
brains  weighed  as  many  ounces  as  Cuvier"'s  or  his  own.  The 
phrenologist,  however,  would  inquire  farther,  in  what  region  of 
the  brain  the  weight  was  to  be  found,  before  he  adopted  any 
conclusion  as  to  their  comparative  intellectuality;  whereas 
Tiedemann  deliberately  shuts  himself  out  from  any  such  means 
of  rectification,  by  thrawing  all  parts  of  the  brain  into  one 
common  heap,  so  that  a  negro,  with  an  enormous  cerebellum 
to  compensate  for  his  retreating  forehead,  ought  on  his  prin  • 
ciple  to  be  as  distinguished  for  talent  as  La  Place  or  Bo- 
naparte, the  corresponding  weight  of  whose  brains  lay  in  their 
anterior  and  middle  lobes — an  absurdity  so  glaring  as  to  nullify 
almost  aU  his  conclusions. 

IV.  lAtter$  on  Pkrenotogy.    By  John  Slade,  M,D,  S^,    1  vol.  8vo,  pp. 
240.    London:  Longman  8c  Co. ;  John  Anderson  jun.  Edinburgh. 

The  object  of  the  volume  before  us  is  "  to  embody  the  prin- 
ciples of  Phrenology,  and  to  shew  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
that  the  science  has  its  foundation  in  nature,'"and  this  Dr  Slade 
attempts  ^*  from  a  conviction  that  the  public  mind  would  con- 
cede with  greater  wiUingness  to  the  facts  adduced  by  the  phre- 
nologist, were  it  persuaded  that  the  principles  upon  which  he 
proceeds  are  inductive  and  true.*"  With  this  laudable  view, 
our  author  first  treats  of  "  the  origin  of  Phrenology,'*  and,  in 
eleven  subsequent  letters,  discusses  the  connection  between  the 
brain  and  mind ;  the  theories  of  preceding  philosophers ;  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  brain  and  its  double  nature ;  the  pri- 
mitive faculties  of  the  mind  as  discovered  by  Phrenology  ;  the 
consistency  of  these  with  nature ;  the  questions  of  fatalism  and 
national  character ;  the  lights  to  be  drawn  from  comparative 
Phrenology,  and  lastly  the  influence  of  size  up>on  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  An  appendix  is  subjoined  on  ^*  the  improveable 
condition  of  man  considered  in  relation  to  his  moral  responsi- 
bility.'* 

The  shortness  of  time  l>etween  the  receipt  of  Dr  Slade"'s  vo- 
lume and  the  publication  of  the  present  number  of  the  Journal, 
Ercvents  us  from  expressing  any  opinion  in  regard  to  its  merits ; 
ut  we  are  anxious  to  make  its  appearance  known  to  our  read- 
ers as  early  as  possible,  and  therefore  prefer  giving  a  brief 
statement  of  its  contents  now,  to  waiting  to  notice  it  at  greater 
length  in  a  subsequent  number.  We  are  the  more  prompted 
to  this  course,  because  it  is  essentially  an  elementary  work,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  looking  through  it,  contains  no  new 
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facts  or  doctrine ;  but  rather  aims  at  placing  what  is  known  in 
a  different  point  of  view.  If,  on  further  examination,  we  shall 
find  any  thing  requiring  a  lengthened  notice,  we  shall  return  to 
its  consideration. 

In  the  account  given  by  the  author,  of  the  origin  of  Phre- 
nology, we  observe  one  or  two  inaccuracies,  which  may  be  cor- 
rected in  future  editions.  He  speaks  of  Gall  "  having  first 
visited  England,  where  he  met  with  many  opponents  to  his 
doctrine,^  and  then  repaired  to  France,  and  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris  in  1807.  This  is  a  mistake.  Gall  never  visited 
England  till  about  two  years  before  his  death  in  18S8.  The 
impression  left  on  our  minds  by  the  author'^s  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Phrenology  is,  not  that  its  principles  evolved  them- 
selves almost  piecemeal  from  an  extended  observation  of  facts, 
which  was  the  case ;  but  that  a  few  casual  observations  led  Dr 
Gall  to  see  the  fallacy  of  other  systems,  and  to  educe  a  new 
one,  which  he  afterwards  confirmed  by  observations  made  pur- 
posely with  that  view.  We  do  not  say  that  Dr  Slade  means  to 
convey  this  meaning,  but  we  think  most  of  his  readers  will  re- 
ceive this  impression.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Slade  stating  that 
"  Phrenology  is  by  no  means  a  modern  doctrine,^  and  treating 
of  Camper'*s  and  Cuvier^s  modes  of  inquiry,  as  if  they  were  also 
phrenological,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  suppose  that  Dr  Gall 
merely  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  perfected  what  they  had 
begun.  Whereas,  it  is  well  known  that  his  method  of  investi- 
gation is  entirely  original,  and  was  suggested,  not  by  the  study 
of  previous  systems,  but  by  facts  accidentally  observed,  excit- 
ing a  mind  of  uncommon  power  and  penetration  to  a  new  line 
of  inquiry,  undismayed  by  the  absence  of  all  countenance  and 
assistance  from  either  preceding  or  contemporary  authorities. 
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Bath — Mr  Simpson  is  lecturing  on  education  here  when  we  go  to  preM, 

with  much  success. 

Bristol. — Mr  Simpson  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  education  here 
in  April,  which  ezcitea  great  interest ;  and  he  is  now  lecturing  to  a  large  au- 
dience in  Bath.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Edinburgh  lieview,  No. 
131,  recognizes  the  merits  of  Mr  Simpson's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  does  justice  to  his  attainments. 

Edikbvbgh.— Mr  George  Combe  concluded  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Phrenology,  in  the  Argyle  Square  Medical  School,  at  the  end  of  March, 
when  thanks  were  returned  to  him  by  the  class  for  the  instruction  they  had 
received. 

Mr  W.  B.  Hodgson  concluded  his  course  of  twenty-four  lectures  on  Phre- 
nology, delivered  in  the  Fiee-Masons*  Hall,  to  the  Association  of  the  Work- 
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iBff  ClaMen  for  tbeir  Moral  and  Social  Improvemeot,  on  Tueaday  IGth  Maj, 
woen  be  was  presented  with  a  complete  copy  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
handsomely  bound,  and  Vimont's  "•  Tnii6  de  Phrenolugie/*  an  a  token  of  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  bis  audience,  and  their  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  Phrenology.  The  lectures  have  throughout  been  listened  to 
with  great  attention  by  considerable  numbers. 

Mamcbestbr.— On  10th  April,  Mr  Gecrve  Combe  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Phrenology,  in  the  New  Com  hzchange,  a  room  61  feet  by  63, 
and  well  calculate<l  for  transmitting  sound.  The  lectures  were  continued 
on  four  evenings  of  the  week,  till  4tn  May.  The  number  of  tickets  issued 
for  the  course  was  470,  and  1207  visitors  were  admitted,  being,  on  an  average, 
86  every  evening.  The  lectures  excited  great  interest,  and  Mr  Combe  re- 
ports that  he  met  with  the  warmest  reception  from  the  phrenologists  of  Man- 
chester, whom  he  found  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  science,  and  most  zealous 
for  its  diffusion,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  course.  He  also  experienced  the  greatest  kindness  from  the  inha- 
bitants in  general.  He  reports  that  Mr  Wi)£am  Bally*s  collection  of  casts, 
which  was  gratuitously  placed  at  his  service  by  its  owner,  is  extensive  and 
valuable;  and  that  Mr  Bally  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  cultivators  of  the 
science  whom  he  has  met  with.  He  gave  an  extra  lecture  on  education  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr  Bally,  which  was  attended  by  about  700  persons,  all  of  whom 
paid  for  admission,  and  thus  raised  a  handsome  sum  for  Mr  Bally. 

Mr  George  Combe  left  Edinbur^g^  on  ISOth  May,  on  a  tour  through  Nor. 
them  Germany,  and  to  Vienna. 

PuRENOLOoiCAL  SociETT.— At  the  meeting of  thia  Society,  held  in  Clyde 
Street  Hall  on  the  3d  Apnl  1837,  Mr  William  Hobson  Scott  of  the  Institu- 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Doncaster,  was  elected  a  corres|K>nding  member, 
Dr  Abram  Cox  was  appointed  Conservator  of  the  Museum,  and  Dr  James 
Cox  Secretary  to  the  Society,  in  place  of  Mr  Hobert  Cox  and  Dr  William 
Gregory,  who  have  left  Edinburgh.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  Mons.  G.  M.  Schwartz  of  Stockholm,  fur  a  donation  of  Esquimsux  and 
Icelandic  skulls;  to  Mr  W.  R.  Scott,  for  a  donation  of  the  cast  of  the  skull 
of  a  New  Zealander,  and  the  mask  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  remarkable  tor  a 
talent  fur  drawing  and  construct iun  ;  and  to  George  Leach,  Esq.  of  Stoke,  for 
the  valuable  collection  of  his  brother,  the  late  Dr  L.ejcb,  of  the  British  AIu- 
seum. 

Star  im  the  East,  or  Wisbech  and  East  op  England  Gazette  and 
Advertiser,  Saturday  April  15.  1837. — Mechanics'  Institution. — 
On  Tuesday  evening  Mr  Craig  delivered  his  third  lecture  to  the  members  of 
this  Institution,  on  Phrenology.  He  deprecaicd  the  custom  of  confining 
children  so  many  hours  within  the  walb  of  a  schooKrouni,  at  the  expense  of 
their  physical  and  moral  feelings.  He  described  the  iiiHuence  of  Se^-Lwe^ 
and  the  desire  of  Approbationj  in  forming  the  character,  &c.  The  fourth  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  will  be  delivered  on  Tues<lay  next. — On  Tuesday  even- 
ing last  Mr  Craig  delivered  his  fourth  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  Me- 
chanics*  Institution,  on  Phrenology,  and  described  the  situations,  functions, 
&c.  of  the  facvlties  csUed  by  phrenologists  the  organs  of  Benevoiencet  Ven^ 
ration,  Fhrmnest,  and  Consdentiotuneti.  In  sneak ini;  of  the  manner  in  which 
education  is  generally  conducted,  he  said,  tne  mural  sentiments  are  whuUy 
neglected,  though  iheir  proper  training  and  development  ministers  most  to 
the  happiness  of  the  inaividual.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  teachers  in  uur 
ordinarv  schools  to  cultivate  the  moral  feelings  as  they  ought ;  and,  indeed, 
their  oiiject  is  merely  to  instruct  the  intellect.  The  play-ground  wss  the 
best  scene  for  regulating  the  feelings,  yet  the  amusements  of  youth  are  wholly 
neglected  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  results  are  fatal  to  society.  Speaking 
of  the  religious  sentiments,  Mr  Craig  shewed  how  it  was  possible  fbr  a  person 
to  be  very  pioua,  and  yet  very  wicked ;  and  that  a  great  improvement  would 
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be  effected  amongst  mankind,  if  those  who  are  paid  for  teaching  mere  mattert 
of  opinion,  were  to  instruct  their  congregations  in  real  facts,  and  open  their 
doors,  and  teach  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  or  natdre* 
under  all  its  various  and  delightful  appearances.  He  adverted  to  the  present 
inconsistent  attempts  at  legi^ation  to  check  the  progress  of  crime,  by  seizing 
the  unfortunate  felon,  and  immuring  him  in  prison,  and  then  turning  him 
out  upon  the  world,  without  having  m  the  least  exercised  his  better  feelings ; 
whibt,  in  all  probability,  the  disgrace  he  has  experienced  has  only  added  force 
to  his  predisposing  propensities  to  seek  his  own  mere  animal  grratifications,  at 
the  cost  of  others.  The  fiCth  lecture  will  be  deliverei  on  Tuesday  next,  on 
the  Imaginative  faculties.  The  Star  in  the  East  has  lately  published  several 
bold  and  sensible  articles  on  the  application  of  Phrenology  as  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy. 

Webb  Street  Medical  School,  London. — ^  Mr  Grainger  has  lately 
delivered  at  this  school  an  admirable  series  of  lectures  upon  the  brain  and 
spinal  chord,  according  to  the  physiological  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheinu 
The  course  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  by  a  numerous  class.** 
— British  Annals  of  Medicine,  Ith  April  183?.  This  is  another  instance,  in 
addition  to  Mr  Solly,  of  one  of  our  best  anatomical  teachers  adopting  the 
discoveries  which  twenty  years  ago  the  Edinburgh  Review  disgraced  itself  by 
stigmatizing  as  ^  trash**  and  ^  trumpery." 

The  Edinbueoh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — In  our  50th  num- 
ber we  published  a  report  of  the  case  of  Mr  N.,  in  which  we  charged  Mr 
Craig,  the  reporter  of  the  same  case  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  with  the  omission  of  highly  important  facts,  and  presented  evidence 
of  his  omissions ;  we  also  charged  Dr  Craigie,  the  commentator  on  Mr  Craig's 
report,  with  having  betrayed  evident  hostility  to  Phrenology,  and  done  injus- 
tice to  phrenologists,  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  mutilated  facts  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Mr  Craig.  Two  numbers  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  have  apjieared  rince  our  report  was  published,  and  they  have  not  con- 
tained one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  case  of  Mr  N.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
defend  the  accuracy  ot*  Mr  Craig's  representation  of  it,  or  to  controvert  the 
evidence  which  we  produced  of  its  deficiencies  ;  but  neither  is  there  anv  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  imperfections,  nor  any  correction  of  the  inferences  drawn 
from  it  by  Dr  Craigie,  which  are  demonstrably  false,  if,  as  we  have  pruved,  the 
basis  on  which  they  rest  is  unsojund.  We  may  add,  that  Mr  Craig  has  made 
no  communication  to  Mr  Combe  or  to  us  privately  on  the  subject ;  and  that, 
if  he  had,  we  could  have  doubled  the  evidence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  state- 
ments regarding  there  being  no  change  in  the  temper  of  Mr  N.  simultane- 
ously with  his  loss  of  the  use  of  words.  We  conceive  ourselves  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  hold  Mr  Craig  and  Dr  Craigie  as  confessed  in  regard  to  the  truth 
of  the  charges  which  we  brought  against  them,  and  we  leave  the  public  to 
judffe  of  the  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  withhold  all  acknowledgment  of 
their  errors.  The  cause  ot  Phrenology  is  probably  as  much  served  by  their 
silence,  which  is  most  instructive,  as  it  would  be  by  their  candid  admission  of 
mistake. 

The  late  Dr  Leach  of  the  British  Museum,  lefl  his  entire  collection  of 
skulls  to  the  Phrenolo^cal  Society,  and  they  have  just  been  presented  by 
George  Leach,  Esq.  of  Stoke,  near  Devonport,  his  brother,  ana  form  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  Society's  Museum. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits  in  the  present  number  by  a  sheet  and  a  haU^ 
and  still  have  many  communications  which  we  have  been  unable  to  insert. 
Among  these  are^the  "  Philoprogenitiveness  of  the  Cat,**  the  '^  Case  of  Robot 
Laughland,*'  &c.'  which  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Edinburoh,  26<^  May  1837. 
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Among  the  great  elements,  or  first  principles,  whose  action 
is  productive  of  all  the  phenomena  ot  life,  the  Will,  from  its 
importance,  may  be  Justly  considered  as  pre-eminent  It  is  the 
immediate  author  ot  all  individual  and  national  action.  All 
the  archives  of  history  are  nothing  but  a  continuous  record  of 
human  volitions,  carried  out  into  successful  or  unsuccessful  ac- 
tion. All  the  achievements  of  our  race  in  rescuing  our  world 
from  barrenness  and  desolation,  are  owing  to  the  strength  of  ef- 
fort, and  the  power  of  Will.  Of  all  the  countless  myriads  who 
have  come  and  gone,  and  whose  names  have  long  since  become 
as  undistinguishable  as  their  dust,  there  is  not  one,  in  the  pos- 
session of  ordinary  powers  and  faculties,  whose  life  has  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  record  of  his  volitions. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  great  element  of  life  is  evidenced 
by  its  distinct  recognition  in  the  law  of  every  civilized  country. 
A  contract  is  nothing  more  than  the  point  of  union  between 
two  or  more  distinct  and  independent  wills.  It  is  the  concur- 
rence of  two  or  more  wills  in  the  same  matter. 

The  validity  of  a  contract  is  dependent  upon  freedom  <^ 

*  This  vtluable  communicmtion  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  the  production  of  the  truly  nhilosophicsl  i^d  correctlj  phrenolof^ical 
mind  of  Mr  A.  Dean  of  Albanj,  New  Yorl(.    It  is  well  worthy  attentive— 


lus* 
the 

advanced  phrenologist,  as  containing  some  very  original  and  striking  specula- 
tions on  that  mysterious  influence  called  the  Will,  for  which  rome  phrenolo- 
gists have  desiderated  a  special  faculty.  This  the  author  holds  to  be  an  ab- 
surdity. We  give  no  opinion  on  Mr  Dean's  theory,  and  still  less  upon  the 
consequences  oeduced  by  him.  We  only  lay  his  views  before  the  phrenolo- 
gical world,  and  call  their  particular  attention  to  them.  The  perusal  of  the 
paper  nve  ourselves  very  great  pleasure.  We  also  recommend  a  comparison 
of  Mr  Dean's  speculation  with  the  theory  of  M.  Broussais  on  the  Will,  as  com- 
municated in  our  previous  Number,  page  650  of  this  volumci — Editoe. 
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will.  Any  undue  restraint  imposed  by  one  party  upon  an- 
other, at  the  time  of  making  an  alleged  agreement,  vends  it  in 
regard  to  the  party  improperly  influenced.  He  had  not,  at  the 
time,  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  contracting  party «—^a  freedom 
of  will,i»a  perfect  ability  to  acquiesce  or  to  refuse  his  assent  to 
any  proposition. 

Freedom  of  will  is  also  necessary  to  render  an  individual^ac- 
countable  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  most  flagrant  vidations 
of  social  order,  the  commission  of  the  most  outrageous  crimes, 
can  never  call  down  upon  the  head  of  the  lunatic  or  insane  any 
visitations  from  violated  law.  No  matter  what  amount  of  in- 
jury has  been  done,  what  extent  of  human  life  has  been  wasted, 
if  the  agent  of  all  this  evil  be  a  lunatic,  or  idiotic,  or  insane ;  the 
distresses  produced  may  be  mourned  as  misfortunesi,  but  they 
cannot  be  punished  as  crimes*  The  great  and  necessary  de> 
ment  of  all  crime  is  wanting,— a  freedom  of  will,— an  ability  to 
have  done  otherwise. 

On  freedom  of  will  is  also  based  all  human  accountability  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  A  mere  machine,  whose  every  motion  is 
controlled  by  the  application  of  external  forces,  can  never  be 
accountable  for  its  movements.  That  which  can  never  go 
wrong  ought  never  to  have  the  credit  of  going  right,  and 
ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  rewarded.  Neither  should  that 
be  punished  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Punish- 
ment can  only  be  consistent  with  the  power  of  avoiding ;  and 
reward  with  that  of  transgressing ;  a  power  too  lofty,  too  aw- 
ful, and  too  much  fraught  with  the  elements  of  moral  grandeur, 
to  be  bestowed  upon  orders  of  being  inferior  to  man.  They 
can  never  sin.  There  is  a  tremendous  greatness  in  the  very 
power  of  erring.  It  is  a  power  incidental  only  to  a  high  moral 
nature.  Man  in  his  lowest  depths  of  sin,  degradation,  and  in- 
famy, is  an  object  of  pity  ;  it  may  be  of  reproach,  but  never  of 
contempt.  Whether  humanity  elevated  proclaims  the  height 
to  which  it  can  rise,  or  degraded  the  depth  to  which  it  can  rail, 
it  is  still  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  endowed  with  a  moral 
nature ;  it  is  still  spreading  before  the  eye  of  intelligence  a 
nature  brightly  beautiful  or  darkly  dreadful ;  and,  whether  it 
be  the  one  or  the  other,  depending  upon  itself^  the  free  energies 
of  its  own  will.  That  man  is  a  free  agent,  the  very  existence 
of  evil  affords  sufficient  evidence.  Where  would  be  the  neces- 
sity of  evil  in  a  scheme  of  creaiiou  cast  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness,  where  all  were  mere  machines,  and  inca- 
pable of  acting  otherwise  than  they  do  act.'^  Evil  could  no 
inore  hav^  a  fiance  ip  such  a  scheme  than  in  the  Being  of  the 
Creator.  'Xne  existenee  of  evil  in  a  scheme  of  creaticni  so  de- 
vised and  executed  is  only  explainable  in  one  way,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  necessarily  incidental  to  the  free. agency  of  man. 


There  may  be  as  great  a  moral  imposmbility  in  endowing  hu- 
man nature  with  a  freedom  of  action,  and  yet  of'  excluding  the 
occurrence  of  evil,  as  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  crea- 
ting two  mountains  without  at  tne  same  time  creating  a  valley 
between  them.  An  impossibility  is  insurmountable  when  it 
necessarily  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  things  itself. 

Is  it  of  importance  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  great  agent  of  all  good  and  evil ;  this  prime  mover  of  all 
action ;  this  foundation  of  all  accountability  ?  Is  it  material  to 
investigate  the  elements  that  compose  it ;  the  laws  that  regu- 
late its  action ;  the  great  principles  that  preside  over  its  mani- 
festations ?  Surely  that  which  controls  the  movements  of  the 
organization  with  which  it  is  connected ;  that  in  which  we  are 
to  seek  and  find  the  identical  /  that  acts,  and  enjoys,  and  suf- 
fers ;  that,  to  influence  which,  all  the  machinery  of  earth,  and 
all  the  loveliness  of  heaven,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  infernal 
world  are  brought  forward  in  terrible  array ;  that  which  dun- 
geons cannot  control,  nor  scaffolds  terrify  into  submission,  nor 
mquisitions  torture  into  acquiescence;  that  which  freely  b&> 
stows  the  eift  of  affection,  or  withholds  it  from  idl  the  entrea- 
ties, and  afi  the  assiduities,  and  all  the  persuasives  that  can^  by 
any  possibility,  be  addressed  to  a  sensitive  nature ;  that  which 
is  the  soul  of  every  action,  and  the  principle  upon  which  all 
accountability  is  founded,  is  well  worthy  all  the  attention 
which  a  rational  mind  is  competent  to  bestow  upon  that  which 
certainly  embraces  its  own  highest,  I  may  also  add  its  supreme, 
interest 

The  will  seems  to  have  been,  by  many,  considered  not  as 
originating  from  the  mind,  nor  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  but  as 
introduced  into  it.  They  regard  it  as  a  separate,  independent 
agent,  finding  its  appropriate  employment  in  the  coining  of 
decisions  or  determinations,  which  the  mind  and  material  orga- 
nization, as  its  sul>agents,  are  never  better  occupied  than  in 
carrying  into  effect  They  speak  of  the  selfdeiermining  pow- 
er of  the  will — a  power  which  can  be  exercised  in  no  other  way 
than  by  an  act  of^the  will.  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  in  a 
created  being,  involves  two  contradictions.  The  one  is  the  as- 
sumption that  an  effect  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  and 
the  other  is,  that  every  act  of  volition  must  be  preceded  by  an 
act  of  volition — a  palpable  absurdity.  They  also  vest  in  the 
will  the  power  of  recalliiig  past  ideas ;  an  error  which  I  am 
fearful  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  old  school  of  metaphysi- 
cians. The  will  ckarly  never  can  possess  such  a  power.  If 
the  different  feculties  cannot  recall  their  previous  perceptions, 
the  will  has  no  power  to  do  it.  If  they  are  recalled,  they  are 
present  to  the  mind^  and  tbe  agency  m  the  will  cannot  be  re- 
quired. 
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If  the  will  be  an  agent  introduced,  and  gifted  with  tne  ex- 
traordinary power,  not  merely  of  controlling  mind  and  matter, 
but  also  itself ;  it  certainly  would  become  important  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  of  its  introduction ;  into  the  essentials  of  its 
composition ;  into  the  principles  on  which  its  decisions  are 
founded ;  and  into  the  authority  by  which  it  claims  to  exercise 
such  illimitable  sway  over  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  with 
which  its  only  tie  of  connexion  would  seem  to  be  that  of  command 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  obedience  on  the  other.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  an  error.  The  will  is  not  a  tyrant  merely  introduced 
into  the  mind  to  control ;  it  is  no  more  separate  from,  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind)  than  are  the  mental  operations  of  percep- 
tion, conception,  or  memory.  1 1  is  a  legitimate  result  of  the  action 
of  all  those  faculties.  Perceptive,  Reflective,  and  Affective,  that 
compose  the  entire  mind,  and  hence  its  origin,  elements,  and 
principles,  are  all  to  be  sought  in  that  great  concentration  of 
all  feelings  and  of  all  thought. 

Entertaining  this  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  will, 
I  define  it  to  be — The   decision  of  the  whole  mind  on 

THE  WHOLE  MATTER.       It  is, 

1.  The  Decision,  This  is  the  result  immediately  consequent 
upon  debate  and  controversy.  In  the  inquiry  we  shall  subse- 
quently make  into  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  volitions  ori- 
ginate, we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  conflicts 
among  the  motives  and  primitive  faculties  of  mind,  that  imme- 
diately precede  their  existence.  All  the  varied  elements  of 
conflict  are  hushed  into  silence  when  the  decision  is  made. 
With  that  commence  the  phenomena  of  will.  It  is,  however, 
the  decision 

2.  Of  the  Whole  Mindy  not  of  a  fractional  part  merely.  The 
whole  mind  is  composed  of  numerous  distinct  and  independent 
faculties,  inteUectual  and  affective.  Each  one  of  these  in  its 
active  state  possesses,  not  a  unll^  but  a  tvish  or  derire  of  its 
own.  This  wish  or  desire  is  nothing  more  than  the  action  of 
the  faculty  in  accordance  with  its  prescribed  function*  The 
propensity  of  adhesiveness,  for  instance,  never  desires  to  com- 
bat, or  acquire,  or  destroy.  In  the  strong  bonds  of  attachment 
are  centered  its  every  wish,  desire,  and  energy.  In  this  man- 
ner each  primitive  faculty  desires  its  own  gratification  in  its 
own  specific  mode  of  action.  But  these  wishes  or  desires,  how- 
ever strong  the  influence  they  may  exert,  cannot  all  be  gratified 
at  the  same  time,  or  by  the  sameact,  because  they  often  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  propensity  of  Combativeness,  for  instance,  on 
the  receipt  of  an  injury,  desires  immediate  conflict  with  the  ag- 
gressor ;  and  urges  all  the  energies  of  the  system  to  wreak  on 
his  devoted  head  the  fierce  stores  of  wrath  and  vengeance. 
But  is  this  always  done  ?     No ;  and  why  ?     Because  there  are 
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other  claims  to  be  interposed,  other  advocates  to  be  heard, 
other  desires  to  be  gratified.  The  sentiment  of  Cautiousness 
interferes,  and,  with  Sie  rapidity  of  a  thought,  says,  Take  care^ 
you  may  fail  in  giving,  you  may  yourself  receive  a  death-blow, 
or  you  caniiot  escape  the  injunous  oonseouences  of  your  own 
act  The  sentiment  of  Seli-esteem  interferes^  and  in  its  own 
peculiar  language  says.  Descend  not  from  your  lofty  station,  de- 
grade not  the  dignined  nature  you  possess  by  any  approxima- 
tion towards  the  brute  in  action.  1  he  sentiment  of  Approbiv- 
tiveness  interferes,  and  requires  forbearance,  because  an  enlight- 
ened and  moral  people  cannot  bestow  upon  the  mere  act  of 
combat  the  smile  of  their  approval.  The  sentiment  of  Con- 
scientiousness interferes,  and  awakes  the  hitherto  slumbering 
elements  of  his  moral  nature.  It  demands  an  observance  of 
the  strict  rule  of  right ;  and  requires  redress  of  injury  to  be 
sought  by  an  appeal  to  the  peaceful  forms  of  law,  rather  than 
the  dreaa  arbitrement  of  ruflSan  violence.  The  sentiment  of 
Benevolence  interferes,  and  excites  for  the  frailties  of  the  of- 
fender the  heavenly  emotions  of  pity  and  compassion.  If  ener- 
getic in  its  action,  the  angry  and  turbulent  waves  of  boisterous 
passion  below  are  soon  smoothed  into  placid  serenity  by  the  oil 
of  mercy  from  above.  Thus  after  every  claim  has  been  inter- 
posed, and  every  advocate  heard,  the  act  originally  prompted 
Dy  the  propensity  of  Combativeness  is  either  done  or  omitted, 
and  in  that  doing  or  omission  we  find  the  decision  of  the  whole 
mind.     But  that  decision  is 

8.  On  the  fVhole  Matter ^  not  on  a  part  simply.  The  whole 
mind  settles  not  all  the  conflicting  claims  interposed  by  its  diffe- 
rent faculties,  until  the  intellect  has  been  stimulated  to  a  degree 
<^  action  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  affective  faculties 
that  are  then  active.  The  great  bearings  of  the  whole  matter 
are  thus  investigated,  and  an  intellectual  result  arrived  at,  the 
correctness  of  which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  stimulus 
furnished  by  the  affective  faculties,  and  the  power  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  intellectuaL  A  particular  speculation  is  proposed. 
The  propensity  of  Acquisitiveness  prompts  to  embark  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  gain ;  Self-esteem  desires  the  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  power  conferred ;  Love  of  Approbation,  as  afford- 
ing the  means  of  making  a  gorgeous  displav  ;  Conscientious- 
ness  desires  it  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  obligations,  and 
Benevolence  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  wretched ;  the  senti- 
ment of  Hope  lends  its  cheering  influence  to  the  other  facul- 
ties, while  that  of  Cautiousness  suggests  its  doubts,  and  sends 
into  the  coundl-charober  its  fears.  iVith  the  view  of  satisfy- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  all  these  clamorous  desires,  and  of  giving 
the  preponderance  to  Hope  or  Cautiousness,  the  probable  result 
of  the  proposed  speculation  is  sought  to  be  ascertained.  Accord- 
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i^g^J)  the  Perceptive  faculties  are  required  to  contribute  to  the 
common  stock  all  the  facts  they  can  cculect  in  regard  to  it ;  Com- 
parison is  drawn  upon  to  finish  the  results  arrived  at,  by  com- 
paring all  these  facts  with  each  other,  and  also  the  speculation 
proposed  with  others  similar  in  their  nature  and  circumstances ; 
Causality  is  commissioned  to  investigate  the  long  train  of  causes 
and  effects,  to  trace  consequences  and  results,  and  from  all  its 
numerous  souiices,  embracing  all  conditions  of  necessary  depen- 
dence, to  deduce  conclusions  in  r^erence  to  the  pn^posed  spe- 
culations. The  probabilities  in  favour  of  a  result  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  are,  in  this  manner,  determined  by  the  Intel- 
lect. They  receive  the  sanction  of  the  judgment ;  but  after  the 
judgment  has  thrown  its  strong  guarantee  over  the  probabilities 
of  success,  it  is  not- always  that  the  man  acts  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  results.  The  sentiment  of  Cautiousness  may  far 
exceed  in  strength  that  of  Hqpe,  and  the  one  chance  in  ten  of 
a  failure  may  exert  a  greater  influence  than  the  nine  chances 
of  success.  There  are  individuals  gifted  with  excellent  intel- 
lectual faculties,  who  are  unwilling  to  do  any  act  subject  to  a 
contingency.  This  is  not  because  their  judffment  always  de- 
termines  in  favour  of  the  probabilities  of  a  uiilure.  It  is  be- 
cause  their  etitire  mind  cannot  decide  upon  acting  where  there 
is  a  chance  of  failing  in  the  general  object.  We  here  recognise 
the  difference  between  judgment  and  wiU.  The  one  determines 
probabilities,  the  other  decides  upon  actions.  The  one  is  the 
operation  of  the  reflecting  powers  slightly  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  the  other  the  deci- 
sion of  the  whcMe  mind  upon  the  whole  matter. 

Most  of  the  every-day  actions  of  life  are  not  preceded  by  all 
this  complicated  operation  of  mind.  They  have  been  rendered 
habitual  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  occasions  eontribut- 
iog  to  their  production.  Those  actions,  like  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  finders  of  the  musiciaxi,  are  performed  either  with- 
out being  preceded  by  all  those  mental  processes  that  result  in 
volition,  or  the  processes  are  carried  on  with  such  rapidity  that 
distinct  impressions  of  each  cannot  be  acquired  and  retained  by 
consciousness.  There  is  a  continuous  circle,  a  great  beaten 
highway  of  movement,  in  which  the  never-ceasing  recurrence 
of  the  same  causes  and  occasions  is  constantly  producing  the 
same  kind  of  actions.  The  great  currents  of  conduct  in  the 
moral  world,  could  we  but  see  them  in  their  whole  extent,  would 
appear  as  regular  and  as  unifiorm  as  the  miyestic  movemaits  of 
our  rivers,  or  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies  around  their  centres. 
We  occasionally  see  in  the  one,  striking  deviations,  great  mocal 
convulsions,  agents  at  work  developing  new  resources^  and  so 
we  find  in  the  other,  the  innovations  of  the  earthquake,  the 
mountain  cataract,  and  the,  comefs  eccentricities.      Those  de- 
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vjAtioiis,  however,  are  seldom  neoestary,  and,  excepting  tfaeir 
oceurr^ice,  the  great  masses  of  human  actions  hare  been  the 
result  of  causes  that  have  presided  over  the  movements  of  the 
moral  woiid  with  as  regular  an  uniformity  as  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  have  governed  those  of  the  physical.  The 
occasions  are  not  necessarily  of  frequent  occurrence  with  any  of 
us«  that  require  the  soul  to  retire  within  that  secret  theatre  of 
operations  where  none  iMit  itself  and  its  God  can  enter;  to  rely 
upon  its  own  unaided  strength  and  energies,  to  disencumber 
itself  of  the  chains  of  habit,  to  divest  itself  of  all  influences 
purely  extrinsic,  except  Chose  arising  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and,  standing  erect  in  the  majesty  of  its  own  primitive 
powers,  to  decide  and  act  ypon  its  own  responsibility,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  own  original  constitution.  Such  occasions  often 
form  particular  eras  in  the  history  of  a  life.  They  are  full  of 
doom,  are  the  pcHnt  upon  which  destiny  turns,  and  send  their 
influences,  wrapt  in  i;ioom  or  glory,  feir  on  to  die  tract  of  the 
future.  These  occasions  are  either  special  or  general ;  they  are 
special,  when  a  single  «flfective  faculty  or  set  of  faculties  fur- 
nishes  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  whde  mind,  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, trie  propensity  of  Acquisitiveness  prompts  the  whole 
mind  to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They  are  gene- 
ral, when  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  occur  to  ail  possessed 
of  ordinary  powers  and  faculties,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
choice  of  a  particular  profession  or  calling  in  life ;  the  deosion, 
if  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  make  it,  what  we  will  pur- 
sue as  the  great  and  primary  object  of  a  tife,  whether  wealth, 
or  fdeasure,  or  domestic  quiet,  or  the  higher  walks  of  feme,  or 
the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Will,  consisting  in  the  decision  of  the  whole  mind  upon  the 
whole  matter,  arises  generally  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  primi- 
tive powers  and  faculties  with  each  other.  In  this  conflict  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  nature  of  the  peculiarities,  and  essentials,  compos- 
ing  the  will.  The  propcnsittcsaod  lower  sentiments  of  one  in* 
dividual  mind  are  ever  hostile  to  those  of  every  other.  They 
appertain  to  self^  and  are^  therefore,excki8ive  in  their  nature  and 
action.  Acquisitiveness,  for  instance,  would  appropriate  to 
itself  all  the  property  of  tha  world,  Approbativeness  would, 
in  like  manner,  desire  for  its  possessor  all  the  praise  and  ho* 
nour  of  the  world.  It  would  be  the  object  of  all  thought,  the 
subject  of  all  praise,  the  centre  of  all  approbation.  In  a  rival 
it  would  find  an  enemy,  and  that  enemy  would  be  the  object 
for  Secredveness  to  entrap,  for  Combativeness  to  overcome,  for 
Destructiveness  to  destroy.  A  strong  sentiment  of  Self-esteem 
would  reserve  to  its  possessor  all  power  and  energy,  and  would 
grant  to  the  pretensions  of  every  other  nothing  but  its  sovereiffn 
contempt,  that  being  the  highest  awanl  it  is  ever  capable  of  miuc. 
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ing.  It  is  the  utter  selfishness  and  exclusiveness  in  the  action 
of  these  propensities  and  lower  sentiments  that  leads  to  all  the 
conflicts  that  occur  ii^  society. 

There  are,  however,  primitive  powers  and  faculties  in  our 
nature  that  are  never  in  conflict.  The  higher  sentiments  in  one 
individual  never  conflict  with  th^r  operation  in  others.  Con- 
scientiousness is  alone  satisfied  when  the  great  rule  of  right 
is  applied  equally  to  all,  re^rdless  of  all  diflerences  in  the 
conditions  of  men.  Veneration  is  most  active  and  delighted 
when  the  shrine  at  which  it  worships  is  surrounded  by  count- 
less throngs  of  humble  adorers,  benevolence  is  the  most  ex- 
pansive and  powerful,  when  all  the  energies  of  the  world  are 
directed  to  the  relief  of  all  its  afflictions.  These  high  sentiments 
are  never  satisfied  with  their  exertions.  When  strong,  it  is  in 
their  nature  never  to  rest  contented  while  there  is  a  wrong  to 
be  redressed,  or  a  right  to  be  restored,  or  an  affliction  to  be  al- 
leviated, or  good  to  be  done,  or  evil  to  be  avoided.  There  is 
in  them  no  exclusiveness  of  appropriation,  no  contracted  selfi^ 
ness,  no  narrow  jealousy  of  tne  superior  excellence  of  others^ 
There  exists  between  them  everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions, 
a  high  and  holy  friendship  and  sympathy,  an  entire  harmony 
of  feeling  and  of  action.  It  is  in  their  powerful  and  concen- 
trated action,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, that  we  shall  find  the  bond  that  unites  the  moral  elements 
of  the  world. 

The  intellectual  faculties  in  different  individuals  never  con- 
flict. Each  acts  on  its  destined  objects  by  virtue  of  its  own 
peculiar  constitution.  Their  special  lunctions  are  uninfluenced 
by  human  volitions.  They  may  be  possessed  in  different  de- 
grees of  strength,  but  that  can  only  result  in  proportional  dif- 
ferences in  the  accuracy  with  which  they  act.  Their  functional 
action,  as  well  as  the  general  modes  to  which  that  action  is^ 
subject,  are  the  same  in  all  men.  A  fact  strongly  confirmatory 
of  this  is,  the  unwavering  rdiance  we  place  upon  the  recordea 
wisdom  of  past  ages.  We  adopt  the  experience  of  mankind  as 
our  own  experience,  and  in  this  manner  give  to  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  the  world  a  progressive  character.  I'he  faith 
we  place  in  these  records  of  the  past,  the  fidelity  with  which 
we  listen  to  the  voices  of  wisdom  and  of  warning  that  are  sent 
down  from  former  times,  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  un- 
broken experience  of  the  world,  are  instructive  in  their  nature. 
They  are  that  which  we  never  were  reasoned  into,  and  never 
can  be  reasoned  out  of.  It  is  true  the  intellect  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  conflict.  But  it  is  equally  true.  that,iD  such  case^ 
it  is  a  mere  agent ;  that  the  results  of  its  f unctiosal  action,  the 
facts,  premises,  and  conclusions  it  has  accumulated,  are  widded 
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by  the  affective  faculties  acting  in  accordance  with  their  own 
prescribed  fiinctions. 

We  have  now  considered  the  conflicting  and  harmonious  ac- 
tion of  our  different  elementary  faculties  as  they  exist  and  act 
in  different  individuals.  From  that  action  arises  national  will. 
The  manner  of  its  ascertainment  is  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law  of  each  nation.  In  general  the  le- 
gislative bodies  and  judicial  tribunals  are  the  organs  of  its  an- 
nouncement, and  the  executive  functionaries  the  instruments 
by  which  it  is  carried  into  effect.  It  improves  as  the  general 
mind  advances  in  all  its  different  departments.  The  sanguinary 
laws  of  Draco  spoke  the  language  of  that  mind  at  a  period 
when  the  propensities  gave  the  law  to  the  higher  sentiments. 
The  laws  which  in  enlightened  Europe  and  America  now  re- 
gulate the  mutual  relations  between  man  and  man  (leaving  him 
m  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  volitions  in  regard  to  his  hish 
and  holy  relations)  arise  from  the  impulses  of  the  propensities 
directecl  and  governed  by  the  dictates  of  his  higher  nature  en- 
lightened by  mtellect.  Laws  have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  guards 
which  experience,  reason,  and  feeling  have  suggested  as  best 
calculated  to  restrain  the  conflicts  of  the  lower  propensities  in 
general  society.  The  highest  possible  sanction*  oy  which  their 
performance  could  be  enforced  was  at  first  derived  from  the  lower 
sentiments  of  Self-esteem,  Approbativeness,  and  Cautiousness. 
As  man  has  improved,  that  sanction  has  been  found  advancing 
from  these  to  Conscientiousness,  and  from  that  to  Benevolence. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
conflict  among  the  different  powers  and  faculties  composing  the 
same  mind.  The  knowledge  of  this  ought  to  be  derivable 
from  our  oWn  consciousness,  but  a  difficulty  arises  from  our 
imperfect  analysis  of  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  We 
know  ourselves  better  in  results  than  in  details.  Of  our  voli- 
Uons  we  have  a  much  clearer  knowledge  than  of  the  manner  of 
their  production.  There  is  also  another  difficulty,  that  of  pass* 
ing  any  judgment  upon  others  different  from  that  whicn  we 
should,  unoer  the  same  circumstances,  award  to  ourselves. 
No  difficulties,  however,  should  deter  us  from  retiring  within 
the  recesses  of  our  own  minds ;  fh>m  inquiring  into  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  powers  and  faculties  that  compose  them  ;  from 
examining  thare  the  operation  of  this  great  pnnciple,  and  from 
endeavouring  to  investigate,  unfold,  and  explain,  the  operation 
of  that  complicated  nuchinery  that  sends  forth  our  v<^tions 
warm  from  tneir  new  creation,  and  ready  to  stamp  on  the  world 
about  them  the  impress  of  their  action. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  primitive  fiKulties  whose  functions 

*  By  sanction  it  here  mmni  the  ptnaltjr  inflicted  for  TioUting  tnj  liw^  or 
nther  the  manner  in  which  the  infliction  of  that  penalt  j  aflbcts  the  individual. 
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necessarily  conflict  with  each  other.  The  functions  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Reverence  appear,  however,  to  be  constructed  upon 
that  principle.  The  one  regards  its  possessor  as  capable  of 
exercising  all  possible  power ;  the  other,  when  strong,  concedes 
to  others  all  imaginaole  superiority.  The  reUance  on  self, 
therefore,  will  always  be  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the 
one  and  the  weakness  'of  the  other.  So  also  Destructiveness 
and  Benevolence  may  at  first  be  thought  to  conflict  in  their 
functional  action,  but  they  unite  and  harmonise  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  inanimate  objects. 

The  propensities  can  neither  be  said  to  conflict  nor  harmo- 
nise with  each  other  in  their  action.  They  each  give  separate, 
distinct,  and  independent  impulses,  peculiar  tendencies  to  act 
in  a  certain  manner.  The  impulse  to  contend,  to  destroy,  to 
acquire,  to  secrete,  together  with  every  other,  impels  in  a  spe- 
cific direction ;  and  ii  undirected,  and  acting  singly,  would  as 
certainly  carry  the  entire  organization  in  that  direction  as  wa- 
ter is  certain  to  rush  down  a  declivity.  But  these  impulses  all 
impel  in  different  directions.  The  actions  by  which  they  are 
manifested,  and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  are  all  different. 
There  is  in  their  action  no  direct  harmony  or  discord.  If  their 
functional  action  harmonised  they  might  unite,  and  accomplish 
by  a  terrific  union  what  could  never  be  expected  from  separate 
endeavour.  If  it  conflicted,  their  contention  might  be  of  too 
severe  a  character  for  the  nature  of  mind  to  endure ;  and  hence 
their  proper  direction  and  legitimate  action  were  not  left  to  be 
ascertained  either  by  a  concert  or  a  contest  amonjg  themselves, 
but  to  result  from  the  direction  of  the  higher  sentiments  en- 
lightened by  intellect.  The  operations  of  mind  resulting  in 
volitions,  arise  chiefly  from  the  impulses  to  act  fumishea  by 
the  propensities  and  lower  sentiments,  and  the  agency  of  the 
higher  sentiments  and  intellect  in  directing  and  modifying  those 
impulses.  The  proper  understanding  of  both  should  enable  us 
to  trace  actions  to  their  source;  contemplate  them  in  their 
origin,  and  view  results  and  consequences  in  the  action  of  their 
causes. 

The  actions  of  men  ate  said  to  result  from  motives,  and  these 
are  understood  to  influence  the  will.  This  h  true,  provided  we 
entertain  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  motives.  They 
are  the  appeals  made  by  things  external,  through  the  medium 
of  the  intellectual,  to  the  affective  faculties,  and  th6  responses 
made  to  those  appeals.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  goods 
of  this  world  exist,  is  rendered  cl^r  by  the  action  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Upon  the  premises  thus  furnished  Acquisi- 
tiveness acts,  and  famishes  the  impulse  to  obtain  the  posses- 
sion. That  possession  is  termed  the  motive.  It  is  the  reason 
for  the  act  by  which  the  possession  is  obtained. 
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All  motives  are  in  many  respects  alike.  They  all  derive 
their  force  from  some  supposed  good  to  be  obtained,  or  evil  to 
be  avoided.  That  good  or  evil,  however,  is  the  cne  or  the 
other  so  far  only  as  the  afTective  faculties  of  the  individual  are, 
in  their  nature,  and  as  modified  by  each  other,  calculated  so  to 
consider  them.  While  some  find  their  greatest  possible  good 
in  relieving  distress,  others  derive  a  kind  of  gratification  from 
creating  it  The  great  diversity  observable  m  human  actions 
depenos  on  the  difi'erent  things  in  which  the  qualities  of  ^ood 
and  evil  are  recognised  by  different  individuals.  All  motives, 
in  reference  to  the  individual,  may  be  considered  as  good,  be- 
cause the  great  secret  of  their  influence  is  an  anticipated  good^ 
and  that,  too,  whether  the  act  exerted  in  its  attainment  be  of 
good  or  evil  tendency.  One,  for  instance,  acquires  a  certain 
sum  of  money  by  his  honest  industry,  another  the  same  amount 
by  stealing  it  from  his  neighbour.  The  motive  may  in  l:K>th 
cases  be  the  same,  viz^  the  acquisition  of  the  money.  Or,  to 
make  the  case  still  stronger,  we  may,  in  the  last  instance,  sup- 
pose another  motive,  viz.  that  his  object  in  stealing  is  not  so 
much  to  enrich  himself  as  to  impoverish  his  neighbour,  towards 
whom  he  bears  a  special  enmity.  The  principle  is  still  unal- 
tered. He  is  still  seeking  a  supposed  good.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  a  transfer  of  that  oood  irom  the  pleasure  of  the  fux)ui* 
sition  to  the  injury  inflictm«  thus  Ratifying  his  Combatiyeness 
and  Destructiveness  to  a  greater  extent  than  his  Acquisitive* 
ness.  Slander  of  individuflu  character  may  arise  from  the  same 
motive  that  proippts  to  the  performance  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy actions,  viz.  the  desire  of  excellence,  superiority,  and 
distinction ;  a  desire  that  can  be  accomplished  either  by  the 
elevation  of  self  or  the  depression  of  .otncrs..  Motives  are  as 
different  from  each  other  as  are  the  affective  faculties  in  the  ac- 
tion of  which  they  essentially  consist  Their  equality  in  good* 
ness,  as  regards  the  individual,  must  not,  therefore,  render 
them  equal  in  dignity^  or  in  the  general  estimate  of  their  value 
which  enlightened  reason  wopld  put  upon  them.  Neither  must 
we  assume  that  because  all  motives,  as  regards  the  individual, 
are  good,  that  therefore  all  the  actions  to  which  they  prompt 
are  equally  so.  I'he  possession  of  wealth  is  a  good  motjve,  in 
itself  considered^  but  the  commission  of  larceny  is  a  bad  action. 
Neither  do  I  assert  that  all  motives  are  good  except  as  they  re- 
sard  the  individual.  Those  that  prompt  to  the  gratuitous  in- 
fliction of  injury,  can  never  receive  the  sanction  oi  mane's  higher 
nature.  It  is  not  alone,  th/erefore,  the  action  for  which  man 
is  accountable,  but  also  the  motive  which  he  allows  to  influence 
the  action*  The  act,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  result  from 
motives  eptirelv  different  in  their  character.  The  steiding  to 
acquire,  and  tne  stealing  to  impov^sh^  are  very  different  in 
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motive,  but  the  same  in  act   So  also  the  slander  to  depress  and 
the  slander  to  injure. 

The  motives  addressed  to  the  propensities  and  lower  senli- 
ments,  and  the  impulses  and  actions  consequent  upon  them, 
when  uninfluenced  by  the  promptings  of  a  higher  nature,  are 
in  their  extremes  productive  of  positive  vice.  'ITiose  propen- 
sdties  and  lower  sentiments  were  charged  by  theit  Creator  with 
the  important  mission  of  resisting,  overcoming,  and  destroying, 
all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  man's  progressive  movement  in  the 
hi^er  walks  of  thought,  and  feeling.  Their  guides,  guardians, 
and  directors,  are  found  in  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  authori- 
tative dictates  of  the  higher  sentiments,  enlightened  by  in- 
tellect. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  perhaps  justify  an  illus- 
tration, at  some  length,  of  the  manner  in  which  volitions  occur. 
Suppose  an  individual  acting  strongly  under  the  impulse  of 
Acquisitiveness ;  in  the  absence  of  «Tl  or  a  suflicient  modifying 
power,  the  motive  addressed  to  that  single  propensity  would  be 
sufficient ;  in  that  alone  would  centre  all  the  energy  and  power 
of  will,  and  the  thing  of  value  desired  would  be  possessed, 
whatever  were  the  means  of  acquiring  it.     The  act  of  larceny 
or  robbery  possesses  him  of  the  wished-for  object.     To  the 
oommissioii  of  such  an  act,  however,  for  such  a  purpose,  there 
are  many  counteracting  influences.     If  Conscientiousness  po»- 
sess  any  degree  of  strength,  it  interposes  a  strong  barrier 
in  the  strict  adherence  it  requires  to  the  rieiti  rule  of  right. 
It  throws  over  the  property,  person,  and  liberty  of  others, 
the  protecting  mantle  of  the  moral  sanction.     Were  it  sufli- 
cienUy  strong,  all  human  legislation  in  regard  to  matters  of 
right  would  DC  superseded  as  useless.     But  man's  moral  na- 
ture has  been  comparatively  but  little  cultivated.     In  the  vast 
majority  of  inst 
trol,  or  direct,  1 
sentiment  of  C 
fiimish  a  power 
is.  Take  care.    ' 
I  not  incur  the 
knowing  facutti' 
and  the  consequ 
minates.     But  t 
cenied,  is  depen 
is  no  certainty, 
determined.     T 
the  purpose  of 
chances  both  ol 


the  judgment, 
whole  mind,     j 
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Hope  weaves  it  specious  illusions.  The  intellect,  merely,  never 
controls,  directs  or  influences.  It  only  enlightens.  It  informs 
of  facts,  causes,  and  consequences.  It  calculates,  weighs,  com* 
pares,  judges ;  and  all  its  results,  as  affecting  the  individual  or 
others,  are  ^feli  by  the  sentiments.  Among  other  sentiments 
that  bring  forward  their  special  contributions  to  the  commor 
stock  is  App^obativeness.  This  inquires,  what  are  the  opi 
nions  of  men,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  action  ?  The  per- 
ceptive and  knowing  faculties  fumisn  the  information  requi* 
red.  The  reflective  again  judge  of  the  probabilities  of  escape 
or  detection.  If  those  of  detection  are  judged  to  predominate, 
this  sentiment  inclines  to  avoid  the  act,  as  the  performance  of  it 
must  expose  the  individual  to  the  terrors  of  the  popular  sanc- 
tion.    But, 

The  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  may  predominate.  The  feeling 
it  inspires  is  independent  of  Hope  or  Fear.  It  asks  no  results 
of  intellect,  nor  is  it  contingent  on  escape  or  detection.  It  looks 
down  upon  the  act  proposed,  as  degrading  and  beneath  its  dig- 
nity. It  can  agree  to  no  compromise  in  which  its  loftiness  of 
feeling  is  made  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  a  propensity.  But  if 
Self-Esteem  is  solely  solicitous  about  itself,  Veneraticm  is  not 
less  inclined  to  disr^eard  its  possessor,  and  to  inquire  what  may 
be  the  wish  and  will  of  a  Superior  Being,  in  reference  to  the 
act  contemplated.  That  wish  and  will  are  ascertained  through 
the  intellectual  medium,  either  by  means  of  a  direct  revelation, 
or  inferentially  from  all  the  revelations  made.  In  that  wish 
and  will,  it  seeks  sdely  for  its  warrant  for  the  act.  The  pre- 
sumed disapproval  of  that  Higher  Being  insures  its  hostiuty. 
It  would  not  willingly  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  re- 
ligious sanction. 

These  counteracting  forces,  either  singly  or  combined,  may  be 
sufiicient  to  control  the  whole  mind,  and  thus  constitute  will. 
Their  influence  is  all  in  one  direction — ^is  restraining,  modifying. 
That  of  the  impulse  furnished  by  the  propensity  is  in  the  other. 
From  that  impulse  an  appeal  is  made  to  tne  higher  feelings — to 
the  sense  of  the  just,  whicn  requires,  under  all  circumstances,  an 
adherence  to  right — to  the  feeling  of  cautiousness,  which  de- 
mands the  adoption  of  that  course  of  action  which  avoidsall  injury 
—to  that  of  approval  which  would  conduct  every  thing,  with  ex- 
press reference  to  securing  the  approbation  of  mankind— to  that 
of  self,  which  can  admit  of  nothing  tending  to  diminish  the  high 
sense  of  self-respect  which  it  encourages-- to  that  of  the  reve- 
rential, which  can  assent  to  nothing  contravening  the  presumed 
mandate  of  a  Superior  Being. 

There  are  many  chances  for  defects  in  all  the  difierent  move- 
ments of  this  higfwwrought  machinery.  The  sentiments  enu- 
merated, may,  some  or  all  of  them,  be  weak,  and  the  emotions 
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they  furnish,  defective  in  power  and  inftnenee.  Sadi  wedmesi 
is  productive  of  two  results.  Firet,  The  intellectud  faculties 
are  less  stimulated  to  act ;  and,  second,  The  results  of  their 
action  are  less  strongly ^ft.  So  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be 
defective  in  strength.  The  existence  and  action  of  external 
tlrings,  in  reference  to  which  the  sentiments  ^Jeel^  may  be  biit 
imperfectly  percrived  and  known.  The  reflective  powers  may 
be  defective  in  their  comparisons ;  in  their  deductions  rf  cause 
and  effect ;  in  their  balancing  of  probabilities ;  and  in  the  nu- 
merous judgments  they  are  cdled  upon  to  render  in  reference 
to  external  things.  We  may  readily  perceive,  therefore,  that 
although  the  sentiments  may  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  ex- 
periencing deep  emotions,  yet  ^  defective  intellect  may  commu- 
nicate such  imperfect  restdts;  as  rather  to  mislead  than  guide 
them  in  their  action.  The  more  complex  the  machinery,  whe- 
ther material,  physical,  or  mental,  the- more  multiplied  are  the 
chances  of  going  wrong,  and  fdso  the  more  perfect  riie  general 
powe?r  of  sustaining  a  correctness  of  ihoVements.  A  delicate  and 
complicated  machinery  may  be  easily  itijured  in  many  different 
ways,  but  the  injuries  will  only  iiripair,  not  destroy  it.  It  al- 
ways finds  in  itself  resources  and  substrtutes  sufficient  to  re- 
medy minor  injuries,  and  to  insure  general  correctness  in  its 
motions.  ;      -  ,  '  .    . 

If,  as  a  general  result,  the  restraihing  or  modifying  influence 
of  the  higher  sentiments  is  possessed  of  the  same  or  a  greater 
degree  of  stretigth  than  the  original  impulse,  the  inteUectual 
fkculties  will  be  strongly  stimulated'  to  devise  some  possiUe 
mode  in  which  the  one  din  be  followed  or  obqred  without  vio- 
lating  the  feelings  or  promptings  of  the  'other.  Such  a  mode 
must  exist,  or  the  Creator  nas  bestowckl  one  or  more  faculties 
of  mind  never  intended  to  be  exercised.  The  man  may  apply 
himself  to  business,  and  his  acquisitions!  wiU  then  be  the  gains 
of  honest  industry,  not  the  fruits  of  larceny  or  robbery.  In 
this  manner,  Ac^uimtiveness  may  be  gratified  consistently  with 
the  claims  of  the  hi^h  tnoral  sentiments.  A  resort  to  such 
means  is  sanctioned  by  Concientiousness,  because  no  rights  are 
invaded ;  it  awakes  in  Cautiousness  no  fears,  because  no  dangers 
are  incurred ;'  it  secures  the  sentiment  of  Approbativeness,  be. 
cause  on  their  employment  man  sets  ^S^  seal  of  his  approval ; 
it  insures  the  concurrence  of  Self-Esteem,  because  self  respect 
is  not  diminished  by  a  compromise  of  dignity  ;  and  is  in  W* 
mony  with  the  feeding  of  Reverence,  because  it  involves  no  vio- 
lation of  the  wift  of  a  superior  being. 

After  aU  these  laboured  processes  of  feeling  and  intellect  ore 
accom|dished,' a  ftial  decision  only  remains  to  be  made.  The 
dements  of  that  decision  we  have  already  ^investigated.  li 
will  be  infavbur  of  the  act  or  ageitist  it,  according  to  the 
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strength  of  the  iropulae  oompAred  widi  that  of  the  restraining 
and  modifying  sentiments.    In  it  is  found  the  essential  of  WilL 

Operations  the  same  or  similar  occur  in  reference  to  the  imr 
pulses  fumiNhed  by  the  other  propen.skies.  They  are  obeyed 
or  disobeyed  acoording  to  their  relative  strength,  compared  with 
that  of  the  high  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  In  the  last 
we  6nd  the  kind  protectors  of  all  our  social  institutions,  valued 
privileges,  and  inestimable  rights.  We  have  already,  by  way 
of  illustration,  had  occasion  lo  notice  the  protecting  guarcU 
they  throw  around  our  property ;  but  security  of  property  is 
less  valuable  than  security  of  person :  it  is  less  carefully  guard- 
ed. The  impulses  sent  forth  from  Conibativeness  and  Destnic- 
tiveness  must  possess  great  strength  before  they  can  attain  that 
highest  point  where  ail  conflict  ends,  and  all  influences  blend 
together  in  the  formation  of  Will.  The  appeals  made  to  Con- 
scientiousness, to  Cautiouanesa,  to  Approbativeness,  to  Self* 
£steem,  and  to  Beverence,  may  call  forth  from  each  as  authori- 
tative a  mandate,  and  as  strong  a  directing  influence^  as  in  the 
case  we  have  already  considered.  In  addition  to  these,  however, 
other  influences  are  exerted.  So  very  careful  ha^  the  Creator 
been  of  life,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  person, 
that  He  has  shielded  the  infancy  of  our  being, — that  period 
when,  more  than  all  others,  protection  is  necessary, — beneath 
the  strong  prupensit;y  of  Philoprogenitiveness*  Around  our 
friends,  those  with  whom  oiur  intercourse  is  the  most  familiar, 
and  those,  therefore,  with  whom  occasions  of  variance  would 
be  naturally  expected  the  most  frequently  to  occur.  He  has 
thrown  the  often-impenetrable  folds  of  a  strong  Adhesiveness. 
In  the  sense  of  the  Marvellous,  aided  by  Cautiousness,  He  has 
implanted  the  strong  fears  of  retributive  justice  Over  the 
great  mass  of,  mankind,  the  entire  sensitive  creation,  He  has 
cast  the  protecting  mantle  of  a  benign  and  aU-diffuaive  Bene- 
volence. The  higher,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  right  rises, 
the  stronger  are  me  guarantees  that  protect  it  from  violation. 
The  more  we  are  enabled  to  comprenend  the  deep  things  of 
Nature,  the  moce  we  see  to  admire  in  the  fathomless  designs  of 
her  Author. 

We  may  now  imj^uire  how  far  is  the  Will  free?  And  we 
answer*  that  aU  vdiiiona,  as  well  %b  all  the  mental  <xinflicts  that 
precede  theo^  are  free,  except  in  the  submissicNi  necessarily 
yielded  to  those  great  laws  or  governing  principles,  that  pre* 
nde  over  the  movements  of  all  our  faculties.  With  their  reu 
quisitions  we  cannot  refuse  a  compliance.  .  We  can  no  more 
Invent  our  I^ve  of  Approbation  from  being  gratifled  with  the 
approval  of  otikers,  or  our  CooscientiousneBS  from  being  pained 
«t  a  violatkm  of  right,  or  our  feeling  of  the  Ideal  from  being 
delighted  with  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of  objects. 
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thsn'  w^  ^eaii  arrest  the  caoamd  ml  avatar  by  a  thoug^or  reiterie 
the  law  ^  gtAvkaCioD'by  a'tvolkba*  We  have  no  more  created 
the  ^i^etions  of 'oar  fiundt^^  thao  "we  have  the  oBgai»of  our 
bodies;  and  the  functional  action  of  the  farmer  is  aamuchfae^ 
yoRJ^  our  controlv  as-  are  the^organicidpeEfttionsiDf  oitr  material 
firaines.  WeMiiayt  ^  8ooxi  teaicb  our  fiii^er  to  feel .  pleaaore 
ftattk  being  bumt^aaouii  Loveof  Approbation  t^Uked^i^i^ 
m  being  ridiculed.  If  ^e  ciHihi  control  lh«  functions  of  ottr 
f(»cal«ie8, 1  know  nbt  whait  ooold  he  said  to  eonstitiaitediri/i  that 
h  now  the  agent' of' all  faeltng,  tbougibt)  VQlHiim>  andraotibtj. 
Some  principles,  purely  fundamental,  mustexjbt,  or  thi$sbe4K»tilfi 
be  no  cdimmon  tie  betwetn  the  foemborp  of>  the  thcnnan  £aitiily. 
Such  principles' are  numifefiled  in  ^e  functbaid  nation  «l  earn 
facolty^  Thataotiob,  if  ic^^  atallrit  a  neeeisMvy^Deb  - 
'  Nekher  iaotions  iioR!VQlitiooeiv,bo^we!ver«  benit  on  them  Ibe 
^tannp.of  neeeasity  ;).thqy.ibUo^i  ae  the.  jreBiilta>Qf -tbe  funciioiial 
action ' of  dl  the  iaaiUies.  'Tbo$e  reauU«  weinfinit^y  yariad. 
Thev-  proceed  fiofiB  the :  action  lof  aiany  or  all  of  the-priotititie 
fhcaltios,  modifying  eaoh.  other.  A  voli tiod  >  i»  the  point  .^b^re 
all  the  mental  faculties  are  conoentrai^.  It  isiih^'  represeiHa- 
live  of  the  entice 'mind.  It  may  be  oompared  to  a.comUKm 
fund  made  up  from  the  contributions  of  tne  propefi^ities  and 
^entimeotB^  eaii^tened  •  by  intellect.  The  more  the  intelleet  is 
cultivated^  the  diearer  it  enlightens;  and  the  more  the  bifijb 
montal  and  religious  sentiments  are  improved,  the  stronger  the 
directing  and  modifying  influence  they  exert  ov^r  the  impid^es 
of  the  lower  prop^iisitiea  One  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  -free- 
dom of  the  will  is  derived  from  our  own  consciousness.  In 
tim  act  of  willing  to  perform*  we  are  conscious  of  the  power 
to  will  directly  the  reverse ;  and  evidence  derivable  from  a 
feeling  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  as  pr<^r  and  as  convino 
ing  as  that  derivable  from  other  sources. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  coasequenoes  flowing  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Will  as  I  have  been  considering  it.     If  Will  be 

THE  DBCISION  OF  THE  WHOI^fl  MIND  UPON  THE  WHOX.B  MATTSa, 

there  will  be  some  persons  who  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  have 
a  WilL  They  pass  throu^  their  entire  life  without  making  up 
their  minds  upon  any  one  important  matter.  There  are  inaivi- 
duals  of  that  description.  In  such.  Cautiousness  is  strong,  and 
thielBnipeirament  generally  inactive.  They  seldom  act  except  by 
iiabres.  There  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  some  men  whose  life 
will  consist  in  action.  It  may  not  oe  the  best  directed  or  the 
most  iudicioua  It  may  be  less  characterised  by  cautiousness 
than  by  rashness.  We  have  such  men  among  us.  They  are  the 
active  spirits  of  our  world.  They  prevent  a  stagnation  in  the 
affiurs  of  men,  and  throw  over  the  surface  of  society  all  the 
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sdr,  bustle,  and  never-ceasing  acdvities  of  life.  Tbey  find  it 
£eu:  less  diflScult  to  will  than  saoeessfiilly  toi  execute ;  and  eader 
to  commit  an  error  by  a  hasty  act>  than  to-correct  one  by  ju- 
dicious management 

There  will  be  men  who  will  be  alwavs-  commencing  openu 
tions,  but  never  complete  thetn.  They  kck  that  firmness  that 
gives  continuance  of  application*  Their  sucoesaye  volitions 
are  swayed  by  the  novelty  of  new  adventures.  An  unsucoess- 
ful  termination  never  damps  the  ardour  of  la  new  banning. 
They  ^fenerally  finish  nothmg  but  their  property,  and  end  no- 
thing but  their  lives.  .       . 

There  will  be  those  possessing  ffreat  force  and  power  of  will. 
Mental  decisions  may  not  be  rashly  formed,  but  when  once  in 
existence,  they  will  pass  into  act  with  all  the  enci^  of  a  power 
confident  in  its  own  strength,  and  unaccustomed  to  defeat. 
Circumstances  contribute  to  form  them,  but  those  subsequently 
occurring,  unless  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  precludes  the 
ability  to  foresee  them,  can  rarely  effect  a  chHige^  modification, 
or  reversaL  Decision  of  character  depends  upon  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  action  of  the  different  faculties  results  in 
will,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  volitions  are  earned  out 
into  action. 

It  is  a  result  of  this  doctrine  that  the  acts  ot  men  are  evi* 
dences  of  tbeh*  volitions,  although  not  always  of  their  motives. 
The  volition  is  devdoped  in  the  act  that  carries  it  into  effect. 
All  human  volitions  being  so  many  acts  of  the  entim  mind  ;  so 
many  points  of  union  in  which  all  the  powers  and  iMsulties 
unite ;  are  constantiy,  as  far  as  thev  are  evidenced  fay  actions, 
furnishing  materials  upon  which  judgments  may  be  predicated 
in  relation  to  individual  character.  We  can,  in  general,  infer 
modes  of  belief,  and  principles  of  action,  firom  the  general 
course  and  current  of  conduct. 

On  the  same  principle  is  also  predicated  die  uniformity  ob- 
servable in  the  actions  of  our  fellow  men.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  ttiat  the  great  laws  and  governing  principles  that  pre- 
side ox'er  tiie  main  springs  of  action  are  ever  the  same  in  the 
same  in^vidual.  The  force  of  circumstances  may  vary  the 
immediate  application  of  those  laws  and  principles.  It  may, 
if  exerted  for  long  periods  of  time,  strengthen  some  and  weaken 
others.  But,  after  a  sufiicient  time  "has  elapsed  for  principles 
to  form,  and  after  theif  actual  formation,  we  generallv  see  them 
regulating  all  the  subsequent  movements  and  acta  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual. Wheh  do  we  ever  see  parsimony  generous  or  eoonoaiy 
prodigal  ?  When  do  we  ever  oehoW*  tite  strictly  just  becDibe 
dishonest,  or  the  mildly  benevcJent  destruetrve  ?  •  The  ruling 
passion  is  ever  strong,  even  in  death,  and  the  vain  man  canAot 

*  Such  changes  do  occur,  but  slwa/f  u  fxniptoiiis  of  dtsesse. — Editob. 
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lay  aside  his  love  of  appi^batikm,  nor  the  {iroud  mao^  his  self- 
esteem,  nor  the  cunning  man  bid  secretivetaess,  nor  the  destrac- 
tive  man  his  revenge,  ondl  the  vital  spark  has  ceased  to  vivify 
even  the  embers  of  existence,  and  the  music  of  every  organ  is 
hushed  ;  and  the  throbless  brain  is  left  to  its  last  place  of  re- 
pose"*^the  pillow  that  never  crum]de&  All  our  acts  m  reference 
to  others  are  based  on  the  asBnmption  that  the  same  kind  of 
character  that  has  heretolore  been  devdoped  in  actibn  will  stitt 
oontinde  to  be ;  >  that  in  regard  to  the  individual^  in  a  philbso- 
phtoal  sense,  the  saying  of  the  wise  man  is  true,  that  ^  the 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which 
is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done :  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.*"  We  are  accustomed  to  calculate  the  influence 
our  conduct  will  exert  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  others, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  motives  we  oiTer  as  indocements  to 
action,  with  almost  the  same  unerrhig  certainty  that  we  deduce 
the  effect  from  its  cause  in  thephysi^  world.  We  endeavour 
to  influence  the  will  and  action  of  the  just  man  by  appeals  to 
his  sense  of  right ;  of  the  good  man  by  exciting  his  oenevo- 
lence ;  of  the  proud  man  by  awakening  his  self-respect ;  and 
of  the  vain  man  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others  ;  with 
the  same  assurance  of  success  that  we  expect  our  floating  can- 
vass filled  with  the  breezes  of  heaven  will  bear  onward  our 
bounding  bark  on  the  ocean  wave  ;  or  that  the  lightning  will 
follow  the  protecting  rod,  and  leave  our  dwellings  uninjured. 
We  cannot  escape  tne  empire  of  cause  and  efiect  by  retreating 
from  the  physidd  into  the  intdlectual  and  moral  world. 

It  results  from  this  doctrine  that  our  volitions  will  become 
more  perfect,  more  in  harmony  with  the  higher  nature  of  man, 
more  in  unison  with  the  adaptation  of  that  higher  nature  to  die 
consdtutioh  of  things  around  us,  in  proportion  as  the  entire 
mind,  in  all  its  different  departments,  acquires  a  perfection  in 
its  action,  a  subordination  of  inferior  to  superior  motives,  a  di- 
rection given  to  all  its  active  movements,  which  permits  the 
impulses  furnished  by  the  propensities  to  be  followed  without 
in  the  least  conflicting  with  the  claims  of  the  higher  sentiments. 
To  this  growing  perfection  of  our  volitions,  the  history  of  our 
race  bears  evidence.  That  mighty  record  of  human  volitions, 
carried  out  into  all  their  diversified  forms  of  action,  will  sustain 
the  position,  that  at  early  periods,  when  the  physical  obstacle 
of  a  new  world  were  to  be  overcome,  and  a  severe  warfare  with 
hostile  elements  was  to  be  waged,  the  will  was  little  more  than 
the  mere  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some  of  the  lower  senti- 
ments, partially  enlightened  by  intellect.  The  dictates  of  be- 
nevolence were  but  faintly  and  feebly  uttered  amid  the  din  of 
the  propensities.  The  spirit  of  modem  institutions  evidences 
the  strong  influence  exerted  by  a  high  moral  and  rel%iotis  na- 
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ture  in  the  formadon  of  volitioDS.  Mm  is  fast  anivii^  at  that 
proud  period  in  his  history  when  his  volitions  and  oonscquent 
actions  will  be  so  many  points  in  which  his  different  natures 
will  harmomse  with  UwrnselTes^  and  also  with  the  constitution 
of  all  things  around  them  ;  when  all  the  relations  will  be  pro- 
perly  prean^ved,  all  the  desires  ffratified^  and  all  the  impulses 
to  action  oheyed,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  high 
-iDaral«nd'i)eflgiou&  sentiments  enUghleaed  by  intellect. 

It  follows^  as  the  most  important  consequence  Aom  this  doc- 
trine, that  the  moral  accountability  of  man  embraces  the  action 
of  his  entire  mind,  inteliectual  and  affective^  and  nodiing  bqrond 
that.  It  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  that  moral  abcoua- 
tahility  is  based  on  our  volitions.  We  feel  this  within  us,  and 
we  recognise  it  as  the  language  of  every  thing  without  us,  of 
idl  our  customs,  of  all  outlaws,  of  all  the  institutions  that  bind 
tfi^lher  the.&brio  of  society^  As  the  elements  that  compose 
the- will  are  all  the  faculties  of  mind,  both  intellectual  and  sSecf 
tive^  aooountaibiKty  must  be  co-extensive  with  their  entire  ope- 
ration. It  is  certaii^  a  great  desideratum  to  eitaUish  the 
tme  limits  of  moral  accountability ,*^to  detennine  its  extent 
and  boundaries,-^to  understand  precisely  what  it  embraces 
and  where  it  ends.  It  is  produetive  of  consequences  equally 
is^rious  to  extend  it  beyond  what  it  embraces,  as  to  stop  diort 
of  its  true  limits. 

Moral  accountability  has  been  made  by  some  to  embrace  the 
judgments  we  form,  the  opinions  we  entertain,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  belief  known  and  acted  upon  by  our  intelleo- 
t«ial  nature.  This  is  erroneous.  Judgment,  opinion,  and  be- 
lief are  intellectual  operations.  The  affective  foculties  have  not 
necessarily  any  agency  in  their  formation.  They  are  not 
ther^ore  acts  of  the  whole  mind,  and  for  that  reason  at  least, 
differ  essentially  from  volitions.  In  their  formation,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  act  in  obedience  to  laws  imposed  upon  them, 
not  created  by  them.  For  the  right  or  wrong  operation  of 
those  laws  we  cannot  be  made  responsible^  We  oelieve  not 
according  as  we  will,  but  according  to  the  evidence  furnished 
us.  On  that  evidence  our  faculties  are  framed  to  act,  and  to 
believe  or  disbelieve  according  to  its  strength  or  weakness. 
We  can  no  more  resist  a  conclusion  when  tlie  evidence  is  sufli- 
dent,  than  we  can,  with  our  eyes  open  at  mid-day,  resist  the 
seeing  of  objects.  We  shall  find  sufttdent  in  ourselves  to  which 
the  high  attribute  of  accountafaality  must  necessarily  attach, 
without  extending  it  to  that  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
and  for  which,  therefore,  we  are  not  accountable. 

I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  opinions  avowid.  They  may  be 
very  different  from  those  actually  eniertained.  Neimer  do  I 
refer  to  those  where  our  intellectual  faculties  are  influenced  by 
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our>v«ilitiQB$ita^€iek,  wd^  aa  far  as  poflsiUe,  enterti^n,..tbat 
evidence  only  wliichgoea  to  substaotiata  <  oae  mde  or  view  of  9 

?ne«tion.i  jThis  i*.«d&pg.. violence  to  ouf  ipt^Uectoal na^iwre. 
tf  mptie${  im  jMmconqMpi^wle  (Wne  (o  beUe¥e  in  one  sidc^  but 
atthe^^fune  time  a  .auapkioiiy  vhieh  p^baps > would, oftepi.if^l 
bMt  lUtk  «bort'of  bejjeil,  that  tb^/Other  i^  the  true  op^ 

.  N«itJhier  ar(e  Sb00e  waodering  though  or  impulfe^.tQ  act^.^r 
oeqasinaal  f^etinff^,  wi$ha6^  or  dow^s,  that  fire  qf  spoi^iui^Qy^ 
^rowth^  within  me  great  pale  of  aqcoui^tability,  'th^  ffP9^^ 
sitieB  were  created  to  furnish  impulses,  and  the  0entiin^t3  ,to 
feel  emotions,  and  the  intellect  to  perceive,  know,  and  reason. 
In  fulfilling  the  great  design  of  their  creation,  :tb0y  are  no  more 
accountable  than  is  the  heart  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  the  stomach  in  the  digestion  of  aliments. 

But  while  I  deny  that  moral  accountability  embraces  any 
operations  of  the  mtell^t  tmerely^-or  that  it  extends  to  the 
funotional  auction  of  fmy  faculty,,  I  woulc^  not  liflii^  it  to  iodiFi- 
dual  actions.  Human  laws  ca^a  only  render  man  accountaDie 
for  his  acts,  not  merely  because  they  are  the  only  sufficient 
evideoice^  pf  yoUtioi;^  but  because  it  is  from,  tbqm  a^ope  Ijhat 
tbe  eommt^itgr  generally  receive?  My  detriment  It  i«  catW 
widi  the  i^onaoaueiiceB  <u  suph  ^ctjbns  a9  were  free  to  bav^  beiqa 
done  or  omitted  that  human  laws  deaU  than  with  the  actiona 
tbenmelve*.  The  principle  is  the  amendment  of  tb^  <{rinioal, 
and  self^proteetion  to  be  accomplished  by  the  pii^Ten^cm  of 
acts  attended  with  similar  pernicious  consequences.  Beyond 
these  human  power  and -agency  cannot  reach,    ,  '    , 

Moral  accountability  to  the  Creator^  is  ba^ed  on  a-difieceat 
principle.  The  act  is  not  there  required  as  the  evlden^^  xtt 
the  volition.  Neither  are  its  consequences  considered  be** 
yond  their  moral  influence  upon. the  individual,,  .I^,Tst(for 
the,p(X€tre  i^olitaonx  the,  decision  of  the  , whole  iifiind  uppn'^ 
wlwrfe  nwttcir,  and  for  that  only,,  tji^t  wwn  is  ino^r^y^ftiqipuifT 
table  .tp  hi?  God.  For  l^he;  evidence  tjf  t\d»  truth/wejiciefj  JWrt 
travel  beyond  oursdives.  The  fait)iful  sentinej  iybicbit,hi?;Pje^ 
tor  has  located  in  every  bosom,  in  the  sbi^pe  of  a  wi^rj^ipg  con,- 
science,  addresses  ua  on  this  si|bject  ii^  alangM^^<^p'  90m)4 
not  disregard  if  we  would^  and  $hoiJd.  npt  i^ iwe  coM^f  j r • ; ; >i ;   > 

Man  is^  not  then,acco«ntable  for  tHe  niodes  of  bj^fi^^ectual 
action^  for  bis  judgxp^nts,  opinions,  or  belief;  neither ,ia  t)e>^ 
countable  for  the  mere  functional  action  of  any  (^  bi^  f^PM^t^^ 

whether  it  ifesult?,  in  Mrandepng  thoi^tv  ipapidae?^  ,f^]ipg8, 
wishes  or  desires.  But  he.  is  morally  ac9ountpble  ipr , hi^  sfoli*^ 
tipnv-"to  hi»  feflqw-ipan,  so  far  tas  they  are  e!vi4eni^  1^  ac- 
tions,— and  to  his  Creator,  90  ferfEsthey  ,^re,p^?fect  voli^iq^'^i 
whetber.^videnp^d.by  .ajQtions  or  not-   .  '    t    ^ 

Will^  as  I  ha,ve^  been  considering  it,  harmonifjc^  the  e^fi^ 


taction  of  mind  with  human  rights,  dtities,  oUigati^MM,  and  tt^ 
sponmbilities.  It  f^  the  comMOttgronnd where  the  inteHeeUial, 
affective,  moraU  and  reirgfon^  natures  of  man  all  meet,  mtdify, 
and  correct  each  other.  It  constitutes  (and  m^  it  wiH  continue 
to  do  thro\^  all  the  modifications  of  if^  whole  eiiBtence)  that 
same  inscrutable  /  that  thinks  and  feels,  atfd  wilk  and  Acts 
with  entire  freedom,  subject  bnly  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
jts  Creator,  and  to  the  great  laws  and  govitming  pvirtciples 
that  preside  ovet  iand  Regulate  the  functional  action  ofM  its 
elementary  faculties.  A.  ft 

Albany,  New  ItoBK,  U.  S.  A. 

May  7  laaa. 

■  * 

ARTICLE  IL 

OE  VIMONT  OW  tfil!  ORGAN  OF  ATtACk^AKNI"  t^K  Ura 

OR  MARRIAGE. 

In  our  last  mimber  we  gave  a  transbtion  of  the  seveirth  sec- 
tion of  the  Second  volume  of  Dr  Vnnont^  TraUi  de  Phrenohgie. 
We  now  proceed  to  section  VIIF.,  entitled  **  Orgrme  de  faU 
tackement  a  viey  cm  tnaHnge!^ 

*^Is  there,"*  adcs  Dr'.Viraont,  **  a  special  faculty  for  attach- 
ment  lot  life,  or  marriage?  Is  it  only  the  re^h  of  the  action 
of  several  faculties,  or  the  modifioation  of  6ne  only'— ^hat  of 
Adhesiveness  for  example — of  which  I  sHalt  spebk  hereafter  ? 
A  more  profound  study  of  the  organisation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  animals  and  of  their  habits,  can  alone  throw  light  on 
this  question. 

If  we  watch  closely  the  conduct  of  wild  animals,  we  shall 
find  -that  amongst  some  spedes,  the  males  after  having  satisfied 
the  desire  for  sexual  intercourse,  separate  themselves  m>m  their 
ftmales,^ither  to  go  to  impregnate  others,— *to  Hve  in  a  state 
of  sc^tude, — or  to  unite  themselves  to  several  individuals  of  the 
same  species  and  of  the  same  sex.  Such  we  see  is  the  case 
anH>ng  wild  boars,  wolves,  and  stags.  Odier  species  again  live 
constantly  with  their  females  {dcms  tifat  de  mariage) — for  in- 
stance the  fox,  the  marten,  the  roebuck,  amongst  quadrupeds ; 
and  the  raven,  the  jay,  the  magpie,  the  swallow,  ute  sparrow, 
«mon^  birds. 

Oall,  though  seeming  disposf?d  to  believe  that  attachment 
for  lile  depended  on  a  particular  organisation,  has  not  cleared 
up  the  subject  by  instances  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy. 
^ior  has  he  been  more  explicit  with  regard  to  man. 

Sourzheim  thinks  that  marriage  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
faculty  of  Adhesiveness  ;  that  the  instinct  of  Kving  in  society, 
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and  that  of  living  in  faittily,  are  only  p^tienlar'iBodifioaboi 
j^culiar  in  their  nature,— just  as  th^  taste  for  vegetable  or 
mal  food  is  a  Modification  of  smell  and  of  taste  in  herbivoroue 
and  carnivorous  ahimlals.  .    i* 

"  These  observations  of  Spurisheim  ai^e  but  ^pecio«is,  and  are 
ovyrturbed  by  'Studying  ih^  habits  of  certain  sp^ciee;  I  do 
not  think  that  union  for  lSf6  isr  merely  a  nkkKfiGaMn  of  Adhe- 
siveness r^t  appears  to  me  to  fmssesd  all  the  character* 'of 
a  fundamental -fiiculty:  To  tnb  it  is  duffietently  proved  that 
an  animal  may  have  great  Adhesivefness  and  yet  not  live  in  com'* 
|>any  ^dth  its  female.     The  dog  is  a  striking  instance  in  sup^ 

Sort  of  my  assertion.     Wolves  live  often  in  large  bodies^  but 
o  not  remain  in  a  state  of  union  %\'ith  their  females.     Stags 
alct.in  a  similar  manner.     The  fox,  though  brought  up  very 

Jdtjng,  does  not  attach  himself  to  any  one,nbut  unites<  hin^  to 
is  female  for  Hfe.  It  is  not  then  true  that  where  this  onioti 
for  life  exists,  we  find  adheeiVenedS  i  which,  however,  oa^tto 
be  the  case  if  it  were,  as  Spiirzhdm  affinns^  only  a  modi£c»* 
tion  of  that  faculty. 

Gall  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  given  a  more  satisfactory  solti* 
tion  of  this  question,  when  he  says,  •*  If  I  eoirfd  piaee  ftdi  con- 
fidence in  my  knowledge  of  natural  bistory,  I  woald  offfer  an 
opinion  of  my  own.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  all  thoK  species 
whete  the  male  and  female  mutually  asmi  in  taking  «are  of  the 
youhg,  there  is  union  for  life ;  but  in  those  speciee,  on  ftfae  com 
trary,  in  ^hich  the  male  contents  himself  with  procreatingyoiui^ 
without  assisting  in  any  way  in  bringing  them  up,  that  thie  firel 
female  met  with  serves  to  satisfy  his  desires,  and  that  the  mainde- 
sign  of  nature  is  accomplished  without  the  bond  of  union  for 
liie.^  This  observation  of  Gall  in  nowise  settles  the  question.  At 
the  very  outset,  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  be  states,  that  in  those  spe^ 
cies  where  the  female  gives  her  attention  to  the  young  coojoindy 
with  the  male,  there  is  constantly  union  for  tife^  The  roebuck, 
which  is  attached  to  its  female  for  life,  does  not  in  any  way  oo« 
cupy  itself  in  the  care  of  the  young.  €hill  say«  that  thia  ani* 
mal  defends  its  family  against  their  enemies;  I  60  not  deny 
the  fact,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  must  neoeisatily  altfibute 
this  conduct  to  the  faculty  of  attacteneiit  to  its  yornigk  Suk^ 
p6sing  even, — which  however  is  not  proved,-^that  iir  eertam 
species  where  this^  union  for  life  exists,  the  male  andiinnale 
^ve  themselves  by  turns  to  the  care  of  their  yoQng,^-'4batdoe8 
not  by  any  nseans  prove  that  the  two  ftieulties  are  not  distinct : 
the  one  appears  tb  me  totally  diff^nt  from  the  other,  smce  its 
action  continues  Ibng  after  tbe  young  are  separated  ^mn' their 
parents.  The  explanation  of  Gall,  then,  is  iione  afl  dlL '  Spurst 
heim  believes  that  it  is  attaichment  and  frii^sfaip  whicht  thd 
male  and  fomale  feel  for  each  other  whieh  deleripines  them  not 
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to  Mponte  after  the  instinct  of . propagation  is  aatittwd,  and  tf> 
moain  vodted  even  beyood  the  season  of  desire,  ts  this  not  iu 
other  words  aayiag  that  there  exists  in  certain,  species  a  sort  oF 
attachment  which  induces  them  to  remain  unit^  for  life,  and 
after  the  obeervalions  which  have  been  made,,  are  we  nut  com- 
pdltd  to  adiiiit  that  it  is  not  to  adhesiveneasi.properly  speaMng> 
that  we  ou^t  to  attribute  such  cengtwct.'^  ,  . 

Gmli  doM  not  a|^>ear  diq>ugad  to  consider  as  a  faculty  b^ 
kmging'  to  man,  that  of  union  for  ti£e ;  or  at  letut  he  seems'^o 
view  h  aa  a  moditicaticn  of  the  oigan  of  Adhesive uesa,  and  naf. 
aa  a  special  fundamental  faculty.  There  are,  says  he,  men 
and  women  who,  without  any  outward  adventitious  cause,  have 
sn  aversion  for  marriage.  If  we  could  read  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  we  might  there  find  the  solution  of  the  enigjna.  Are 
nich  peraons  ktcapable  of  attachment  or  friendship  ?  Do  they, 
dread  the  charge  which  a  family  imposes  ?  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  language  of  Gall  is  exceedingly  vague,  and  that  it  is  only 
presented  to  us  under  the  ibna  of  a  doubt. 

The  more  I  have  studied  the  conduct  of  men  and  the  habits 
of  many  speuea  of  animals,  the  more  satisfied  have  I  remained 
that  tho  iMing  which  leads  to  attachment  to  one  companimi 
f(B-  life,  is  the  result  of  a  fundamental  faculty.  Some  observa- 
tions which  I  have  made  on  the  human  n)ecies,  and  many  miote  - 
wMob  I  have  collected  uaoagit  animals,  nave  enabled  me  to  6x 
the  situation  of  the  organ  in  man  and  animals.  Before  point- 
ing out  upon  the  brain  and  skull  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
foand,  I  must  enter  into  some  anatomical  details. 

The  region  of  Philopro- 
genitiveneea  {dt  fattachemtrU 
pour  kt  petit*}  as  laid  down 
in  the  works  or  on  the  bust, 
which  phremlogitta  bav«  in 
their  bantk,  occupies  too  ex- 
tended a  space,  and  <xmpre>- 
hmda  two  distinct  portitxis 
of  the  brain,  the  mte  placed 
at  the  aoiddle  part  (No.  11, 
PI.  LxxxTiii,  Fig.  9),  the 

other  (No.  8.) mote  latwally  aad  outwards.  The  first  appears 
to  me  to  be  tike  seat  of  ;the  or^  (rf*  Philopnigenitiveness,  the 
other  that  of  attachmont  for  bfe  «r  roachage.  X  have  already 
found  this  latter  tegioa  w^  deveiopod  in.  two  p^caon«  who  had 
▼er)r'eu-ly  maailnted  ihedeiiK'of  beii^  united. to  eaph  (itber, 
ana  'withcut  bme  induced  to  do  so  l^  other  modvea  than  swh 
as  lead  to  fonr-mifi  of  marriages.  I  have  found  o*  the  other 
band  the  saase  regioB  hut  tittle  developed  in  persons  who  had 
naturally  a  repvgnance  for  oMuriage.     As  a  few  observations 


,9^  f^t.  m^kft  to^MiUift)  a\(;exiamt9i  I  vaM  eaatbt.  pbM- 
qplQgHts  who  iMve  <opporlMiiti9':<n  nal^ng  nuBieroiie  ob- 
■ervatippH  to  Asve/taia  if  nem  mA  oareCuUy  noted  fwU  might 
it^,  ig^id  to  ccaafifm  :niy  rfmarks.  :     .  't' 

,r  .!Sx.ceptui:quBdruipimousaDiniiilik  it  is  not  inthe  .regKtoriaf 
tjbe  ofxipitsl  bqne  that  ve-o(u;ht  toilotdc  fi^r  the  aesl  ofiithe 
prgan  wnich  leftdf  anitnak  to  oeconiie  ututed  fer.  li&j  ,  fa,  sMUt 
lie  recollected  that,  I  inainUined  Hub  ptMut  iof  aaKtoqtjyj, while 
describiag  the  occipital  j^ooofTqiudrMpedqaadbiKlsit  fpiUtf 
furmerit  is  eatveiy  filled  bv  the  oe^ebeUum.tio  tlw-Mterdt 
contains  tlie  cerebellum,  ttnd  a<  grept  i  p)H-t  of  the  .BCoUBticia^ 

ar  parietal-  TegSpn-  «HM,  wesbciwUI 

:  tbeiE^st  of  t£^  oi^pan  if)  >qUeatigt). 

]^«ki^l  and  tbe. brain  of  a«p(lcws 

in. a  stat^of  .upion,'aa  wtlllf^K^Kiw 

ed,frpni  theMi.f^ale]Mt«'i«)pii»- 

aWe  ^liff^rWK)e,,whi):^,JtiJwflio6- 

portion  «f  the  sluill  «iwa;e^(tw4i*g 

itefior  lewder  of  Itjie  c«rebtlt),bfXl(»- 

E.;3>a»  v*«-y,,iHXHpii>eiit-Wv<<U  Wrd* 

^n...  Such  3Be  tl)(e:fgUenris^ii4c9lfe 

ntedto  .in«this.foTm  «£  oigMHW* 

buznandCn  bMn„£'%,raK'tkr 

great  ravens  (Pj.  UJf,  Fig-  i)»  the.  gF?»t,Bciw5feflH*i(Plii»iWl 

F^.   «),    the  hooded  crow   (PI.  xlit.  Fig.   8),    the  imai^ 

(wt  fli.  fig.  4),  the.j^cWav  (tit,fV..fi«,i$.),,     i;h«,lWaw.*f!lbe 

hooded  cco^,ptth^p^t:eoi«efh.ow^AQ4.of'^.buatWf4tviUl 

be  found  repcaswted^  iw  ,PJ.,i.«MU,.Fig.,l,Mtpi-(.Fig«-5..«d 

PI.  i.|ix,Fi^,*;    Wftj8honid«ai»a«k,*batWtbjs«tbrBerfipwt<B 

whi?h  Jive ,Ki  a.sm^pf  unipij,  ;the,ctC¥*|ral,heq}jpj^(*.»tJOl 

opjy  n^m^b  WWi;*'^  w^ll  icoijodqd  t<t»MdstiJts,|>wt<«WFi«ds% 

but^hat  itis  j»oipDg£i4,evenin*  pareeptiWe  uaanneil  pwntW 

tu]berci4aj)uaa<igfwinfu.,,.  .'.  ; ..        ,    :<•  .:  .^  i  .   t  '.,  .„„vn:':n. 

Another  lift  whi^  il  sbw|ld  point: oiM.iatitliat.  ifi iWtFpHBWk 

\he  ,«KtOTt  of  the|>9Rteriflr  p«"t  «f  tbe  wrelffalhBw'sirtwM^fMW 

the  poiRt  .^heFP  .It.  taiu;cheft  the  otbie^,,  t<f  tbQ  if )(l«iffR  wl«ii;(hi» 

wrt  is  fpujfli  w^h  mprR  dftvel^^  iia  the,  ca^n  j*»f  wwiiwed 

than  in  thp^-fpeft^s  whwU  weijwt  uaited/wUfft  "iwflpflw^Mfc 

rare  in  this  w«pwt,  tb^,bcwn-Pf  the  4(«B*stM;g()o«,.{Bl,]Mt»J 

Fig.  2),,witb  tbatqf  tbebuaaard  C»d,p/.Fig,|4),;  Rndi^ltoi™ 

UBY  apnipa!:?,tbis:i»^ion,(8>  i«  iba/rKven  (FLj4<tui,'Fig»S(t 

Wtb  tbesaine  region, m  tjie  tuirkey-hea.(PJ...i.«ife  F*ii4)^  Wii 

in  the  common  ben  {id.pL  Fig.  1.)     With  a  Mt^Mt^v^ajJIt 

will  be  found  that  the  difference  is  very  striking.     I  b^  tbose 

who  posaeu  a  collection  of  skulls  of  ammaU,  to  place  the  skuU 

of  a  turkey-hen  and  that  of  a  hooded  crow  near  each  other ; 


viaoNT  nn  tbVtuMAitif  itii&y/di:. 
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they  will  be  at  on«e  s^uelt  'wflh  tite  dtSti^ee'^Mcti'I  M^  jn^t 
now  poitit«dout;  in  the^turkey-headFthM' portion  is  depT^ 
cd ;  m  the  hooded  cn>w,  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  ftlll  and  round^. 
The  portion  of  the  brain  -which  'manHWte  ittatthmeWt 
ibr  life  in  quadrupeds  is  Uiat  which  is  found  situated  bactc'wkrds 
and  outwards  from  No  11.  (Fig.  7,  PI.  -Lxxr.)  Let  atiy  onb 
^eomptte  two  btains  having  very  nearly  the  same  volume  and  'iS 
tike  saiaetAaBS,— tbeo&tijbrinscanee,  wTiiehl  have  now  point^ 
oUtt'betDg  thai'of  an  animal  \rhich  tives  fn  the  state ^f  iiillon'; 
tiie  UMTteH,  with  that  of  the  tet^  Vhich  lives  in  the'opposit^ 
Vbtte  {id.  pL  Hg.  S^),andhe«illseethat,  in  the  former,  tnecoh- 
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ABTICLE  III. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MR  SIDNEY  SMITH  AND  THE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

TO  T*Ufi  E1>IT0R  OP  THE  FHRBNOLOOrcAL  JOUKNAL. 

SiRj^-^Iv  the  last  number  of  yonr  periodical,  I  observed  the 
following  notice : — 

"  Glasgow.— Since  our  last  number,  Mr  Sidney  Smith  h^s 
been  lecturing  to  a  very  large  audience  of  operatives.^ 

Mr  Uewett  Watson,  in  his  Statiatics  of  Phrenology,  he 
stated  that  the  Journal  is  generally  complained  of  as  being  al>- 
togetber  confined  to  the  piXMuotion  of  the  peculiar  vierwR  of  its 
conductors,  and  I  must  say  that  tbe  passage  quo^  above  tB 
not  cakulated  to  remove  this  impression  either  ftom  tny  mind^ 
or  that  of  the  audienee  wbo  honoured  me  with  their  atl«ndanoe 
at  my  lectures.  It  is  likewise  a  specimeo  of  the  grossefiA  care* 
lesSness  on  the  pavt  of  the  editor  in  the  collection  of  phrenido^ 
gical  statistics.  The  lectures  were  d^vered  at  a  distance  of 
only  forty- two  miles  from  his  reodenoa  Nodces  of  th«m  a^ 
peared  in  all  the  Glasgow  newspapers.  The  editor  of  tbe  Glaui- 
gow  Argus,  to  whose  genius,  eDhghteniOient,  and  liberality,  I 
am  anxious  here  to  bear  my  humb^  testimony,  inserted,  unso- 
licited, and  without  my  knowledge,  a  full  report  of  my  open*- 
ing  lecture  in  his  ptper,  and  stated  both  die  numbers  and t)ia- 
lity  of  my  audience.  The  excdil^it  conductor  of  tbe  Edie- 
bur^  Weekly  Chronicle,  transferred  these  notices  to  the^pagol 
of  his  journal.  On  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  I  was  char^K^ 
with  letters  from  Drs  Weir  and  Macnish,  to  Mr  Rob^ 
Cox,  the  reputed  editor  of  the  Journal,  in  which,  I  pre- 
sume, the  facts  would  be  stated.  I  delivered  them  in  person, 
a  month  before  the  last  number  was  published,  and  told  Mr 
Cox  die  facts  exactly  as  they  stcxnl.  For  yonr  infomniiion, 
and  in  justice  to  the  genthmen  forming  tbe  committee  under 
^ose  auspices  the  lectures  were  ddivered,  I  shall  here  detail' 
tbe  oirciimstances. 

The  six  lectures  of  whieh  the  4M>ur6d  was  eomposed;  ^visre:de^ 
livered  in  the  Methodist  Chape),  JohnSti^t.  T^o'weregitan 
each  week, and  it  so  happtned  thttt  it rdtt^  hearrily  eaehnight 
thimighout  the  course.  The^  atfdknce  consisted  of  a  thousuid 
persons,  of  whom  ndt  above  JMy  wire  ^peraHves^  a  ckrcunK 
stance  which  I  deplored.  The  rest  consisted  at  ladies  and  ge»^ 
denen  of ^he  best  educated  and  most  resfieetable  middle  classes  * 
Some  of  them  came  from  the  country-*-4n*a  few  instances' hdiefr 
and  gentlemen  walked  in  firom  a  distance  ot  four' mid  aJialf 
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miles  iu  the  rain.  The  Phrenological  Society  of  Glasgow 
elected  me  an  honorary  Member  of  imir  body,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  lectures  nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen,  among  whom 
were  magistrates  of  the  city,  landed  gentlemen,  eminent  mer- 
chants, members  of  all  the  learned  professions,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  University,  conferred  upon  me  the  bieb  honour  of  en- 
tertaining me  at  a  banquet,  in  testimony  of  meir  consideration 
of  the  cause  whidi  I  had  advocated,  and  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  supported  it 

I  had  also  the  satiafacticm  of  converting  several  individuals 
of  great  influence  to  a  belief  in  Phrenology,  by  taking  their 
development,  and  sketching  from  it  their  cnaracter.  for  ob- 
vious  reasons,  I  caennot  name  these  persons,  but  I  can  appeal 
to  several  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  in  testimony  of  the  fact. 

Now,  Sir,  if,  in  spite  of  the  pecuKiEir  views  and  interests  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Jofumal,  you  do  not  feel  called  upon  by 
a  sense  of  truth,  and  the  duty  you  owe  to  the  phrenmogical 
public,  to  notice  the  progress  of  my  labours  in  the  science  wfiich 
you  advocate  I  am  well  contented  to  pun»ue  my  6wn  path 
without  your  patronage,  satisfted  with  the  fair  sufivages  or  in* 
dependent  men,  deternuned  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  apostles 
of  the  science  fearlessly  and  honestly,  and  resolved  to  pay  no 
Uack^mail  of  homage  either  to  estabUflhed  opinions  or  phreno- 
logical cliques.  But  if  you  do  notice  my  proceedings,  I  beg 
that  you  will  take  care  to  ascertain  them  carefully,  md  to  re- 
port  them  accurately. 

I  request  that  you  will  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  num- 
ber, or  that  you  will  state  your  reasons  for  not  doing  sow  I  am. 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant,  Sidney  Smith. 

EDiVBumGHy  IBth  May  1837. 

THB  BDtTOR  It)  MR  8n»NBY  SMITS^ 

EDiNBuaaa,  18/A  May  1837* 

The  Editor  of  the  Phrenc^ogical  Journal  has  received  Mr 
Sidney  Smith's  letter  of  this  date,  and  begs  to  mention  lo  Mr 
SmitlC  that  he  does  not  seethe  Glasgow  newqmpere unless tbcy 
are  sent  to  him  by  some  friend  who  wishes  to  call  his  attention 
to  any  particular  piece  of  infocmattion  which  they  contain,  and 
that  none  of  them  contiuning.any  notieeof  Mr  Simitb^s  leotums 
ever  reached  him.  He  considers  himadft  thesefore,  as  much 
entitled  to  coosplaan  of  the  inattention  of  the  friends  of  Phreoo^ 
logy  in  Glasgow,  in  not  fiavoariiig  him  with  infortsation,  aa  Mr 
Snith  n^gards  him  as  Uamecdile  lot  not  inserting  a  report  of 
his  successful  eSbna  in  that  city.  Mr  Smith  would  percctveit 
aimouiMed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jounud^  that  early  in 
January  last,  Mr  Cob  became  a  candidate  far,  and  was  subse- 


Qiicmtly  elattod  >tH%  ithe^'ollce  of  Secretary  of  thb '  Literary, 
DcieDdfie,.a0il'Clianiqeroiid^'<tn£rtSt^         df  Liverpool.     Vtom 
ibe  Uegkining  ciTtheipr^scnt  ^^ear^  Mr  Cox  was  in  consequence 
unable  to  devote  any  attention  whatever  to  the  Journd,  and 
whatevepfitfift-itiationlhe'tnllrf  4iAV6  poftsbs^  t^ardin^ 'Mr 
Bffiith'ss  iteturdsy  it  mm  not -eommunicafed  to  the  present  edhor : 
{Hki'be  n  moi  awave^  ^bat  'extent  Mr  Cox  wa^  informed  on 
the  stubjci^'^   Mr  Smith  wrheft  on  ihe'^iippo^tkm  that  it  id  tiie 
editor^'s  duty  to  emjdoy  pe^*^flfn6  inthetiifferent  towa«'  dfthe 
kingdom,  to  collect  statistical  information  regarding  the  state 
and  progress  of  Phrenology.   '  The  d<SCor  begs  to  inform  Mr 
Smith  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  do  so,  because  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Journal  has  never  been  so  great  as  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietors to  offer  any  p^munevationteitber  te  •tbe)C0i1tiibutors, 
correspoii4eatS|  or  ^itors,  of  ^e  work*    Tbe.Pturenolc^fcal 
Journal,  from  the  first  number  totb^pi^edent,  iaithe  productiof 
volyntary  %e^  alow.     Thia  circumatanceias  o^el^  aiad^  apo- 
logy to  Mr  Smith,  ,and  its  readeirs  in  general,  for  its  bem^ 
^^  confined  to  th^  proraotiion  of  the  peeuUaA  viefr$  of  ils  o»ii^ 
ductorst'^jn  so  far  as  tbei»  i»  aay  tcuthiniihiftai^uflalioni  -The 
conductors  are  not<  aware^f  any  eomii2anioati<»Ki  having  been 
se^t.  to  them,  writt^n.in  a  pbilostphicjil  spurit^  which. , (her  cdlii* 
pass  o£  their  ivork  ^nabl^  tbem  to  pubU»,  wlaeh  Ihey jdid^ 
insert,     l^e  individuals  who  did  fairour  th«m.;vrith.ooAtribKto 
tions,  of  qourae  aqtaintipn^  th^  views  wbick*  a{^:>eared  torithra 
to  be  aouxui ;  and  if  the  tofHOs  discusaed  wf  renot  so  vimNisitt 
their  characteir  as^  Mr  Smith  4eaired  that  thegr  ahmld'bei  the 
Editor  may  havcrto  regret  tho  lack  of  i^eitl  in  ^g^n^Wm^^  who 
entertainea  views  diflerent  from  tbose  generally  ad^oioited*)  bwi 
he  cannot  take  blame  to  himself  for  'oot  publishing  commoni* 
cations  which  were  never  presente4  to  him^  $nd  whidi.be  pos- 
sessed no  means  of  procupng^,  '   ;f" 

He  has  to  express  his  jegret' also,  that  although  the  Joitniat 
containing  the  notice  of  winch  Mr  Smith  cotnpiaiils^  waspuIh 
lished  ^  1st  March  last^  Mr  .Smith  should  hAve.ddajraa.  bia 
cominunication  till  the  evening  of  the  18th  (^  May^  nt  wUcb 
hour  the  last  sheet  of  the  n«mber  of  the  Jouimal  for  Junci  itras 
in  the  press^in  ord^r  to  secure  its  reacUng  London  in  time  for 
delivery  with  the  ordinary  periadieala  which  ar^  dtattibuuled  iir 
the  MetropoUs  on  the  first  oay  of.  thai  monlb^  In  conseqnelKN^^ 
it  cannot  appear  till  the  September  number. 

The  EdHor  rejoices  to  hear  of  Mr  Smiith'e  suecesa  as  a.  lec^ 
torer,  and  assures  him  that  the  notice  «if  which  be  cqtnplidQ^ 
was  written  by  him  from  the  best  information  wbidf  be  poa^ 

*  Since  this  letter  was  sent,  we  have  learned  fVom  Mr  Cox  th^t  he  re- 
quested a  phrenologist  of  Glasgow  to  himhih  hitn  #ith  information  fht  atn^tit^ 
of  Mr  Snathes  lecUiresi  but  that  he  received  atne<< 
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se99ad  at!  the  tiaae,  aod  -thlct  he  witt  onuU  MScaakMni  be^happv 
to  ptint  correct  Bolicea  of  Mr  Smltb'fl  prooeddiags,  if  he  win 
tnke  the  trouble,  as  he  hat'tiow  done, -  to  foniilh  innif  witb  the 
poeanaof  dcangao^,*  •     '  u,   .^     t   ;  •,  u. 

/The  Editor  and  Conductoi%  of  the  JouniaLiiBelriio  retedt^ 
ment  oivaccoufU  of  the  inferior  niotivsea  »eribed  tflr-theinj'iEnid 
disrespectful  e^preasiens  contained  in  Mr  Smkh^B  ktler^  The^ 
leave  their  coqauct  with  ooofidenee  to  the  jUdgtoMi'of  tm 
pbrenolfl^cal  puhlie  both  nov  and  hereafter.      *  •     '.i 

Ma  ISU»BGaT  SHrtH  to  tab  90t^R« 

£DlKAliltoii,  lSj&«/un«  1837, 

.  Sir,— I  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  talt.,  atid  regret  to 
find  that  my  tcommunicatibn  of  the  same  date  wa»  tiot  in  time 
for  your  number  of  this  -month. 

I  shall  r^joic^  to  find  that  neither  tl^e  Edftor  nor  Conductor^ 
of  the  Journal  are  actuated  by  inferior  motives,  and  that  there 
i*  no  gtound  for  suspecting  any  of  those  wh6  have  ah  influehce 
in  Its  monfasement,  of  maldng  it  th^  mere  vehicle  of  promoting 
their  individusi  ult^t4or  interests,'  and  that  tion^  of'them  are 
iiifluenoed  by  any  paltry  spirit  of  Jealoafsv  agaJnst  other  phre- 
nologists who  dimr  from  tnetii  in  their  Vfcws  iHdely^  ^  cither  m 
science^  morals,  or  religion.  .  ^ 

I  thank  yoa  ftw  the  ejicpression  of  your  good  wishes,  but  am' 
cxttvniely  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  no  other  source  of  regu- 
lar information  on  the  subject  of  the  progress  and  success  of 
lecturers  upon  the  science,  than  their  own'statemenr.  This  is  a 
denrce  which  the  nublie  ought,  and  is  entitled  to  Took  upon 
with  suspicion.  I  wouM  before  thh  ftaVe  informed  ybii  of  my 
proceedings,  had  I  not  been  conscious  that,  in  ordinarV  cihmm-' 
stances,  intelligence  from  so  interested  a  quartei^  ought  not  to 
betmsted*  The  necessity  of  the  case  must,' how^er,Justify 
a  departure  horn  the  generhl  rule,  and  f  must  for  once  become' 
my  own  historian,  in  order  to  1)ring  up  the  daybook  of  phre- 
nological statistics;  .    •  >      r      ,  . 

I  Tectdred  during  <he  Wintef  in  FilWi^k,  tinder  the  auspices 
of  the  School  of  Art*  there.  A  cbur^  6n  Cheniiitry  pvecedejf 
•hat  on  Phwmdogy*  yet  such  w^^re  the  superior  attractior^s  of 
tba  hAXer  mtififi^,  fiifboii|rh  t)^e  1e^ttn*er  had  to  stand  in  compe- 
tition with  a  long  experienced,  tiJen't^',' and  successfW  pt^ 
feasor,  that  the  audien(fc  inc^ea^  '  from '  80  or  "8S  to  neA-ly 
800*  All  the  clergymen  rf the  placef'aft ended  ^egulkriy,  wfm' 
the .  exception  of  the  estjlblishbd  minister,'  and  one 'of  them 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  una- 
mmously,  for  tlic  assistance  which  the  course  had  given  to  die 
elucidation  of  truth  and  the  principles  of  morality.     A  solf^ 
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WW  aftarwurda  giTen,  at  wbioh  my  exceUent  and  liberBl-minded 
friend  Mr  Wdm,  the  Rdief  clergyman,  presided,  attended  by 
the  numerous  ladies  who  had  honoured  the  lectures  bj  theur 
presence,  the  Sheriff-Substitute,  the  principal  medical  gentle* 
men,  and  other  respectable  inhabitants*  The  principal  topic 
q£  obB€9rvatiaa  was  the  lectures  on  Phrenology,  with  some  ex- 
cellent alllisions  highly  gratifying  to  a  phrenologisC:,  upon  edu- 
catioi»^  and  its  lively  expounder  Mr  James  Siaupson.  He  will 
be  gratified  to  know  that  his  exhortations  to  round  an  infant 
schod.  at  Falkirk,  were  crowned  with  complete  success* 

Besides  the  course,  I  gave  a  f(»renoon  lecture  and  mani- 
pulation,  and  at  their  own  recjuest,  on  various  occasions  mani- 
pulated the  heads  and  indicated  the  characters  of  many  of  the 
principal  and  most  remarkable  men  in  the  town.  So  completely 
triumphant  was  the  experiment,  that  it  alone  oonvincecl  them 
of  the  truth  of  Phrenology^  and  so  striking  has  been  the  eSect 
of  the  science  on  the  minds  of  the  pe(^)le,  tliat  so  late  as  14tb 
May  last,  a  member  of  the  committee  o£  the  School  of  Art6 
thus  writes :  ^^  Phrenology  still  continues  to  be  an  exciting 
subject  of  conversation  among  us,  and  seems  to  have  made  m 
much  deeper  impression  in  all  our  circles  than  from  the  know-' 
ledge  I  have  of  the  place  I  could  have  anticipated."  It  is  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  now  here  acknowledge  the 
extreme  kindness  and  attention  with  which  I  was  treated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Falkirk,  and  for  the  liberal,  enlightened,  atna 
unprejudiced  spirit  with  which  they  received  the  statements 
which  I  had  to  offer.  To  the  ladies  of  that  place,  Phrenology 
is  deeply  indebted  for  the  patient  and  most  attentive  hearing 
which  it  obtained.  I  Aldose  a  notice  by  the  Stirling  paper  of 
the  course,  which  was  sent  to  me  the  week  after  I  returned  to 
Edinburgh. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  I  received  a  requisition  to  lecture  at 
Kelso,  signed  by  about  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood,  four  cleigymen,  seven 
physicians,  besides  bankers,  writers,  teachers,  merchants,  and 
others.  I  gave  nine  introductory  lectures  in  the  Town  Hall, 
which  had  been  kindly  granted  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who 
attended  them.  The  audience  numbered  a  tasaor  proportion  of 
ladies.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  succeecfed  in  organizing 
a  philosophical  association  in  S^dso.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  the  two  first  notices  which  appeared  in  the  Chroniole«  of 
my  lectures,  but  I  send  the  last  two  for  your  inspection.  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  the  inouiring  minds  of  the  iiUiabitaats  of 
Hawick  demand  fEurther  intormation  on  Phrenology,  and  it  is 

Erobable  that  the  good  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  will  fbl^ 
>w  the  example.     I  remain.  Sir,  your  obeoient  servant, 

Sidney  Smith. 
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Abl^  bj^  ike  EdUor^^W^  clieafdU]riiiflert  Mr  Snaidi'ii  two 
letters,  and  the  aeooumt  «f  .bis  proceedings  contain^  ki  tbem. 
Conscious  as  we  are  of  haTing  carried  on  niis  Journal  for  fifteen 
years,  at  an  expense  of  time,  troaUe,  and  money,  which  would 
have  exhausted  the  patience  of  most  men,  and  of  faavinff  been 
supported  in  our  arduous  underta4uag  purelj  and  solely  by 
the  love  of  truth,  we  feel  very  much  at  ease  under  Mr  Smiths 
r^teratcd  insinuatton  of  our  being  actuated  by  inJerior  aftd  in* 
ter^ated  motives,  in  not  hannbiig'  paida  iteporter  to  ^oKmouidcat^ 
an  account  cf- his.  lectures  in  difivrent  parts  of  the  country: 
We  ocmfess,  indeed,  that  we  are  so  callous  to  reproach  on  ihat 
score,  as  to  doubt  whether,  but  for  the  exertions  and  sacri^ 
fioes  we  have  made  in  difufiing  the  knowledge  and  hastening 
the  progress  of  Phrenology,  the  public  would  now  have  been  so 
well  prepared  to  hail  the  MppetMou^e  of  Mr  8mith  as' a  lecturer, 
and  to  appreciate  either  his  abilities,  or  the  importance  of  the 
truths  whidi  he  so  xeaknisly  advocates,  Confioent  in  the  om* 
nipotence  of  truth,  we  laboured  long  and  arduously  in  its  dif- 
fusion with  but  little  encouragement  from  any  quarter ;  and 
now  that  the  prospect  is  brightening,  and  that  success  begins 
to  reward  our  exertions,  we  are  rauly  to  welcome  not  onlr 
Mr  Smith  but  a  thousand  more  fiellow^labourers  into  the  field. 
There  is  room  and  work  enough  for  all,  let  their  tidents  and 
activity  be  what  they  may. 

Mr  Smith  blames  U8^«*« concurring,  as  he  aays,  with  Mr  Hewett 
Watson,-«->for  promoting  our  own  peculiar  views  in  the  oon^ 
duct  of  our  JoufnaL  We  wish  Mr  Smith  had  <|Uoted  Mr 
Watson's  words.  Without  the  italics,  which  are  ours,  Mr  Wat- 
son's words  are :  The  Journal  '^  has  been  much  oonnplained  of 
as  represinttng  the /iWitfifi#  avid  ideas  of  its  conductors,  rather 
than  thosQ  of  the  phrenological  public'*'  This  passaoe,  which 
merely  means  that  there  is  much  in*  the  Journal  which  is  a 
transcript  of  the  faculties,  affective  and  intellectual,  of  the 
writers  m  it,  neither  warrants  Mr  Santh^s  words  that  the  com- 
plaint is  ^^  gsneralf'^  nor  that  the  Journal  is  ^^  akogiihir^  con- 
nned  to  the  kind  of  writing  objected  ta  But  least  of  all  do 
Mr  Watson's  words  give  to  the  cbarae,  even  by  implication, 
the  immoral  colour  with  which  Mr  Smithes  words  aggravate 
it,  ^  promotion  of  the  peculiar  views  of  its  conductors,'*— 
**  vehicle  for  promoting  their  individual  ulterior  interests,^  *^  pal- 
try spirit  of  jealou^  against  other  phFnwlocists,^ — ihe  whole  of 
Mr  Smith's  censure  in  his  first  letter,  which,  by  insinuation, 
he  deepens  in  his  second,  imputing  inferior  or  interested  mo- 
tives, of  which  Mr  Watson  never  dnaaied.  We  answered 
Mr  Watson's  objections  in  the  merely  pkUosophieal  character 
in  which  we  understood  them  (for  he  aittributes  to  our  Journal 
**  moral  exeeUence")  in  this  volume,  p.  SS9 ;  and  we^see,  and 
have  seen,  no  reply  to  that  answer.     We  then  regretted,  and 
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still  r^ret,  that  the  obgectioiis  were  not  better  oonsidered  by 
Mr  Watson.  Iniury,  which  our  perseverance  and  sacrifices 
little  merited,  could  not  fail  to  be  done  by  them ;  but,  although 
sorry,  we  wa%  not  angry,  and  assuredly  never  thought  of  im- 
puting any  other  motives  to  Mr  Watson  than  the  same  zeal 
for  truth,  with  which  we  trust  we  ourselves  have  ever  been 
actuated. 

In  subjoining  Mr  Smith's  account  of  Alexander  MiHar,  who 
was  executed  at  Stirling  for  murder,  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood  as  adopting,  while  we  fai ttif  ully  convey  tds  *^  peculiar  vievs.^ 
From  some  of  them,-*that,  for  example,  about  the  bilious  tem- 
perament depending  on  the  organ  of  Firmness,  and  that  which 
assigns  the  love  of  change  as  the  function  of  Destructivcnesa, 
we  entirely  dissent ;  but  that  Mr  Smith  may  not  agun  accuse 
us  of  preferring  our  own  views  and  keeping  his  from  our 
readers,  we  leave  them  unquestioned  ana  unrefuted,  to  be 
judged  of  according  to  their  inherent  merits. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALEXANDER  MILLAR. 

By  BIr  Sidmet  Smith. 

In  a  bicgraphical  sketch  of  this  unfortunate  individual,  re- 
cently pubushed  at  Stirling,  there  occurs  the  foHowing  pas- 
sage:— **  His  body  was  conveyed  to  a  cell  in  the  court  of  the 
jaU,  where,  by  permission  of  the  Magistrates,  a  cast  of  his  head 
was  taken ;  the  operation  being  su{>erintended  by  sevend  re- 
spectable members  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  both  of  Stir- 
hng  and  Glasgow.  The  assumed  prevailing  traits  of  the  poor 
raan^s  character  we  have  not  ascertained.*^ 

Having  procured  a  cast  of  the  head,  I  proceeded  to  supply 
the  desideratum  hinted  at  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  quotation. 
The  development  is  under-noted : — 

Inchci. 
Greatett  drcumftrenceof  head,  •  .  SSf 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,  .            .            •            .        7| 

Prom  Concentrativeness  to  Comparison,  ...              7 

Ear  to  Individuality,  on  one  side,  ....        5 

on  other  aide,  .             .           .             6| 

Ear  to  Philoprogenitivenesa,  on  one  aide,  •       6 

on  other  ride,  .               5| 

Destructiveneas  to  Destructiveness,  .            .        S| 

Seoretiveneas  to  Secretivenesa,  ...              6{ 

Cautiouaneaa  to  Cautiousneas,  •            •           •        <4 

Ear  to  Benevolence,                .  .             .           .              6 

Veneration,            .              .  .             .            •         64 

Firmness,  one  side,      .  .              .            .              6{ 

other  side,  •            •        7| 
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2.  Philoprogenitivenewj 
S.  Concentratlveness, 

5.  CombftUveneaiy     « 

<>.  Destructivenes^    . 
'T  Secretiveness, 

it  AcqtilsilivenMB,     . 

9.  CoDstnictiveness, 
iO.  Sel£.£st«pn, 
11.  J^ve  of  Approbation, 
Id.  CViotiotisne88» 
ISb  fieneTolmoew 
I '^/Veneration,       ^^  . 
16.  Firmness,    \  •, 

10.  Conscientiousness;;* 


16  20.  Wit, 

15  21.  Imitatidn,    . 
la  2&  Ikidividatli^ 
U»   23.  Form, 

20   24.  Size, 

20  25.  Weight, 
-17  M.Cokmr, 

16  27.  Locaiitj,  . 
16  2a  Niimbefc  / 
19   29.  Order, 

16  SO.  EventualHV, 
1ft  SLTiiBe^ 

18  32.  Tune, 

21  33.  Language, 
12  34.  Comparison, 

19  a&CanwIitj, 
13 


17.  Hope,  .  3-       .  iv  1^ 

la.  Wonder^       .  .  .  13 1 

4hveraga  aUe  of  Pnipeoaitiee, 

Lower  Sentiments, 

Higher  ditto, 

Perceptive  Faculties, 

Reflecting  Faculties, 
From  Occipital  Spine  to  IndiridualitT,  over  top  of  head. 
From  Ear  to  Ear,  over  top  of  head, 


13 
12 
17 

n 

15 

18 

19 
17t 

13 

16 

'  1* 

]! 

H 
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I  have  had,  as  I  anticipated,  great  difficulty  in  taking  this 
development  My  experience  ^^  a  phrenologist,  and  my  prac- 
tice in  the  criminal  courts,  bad  led  me  to  observe  that,  in  the 
heads  of  most  persons  who  had  pursued  a  long  career  of  defiance 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  there  was  a  great  want  of  sym- 
metry, aiMi  a  number  of  ioeotialities  of  SHiikce.  Millar'*s  bead 
is  much  twisted.  One  ear  is  placed  further  back  and  lower 
down  than  the  other.  The  organ  of  Cautiousness  is  aearly 
two  inches  further  fDrward  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Se* 
veral  of  the  organs  are  depressed  on  the  right  side^— others  on  the 
left. 

The  head  is  of  considemble  sne,  indicative  of  power  of  cba« 
raoter  in  some  direetion.  The  average  of  sim,  it  wiU  be  seen, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  propensities ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  character  would  take  its  complexkm,  to  the 
greatest  extent,  from  these.  The  sketch  is  somewhat  meagre 
in  details  interesting  to  a  phrenologist ;  bot  still  there  are  tome 
which  are  of  great  importance. 

I  have  long  publicly  expounded  the  doctrine  that  the  Tem- 
peraments depend  upon,  or  are  indicated  by,  the  peculiar  deve- 
lopment  of  certain  organs.  I  found  that  the  bihous,  or,  more 
properly  the  muMctdar  temperament,  depended  on  the  organ  of 
Firmness ;  and  when  it  was  casually  mentioned  to  me  that  a 
person  had  been  apprehended  for  murder,  after  a  pursuit  in 
which  he  had  manifested  the  most  extraordinary  gymnastic 
powers,  I  immediately  told  the  gentl^nen  who  had  informed 
me  of  the  circumstance,  that  his  organ  of  Firmness  would  be 
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ptfMai9tijmait  'oAxxo9diAf^.,iihis'iimsa9  put jbo.jbie.the  cote,  aod 
m/^smvt^yttoin  one^ear  ti^^  And  Irvto  the  ofher  no  ksa  ^baa  t^ 

'ineb«6.  .^Jnthe  wholeirf  tbe*  Fbrdndle^ical  Society's  coUectiQii, 
there  is  not  one  cast  that  nearly  appnniehieftjlUiBh  a  me. 
o  ^Botnja^lhred  in  tls^  lowest  ranlcs  of  lifb^  MUW  po^fessed, 

-'Amu- the  etionnouii  d^ekipnoimt  *of  -  Firmnofs*  «  irame^of.tbe 
tiigh«st  order  ofmaicnkrity-^'-topable  of  ^xtnMfrdMry^  «nd«i- 

^^iUHSe^igifoat  d^sdctty^and  iatjfepSd  6ti%ngtb«    The  tovk  iff 

^^aiigc^twftibhf]  havejtanghtta  be  the  ukift^te  functioajoftbe 
oPtem of  DoiBtraetiveiieife^  is  T^i^largelMdeVjekped^  and,  ^^ 

' '  witfa  verjrlatwe  Combatrvenesi^  prodi^ed  lAiat  roving,  uoaetti^ 
itiarfiliiiKlnir  Im^  flnr  which  he  Was  sa  distinggi^h^.  ^  Th^  ^- 
gmff^ara^dserwhich  give  the  love.'of.  hu^tting,  and.  niil,i|Ur^^ 
fnadel  th^  poneher*   But  perhaps  it  may  be  mcioe  useful  to  iff^ 

^nMnee  •at  the  !firsi  orgab^  ppoociedii^  upwiH!x)9»  and  cpinpd.fiQg 

•  ihem^irHh  lhdioUaracteraBfar;as  given  in  ihe  sl^ch.  , 

JmativenesSy  19. — Although  little  is  Saldino  this  subj^t^ui 
therftkeflofa'^r^vbbuld  expect  that  vMiilar  pfis  very  prone  t9  in- 
^olg«HtK?e  in  ithrr  ^peit^tyJ '  The  P6ghk)p!F  in,  the  i^^bvp^r- 
iiood  ^^^(4)^^  h^  lived  wiH^  be  iJest  «Ua  t0.  teU.  He  inu»t  ^ve 
pdssesdMci  ¥df^ia«iorous  it^mptoaoient^ifididcwasiy  w^  p^fmvv^y 
i^tti«r4'f;t(vdimte/v3th-ilhe  other  sex.  . litis  Se^tive9H|^^]Lo;re 
^f' At)^?cMitioiiVand  large  :^kdheiyiye88fi9r  would  .|^v«;  tupiu  an 
jnfuilivd  taet  at -making  hima^  agra^aUa  t^  t^i^k^m*  Ip  QOfin- 
bination  witH  Mci(  large  AdhasivedeS^  it  8eein$;to  havepnxlujeed 
that  -Mtreiite  utttaehmtet  •  to  tber  wfinHiva  Itvitli  whom  he  Uve^, 
whkfto-^i^fbMkliftrgtod^iA  the fiBibMriogHiotds  of  ^ letter  to im : 
»^  r^s^tif?  W^d  to  tfa^di  finomil^dinb^h^^  ¥>  t^k^bqme.you 
and  DttieJ  J^«iy,  and  df  eiie  had,  butt 'Ofie}ft«ty.,V>  t^^^^iPft  ^^ 
b)Eitr  0£it  aft  kiiig)^a9:.'die  iira«&^  .  C^^iThl)ii9;j0  4Hie  ]uvi^  a  ^i¥fjg^ 

' y 6u  gi^nt  16  meaflKl^will  (J^ria  poioerwitb.jaU  oien^^pd  thatis 
n6V6M»  mitfj^'iiD  tQau  boAlivaiafiigW^allyi^tjtr  Ufr  aind.s^faclc^e 
wb^d^ AhMrit  nyi cikar  saly:''  "^J.bopftrw^'WiU  qae^t  ^1^ 
v€te>iti'thdla^  di^i^  .l^Mi^  faiogtsipber  addBj.  'ST^he.ii^ecyjiew 

•  ^th  biip  wi£%M*i«^0Me2^.u^0rir^.atd  iltr^t^gboHi^  prqfiiiud 
a  dnters  (miu:kmt9$^*^  8vc.'  mm  a  pitiable  9««p^.     • 

fVm^^nogmmvmi^,  l6;«-^iietter  }-t-^' B0 g^i  to  Uttl^imy 
p<)9r  Ynatiy  my  heart  '#as  liketobrcJc  wb^n  i  saUs  Uai:  fe^  tM^r 
imm.**  "Do  not  let  any  cne  k$ep  Jony  for  tbev  will  purt 
liim.^  ]Prom  the  trial  it  would  ap|>ear  that. tbe  childr^.  of  Wis 
aooaaintahces  were^  on^ &niiliar.tei*cii«  yithhim-r-tbe  ^ar^.in4i- 
cation  of  fidr  aetbity  of  this*  orgcm.  It  would  also  prodgpe 
giiedt'foadndsfif  for  hia  dogr^aod.any  ptb^  anitnals  be  mif^t 
reai-j  toheH  t^ftHmsianctt  Stdmt  nmse  his  J?e6trmctivrfiess. . . 

CokotnifiiH^emsSf  l&-«^e  appears  to  bav^  had  average  at- 
tachmetit  fb  hia  native  *pkoe^' so  aa  >to  retuili  to  it  ^d  i^no^n 
under  circtrtmitim^^s^^f^aBiger  and  pcHl.   Sottietiinaf  U  9fSf^^ 


to  hflVe  iadueed  him  to  att^d  to  hi&biUMmi  of  a  oa^ffiTt  but, 
•being  counteraoted  by  the  ksve  of  chaAgt^madL  of  exesfi^  ajid 
excitemetit  in  the  uaUnrfid  occupation  of  poochiag,  m9»  of 
course  midom  Manifesttd* 

Adkfrivm0i0i,  19-— H«  niuit  bare  been  exoecdbi|^y  fond  of 
c^mpany^  and  manifestad  an  ettreme  affisdion  and  attirhiBfitt 
for  nidiTfduals.  He  ponsesaad  the  hutinot  .^  affieotioa  ia  "veiy 
high  endomnent.  For  ^dationi  at  friends,  fae^  tberefiire»  would 
sacrifice  much^  and  would  be  oonsidered  very  kind-beartod*  lo 
this  respect,  his  actions  arising  from  this  lactaUy  might  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  that  enlarged  ^rit  of  phifapChropy  nhioh 
proceeds  from  Beneroiencesi  But  the  difRnrenoe  is  eaiuy  dis- 
tingmshribie.  Adfaesiveness^  combined  widi  bis  burge  Love  of 
Approbation,  would  produce  many  acts  of  kindnesa  to  those  to 
whom  he  was  attached*  3iit  be  wpukl  not  be  Jund  to  men  in 
genaral,  nor  to  atrang^ns^  cxeept  in  caaes  where  he  was  likely 
to  lie  ptmised  fbr  it 

CombiOioingsSy  19 ;  DmirmUivenetSy  SO;  Sieniwem^is^  SO; 
Ae&tMHvetuss^  17 ;  FinnmiUy  81 ;  Bnevdencr^  IS ;  CmMci^Ji- 
Houmes^,  IS;  Cautiintmms^  If;  Womder,  18)  UmK^IS. 
^^Tphe  evident  eombtnatioii  of  a  tMef,  e  viMUctLve  rnAany.and 
a  murderer^  The  majority  of  the  jtvy  nay  reat  perfedly  sa- 
tisfied  in  the  oorrectneas  of  their  vensict  The  karge  sise  of 
Nos.  6  (Coffi'bativeiieas),  6  (IkstructtTMcsa),.aad  15  (Fhm- 
ness))  with  itiferior  No.  18  <CaiitiousneQs)^  jpooduca  the  cook 
tiess,  coufagei  fooMiaRKoeMy  and  cruel  vindietiveaess  andnge 
of  his  dtsposf«ion«  **  Abont  afenm.  j^«ir#  t^0ge^  the  master  and 
tne  Ml  out,  and,  in  Hu  ng9  ofpaukm,  I  oruppit  his  chair  and 
laid  it  on  the  iire  and  bumtit.''  ^'  When  I  waaeet tiU't  (count- 
fng)  the  very  second  day  r&tirni  fay  kiaira  Mid  iroitefiiyjd^ 
*^  And  after  leaving  sehool,  Saady,  it  ia  said  you  were  guilty  of 
poaching?^  ^  I  oanna  deny  that.  Poaching  1  I  was  four  months 
m  this  very  jail  for  poaohiaff."^  ^  The  bull  waa  mad^  and  had 
run  about  the  6elda  for  a  hue  iartnicht,  and  nad^ody  wad  ven- 
turd  to  gang  »ear't  I  gaed  up  tilTt  wi'  a  rmg,  and  hit  it  a 
slap  owre  the  nose.  It  very  saarly  caldied  me  thoV  but  I 
hi^ipened  to  jtnk  it,  and  I  spnmg^n  ka  back,  and  it  ran  through 
the  fields  wi*  me  till  it  was  fairly  tiraL''  "  Pcifloner  snapped 
his  lingers  at  witness  (Geerge  tnglis)^  and  said,  *  You  b  r, 
rU  bayonet  yon  yet.*  *"  ^  ftisoner  then  took  the  hook  and  put 
it  round  Jarvie's  neck,  and  said  he  would  tkrmw  his  bead  off 
with  it  if  he  spoke.  He  aho  took  up  a  stone  and  said  be  would 
knock  his  bruns  out ;  and,  on  geiM  away,  satd^  *  D^-^n  you, 
Jarvle,  I  wiH  do  for  you  yet.'^  ^  Tba  head  was  much  cut  and 
manned.  There  were  six  ot  seven  cuts  on  the  baad»  and  the 
akulf  waa  completely  smashed  in  on  tbe  iiqppar  part  and  the 
coming  o«t.**    Hia  two  anoa  were  also  broken.     When 
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if  there  had  beeo  « hurel  oolW".    .       ■     ■    - 

Love  qf  AppntbaUon,  19.-T>*'The  ^v  oocurrences  narriitfd 
nere  given  ity  himself,  not  only  with  bta  own  co^a^,  but  at 
hit  »p«c'uU  reqvtst.V.  "  AU.iaajiikiiid.  is  soxioiiB  to  bequeath  (o 
thotie  tbeji  l«ave  bcbijid.  wnie  .cbaraotoiigtic  traits  that  mi^ 
4end  to  advance.  ib«'^ni(atton.  of  tii«ir  rwiaory,     His  eyv 
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brightened  upV^^icI  there  wis  tiot'ttore  thaii  a'rfl6nieiitary  pause,' 
v^hen  he  exclaimed,  *  Weel;  sfr,  jreV^  just  fHe  very  man  I  Wish 
most  particularly  to  see.  I  wdrla  gie  in  m jr  shot  to "  any  ane 
in  the  country.  "As  for  the  newspaper's^  they've  done  nie  nae 
justice  either  in  regard  to  my  raCthg,  leapidgr  or  fehootihg.* 
Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  situiltion  In  which  thi«  unhappy 
individual  is  placed,  his  eve  seems  td' kindle  into  bnlHafncy 
when  recounting  what  may  De  catted  Ws  g^rmnasttciftatSt  Above 
tSX  things  he  seertied  to  take^much  'pleasure  hi  reverting  to  his 
abilities  as  a  marksnlan.**  ' ' 

Vetieratioft,  18. — His  Self  esteem  ts  kss  thari  Love  of  A  p. 
probation  ;  and  his  behaviour  in  Cburt  may  b^  contrasted  with 
that  of  Campbell  ih  his  respect  for  the  Judges  in  their  pre- 
sence, produced  by  his  large  Venleration  when  not  bverwhelmed 
by  enormous  DeAtructiveness,' which i  when  exrited,'bbre  down 
all  before  it  He  speaks  of  his  father  and  mother  With  respect 
and  affection  ;  as  also,  fii  his  own  rude  way,  of  bis  teacher  Mr 
Oliver.  He  had  art  InsthictiVe  feeling,  apprtttntly  of  reve- 
rence,  for  the  Sabbath,  whicfh  a  littU  influenced  his  conduct.- 
**  MiDar  said  he  was  tt  g^eat  sinner/ and  rejointd-^^' 

JTa  ^  IroQi  hell  aiKJ^  rUe  lo  b^ieiu*' 

These  are  but  mengee  ih^ance^;  but!  shduM -expect  that,  in 
general,  he  was  respectfbl  to  hfe  superiors,  unless  when  under 
3ie  influence  of  DestfUcUvtiness.' 

ImikAimy  Vtx  Sec^ttftMnts^y  «0;  litnty  18;  Hope,  19.— 
'These  organs  indicate  (^6h^defflbl^htim0uf''afKf  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrotrs.  i  hflve  no  dobM  hf»-  acfqnaintances  can 
remember  many  ftmny  st6Hes  toM  by  hhn,  and  attempts  at 
imitating  or  mocking  peopleVpeculiaritieii.  'Imitation  is  vouched 
for  thus — in  speaking  of  paftiidges,  lie  Says,  "  I  conld  cry  that 
Way  man,  thttt-t  just  fiiteh  ihem  h)t6  a  hatter;  it  was  sae  like, 
they  didna  ken  me  irws  ane  tf  theittsels.^  Tuni?  is  thus  noticed — 
**  Sung  pieces  of  two  songs-chinks  o^  of  thert  was  about  the 
4Sd  regimenf  ' 

Time^  17. — ^Nothing  is  aaid  about  tHs'or|^,btit,  I  have  no 
doubt,  he  could  tell  the  hour  by  gues^ng  with  conlsiderable  ac- 
curacy. ' 

Locality^  IT— Mr  Combe  remarks,  *  Dr  Gall  mentions  that 
he  had  observed  this  organ'  large  in  df^itiginsh^d  players  at 
chess.**  In  reference  to  thekindredgatifretn  <draug)it8,  Millar 
observed,  "  I  wis  <bnd  of  it ;  fine  gaitfe/man,  fine  game ;  o' 
man  how  I  dnjoyed  if 

ITie  perceptivef  aettlties,  witfc  (he  Exception  of  No.  28,  are 
idt  well  tieveioped  ;  and  he  appears  t6  have  been  an  apt  scholar, 
except  In  arithmetic,  which  he  abandoned  in  two  days,  and  pro- 


fi/O  _  UlfVKLRrifBNl'  or  AI.KXINDKH  MILL». 

nounced  nunsen«e.  He~  titso  did  not  know  hie  owa  *igh  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  memory,  and  we  sboidd  expest  his 
to  have  had  some  love  «f  strangement  and  tidiocsii  in  va<iat, «» 
his  rude  liie  would  admit  of  it.  His  undentauding,  ao  Ear  av 
ooBCcnis  the  reflectmg  intellect,  m^  fairiy  be  pronounoed  ave- 
rage, but  from  his  manner  of  life,  of  coarse  totally  wnmlti- 
vrted. 

Bad  this  man  been  a  aavage,  he  would  at  (UKtc  faaiva  bean 
^cted  chirf  of  ibe  tribe.  As  a  soldier  <n-  mSka  he  would  hsTc. 
been  distinguished.  Bora  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  todely,  in  dtt 
midst,  prolnMy,  of  bad  example  and  loose  morality,  thei  gn>- 
T^Qing  dispontion  which  deficient  Wmder,  Ideality,  and  Otm. 
■dentiouanesB  are  apt  to  superindun,  itasei^ncedanddinatcd 
by  tranendous  power  of  cnaracter,  and  the  fearful  sway  of  un- 

evemable  passions.  In  any  rank  of  life  he  never  could  have 
m  a  good  man — but  respectable  society  and  education  acting 
upon  his  more  than  average  (in  BMne  respect  superior)  intellect, 
and  lai^Lovf  of,  Approbation,  assisted  in  good  reiolutioos  by 
enunnoua  Firmness,  might,  hadhe  been  employed  by  his  country 
in  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises,  have  exhausted  the  force 
of  his  animal  propensities  id  legitimate  objects  for  their  exercise. 
Left  to  tl^  mere  impulses  of  nature,  or  perhaps  trained  to  vice, 


Rod'fikB^'Uid^e  atfQnenU)i««[flfuaecl.by  ^r>.|afgc.Y^[tefii|T. 
tiwi,  AcUiesivflMafi  A«MitiT«araB,.,w»^:l<qveic<„.A^'!bf>ti9fi'. 
M  the  unn.tinu,  n  tlM'abwkice-pfrjwi^  j}f:#«ni«^fqfTfff^  }( 
is  to  be  ohnrred  tbat  the  sine  of  Ben«v»kaoe  w.»]iiijl)«  eiwi^ 
tobave  pmkiced'KiBe  traits  ofia  humoDus  d?^ript^T!  ^  ^^ 
afnid,  however,  tbeae  would  not  be  frequent.  From  the  irre^- 
gulvitieoiti  th&BlnfW  bf-lbr.hMdt  I  have  aUt^.tb^  #T^f>p- 
meat')tttheaMraniLsui£an'vrilha«pie  beaUtiw-<  A^  tbeemn, 
tiae,!talui^tKt*MoounttiW'«&ttFHi^riKntnepsoC|th«txegifV4 ' 
£1001  Firmnen-to  Canaalitjr,  and  the  diminilhed  lei^th  6vp£^-,, 
ddly  of 'Benerdnce,  I  do-'not  itoDfi^vt  iftywJlf'WaTritpted  10  . 
BtaliDgUa'Maauikt  U^etlh^  2£.  .  .  . 


ABtWtE  V. 

6WN  OBGAK  Sltx 
IDEALITY.  ■ 

(to  aKokoK  coatBit,  tiaii.y 


.  .ON  TpEiUNKsOWN  OBGAK  SittrirED  BEH^D  ' 
IDEALITY.  ■         ■     ■        -I     ■• 
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tioned  Sdch  a  feeling  ns  being  conMcMd  with  tb«  omn  of  Coo- 

centmtivcness,  among  whom  were  yourself,  and  all  the  other 
emioent  phrenok^&ta.  Se^ag  that  this  w^  the  case,  I  re- 
Hijved  to  make  a  tew  observations  on  the  organs  marked  S  and 
unas(;crtained: 

In  the  first  place,  I  contiitlered  that  the  development  of  my 


memory,  or,  in  other  words,  when  their  minds  were  fixed  on 
one  particular  object,  they  forgot  every  thing  else ;  and  also 
that  they  had  a  peoultar  love  for  r^ing  booksr  over  again 
which  tnev  had  before  read.  Two  of  them  had  favourite 
authors,  which  they  read  once  every  inontti.  This  proved  very 
satisfactory  to  me  tnat  your  views  respecting  ehe  argon  of  Oon- 
centra tiveness  were  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  also  that  the 
two  feelings  in  question  were  quite  distinct.  For  proof  of  thi» 
I  may  refer  to  Sir  Walter  Scott :  Throughout  tfie  whole  of  hit 
poem  of  Marmion,  especi^ly  his  introduction  to  the  cantos, 
there  runs  a  vein  of  reflection  on  the  past,  that  has  been  called 
by  the  critics  good  Jieiitiff.  From  the  first  time  that  I  read 
it,  I  have  continually  delighted  in  it.  And  so  interested  was 
I  in  it,  that  I  learned  pages  upon  pages  of  it  without  an  effort. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  feeling  of  the  past,  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  is,  I  will  extract  the  two  following  pas- 
sages from  the  poem,  as  a  specimen  of  that  feeling  with  which  it 
abounds :— 


"  Kiev 


toll. 


n  jears  we 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  welt 
Since  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
i'irft  drew  the  volunlarj  brand. 
And  thouf^  through  many  a  chanj^iig 

Unkindnesa  never  came  between; 
jtirag  Iheie  winged  yean  havtflean. 
To  jom  At  iMit  ^  ayet  sane. 
And  though  de^  marked,  like  all 


With  chequered  thaded  of  joy  and 

Thouf^  Ihou  o'8r  aeu  and  dtie* 

>Iarked  empires  laA  sad  kiagdoms 

changed, 
Whik-  here  at  home  my  narrower  ken. 
Something  of  mannert  saw  and  men. 
Thmigli  varyioc  wUbea,  hope3.aad 

Fevered  the  progress  uf  these  Tears, 
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Still  dajTB,  and  weeks,  ai^  months  but 

seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream,— 
So  fttin  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  filhomkcfl  etvn^.*' 


"  Blackford  !  on  whose  uncultured 
breast. 

Among  tbtf  broom,  tbt  thorn  andirfiiii, 
A  truant  bo/,  Tve  nought  th^  n^st, 
Or  listed,  aa  I  hy  at  rest> — 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin, 


The  murmur  of  the  cit  j  crowd. 

And  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 
^t  Gite8*s  mingling  din. 
Now  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
Waves  alL  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 
And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  Iook 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain, — 
Sdve  the  rude  cliifs  and  chiming 

bvonk, — 
To  me  thcjf  make  a  heavy  moan. 
Of  early  friendithips  past  and  gone,'**. 


I  will  now  return  to  the  object  1  had  6rst  in  view  in  speak*, 
ing  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  viz.  that  of  shewing  to  those  phreno- 
logists who  make  this  feeling  a  part  of  the  functions  of  that 
organ  marked  No.  ^,  that  it  is  distinct  from  Concentrativeness. 
For  we  6nd  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  upon  your  authority,  was 
deficient  in  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Sir  Walter  had  the  emotion  of  the  past  very  strongly 
in  his  mind ; — and  to  shew  how  I  arrive  with  certainty  at  this 
conclusion,  I  shall  again  extract  a  few  lines  from  his  poem  of 
Marmion : — 

*'  An  ancient  minstrel  sageJ  j  said, 
\  Where  is  the  life  which  Tate  we  led  f* 

That  motley  clown  in  Arden  wood, 

Whom  hiunonms  Jacques  with  ettrjF  viewed,— 

N9I  #Mi»  that  clown  could  ampuf  y 

On  that  tbite  text  so  long  as  I.*' 

If  I  may  be  aUowed  to  tpeetilale  al^rea^y  on  the  subject,  may 
it  not  have  been  suofaa  feeling  that  led  Sir  Walter's  mind  back 
with  such  derotion  to  times  and  usages  long  gone  by ;  and> 
perhaps,  also^ve  him  a  taste  as  an  antiquary. 

What  seemed  to  stx^igthen  my  opinion,  that  that  part  of  the 
marked  unascertaified  is  the  organ  of  a  faculty  which 
gives  a  tendeacy  to  the  mind  to  look  to  the  past,  was  the  fact 
of  its  bang  immediately  belolir  another  faculty,  which  gives  ta 
the  mind  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  Jiiture,  At  aU  events,  my 
opinion  respecting  the  funotions  of  this  organ  is  not  inconsis> 
teot  with  its  situation.  1  will  now  draw  to  a  close  this  too 
long  letter ;  I  have  merely  suggested  to  you  what  I  think  is 
true.  But  observations  and  facts  are  still  wanted  ;  but  I  am 
content  that  the  examination  of  the  subject  is  in  hands  more 
able  to  pursue  and  investigate  it  than  I  can  ever  be.  I  am» 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J*  E. 

[P.  iS. — I  may  state  that  Gray'^s  Elegy,  and  Bums's  song  of 
^*  Auld  Langsyne,"  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the 
faculty,  especially  the  latter.]  ♦ 

*  We  liave  much  pleasure  in  insert inff  this  letter  sent  us  by  Mr  Combe,  and 
consider  the  views  contained  in  it  to  be  worthy  of  a  carefUl  examination. 
Kditob. 


■•.AttTICLE'Vl.'  ■■    '•■        •    '     .      ■ 

p'RACtttJii.i.r  apH^^W  Vo  tki^'l^iAi;  iPoLiticjit^  Aim  Cdifltst^'! 
€rA&  Rti.Anof*«  ^  'Gi^AY  BttirAi n.    By  M^s  LouiK>ir.  London  \  ' 

ArTcwQoapt  of  Edinburgh  anUtphnendogists^  whsMie  fiaflMBrr 
^/!>r  tifify  struck,  no  doubti  with  the  sound  ptmi^od  wifldom  - 
w)>icb  the  pkraiok^cal  writings  deduce  from  a. clear  wialytiai 
oimuii  ted  the  rwUon  of  its  funiltiiSft  to  the  resiof  aatufcv 
ha]?e.im$gtoed  a  new^mala  which  is  ftst  getdfag  intocoakaiy. 
ci^TOK^  ;r*r-*^Thepbrent)logi9ta,  iatbdrboondleis  pcesumfitiGi^. 
would  monopoUae  all  the  good  sefisc  ^un^nt  in  ifae  worn  txr. 
theiifl0elv«^  and  allow  to  no  one  else  a  partideiof  njatural  aqga^  - 
ciiy«''    Oa.thi^  notable*  chatf;e  we, would  obflen^' first,  that  iti 
admits  our  pomeasionoftand  traflk  in,  goodaettse^  which  washing  I 
detn^  us ;  all  Aureatallara  and  engroasersy  eomincrcially  M  l^tadf  > 
nglonly  pQflflemng  the  vaktible  ooomiGdBtyjnaaopoliaBa^bolpos* 
seaitDg'it  aibuncMady. ;  ai^d,  secMdlyV  while*  we  bcvie  arimrad.^ 
at  good  sense  by  a  road  entirely  of  our  own,  whidirhaarandea* 
ed  ii  nKME^  d««uhMlrabk  Ikan  any  otbec,  atid>d«idedljjn»re 
syid^matip  fmd  practical,  we  luvtenaloidy  not  grtiidgtd  tb  meed 
of,  it  to  citb<w»  who  bi^vfe  come  at  it  by  ether  waysf  bat  have 
un»£Mm)ly  hailed  thela  aa  £dk>wJaboiiiners  in  the  aaaoa  cwasrtg 
and  by  c^pfdykig  Our  own  test,  to  their  vienh^hm?^m9dt  itiiat^  - 
tei; of  ontmiy  tb*t Ihe^  w^miri^iit  alkittiiig>  them  the inoifs' 
m^t^  just  be(eaU90#  wbilowa  ate.fti^  by'a^ppv^iiil.  inslns* 
mmtf  they  reached  J^  wtirh  by,  their  otm  mwided'  sagadly.  i 
There  would  be  a^ora  leerit  in  siurveyiaig  a^Md  by  we^^^ 
thovghiniore  accuta^  in  dofaigit  by  the  thevdoltiti  -U  Hbt. 
saidoUque  laould  aondesoend  lo  lode  into  ouv  boahfy  now  «a»' 
ther  vdimiooua  we  grant-  fort  atal  of  thatempeiwttiiw  aC4hein^ 
th^fy  woMld  find  ihis.qHrit  offaminsai  and  erM-favomv  4»- 
^  ^9od-4ien9e^  wdlei^  inanifeeiedi  fti  every >  paga^^  'Tbis^ia  an- 
swer ixNS  ito^atia  alwayv'in<mi^«Mesj:atou0ofMRiM 
toMue  endy^^^Sph  you  admit-that  yourMMiee.oa» W  dase 
without.'*    We  adnnt  no  $ndi  thu^    We  say.^ia^  Of»ac(. 
enoe,  by  disooverii^  and  aacertaiiiBig  the  primitive  facuUiea^of 
the  hununa  mind*  aod  the  relation  of  these  to  extataal'  aaluBe,  • 
haa.  given  us  ihe  means  of  toting  good  sense,  and  redudngi  it 
to  a  regular  harmonious  mean$  of  human  happiness ;  while  Aa- 
merely  sagacioua  writers  had  n».such  atandanly  and  nekhen 
themselves  nor  their  readers  could  have  peHect  confidenoe  in 
the  aoundned$  of  their  views.     Phrenolo^^al  writera  have:  rev 
ceived,  in  several  instances,  this  tribute^ from  wntersof  thcua^ 
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tural-sagacit^  character ; — that  they,  the  phreiKdogists,  were 
the  first  to  sive  them  pert^f  copf  denc^potheirown  speculations. 

Of  this  class  is  the  talented  writer  of  the  work  before  us, — 
a  work  which  would  have  given  any  fwm^^  hlfh  ,f\»en  m^  Qi<?in) 
philosopher  4  but,  as  the  production  of  a  woman,  is  not  exce^ed 
Dy  anything  in  the  language.  She  h^  written  good  sense  firom  na- 
tiresagacity;  shehas  got  more  than  ahaphazard^mpse;  she  has 
commanded  a  systematic  view  of  the  moral  fitness  of  things,—- 
the  tme  louvees  of  human  happiness.  Birt  we  know,  fkMa  h#r- 
seif,  that  when  the  oame  lo  read  the  phrenological  bdokty-wJAdr 
she  had  not  done  when  she  wrote,  she  felt,  tboosh  not  till  tbeiK 
with  the  nower  of  demontftratton,  that  what  die  bad  iMtteil 
was  iomia ;  adding,  widi  that  modesty  which  grace* 'resi  taltnc 
and  merit,  Aat  hi^' she  read  the  phrenological  nhilosophyifirvt^ 
she  would  not  have  dand  to  Imve  «mtten  ait  all.  •  Bvery  phm^ 
nological  reader  of  our  fair  author^  work  will  rej^HeewithuSjthsit 
she  was  not  a  pkrenelogistwhen  she  wrote^  her  *^  Philaiithropie* 
EaoDOiBy,^*-'^nd  that  her  modest  dedamtion  its«4f  im^  be 
taken  as  an  avowal  that-  she  ia  a  phrenologist  now.^  We  hail 
her  ^aeoessioa  to  the  cood  (aiaee.  liieee  are  emnrcni  woHlv 
hftving.  The  lamented  Dr  Maenish^  our  Madera  Icnefw  inttt, 
w«B  another  such* 

Itt  applying  to  the  general  plan  #f  the  worh'b«fcre  us  the 
teat  of  the  phrenological  philosophy,  we  mav  obsisnre^  that  itit 
be  only  the  phrenologiet  who  isqnaUfled^/Wjf  toa|9pil^atl?  the 
antbor^s  views,  it  is  not  natter  of  wonder  that  Ihey  are  utfder- 
sloed  and  appreciated  to  so  Hmsted  an  extent  by  an  unphreno^ 
logical  public,  ai  not  to  have  had  nearly  the  ctrcwlatimi,  or 
dene  neaxly  the  good  to  whidi  they  are  entided,  and  fer  whi49h 
they  are  calculated.  They  are  tar  above  the  practical  appi^^ 
hcmion  of  the  mass  of  an  age  of  wbicfa  a  mere  handftil  Know 
what  Mre  the  primitiTe  faciutiea  of  man,  with  the  rdatidii  of 
these  to  the  creation  of  whidi  he  forma  a  port  ^«-«  knowledge 
which  has  dirown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  moral  world,  ^  which 
WHS  previously  as  dark  and  mscrutabte  as  the  phy^iaal  worid 
was  dear  and  hamonious.  **  Pbilanthropie  eeonomy^ia  a  ^ 
sition  (00  high  for  the  age;  which,  moreover,  is  yet  wMiouf 
means  to  mount  up  to  it*  It  is  a  lower's  top  witlKMit  ascettd» 
ing  steps,— «  mountain's  smmnit  without  a  praoticable  riope. 
It  is  read,  imperfectly  understood,  rnoeh  admired,  consid^ably 
distrusted,  perhaps  pronounced  Utopian  (an  invaluable  and 
easily  pronouocao  word  to  nrnnv),  and  forgotten.  We  can 
name  a  work  which  urill  supply  tne  desiderat^  dope  t«y  its  ele- 
vation ;  aild  we  deem  the  prevmu^  study  of  ihtU  work  so  imii 
portant  to  the  due  inipression  df  that  before  us,  that  we  oeun^ 
sel  the  author  herself  t4»  reeoramend  it  hi  h^r  next  edition  t 
we  mean  Mr  Oeorge  Combe's  **  Constitution  of  Man  in  relation 
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misery  widely  spreadii^  giider  tl)e  reign  of.  the  lower  or  selfish 
.  feelingfi.  That,  in  short,  it  is  in  the  mo^al  wotldyightly  upder- 
stood  that  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  fouiifl ;  that  it  ,is,  not 
broad  enough  to  sav  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;  the  maxim 
is  more  extensive,  \)enevolence,  or  as  the  author  say^,  **  bro- 
therly love,  good  will  to  all,^  is  the  best  policy.  This  is  capable 
of  deroonstralioh,  but  one  too  lengthened  for  ihis  short  paper. 
The  principle  is  fully  evolved,  as  &^d  on  experience  ana  faqts^ 
in  **  the  Constitution  of  Man**  already  referrea  to. 

The  author  gives  her  view  of  the  causes  of  human  happiness 
in  an  able  apd  eloquent  exposition  in  the  outset  of  her  work, 
which  she  terms  the  ^^  Philosophy  of  Happiness  ;'^and  announces 
her  plan  to  be.  to  lest,  in  the  sequel,  Several  existing  institutions 
and  customs  by  the  principles  which  sh^  has  laid. down.  Her 
dedication  is  striking  : — "  To  every  hqifnan  being  on  whom  God 
has  bestowed  the  girt  of  rea^n,  this  earnest  appeal  to  reason,  to 
justice,  to  honesty,  to  pure  morality  enforced  by  sacred  obliga- 
tion, to  every  nob'esi  sympathy  of  humanity,  is,  with  ardent 
feelings  of  good  will  to  a^l,  inscribed  by  the  author.'*  We  give 
her  introduction  entire.  *f  A  short  preliminary  view  of  that 
system  of  morah  traceable  in  the  vrorics  of  Gpcl,  and  to  which 
the  writer  has  ventured  to  give  the  title  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Happiness,  is  attempted  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  little  work, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  manifest  to  the  understandings  of  all 
who  will  but  look  calmly  at  existing  facts,  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  evils  under  which  mankind  suffer  are  caused  by  the  abusie 
of  free-will,  which  consists  in  neglecting  to  frame  our  artificial 
social  circumstance^  (that  is  those  arrangements  whhrh  depend 
cm  exertions  of  free  will,  such  as  the  laws  and  voluntary  customs 
of  men,)  on  the  model  of  our  natural  social  circumstances,  that  b 
of  those  states  of  being  and  mutual  relations  which  are  arranged 
for  us  by  that  portion  of  the  laws  of  God  which  we  commonly 
call  the  laws  of  nature,  and  over  which  neither  individual  nor 
coilettive  free-will  has  any  control:  while  those  laws  being 
practically  revealed  (in  their  very  operation)  directly  from  God 
himself  to  each  individual,  in  each  mdividuafs  own  nature  and 
natural  circumstances,  the  sacredness  of  their  sanction  cannot  be 
contested ;  by  which  means,  if  we  make  agreement  with  those 
laws,  which  we  thus  know  to  come  from  Crod,  the  Test  of  Right, 
in  framing  laws  and  customs  to  be  instituted  by  man — a  stan- 
dard of  moral  dnd  legislative  truth  which  cannot  change,  and 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  humblest  christian,  because  in  perfect 
accordance  wuh  scri{)(ural  precepts,  yet  which  compels  the  assent 
of  the  boldest  sceptic,  because  tne  sources  of  its  sacred  authority 
are  penceptihle  to  the  senses,  is  obtained,  to  be  applied  to  the 
various  laws  and  institutions,  which  it  is  intended  m  the  body  of 
this  vrork  to  dUcuss  separately. 


*  lfiT8  /MAHiJUrrHROBlCiBOONMtY. 

'*  •  t^An  seffinstt  ty  tJrne  Aiitt  pve^ the^raatioftl  applicaiioa  of  eiich 
:U'  stwdflrd,,  kD#ei«r  iiisiificieiitljr  executed  in  the  present  in- 

.  8tanee$  16  jit  least  not  an  xinoalled  for  impertiitenee,  tM>r  as  the 

i^5»iitt!r;aia%bt  ^lae  have  fiMmd»  an  itiBult  to  the  common  sense  of 

tlic  civilized  world,  as  long  ae  we  bate  meiral  writers  wfao»  even 

irfrild  thtj  i«ciMnintnd  fixf^  norklity  ftjit  the  bappkiessit  brings, 

'ifKniid  amn  (pethapa  uniartentionaily)  to  deprive  it  of  its  sttcred 

^  sabotiiHi^  b;^  oeclarmg^  right  and  wrong,  ought  and  ought  nol,*^ 
rtieve  '*  ipse  dmki^  to  be  pdTuted  with  a  "  why »"♦  Awl  again, 
wtiile^wr  harreautbon  of  the  first  resp6ctabihty,«f*  and  best  in- 
teittioiiS)  eten  in  pleading  the  cause  of  jnstice,  using  ancb  ax- 
'pras^DBaast  **  But  whether  it  can  be  proved  or  not  to  the 

:  satisfiictidn  of  efvery  one,  by  the  evidence  of  natural  or  revealed 
Teligiijfi,  that  the  Creator  does  wUl  the  greatest  attainable  hap- 

'  pincis^of  mankiad  ID  this  worldy^^^^-^ind  again>-^^  putting  aside 
all  'flotioft  «C  a  moral  aense,  whose  existence  is  yet  matter  of  dis- 
pute 


€. 
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*^  And  wluley  d^ain,  we  have  sib<sere  Christians^  deeming  it 
piety  to  reject  ithe  important  i^ible  witness  of  natural  religion, 
and  even  solemnly  denying  its  very  existence,  atKl  others  equally 
wett^nienninffv  spf^ng  of  moralHy  (the  fruit,  to  produce  which 
'Godi  planted  reti^ioli)<  with  ooioparative  aCorn,  as  a  mere  codeof 
ethfiOSt  and  pressng  fm  tfhetr  hearers  Wnik  elstbuslasm,  as  vital 
'  reKginii,  th^  know  not  tt  hat  1  some  vague  abstraction  which 
they  designate  ^*  a  saving  faith,^  while,  in  the  wildness  of  their 
'firiialiRasm,  they  protounce  good  works  ^^  iiltby  rags  f*  and  the 
use  of  6od*s  sanctifying  gift  of  reason,  in  the  discerning  of  moral 
wid  religicHtstn>th,(thehoKnesB  and  bi^pmess  produdng  pur- 
poae  for  which » tliat  t^enson  waa  given)  presumption !  And  whiie, 
-«>n 'the  otiKf  hadd^  we  have  hosts  of  ItcenUous  infidek  scoff- 
ing tat  scriptures^  at  records,  at  tlocuQA^ts,  at  mimcle^^^n 
short,  at  every  evidence  which  comes  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  man,  and  deasanding  demonstration,  such  as  must 
eqnipel  the  asseqt  of  their  own  understandings  through  the 

-   <f  •TtoTJiOHsctoS.       .  .    .-hSaf?peoiiPoUafnl£i»ogBQh 

. .  V. 1 1^  doulyt tlist  Goa.FWsi^ea[ff«ti|9t^  fUUansWe  ^plamx>f  m^iiid 

in  thia  world,  is  to  doubt  that  God  wills  moral  order ;  for  moral  order  perfect- 

*ed  must  produce  ih^  greatest  attairtable  happities?  of  manlttnd  lyolb  in  tiiis 

'  wdM  Sfl4  te  ibe  aejct    Again,  toddabi  Uiesttist^nce'sf  tliott^tslseaM«  is 

•tsidoidit  tlis  justto  luid  gDodiwsa  oC  Qod,i  ii^,.had  Jie  not  ^ven  ihtMnl 

at^^^  iiad  leti  all  wl^om  icriptui:al  revelation  haf  not  reached  in  total  qark- 

ness.     White  to  douht  the  divine  authority  of  {he  motal  Sense,  is  tb  dottbl 

'that  dod  dreiBied  the  organi^Ktfbn,  and  ordaiired  the  natural  dreumsteMes  of 

man  4  ^'tli^se  frodtide  the.  moral  Sflasev  and  arr  cakuUtcd  to  BNroduce  a  jvst 

.  moral  ^t1^^  J^Mugh  |iHrt|fifial  circuoistanfets  aided  hj  ahuKS  of  oroe^wilU  fiWn 

,  wfrp  that  moral  sense. 

'^  It  is  far  fi'om  being  meant  bj  ttlese  ohser^tions  to  fnf^f  that  Mr  Poulct 
Scrope  doubts  of  these  MiljitSers<  an  the  eumrary,  that  Uwml  «»d  ami^ie 
writer,  distinctly  aaserta  his  i«diyidu4  belief  in  th^,  h^9fE|vo(enV  ^^signs  of 
JPnovAdeni^;  ^e,  thf^forei.  ip  only  appealed  to , as  good,  authority  that  such 
doubts  do  prevail*'       **  '  •      •     >      >  - 
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imdiumdf  «hdr  owntettget  bcfiooelhcqr  «^  tobmitr^o  .%ny  re- 
»tmitit-A<«veA  CDDitofeiioe  and ' thft-atoal  scim  i  biiwg»  in  tiMwerti- 
tlitflkm*,  in  eonatqo6Me  d  tb^  ineotiai  of  mtiptuitd  aevikdini, 
atid  tlMirfieghctdf  datufri  retdM^ 
at  artificid  iM&cMum  rf ^^riy  adinalfaBi.    .:>       .    ^  «    hi 

^  Atid  3^^  iMin«  while  ve  haw  feffiddtort  n4  arii^^ 
«up|kMd  expedieticy  before  11^^  edongh 

to  found  ail'«oehd  ngbm  on  mere.GoaYentiany.nnrely!  iMnudmJ 


<0f  moritl,  nocial,  aifd  tegidiithro  ii|^  and  trrong^  p—iiii>ingr>Ae 
ftnncdon  of  brkiffiog  hs  tiMblo  cradeoddi  vtth  ky&roct 


•acred 

^Mar  Crdd  fanrMetf,  hoM  to  the  temee  and  nfaaon  tfk'&mry  Indi. 
VidUal  beio^,  i^auM  tpptor-  to  be,  notwitbitatiding  ka  obvioiis 
^feMdiCion  m  the  nature  and  natnral  cminniancea  of  aBa%  a^ 
n  deaidtrattim  m  tnorals  and  legUatioa^  WUle  tfie  pewieptB 
Vbortd  in  Miptttiml  lev^tion,  and  the  pototpts  ^edaoed  Iraoi 
natiural  Mvelation^  being*  in  jmfmn  hamany  duoaf^boiii,  ioBltad 
of  the  one  sacred  sanction  being  thus  lost  or  endangered^  a  a^ 
ocpd  saei^  sanation  is  added,  whicb^  emen  by  tb^se  who  feel  it 
>lo4>e  unneoeeiary)  arast  be  allowed'  to  be  at  least  not  injnirious 
to' the  ^wise  of  truibw 

.^  To  aonptud^,  the  foll^wiog  areliniinary. chapter,  thoagh 
MooasiBtiag  of  buta  few  ptfges  jor  the  sicnpla  nianmst  tnitlis^d- 
luded  iav  sbaU^  lor  order^  aahe,  be  divided  into  three  parts.    • 

^  L  The  Btattaient  of  the  Theorr  of  the  Philosophy  of 
■Happiness^ 
•     <«  Hi  The  fundamental  piopixitioii  of  that  tbeoKy  establidied. 

^^  8w  InfiHwnees  drawn* 

''  After  which  the  iMdy  of  the  worh,  entitled  ^^  Philanthiapic 
StoDomy,"^  vhall  eoasiBt  of  the  practical  applications  of  the 
standard  o^  i4ght  aad  wioag  thus  obtained,  ta  the  abuses  of  ^eoc- 
jstiag  ittStiluooo^'  aad  the  reOMdics  which  those  abuses  demaud. 

**  When  it  is  intended  to  distinguish  God^s  written  wiH  from 
GddN  tnanifbted  will,  the  expressions  *•  Nataml  Revi^lfltlbn,'' 
and  ■*  Scrtpiuwfl  Retelatibn»*  ate  ttsed  in  wt4^tMf  t*>  Natural 
Bel!^6n,  and  RoveaJcd  Helfgfon ;  t)^cause  t  ne  latter  phr  Ascology, 
though  usual,  falsely  infers  that  what  God  has  been  pbasecTto 
shew  us  is  not  so  nrndt  a  revdation  as  what  God  hk»  bteti 
pleased  to  tefl  Us.  The  exprossioT),  *^  Natural  Social  Sywwn," 
IS  used  to  imply  all  those  laws  of  God  determiainft  our  nature, 
mutual  ndacioaa,  natural  circaaiatances,  and  aatiiial  capabihlies 
which  we  coitittionly  call  the  Itfws  oP-  tiaturt",  atid  whirtr  the 
Crtator  has  not  been  pleased  to  give  frec-wiU,  tvhcthet  indivi- 
dual or  collectire,  any  power  of  modtfyiu^. 

••^The  expressictt,  ••  Artifieial  fioeiai  ST«teai,'^i«  ustdto'hn- 
ply  all  those  arrangements,  ^uch  as  the  laws,  custoifi^  and  ac- 
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tions  cf  men,  with  the  use  or  neglect  oi^  the  natural  powers,  and 

of  the  light  of  reason  and  revelaHon  which  Go4  has  been  pleased 

to  leave  to  the  option  of  free-will^  either  individual  or  collective.'*' 

.    In  "  The  Phiioaopby  of  Happiness^,^  which  forms  the  first 

chapter,  the  author's,  object  is  to  trace  ben^vplepce,  wisdom 

«nd  power,  willing,  planning,  and  executing  the  extensiou  of 

felicity  by  means  of  moral  order,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 

Mod  matter, — to  ipfer  thence  the  being,  attributes,  and  will  of 

'Godf  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  abuse  of  his  own  faculties 

by  man,  called  by  her  the  abuse  of  his  free  will,  is  the  only 

break  in  the  harmony  of  nature.     Man'9  duty  and  interest  ai^ 

•thus  made  manifest ;  and  these  views  are  shewn  to  be  con6rmed 

b^  the  beautiful  coincidence  of  God's  will,  visibly  revealed  in 

his  works,  with  his  will  scripturally  revealed  iu  his  word.    We 

consider  the  following  "  statement  of  the  theory''  to  be  so  dear 

and  elegant,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers. 

"  We  see  all  nature  governed  by.  laws,  all  those  laws  tend, 
ing  to  one  end, — that  one  end  the  extension  of  fpMctty.  Hence 
we  infer  a  first  cause,  powerful,  intelligent,  and  bCTievolent. 
Powerful,  because  we  see  all  nature  obeying  these  laws.  In- 
telligent, because  all  these  laws  act  in  concert,  tending  to  one 
end.     Benevolent,  because  that  one  end  is  good  or  happiness. 

**  Having  traced  benevolence  willing  the  extension  of  felicity, 
as  the  great  first  cause,  or  originating  principle  of  all  things,  and 
thus  recognized  the  Almighty  purpose  of  creation  to  be  the  ex- 
tension of  felicity,  we  dwell  especially  on  the  nature  and  natural 
circumstances  of  man ;  and  we  perceive  them  to  be  so  arranged, 
that  moral  order  is  the  only  means  by  which  comfort  or  happiness 
in  this  life,  and  the  perfecting  of  those  sympathies  and  powers 
necessary  to  render  the  soul  of  man  susceptible  of  felicity  in  a 
future  state,  can  be  attained.     We  see  also  freedom  of  will  to 
be  involved  in  the  extension  of  felicity,  and  yet  to  involve  the 
possibility  of  moral  evil ;  but  that  to  incline  and  all  but  com- 
pel free-will  to  choose  moral  order  and  consequent  hapfuness, 
God  has  not  only  given  man  reason,  or  the  power  of  ludging 
between  good  and  evil,  but  also  arranged  all  things  within,  as 
well  as  around  man  (except  still  abuses  of  free-will),  to  point 
uniformly  to  the  production,  by  natural  causes  of  the  moral 
order  thus  necessary  to  happiness:  insomuch,  that  to  depart 
from  this  moral  order,  man  must  so  abuse  free-will  as  to  con- 
tend with  every  sympathy  which  can  be  traced   to  a  natural 
origin,  distort  hi^  artificial  circumstances,  so  as  to  make  them 
(in  the  formation  of  bis  sympathies)  balance  against,  instead 
of  weighing  with,  his  natural  circumstances,  and  refuse  to  cut 
tivate,  or  when  cultivated,  shut  his  eyes  against  the  light  of 
reason,  displaying  to  him  his  own  manifest  interest,  temporal 
and  eternal. 
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"  Prom  all  this  accumulation  of  visible  evidence',  we' perceive 
that  it  must  be  the  will  of  God,  and  that  it  certainly  is  the  in- 
terest of  man,  that  the  free-will  of  man  should  co-operate  with 
the  good  will  of  God,  thus  clearly  manifested  by  this  uniform 
tendency  of  all  that  God  has  retained  under  the  dominion  of 
his  own  absolute  laws. 

"  We  also  perceive  that  this  visible  revelation,  by  shewing 
man  the  will  of  God,  points  out,  not  only  man'*s  duty  to  Goo, 
but  also  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  to  himself;  for 
that,  as  soon  as  we  perceive  happiness  to  be  the  purpose  of 
God*8  creation,  and  moral  order  to  be  the  appointed  means  of 
spreading  and  perfecting  that  happiness,  obedience  to  the  Faws 
of  moral  order  oecomes  a  debt,  strictly  due  not  only  by  all  to 
God,  and  by  each  to  himself,  but  also  by  each  to  all,  in  virtue 
of  their  mutual  dependence,  as  parts  of  one  creation  having  for 
its  object  one  purpose*^tbe  happiness  of  all* 

"  And  that  thus  the  perfection  of  moral  order  necessary  to 
bappinesB  may  be  always  tried  by  the  test  of  equal  justice^  for 
that  whether  it  be  from  impiety,  from  short-sighted  seliishnessf 
from  unkindliness  or  from  mdolence,  that  a  man  is  unwilling  to 
pay,  or  by  wilful  ignorance,  by  intemperance,  by  extravagance, 
or  by  ill- regulated  tempers  and  affections,  that  he  render  him- 
self unable  to  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  the  whole  debt  of 
relative  duties,  which  he  thus  owes  to  all  his  fellow  men  and  to 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  by  such  abuse  of  free-wiU  he  is  guilty 
of  injustice  towards  every  being  who  loses  any  portion  of  pos- 
sible happiness  by  bis  means,  mcluding  himseli,  as  well  as  of 
rebellion  against  that  God  who  wills  the  happiness  of  all. 

^^  Thus,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  what  we  see  God  has  done, 
he  must  have  willed  to  do,  we  find  that  we  have,  in  the  visible 
arrangements  of  nature,  especially  man's  own  nature  and  na* 
tural  circumstances,  thus  pointing  to  the  production  of  felicity 
by  means  of  moral  order,  an  infallible  test  of  right  and  wroug, 
in  all  things,  from  the  functions  of  governments,  down  to  the 
most  minute  details  of  our  private  social  duties,  revealed  di- 
rectly from  the  Creator-  to  each  creature  on  whom  he  has  be-r 
stowed  the  gift  of  reason ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  that  abuse  of 
free-will,  which  consists  in  not  cultivating  reason,  or  when 
partly  cultivated,  not  applying  it  to  the  great  purpose  for  which 
It  was  given,  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  sense,  that  we  can  err, 
and  by  erring  fail  of  attaining  happiness.* 

*'  \Ve  go  on  to  scriptural  revelation,  and  we  find  its  plain  pre- 
cepts :-f- — *Thoushalt  not  kill — Thou  slialt  not  steal — Love 
as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  l^e  courteous — Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,'  in  exact  conformity 
to  this  natural  revelation  or  manifested  will ;  and,  therefore, 

*  See  Natural,  Mental,  and  Moral  Philosophy.        t  See  the  Bible. 
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t*e  percaive  (fritbout  waiting  to  go  into  any  other  evidence), 
these  precepts  to  express  Uie  will  of  that  Creator,  ia  whpse 
works  we  find  the  same  will  manifeated.     Nor  is  tht  sacred  re- 


Before  enterhig  into  ^e  details,  or  iDakins  the  applicaticm  of 
this' simple  and  noble  theory,  con^tino-  of  rdigion,  morality, 
and  l^ifflation,  in  their  natural  and  indissoluble  union,  «hi(^ 
she'  calls  the  Phiknaphy  of  Happiness,  the  author  proceeds  to 
obviate  tive  exceptions,  and  does  so  Hbly  and  successfully.  We 
can  only  aflbrd  epftoe  to  enumenUe  these  exertions. 

"  J  Jd,  The  permisuon  of  moral  evil. 
"  Sd,  The  permisBion  of  physical  evil, 

"  S</,  The  formation  of  the  moral  sense  being  traceable  to 
natural  cauHes. 


*^  4/A,  That  there  are  parts  of  the  material  nnivenBe  whkh 
<)o  not  eonrey  any  Hx>ral  ledson. 

^^  0M>  The  difergities  of  the  moral  seitte.'*' 

Thirty  pages  follow  of  "  inferences  drawn  ;*"  and  we  recom- 
mend a  ailigent  perusal  of  these  to  every  phrenologist ;  for  they 
are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  ethics  of  our  science,  namely^  iUe 
right  use  and  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  Benevolence,  Consci- 
entiousness, and  Veneration.  The  author  eloquently  claims  for 
the  social  system,  as  the  duty  of  individuals  and  communities, 
that  use  of  reason  which  shall  produce  "  moral  order,  anij  s. 
good- will- producing  organization  of  the  artificial  social  systera^^ 
The  following  passage,  indignantly  protesting  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  reason  for  the  promotion  of  good  will  to  all,  we  have  not 
any  where  seen  exceeded  in  force  and  beauty  : — 

**  But,  as  there  are  not  a  few  well  meaning  persons,  who 
would  dispute  the  use  of  Reason  as  a  means  oi  acquiring  any 
virtue  acceptable  to  their  Maker,  and  who,  in  their  erroneous 
zeal,  exclaim,  *  Humble  human  reason;  lay  it  in  the  dust;  it 
is  sufficient  for  man  to  obey  ;'^t  will  be  necessary,  before  we 
proceed  further,  to  meet  this  objection  by  endeavouring  to 
shew,  that  the  madman,  who,  in  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life,  should  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  lay  him 
down  in  darkness  awaiting  a  supernatural  illumination,  by  the 
help  of  which  to  perform  his  aaily  avocations,  would  not  be 
more  mistaken  than  the  man  whose  misjudging  piety  is  alarmed 
at  the  mention  of  Reason,  that  sun  of  the  intellectual  horizon, 
that  emanation  of  6od''8  own  spirit,  that  highest  gift  of  God,  as 
a  guide  to  truth,  or  to  that  moral  order,  generating  good  will, 
which  that  very  reason  recognises  to  be  the  visibly  revealied  will 
of  God  ;  miscalling  such  use  of  reason  ^  presumption,^  or  ^  self- 
trust  ;**  as  though  that  self,  they  deem  it  humility  to  despi^, 
were  not  the  work  of  God ;  as  though  the  gift  of  reason,  they 
deem  it  presumption  to  use,  were  not  as  mucli  a  gift  from  G<Qd 
as  the  gift  of  grace  they  deem  it  humility  to  implore ;  as  though 
the  gift  of  reason  were  not  a  gift  of  grace  offered  to  all ;  as 
thouffh  the  gift  of  reason,  applied  to  tracing  the  wDl  of  God, 
and  inclining  free*  will  to  oo-operate  with  that  will,  were  doI  the 
very  spirit  of  Grod  himaelf,  ^  workiJig  in  ua  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  nis  ^ood  pleasure  i*  mb  thou^  true  humility  of  spirit  were 
not  rather  abewu  in  diligently  using  the  nieaxifi  which  God  has 
given,  for  the  end  which  God  has  ordained,  ibaa  in  rcjjec^tittg, 
or  despising  such,  and  demanriinfr  or  awaitifig,  in  a  ipecieB  of, 
at  least,  passive  resistance  of  Gc^^s  will,  a  further  girt  Nay, 
do  we  not  blaspheme  when  we  pronounce  God^s  gin  of  reason 
useless,  and  insolently  call  upon  him,  as  it  were,  to  amend  hia 
own  imperfect  work,  and  give  us  a  further  gift  of  grace?  Yet, 
such  is  the  desperate  presumption  of  mistaken  piety  !  ! ! 

vy  « 
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"  That  this  unreasoning  obedience,  however,  is  nut  th^  '  reo^, 
^veUtiQi).  ^.Bl)iti«bnUy 
ienunpUtions  of  punisb- 
pe  inurt  be  allowed  by 
mid,  of,  God,  to  be  ap- 
}r  comparing  powen  of 

Theaulhw  aafiumes  in  the  vefy  out«t,  the  foundation  of 
wtiat  she  Hght);  Bays  may  be  enforced,  wtiile  brotherly  'lov« 
cannot-,  eepiu  juHtide  to  «U,  in  hiliman  ctni^et  and  human  in- 
stituti6n9.  She  then,  in  perfect  a^^reement  with  Mr  Combe's 
reasotiing,  vrbfoh  dte  had  not  seen,  shews  that  (he  avoidabkHls 
<^  life  reeuH  from  the  abuses  of  free  will  (the  facidties)  indtvi- 
dual  or  collective ;  "  whilst'  a  jusf  or  good-w)ll-pr6duciite'  or^ 
eanlz^loD  of  the  artificial  mcial  system^  and  tbe  universu  dif- 
fU^n  of  a  reasonmg.  Of  practically  religioutt  edacation,  are  thfr 
Mily  human  means  of  co^oerathigwlth  the  visible  will  of  God, 
namely,  the  extension  ot  felicity,  temporal  and  eternal,  by 
means  of  moral  order."  Borne  justly  severe  observations  fol- 
low, upon  the'criminal  Klfishness  of  tbe  tew  who  would  enslave 
the  many  in  body  and  mind ;  and  would  ''  keep  t^  mHSs"  igno- 
rant, the  better  to  contimie  their  bondage ;  with  some  admir* 
able  reasoning  respecting  the  impious  doctrine,  that  there  ean 
beany  of  God^s  cseaturea  gifted  with  reason, and  feettng,  with- 
out beipg  entiiled  to  use  them.  The  ww  of  the  many  by  tha 
few  in  war,  la  powerfully  denounced.  Tbe  mischievousfy  er- 
rwwousdivurceof  morality  fn»areli{|^n>Mcoodemnedin  ihoM- 
pDwer/ul  terms  ^— 

*'  How  much,  then,  have  they  to  flnswtT  for  (the  self-styled 
teamed),  who,  while  contemning  with  unchristian  fierceness  for" 
the  interpretation  of  tortured  phrases,  and  the  explanation  of 
mysteriea  too  high  for  mant  .which,  not  being  necessary  t»  the 
CQoduct  nf  bfe,  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  place  within  tbe  - 
reach  of  mortal  ken,  hareleft  the  tmleacned,  in  all  the  helpleaa- 
nasa  of  their  tgnorance,  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  truth  itself 
which  ib  matter  of  doubt;,  till  purs  moraUty,  thus  fatally  de^ 
piived  of  its  Mcred  sanctdon,  is  divotVjed  from  what  tails  itaetf 
rdj^oni  and  thervesture  of  holiitess,  which  was  woven  wkh* 
otttaseam  tbrou^bbtit,  bein^  thus  iorciUy  rent  in  tvatn;  tbe 
ODdpart  appears  avagiid  austfaation  wiliiout  an  object  ;^  the 
other,  a  ayaton  of  restraints  iloenforced  by  any  suftioient  mac- 
tion  ; '  asa  both,  thore&ire,  are  by  tod  many  bold  apints  flung 
aside,  and  I  utterly  fbrgotteA,  Wliilst  othera,  (iaiid  and  wdt- 
meaning,  but  unreasoning  beings, ^oo9e,wlutt  seems  to  them 
the  better,  because  the  easier  part ;  an^  from  the  cradlr  to  the 
grave,  luU  their  every  faculty,  and  paralyse  their  eva-y  eaergy. 
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/  *        .11        ''.'.I'll  1 

by  |>artaking  copiously  of  that  dangerous  moral  opiate — ^faith 

without  WoHtS.'  •"''•      '"'•"'    ••-'';''='^'     iJ^'ii 

**  1/  instead  of  either  of  theae  monstrptr^  errors,  rery  babes  and 
sucklings  were  instructed  to  repeat  the  simple,  praetical,  preteepttt* 
of  the  word ;  and  ad  their  miderdtandings  dpened,  given,  fof 
the  only  expoi$itors  of  that  word,  the  works  of  Gckl,  and  Ms  atv* 
tributes  aiid  purposes  Iraai  his  works  ihferk^,  the  ^contem- 
plation of  truths  thus  sublime  and  unchangeable,  yet  mttd^' 
vjaiblai  <must»  ei!ie  lqog»  laapb  ih^iiwhole- ^i>a^  tf»,linoWit|^t 
^  Faitb  witbqia  wWis  i^  ^de^  iwd^f  Mfid  rt^t^tf  ^iere,4a(e' 
aUasphemy  in  ffiitiwdif^tiai^tAfOW  w<wk^  itwu^t..«<9jP9i^i^,PQt, 
in  doubting,  but  in  beUevjing  any.ilogina  wb^baiseribeiii  ipii]^ 
Gix^at  Auibor  of  all^l^  b^^tyr  ord^r^  and  bar^iony'of  j^^t^^ko^. 
decrees  or  purposes  inoompadbW  with  •  bis  o^iifntevtijUtiop  of. 
himself,  visible  in  all  bis  works  !  .B^Psemberi^'alm^aySi  timP, 
what  unreaaoningi  therefor^  irreligious  iueii:4:a]I,t1ie  prp^iH^^ 
ofexperiencei  is  entided  U>  a  bigberi  fai^ctiqn^.aod;  at.beUei: 
name*-^for,  that  effects  nec^esa^riiy  foUowuig.  ifaw.nMuiiil 
causes,  as  ordiuned  ,by  Urn  tAutbo^  of  NaAMi^  li»  ,tbe JapgMM^ 
in  wbkh  Gtid»  from  bia  tbroQ^  in  Hoav^^  addne^eea  w^ 
dw^lers  upon  earth ;.  and,  therefor^  that,  the  r^v^entiuil  wi^ 
ing  of  these  oauoes  and  efiaets  witbj.a  vi^w  tp.^tbQ  direction • 
of  conduct)  is  an  essential  part  of  reasQnabl^  pi^acdcal  reU";  - 
gioa.''  ,    ,     . 

,  The  author  coiieludciv  with  maintainingvtlMtBlIflhobld  stud^' 
what  she  calls  the  ^  social  science,^  in  idi  iM  bratiohesj  ptibhe 
as  'well  as  private,:  to*  fit  them  Aw*  doing'  the  duties  of  thdr  place  i 
in  society ;  whether-  wisely  to  make  btws4*or  intelligeMiy<a»cl' 
willingly  to  obey  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  nioebalaiUmg'of  t 
selfish  in terestst  as  a  social  foundation^  is  also  ably  exposed^ and 
the  chapter  on  the  Philosophy  of  Happiness  is  thus  eloquently  . 
woundup: — 

"  Also,  for  an  enlightened  and  unanimoruft  public  Opinion  tp  • 
obtain  unaided,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  favourable  br^anisi^ 
tion  of  the  artificial  social  i^fsteiti,  many  precious  years  might 
yH  be  lost  in  Individual  eflbrts  to  dispel  the  mists  of  ino- 
ranbe;  and  when  those  misQs  were  at  length  dispdled,  a 
struggle,  though  ultimately  a  successful  one,  might  stUl  await 
the  cause  of  honesty.  Let  then,  whosoever  may  be  in  autbo^ 
rity  when  these  lines  shall  imeet  their  eVe,  if  tbey  would  be  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  ;  if  they  would  accelerate,  perhaps  by 
a^vs,  the  advent  of  virtue  and  lelici^ ;  tf  tb^  would  be  tm 
Ticegetents  of  Afani^ty  benevolenoe ;  if  the?  would  not  igk* 
nobljr  wait  to  ioliow  m  the  train  of  the  glorious  victory  over 
pridev  avarice,  ignorance,  prgudieo,  sslfiahncss,  and  misery, 
whleb,  tbey  have>  been  appointed  to  lead  on ;  let  them  omt 
from  them  for  ever,  yet  aiMther  of  the  boosted  hsknd^  bf  the 
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d^ysof  mtsnite;'  namdy,  the  morality-lowering,  mwery-deej>- 
ernng  dxpedienft  ot  balahding,  not  only  influence  against  influ- 
ents, but  wrong  against  wrong,  tnonopoly  against  monopoly, 
iti'shoit,  unjust  actual  money  gain  against  unjust  actual  money 
idflsyand  deal  out  to  all  men,  parties,  and  mtetests,  equal  justice 
4eaf  Itesly ;  that  is^  to  say,  sweep  away  at  once  every  monopoly, 
i^tHction'on  traide,  interference  with  industry,  or  partinl  pri- 
vilege whatsoever,  and  commute  every  tax,  direct  and  indirect, 
for  one  direct  tax  on  realized  property.  At  the  same  time 
lending  the  arm  of  power,  to  the  diffusion  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  men,  of  an  education*  calculated  to  lead  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  every  individual  to  recognise  the  Almighty  pur- 
pose of  creation  to  be  the  extaision  of  fdicity,  by  means  of 
moral  order,  and  to  perceive  the  portion  of  that  purpose,  which 
it  is  the  duty,  taid  for  the  happiness  of  each,  to  co-operate  with 
all  in  fulfilling. 

"  To  conclude,  then,  the  philosophy  of  happiness  may  be  de- 
fined; religion,  morality,  and  legislation  made  one,  by  that 
good  will  to  all  which  necessarily  includes  equal  justice  and 
active  benevolence,  and  which  is  fixuld,  visibly  revealed,  in  all 
the  works  of  God. 

*^  And,  as  w^  might  iire  sunder  the  living  frame  of  man,  and 
expect  the  several  portions  to  perform  their  functions  apart,  as 
break  tiiis  unity  of  the  will  of  God^  and  hope  the  attainment 
of  fdicity^  either  temporal  or  eternal,  from  any  less  connected 
views  of  religions,  moral,  and  soda)  oUigatioiL^ 

We  much  regret  thatwe  caraM>t  do  more  than  recommend 
the  perusal  of  the  twenty *one  other'  chapters  of  wivich  the  vo* 
hnkie  consktiB,  in  which  the  sound,  eihic^,  and  eesentially  pfave* 
noiogiea],  views  of  the  first  chapter  on  the  Philosophy  of  Hap- 
piness, are  applied  to  settle  many  warmly  contested  *  social 
questions ;  such  as  the  rights  of  the  labouring  and  wealth- 
creating  classe8,^^the  sources  of  national  wealth,-*-the  cost  to 
the  nation  of  monopolies,  protection,  and  forced  production, — 
the  bread  monopoly, — ^the  evils  of  indirect  taxation,*— the  family 
monopdy,  or  law  of  primogeniture, — poor  laws  for  Ireland,— 
th^  appropriation  clause  in  the  Irish  Church  question, — ^power' 
whether  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  few  or  the  many,— 

Sure  representation, — hereditary  legislation, — parhamentary 
uration, — the  ballot,— the  responsibility  of  votmg  in  parlia^ 
ment,  &c.  The  author  in  all  these  discussions  keeps  steadily 
in  view  her  principle  of  equal  rights  and  good-will  to  all,  and 
as  she  cannot  take  better  guides,  she  sees  her  way  clearly 
wherever  she  go^*     On  the  whole,  we  warmly  recommend  this 

*  Among  means  to  tlUs  end,  th0  establishment  of  the  National  Model 
School,  recommended  bj  Mr  Smith  in  his  ^  Suggestions  oh  National  Edaca- 
tion,"  would  be  very  b^ieiiclal. 
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unpretending  yet  powerful  volume  .to.  genend.  olAenlioa. .  liU 
a  valuable  ottering  lo  the  cai^se  of  Uie  p^ibsopby  of  ImieiYo^ 
lence,  now  beffiin  to  be  Ureated  by  imliers  as  a  Jceality,  in  vo** 
lumes  which,  like  this,  will  displace  wudb  £ine  wptingof  the 
old  metaphysicians  and  ohoralists.  Above  all,  we  WQulcTrecom)- 
mend  the  work  to  our  ^^  good  sense"^  fiiends  formerly  alluded 
to,  and  congratulate  them  cm  so  powerful  an  inroad  on  the  Phie- 
nolpgical  Monopcdy* 


ARTICLE  VII. 

WHAT  ASYLUMS  WERE,  ARE,  AND  OUGHT   TO  BE;    beiko 

TBZ  9VMTAVCE  OF  FIVE  LCCTtJRSS  DELIVKRVDTO  TBB  MAyAOBRB  OF 
TBB  MOKTBOSB  LUBATIC  'aSTLUK.      Bjf  W.   A.   F.  BrOVTME,  StlTgeOtt- 

Superintendenl  of  the  Montrose  As/lum,  &c    Edinboi^ :   A.  &  C. 
Bkck.    1887. 

Gb£at  social  improvements  aceni  destined  to  be  attained  only 
b]r  sucoessive  eflbrts  at  differoit  intervals  oi  time*  The  pufaiie 
mindy  exhausted  by  loDg-^ustained  exertion,  ceases  to  take  an 
iotierest  ia  subjects  on  wliich  it  was  Ibrmerly  intent,  and  it  is 
only  after  a  long  reat^  after  perhaps  the  lapie  of  years>  that^ 
urged  on  by  the  irresbtible  strength  of  slowly  aeoiHnulated  iu^. 
dividual  labours,  it  is  again  roused  from  ita  lethargy,  and  passes 
the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  the  pUot-minds  which  have  pre* 
ceded  it.  In  the  progress  of  all  institutions,  in  aU  the-  favanehes 
of  human  knowledge,  whether  reltgioust  sdentific,  or  politicai^ 
stages  are  discernible,  at  eaeh  of  which,  perfection  has  been  by 
some  supposed  to  be  attuned,  while  others  of  moce  penetrating 
minds,  looked  upon  it  as  but  an  additional  step  in  the  raoe ; 
anoibef  resting  pkioe  at  which  lo  acquire  new  vigour,  to  reoom* 
menoe  the  onwaiil  and  apparently  indefinitn  career  of  iminrove* 
ment. 

In  the  history  of  the  healing  arty  scaecely  oae  of  the  successive 
ameliorations  whioh  have  brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  ooo^ 
parative  perfeotaoo.  Is  more  remarkable  or  more  graufyiog  to  the 
philanthropiQ  mind,  than  the  ^reformation"  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  which  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced  in 
this  country  about  the  year  1815.  Before  that  time  it  was  de« 
feotive  and  barbarous  to  a  dasree  which  it  is  now  very  di^fimilt 
for  us  to  conceive.  Judging  from  the  results  of  cruelty  and  ne^ 
gleet,  the  public  adopted  the  belief  of  the  ineurahili^  of  insaoit  v, 
and  even  now  a  general  impresmon  of  iits  iotraotabdily  poemii. 
To  those  who  still  labour  under  this  notion,  we  earnesdy  recom- 
mend  the  nerusal  of  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  inte- 
resting volume  under  review.     They  will  there  discover  the 


causes  of  that  apparent  incurability,  and  (fnd  proof  of  its  being 
iirtienible  to  rational  and  enlightened  management,  in  the  simple 
fact,  that,  in  spite  of  the  atrocious  manner  in  which  asylums  were 
formerly  conducted,  cures  were  nevertheless  Rir  from  uncommon ; 
a^d  perceivings  loo,  how  greatly  the  number  of  cures  has  been 
increased  by  the  obvious,  but  still  imperfect  improvements 
which  have  been  adopted,  they  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  success  which  may  be  expected  vx>vn  every  future  addition  to 
the  eflicacv  of  our  treatment. 

The  medical  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  that  the  harrowing 
details  in  the  third  chapter  might  have  been  spared  ;  but  he 
must  recollect  that,  although  the  scenes  described  are  familiar 
to  him,  and  are  now,  we  hope,  gone  for  ever;  they  are  not 
equally  well  known  to  the  public,  by  whom,  since  the  excite- 
ments occasioned  by  the  parliamentaty  investigations,  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  subsided,  they  have  been  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten. We  conceive,  that  any  blame  which  now  attaches  to 
the  management  of  asylums,  must  in  a  great  degree  be  borne  by 
the  public,  that  portion  of  it  in  particular,  which  is  intrusted 
with  the  funds,  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  these  institutions.  Neither  can  the  relations  of  the 
insane  be  allowed  to  escape  without  a  share  of  the  blame. 
Already  have  medical  men,  both  attached  and  unattached  to 
asylums,  testified  not  only  their  willingness,  but  their  ardent 
desire,  to  nsj^ist  in  the  furtherance  of  the  system  of  treatment. 
The  chief  obstacle  seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  convincing 
those  under  whose  control  they  are  required  to  act,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  various  improvements.  Another  impediment  of 
not  less  magnitude,  has  been  the  want  of  a  cordial  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  relations  of  the  insane.  The  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing them  to  consent  to  the  removal  to  asylums,  and  the 
early  employment  of  eflectual  treatment,  in  short,  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  disease,  has  been  often  insisted  on  in  practical 
works.  Le^s  has,  however,  been  said  of  the  frequent  neces- 
sity of  their  co-operation  during  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
In  some  cases  they  persist  in  intruding  on  the  patient  when  their 
presence  is  certain  to  be  fraught  with  evil  consequences,  but 
much  more  fi*eq«ently  the  patient  is  Irft  in  a  state  of  utter  de- 
sertion,  when  intercourse  with  sane  individuals  might  be  of 
the  most  essential  service. 

Mr  Browne  has  laboured,  we  think  with  success,  to  put  what 
we  know  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject  into  a  shape, 
attractive  at  once  to  unprofe^onal  and  professional  persons. 
In  this  he  has  acted  with  much  good  sense,  as  he  will  thus  be 
more  successful  in  reaching  and  impressing  correct  ideas  on  the 
minds  of  those  on  whom  the  important  trust  of  regulating  asy- 
lunos,  and  the  condition  of  the  insane,  whether  in  asylum  or  not, 
has  been  devolved.     By  the  opportunities  which  he  possesses. 
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as  medical  superintendent  of  a  pubJic  asylum,  Mr  Browne 
IB  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  Of 
the  acuteness  witli  which  he  can  examine  the  intricacies  of 
mental  affections,  our  readers  are  already  able  to  judge  frqoi 
several  excellent  papers  by  him,  which  have  appeared  in  far- 
mer numbers  of  this  Journal ;  and,  in  particular,  a  series  (^ 
religious  insanity,  the  illustrations  of  which  were  derivec|  fronj 
patients  in  the  institution  now  under  his  care^.  To  our  readers 
It  will  also  be  a  recommendation,  that  the  doctrines  contained  im 
these  lectures  have  been  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Phrenology.  On  this  point  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  Mr  Browne's  own  remarks. 

"  A  large  portion  of  the  volume  refers  to  the  past,  and  is  ne^ 
cessarily  occupied  with  historical  details :  that  portion  which 
refers  to  the  future  I  have  as  scrupulously  as  was  practicable 
collected  and  collated  from  the  writings  and  opinions  of  others : 
and  when  presenting  a  synoptical  view  of  the  different  forms 
under  which  mental  disease  may  appear,  I  was  indebted  rather 
to  the  science  upon  the  principles  of  which  that  arrangement  was 
founded,  than  to  any  peculiar  views  or  philosophical  analysis 
of  my  own.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenology,  the  extent  of  my  obligations  in  this  particular  case, 
and  throughout  the  work,  will  be  readily  recognized ;  and  to 
those  who  are  still  ignorant  of  these  doctrines,  I  have  to  offer 
the  assurance  that  Insanity  can  neither  be  understood  nor  de« 
scribed,  nor  treated  by  the  aid  of  any  other  philosophy.  I  have 
long  entertained  this  opinion  :  I  have  for  many  years  put  it  €o 
the  test  of  experiment,  and  I  now  wish  to  record  it  as  my  deli* 
berate  conviction.  While,  however,  1  have  constantly  availed 
myself  of  the  principles,  I  have  avoided  the  phraseology  of  the 
science,  first,  because  my  original  auditors  were  not,  and  my 
readers  may  not  be  phrenologists ;  and,  secondly,  and  chiefly, 
because  my  object  was  not  to  advocate  or  promote  particular 
truths,  but  to  employ  and  apply  these  in  the  elucidatbn  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  thereby  to  place  in  as  clear,  and  conclusive, 
and  acceptable  a  manner  as  possible,  the  noble  cause  which  I 
have  undertaken.*^ 

Id  his  first  lecture,  Mr  Browne  enters  into  an  examination  of 
the  preliminary  questions  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  definition  of 
insanity,  and  the  classification  of  its  different  species*  The 
connection  of  insanity  with  the  brain  is  shortly  explained,  and 
the  attempts  to  include  all  its  different  varieties  within  ttie  nar- 
row  limits  of  a  definition  reprobated  ;  and  believing  an  accurate 
description  of  the  different  Linds  of  insanity  to  be  of  much  more 
practical  value,  Mr  Browne  proceeds  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  leading  features  of  these.  In  most  of  the  nosological  ar« 
rangemcnts  which  have  been  made,  the  chief  defects  have  been 
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eitherdieir  oumbroHfiininuteiieas  ai>d  fine-spun  distkictKinajOriheir 
vi^ue  generality.  The  first  attenapt  to  form  a  regular  ooBolo^cal 
table  on  phf^nologioal  principles^  so  far  as  we  areaware,  k  that  of 
Mr  Browne«  It  appears  to  include  ail  the  species  generally  met 
withy  each  of  which  will  be  unmcdiately  refinred  by  the  phreiia* 
logicai  reader  to  itfr  approprtale  cerebral  seat;  but  there  ans 
pheDomena  which  it  is  siiU  diflScuh^  by  any.raethofl  of  analysis, 
to  re£ipr  to  their  organic  eause&     The  following  is 

ThK  AdTH0B.''s  AailAKaEMENT. 

J.  Idiocy^    ]Spi)*developii»ent  of  Sicultie9* 

I.  Gradation.  Noo-developnent  of  all  the- powers. 

S.        Externa)  senses  developed. 

8.       ......  A  propensity  6r  affectimi  developed. 

4.       An  imeilecCual  power  developed. 

II.  Fatuity.     Obliteration  of  Faculties. 
1.  Partial.     2.  Complete. 
in.  Monomania.    Derangement  of  one  or  more  faculties. 

SECTION  I. 

1*  Satyriasis.  2.  Homicidal  and  destructive*  3.  Prmidi 
4..  Yain.  5,  Timid*  6.  Cunning  and  suspicious.  7.  Beligious 
and  superstitious.  8.  Desponding  and  suicidal.  9l  Imaginative. 
lOr  Avaricious^     11.  Benevol^t  or  afiectionate. 

SECTION  II. 

12.  Incapability  of  paxeiving  relation  of  ideas. 

13.  Incapability  of  perceiving  relation  of  external  things. 

14.  Incapability  of  perceiving  qualities  of  external  objeeta. 

IV.  Mania.     Derangement  of  all  the  faculties^ 

1.  Mania  with  increased  activity. 

2.  Mania  with  diminished  activity. 

The  remarka  on  the  third  division^  eioaomaqia,  are  interest- 
ing, and  illustrate  the  doctrine  which  so  much  pains  has  been 
taKen  to  incukate ;  that  the  some  fundamental  facnlty  may  f6rm 
the  Jeading'cbasacterutic  of  individaalt  widely  distinguished  by 
their  actioas. 

A  quaation  of  much  importance  at  the  prasent  time  is,  wbe- 
thai:  insanity  has  increased  with  the  fHY^pnas  of  civitizatioB. 
This  question  has  been  much  agitated  of  late  years,  and  much 
alarm  excited  in  tbe  breasts  of  those  who  antertain  the  hope  that 
civiliaation  will  banish  tnuny  of  the  evils  which  have  hitheKo 
affiiCtad  mankind.  Il  is  difficulty  amidst  many  conflicting  stateu 
menfe?,  and  in  the  absence  of  positive  data,  to  form  an  opinion  ; 
but  it  seems  oerta'm,  that,  although  many  accounts  of  the  in- 
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crotse  have  been  mucb  e^uwgORtled^  then»  m  no  reauci  to 
doubt  ibal  insanity  it  more  A^cfiieiU^  met  with  among  ^vru 
Used  men^  than  among  sanies..  It  does  not  weppw,  hom^ 
e¥€r»  that  the  ratio  ooriffaponds  exactly  among  civiliaed  nak 
ticHia,  with  the  rank  which  each  k  duoposed  to  hold  in  the 
aQaIe«  It  woold  be  strai^,  indeed^  if  those  who  an  much  ex^ 
posed  la  ike  exciting  causes  of  a  disease^  did  not  present  oaseaoC 
that  disease  more  frequenily  than  those  who  are  kss  exposed* 
In  that  state  of  society  which  is  now  termed  civilized,  the  sources 
of  mental  excitation  and  disease  are  almost  beyond  computa- 
Uon.  <*  The  occupations,  aAiusemeiif  $,  follies,  and  abote  all,  the 
vices  of  the  present  race,  are  infioitely  more  faivtotimbld  for  the 
development  of  the  disease  than  at  any  previous  period.  We 
live  under  the  dominion  of  the  propensities,  and  must  pay  the 
penalty  for  so  doing :  and  madneas  is  one  of  these.  There  is 
one  feature  which  has  often  struck  me  in  examining  tables  ^f 
the  causes  of  insanity  in  reference  to  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion. One-half  of  tHese  is  resolvable  into  crime,  follies,  and  ig- 
norance. If  we  consult  Esquiit>ris  Table,  puMiiAed  in  1895, 
comprehending  1557  cases,  and  exclude  Si37  instances  of  here, 
ditary  taint,  as  the  exciting  circumstances  under  which  this 
burst  fbnh  are  not  noted,  it  will  appear  that  579  are  aftriBu- 
taUe  to  the  excess  or  abuse  of  the  passions,  or  to  the  weakness 
of  the  uneducared  intellect.*'^ 

It  is  not,  then,  from  the  legitimate  etnployment  of  our  minds 
that  the  disease  derives  its  origin  ;  but  from  the  abuse  of  our 
powers,  especially  the  animal  propensities.  As  the  dictates  of 
sound  morality  and  physiology  come  to  be  listened  to,  which, 
bovever,  they  will  not  be  till  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational 
system  of  morai  as  well  as  intdlectiml  education,  Ibr  hitherto  our 
moral  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  intellectual  improvement, 
and  even  the  latter  has  not  been  very  genera),  there  is  reason 
to  hope,  then,  that  this  scourge  will  be  less  severely  felt  And 
this  hope  is  cherished  by  the  symptoms'  now  evident  of  a  ten- 
dency in  the  people  themselves  towards  the  improvement  of  their 
moraJ  condition, 

Mr  Browne's  obaerwftioos  on  those  external  ciroumstances 
which  have  an  influence  on  the  oocummoe  of  insanity,  possess  so 
much  interest,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  them  be(bre  our 
readers.  ^^  The  assertion  of  the  greater  presence  of  mental  dis- 
ease under  free  than  under  despotic  forais  of  government,  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  displayed  m  examining  the 
alleged  connexion  of  insanity  with  dvilixation.  I  admit  the 
fact,  but  deny  the  inference.  Tyranny  has  no  protective  influ- 
ence— liberty  is  not  the  foe  of  mental  Health.    Cbosomption  has 

*  Aniiakt  d'Hjgi^e  PubUque,  Janvier  ISSS. 
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doubled  its  ravages  since  the  use  of  tea  prevailed,  and  cholera 
hds  invaded  Itie  country  *^!rtce  the  passing  bf  the  Ri^irni  Bill; 
atid  these  facta  have  nearly  the  'necme  cwinexion  that  th^  t>t*eva. 
lencie  of  insanity  hasr  with  the  nature  of  the  donstitutiori  tinder 
which  a  people  livies.  But  aithiMJgh  the  form  of  gov^hitnent 
wWteli,  ic  will  be  observed,  is  generally  the  resutt  nm'  represetf- 
taiion,  and  «oi  the  bause  t>f  the  existing  sttite  of  feeing,  exer- 
.cises- no  influence  rn  the  proddcfion  ck  iti^niiy,  the  rtiotlein 
which  it  is  adniini^tefred,  the  sockti  relation^;  the  trancjuiUity  br 
flMctuatk»ns  in  the  haWts,value<)f  property  «ndVafnk,thfedegr^ 
of^pi^osperity,  and  the  moral  and  religiou"s- condition  which  arise 
oinof  ir,  must  obviousl^r  de  so.  In  that  sitate,  then^  be  it  mo- 
narchical orrepublrcan,  in  which  thie  sources  of  moral'agitatjbii 
aodeKditemeifitai'^  most  abundant,  ^ili  the  proportion  of  ihsa. 
nity  be  >the  highest.  Pfimcs  in  tfie  t-dttrm^rciAl  elasfiies^  crv^^dMil 
motions,  wiir$>  rapid  iivfldx  and  reftux  of  wealth,  and  a'mbitious 
ptiGJeccs^  which  tre  the  most  fertile  andfk'equent  wiorahcausfe'gbf 
the  disease,' may  occur,  and  have  occutfed,  tinder  eVet^  forih  6f 
gci^rriment^  and  af^t  mankind,  nol  beeau^  th^y  are  slaves  or 
cttbfen%  but  because  their  bodies  are-  weak  tmd  vitiated,  thehr 
minds  excitable  and  ill- balanced.  A  state  in  which  wide^spread- 
ing  changes  did  not  and  could  not  take  place;  would' \EiRbM,  to 
a  oentatn  and  gfreat  extent,  a  guarantee  a^inst  Vnadtiess.  Wer^ 
despotism  another  word  for  trancfuiHity,  and  freedom  fortms- 
moil,  the  line  of  exemption  would^  be  clearly  diefined.  But  pub- ' 
lie  order  and  disorgahization,  although  undoubtedly  favotired 
by  poKtical  relations,  flow  more  from  the  charafcter  than  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  a  people,  and  accordingly  afiect  indiscriminate- 
ly the  bond  and  the  free*  Thus  the  free  American  is  compara- 
tively more  liable  to  dei-artgement  than  the  free  Swiss ; — crrti- 
nitm  is,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  comparison.  Thfe  en^tfved 
Turk  is  exempt ;  the  conquered  Hindoo  liable.  The  act  6f 
liberation,  however,  is  certainly  inimical  to  mental  peace.  -It 
operates^  Kke  all  other  great  ^Kjlitical  mov^mentsi  by  powefftfRy 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  mass,  by  calling  forth  the  deepest 
sympathies,  the  noost  ungovernable  passions  of  the  human  breast. 
The  French 'Revolution  is  smd  to  have  filled  the  asylums  to 
overflowing.  The  immediate  efffetits  of  the  CVusades,  thw  Re- 
formatioD,  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow  wereshntlar.  These 
statements,  from  the  remoleness  or  the  peculiar  clMttac^er  of  the 
periods  to  which  they  refer,  are  necessarily  vague  iand  ansnp- 
poried  by  proof,  '  But  on  turning  to  the  Irish  rebeliion,  the' 
traces  and  history  of  which  are  still  fresh  and  before  us,  we  fitid 
from  Hallaran  tlmt  of  69^  case^,  108^  or  nearly  one^seventh, 
weue  produced  by  the  terror,  the  hostility,  and  the  hope«  then 
prevailing.* 

*  Hallaran  on  the  Causes  and  Cures  of  Insanity. 
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**The  nuoiber  of  lunatic$iA  mid  to  be  much  greater  in  Ame^ 
riqa  than  in  any  European  Govuitry«<  Ciin  thia  be  the  ef&pt,  it 
haa  been  askedV  oC  the  acquisition  of  independenoe^  or  of  tbe» 
operation  of  the  constitution  under  whiph  the  people  live  ?  I  am- 
disposed  to  believe  that  a  concurrence  of  causes  may  have  pre^ 
duced  this.result  First,  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirit!)  and  specially, 
dram-drinking^  is  reported  to  prevail  to  an  awful  and  destructive 
extent.  ^  Secondly,  money  is^gaiiied  easily  and  rapidly»  aod  the. 
atyect  md  the  ignorant  becomie^suddenly  richy  without  becoming, 
better  or  wiser;  the  means  of  eiyoyment  thus  increase  mere, 
quickly  than  the  means  of  moral  training,  and  there  are  the  of^ 
fects  of  unexpected  posperity,  and  the  gross  and  unre$trainfidi 
gratifications  of  an  iU-regulated  mind  to  contend  witb.  Thirdly^ 
without  wishing  to  repeat  the  lieartless  sneer  that  the  Adam  and 
Eve  of  the  Ijnited  Sutes  were,  horn  in  Newgate,  the  f««t  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  the;  sources  of  the  tide  of  popuklion«  vtuch. 
has  been  flowing  for  so  mauv  years  uninterrupt^ly  towarcfe  Am^ 
rica,  have  been  impure  ana  poisoned.  The  refuse  of  other  na* 
tions  has  been  poured  forth.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  disparagu 
inffly,  nor  do  I  allude  merely  to  the  criminal  outcasts  of  the 
old  communities^  but  to  the  ruined,  the  unfortunate,  the  disap^ 
pointed,  the  adventurous,  all  thpse,  in  fact,  whose  minds  are  pre- 
disposed by  previous  circumstances  to  excitement  and  diseaoe. 
Fourthly,  the  intenseqess  of  political  feeling,  and  the  agitating 
nature  of  the  civil  contests  in  which  the  inhabitants  generally 
are  from  time  to  time  engaged,  must  decidedly  contribute  to  thie 
development  of  the  disease.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  remarks,  farther  than  we 
have  already  done,  on  the  chapter  on  the  former  state  of  asylutnt. 
The  next  lecture,  on  their  present  state,  shews  how  much  has  been 
done,  and  bpw  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  befcre  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  can  be  said  to  he  scientinc,  or  perhaps  even 
thoroughly  humane.  Positive  cruelty  is  certainly  now  altoge* 
ther  discountenanced ;  but  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  insensibility  of  the  insane  in  the  negative  errov 
of  insufficient  attention)  not  only  to. the  nioral  but  to  many  even 
of  the  pliysical  wants  of  the  patients.  Among  the  latter,  the 
author  alludes  to  the  imp<?rfect^>n  o\'  the  means  of  heatiag  aty* 
lums,  the  imprc^r  rcguJatiou  of  diet,  and  the  many  evils  arising 
from  the  inadequate  supply  of  servants.  Among  the  moral  evils 
may  be  mentioned,  the  want  of  resources  for  the  occupation  of 
thc^  mental  faculties  which  remain  comparatively  healthy,  and 
whose  action  forms  a  means  of  withdrawing  the  patienCs  atteo- 
tion  from,  and  preventing  the  reeurrence  of^  ibe  morbid  traifi 
of  feeling  which  would  otherwise  occupy  his  mind.  This  is  but 
a  ?mall  evil,  however,  compared  with  that  arising  from  thecoarse- 
ness  and  brutality  of  the  keepers,  an  evil  entailed  on  asylums  by 
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the  lowness  of  th<?  remuneration  allowed  to  those  individuals,  as 
well  as  by  the  repute  in  which  the  situation  of  keeper  is  held  by 
those  of  the  rank  of  life  from  whom  they  are  selected.  The  con- 
stanit  association  of  keepers  with  the  insane,  seems  ultimately  to 
have  ii  considerable  effect  in  depreciating  the  moral  character  of 
fbe  former.  "  Your  first  attempt,^  it  was  once  remarked  to  Mr 
Browne,  **  ought  to  be  to  cure  your  keepers ;  you  need  not 
proceed  to  your  patients  til!  you  have  done  so.'* 

Another  evil  in .  public  asylums,  is  the  ftiequently  deficient 
means  of  classifying  the  patients.  It  often  happens  that  the 
diseased  manifestations  of  one  lunatic,  prove  the  direct  stimuli 
of  the  diseased  propensities  of  another.  The  allowing  such  in- 
dividuals to  associate,  must  evidently  prove  prejudicial  to^  at 
least,  one  of  them,  by  maintaining  his  exciteable  bra}n  in  a  state 
pf  xodstant  irritation.  Not  only  is  the  separation  of  many  cases 
of  differently  or  similarly  affected  minds  absolutely  necessary, 
but  it  IS  of  tlie  utmost  consequence  that  they  should  be  acted 
on  by  healthy  minds. 

**  The  magnitude  of  the  error  committed,  in  banding  together 
a  crowd  of  lunatids  in  the  same  hall,  without  any  reference  to 
the  extent  or  form  of  their  malady,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
feelings  of  horror  and  distraction  excited  in  a  perfectly  unim- 
paired mind,  on  coming  into  abrupt  contact  with  the  heteroge- 
neous inmates  of  an  asylum  ;  or  it  may  be  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  pernicious  consequences  arisinoj  from  the  indiscri- 
minate  intercourse  permitted  in  prisons.  How  can  the  already 
insecure  and  tottering  intellect  fail  to  be  shaken  by  the  ribald- 
ries,  the  ravings,  the  delusions  which  assail  it  from  all  sides  ? 
Or  how  can  bealthv  impressions  be  received  in  such  an  infected 
region  P  Be^des  the  constant  excitement,  the  trepidation,  the 
sentiment  of  disgi-ace  or  disgust  which  must  be  produced,  posi- 
tively new  delusions  may  be  suggested  by  this  intercommunion, 
and  so  successfully  engrafted,  as  to  supplant  those  originally 
charactetistic  of  the  disease.  An  example  of  this  was  recently 
under  my  care.  A  woman  believed  herself  to  be  our  Saviour ; 
and  so  excdlent  a  proselytizer  was  she,  that  she  completely  con- 
vinced one  of  her  felbw-patlents  of  the  truth  of  her  pretensions, 
and  so  far  staggered  anotner  by  relations  of  mii*acles,  visions,  and 
so  forth,  as  to  induce  her,  occasionally,  to  acknowledge  the  divi- 
nity claimed.  Intercourse  with  healthy  minds  is,  in  fact,  indiV 
pensible ;  and  at  such  stages  of  the  disease  as  permit  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  greater  the  extent  to  which  it  is  tried  the  better. 
The  visits  even  of  strangers  are  often  beneficial,  by  interrupting 
the  chain  of  morbid  fancies,  by  roUsing  feelings  long  dead  or  dor- 
mant, snd  by  re-establishing  that  bond  of  connection  with  the 
external  world  and  its  affairs,  which  lunatics  often  conceive^  and 
often  conceive  with  rea«)n,  is  dissevered.     Were  a  regular  sys- 
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tem,  founded  on  lucli  views,  instituted  and  carried  into  opera- 
tion by  persons  properly  qualified,  the  ben^t  might  be  expected 
to  be  great  and  permanent.  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to 
that  here  recommended,  at  one  time  received  the  sanction  of  the 
directors  of  the  Retreat  at  York,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  pursued  to  its  legitimate  extent.*  Indeed,  witn  its  full  ap- 
plication the  timidiry  and  prejudices  of  the  public,  from  whom, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  arise  the  voluntary  moral  pby- 
siciaDs,  will,  for  a  long  peiiod,  it  is  to  be  feared,  interfere  with 
such  outpourings  of  bumanity,or  direct  them  into  channels  widely 
diflefent." 

Litllc,  indeed,  we  fear  is  to  be  expected  from  an^  part  of  the 
public,  or  from  the  relations  of  the  msane.  Their  incapacity,  as 
well  as  unwillingness,  is  an  obstacle  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
surmount ;  bo  that  the  physician  must  remain  in  a  great  decree 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  and  on  those  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals under  his  control,  whom  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
educating  for  the  purpose  of  associating  with  the  insane.  But 
ere  long,  we  hope,  the  example  set  by  Esqulrol,  Falret,  and 
Voisin  in  France,  of  treatins  'he  convalescents  as  members  of 
their  own  families,  will  be  followed  by  the  physicians  of  this 
country.  At  present,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  public  asylums, 
the  convalescents  may  associate  with  tne  remdent  functionaries; 
but  there  are  few  in  which  they  are  treated  as  members  of  their 
families.  It  is  seldom,  too,  that  the  minds,  or  education  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  intercourse,  are  of  the  highest  description ; 
and  no  mind  can  be  too  good  to  be  occupied  to  the  endeavour 
to  restore  to  vigour  and  neallh  the  troubled  spirit  of  a  fellow, 
creature.  In  consequence  of  the  degree  of  disrepute  in  which 
being  occupied  in  an  asylum  is  still  so  absurdly  held  by  many 
who  ought  to  be  more  enlightened,  many  are  deterred  from 
openly  employing  their  time  in  the  cure  of  the  insane  in  asylums. 
This,  as  welt  as  other  still  less  pardonable  motives,  cause  the 
best  mUtda,  attached  to  these  institutions,  too  often  to  make  each 
week  but  a  few  short  and  hurried  visits  to  their  patients.  Instead 
of  this,  they  ou^ht  to  s  ts  among  theio, 

seeking  to  dive  into  thei  to  comfort  their 

deepest  afflictions — to  thoroughly — to 

acquire  their  confidence  ilil  this  is  done, 

it  is  almost  ho]H?less  to  of  the  propor- 

tion of  cures  beyond  «  cannot  oe  said 

that  our  means  of  cure  are  exhausted  till  every  method  of  act- 
ing on  the  mental  organ — till  every  stimulant  or  sedative  of  its 
numerous  faculties  has  been  put  in  requisition.  Many  are  the 
kinds  of  food  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  stomach  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  its  diseases ;  but  there  ia  still  but  little  em- 
•Toke.    DeNriptiano(tb«E*tn>t,ft«. 
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ployed  a  large  catalogue  of  mental  food,  suited  to  the  different 
states  of  the  mental  organ. 

We  shall  close  our  already  copious  extracts  with  the  remarks 
on  one  of  the  moral  means  of  treatment,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy,  namely,  religious  worship 
and  instruction.  Much  has  been  said  indiscriminately  both  in 
favour  and  condemnatory  of  the  employment  of  this  means; 
the  following  observations,  however,  place  the  matter  in  its  true 
light : — "  Upon  certain  forms  of  mental  disease,  religious  teach- 
ing or  ceremonies  would  act  as  a  direct  irritant ;  upon  others 
they  would  fall  powerless ;  upon  a  third  class,  such  ministrations 
would  operate  as  any  other  novel  scene  or  occupation  which  as- 
sisted in  relieving  the  monotony  of  their  mode  of  life ;  while  upon 
a  fourth,  their  influence  would  be  altogether  benign,  affording  a 
legitimate  gratification  to  healthy  feelings,  directing  the  mind 
from  depressing,  or  agitating,  to  soothing  associations,  and  tend> 
ing  to  inspire  with  brighter  and  nobler  hopes,  which  disease  can 
neither  darken  nor  quench,  which  will  beam  in  on  the  troubled 
spirit  amidst  its  gloomiest  delusions,  as  clear  and  certain  points 
of  guidance,  like  shore-lights  to  the  storm  bound  sailor.  Upon 
the  discrimination  of  the  patients  to  whom  religious  instruction 
is  adapted,  the  whole  question  of  its  utility  rests.  To  prescribe 
it  as  applicable  to  all  cases,  would  be  as  wise  as  to  seek  for  the 
eltxir  vitcB;  and  to  exclude  it  because  sometimes  injurious,  be- 
trays a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  constitution  and  the  wants  of 
the  human  mind.  I  may,  with  all  reverence,  compare  the  em- 
ployment to  that  of  any  other  medicine.  It  must  be  regulated 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patients,  by  the  symptoms,  the  du- 
ration and  the  complications  of  the  disease.  No  man,  entertain- 
ing this  view,  will  establish  public  worship  as  an  hospital  routine 
duty,  in  which  all  must  or  may  participate.  It  should  be  re- 
served for  the  few  who  can  understand  its  meaning,  who  may  be 
?|uieted  by  its  solemnity,  cheered  by  the  prospects  which  it  af- 
brds,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  service,  or  roused  by  the 
recollections  which  it  calls  up— the  condition  of  each  of  these 
classes  having  been  previously  examined  and  tested  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  impressions  may  be  borne,  and  may  prove 
beneficial.  It  will  be  observed,  that  many  are  here  prof)osed  to 
be  admitted  to  these  rites,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  regard  them, 
or  be  influenced  by  them  as  religious  duty.  The  imaginative, 
the  musical,  the  lethargic  lunatic,  are  thus  all  included,  because 
pleasure  would  be  communicated,  and  a  new  and  healthy  direc- 
tion may  be  given  to  their  thoughts  by  the  aspect  and  accessory 
circumstances  of  the  assembly,  independently  altogether  of  its 
sacred  character.  Many  exceptions,  however,  must  be  made, 
and  the  pleasure  derivable  must  not  be  chosen  as  the  ground  of 
admission.     Those,  in  fact,  who  most  ardently  desire  to  join 
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such  meetings,  and  who  pant  for  spiritual  communion,  are  often 
those  who  are  least  fitted  for  it.  They  dpub(  or  d^t^irof  their 
salvation,  or  their  whole  soul  is  in  wild  exMkation  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  bliss  which  awaitotheoi :  or  they  hove  seen  visions, 
or  they  prostrate  every  power  before  the  eoavklion  thai  diey 
are  incaroationa  of  Deity,  or  of  the  ftogehe  boat  In  such  stales 
as  these,  any  act  coni^ected  with  religion  must  generally  coniri- 
bute  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  activity  of  the  diseased  feel- 
ing. I  say,  generally,  for  where  the  reaeon  remaiaa  intaAt^  aad 
the  dominant  emotions  are  terror,  despondepqy,.  penitence  ft>r 
imaginary  crimes,  and  so  forth,  a  el^r  expofi^on  of  the  promiaes 
of  Chrisuanity  made  to  the  understanding,  in  a  clear  and  conci- 
liating manner,  sometimes  acts  as  if  miraculously.  Sueh  oaaes 
must  be  selected,  and  not  experimented  on.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, private  reli^us  instruction  would  be  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  any  public  devotional  service.  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
that  this  mode  of  conveying  powerful  impressions  is  scarcely  at 
all  resorted  to  in  our  establishments.  Apart  from  all  other  oon- 
dderatiooe,  it  enables  the  dergyman  to  study  and  probe  the 
wound  he  desires  to  heal,  to  know  the  dispositions  he  has  to  con- 
tend with,  and  to  frame  his  exhortations,  and  to  regulate  his  in- 
tercourse accordingly.  In  a  promiscuous  congregation  this  can- 
not be  attempted.*" 

In  his  chapter  on  ^^  What  asylums  ought  to  be,^'  Mr  Browne 
^ves  a  pleasing  picture  of  several  of  the  institutions  already  ex- 
isting, which  approach  nearest  to  the  healthy  standard,  such  as 
Pirna  in  Saxony,*  Dr  Fox'^s  at  Brislin^ton  in  England,  Hartford 
in  the  United  States,  and  Esquirors  in  France.  These  appear 
from  the  description  to  correspond  to  miniature  woilds,  wnence 
all  the  disagreeable  alloys  of  common  life  are  as  much  as  possible 
excluded,  and  the  more  pleasing  portions  carefully  cultivated. 
The  success  which  has  already  attended  these  philanthropic 
institutions,  espedallv  that  of  Hartford,  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  more  general  adop- 
tion and  following  out  oi  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
regulated.  Towards  the  removal  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  application  of  these  principles,  we  can  say  with  confi- 
dence, that  Mr  Browne^s  lectures  will  contribute  much ;  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope,  that  he  will  con- 
tinue in  the  benevolent  course  which  be  has  commenced  with  so 
much  ardour,  and  whose  beneficial  effects,  we  are  informed,  are 
already  visible  in  the  institution  under  his  charge ;  since,  as  a 
practical  man,  his  example  and  opinions  cannot  fail  to  have 
much  weight  with  those  under  whose  control  asylums  are  placed, 
with  the  relations  of  the  insane,  and  with  those  engaged  in  their 
treatment. 

*  A  short  ftccocmt  of  this  hospital  will  be  found  in  the  next  trtkle. 
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ARTICLE  Vril. 

MR  COMfiB  ON  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  OFJBMAHY. 

TO  TBB  BDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOITBNAL. 

Stb,  BmBSDKir,  24M  Mg  1837. 

As  all  statistical  information  regarding  the  present  state  of 
Phrenology  is  interesting,  I  sendyou  a  rew  facts  r^arding  its 
progress  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Cfermany. 

I  arrived  in  Hamburgh  on  27th  May.  It  is  a  free  town,  and 
is  distinguished  by  intellectual  actiTity  as  much  as  by  commerdal 
enterprise.  It  has  a  Gymnasium  or  Cfollege,  in  whidi  lectures  on 
science,  history,  and  languages,  are  delivered.  I  saw  a  House 
of  Refuge  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  for  the  reformation  of 

{'uvenile  offenders,  tvhich  is  conducted  on  very  enlightened  and 
lumane  principles.  There  were  then  fifty-four  children  in 
it,  of  whom  thirteen  were  girls.  It  is  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  annual  cost  is  L.IO,  4s.  Sterhng  fbr  each  child, 
beyond  the  produce  of  their  labour.  It  is  conducted  by  Can- 
didat  Wicher,  an  unplaced  clergyman,  and  his  wife.  He  has 
unlimited  authority,  and  is  obviously  the  soul  of  the  institution. 
He  was  born  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  knows  the  man- 
ners and  feelings  of  the  people ;  yet  he  is  intellectual,  refined, 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners  and  appearance.  The  children 
are  taught  reacbng,  writing,  religion,  and  a  trade,  and  there  is 
a  master  for  every  twelve  of  them,  who  never  leaves  them  night 
or  day.  The  institution  consists  of  several  distinct  buildings^ 
none  of  them  ornamental  or  expensive,  placed  in  a  field  of  a  rew 
acres.  The  children  are  punisned  by  deprivation  of  food,  con- 
finement, or  flogging,  when  they  behave  ill ;  but  always  mode- 
rately, as  a  parent  would  chastise  his  children :  and  although 
there  are  no  walls  nor  other  fences,  they  do  not  nm  away.  A 
few  of  them,  however,  laid  a  plan  to  burn  the  whole  estabtisb- 
ment,  when  Mr  Wicher's  wife  should  be  confined,  and  when 
they  expected  that  his  attention  should  be  engaged  W  her. 
Their  scheme  was  revealed  by  one  of  themselves,  and  defeated. 
It  is  a  House  of  Refuge  for  young  persons  who  have  either  been 
condemned  by  the  courts  of  law  tor  crimes,  and  sufiered  die 
punishment  allotted  by  the  law  in  the  House  of  CorrectioD,  and 
who  afterwards,  by  the  consent  of  their  parents,  have  come  here 
fbr  reformation, — for  delinquents  apprehended  for  fint  offences^ 
and  whose  parents,  rather  Uian  have  them  tried  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law,  subscribe  a  contract  by  which  they  are  deR- 
vered  over  to  this  establishment  for  improvementj — and  for 
children  of  evil  dispositions^  whose  parenta  voluntaiily  apply  to 
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hate  them  admitted  into  it  for  their  amendment.  Mr  Wicher, 
although  entirely  unacquainted  with  Phrenology,  told  me  that 
he  had  been  struck  by  the  flatness  in  the  coronal  region,  and  the 
roundness  of  the  lower  region  of  the  head,  in  the  children  who 
were  most  remarkable  for  depravity. 

In  Hamburgh  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  more  than  two  phre* 
nologists,— one  Mr  Bower  Kleeft,  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  but 
long  rerident  in  London.  He  is  a  very  devoted  phrenologist^ 
and  keeps  a  statuary  shop  here,  in  which  be  sells  copies  of 
Mr  Devule^s  busts,  having  the  organs  marked.  He  has  got 
Deville^s  work  on  Phrenology  translated  into  German.  He 
works  as  an  artist,  and  selk  stucco  6gures,  but  his  great  object 
is  to  propagate  Phrenology.  He  says  that  the  Medical  Doctors 
of  Hamburgh  leave  their  carriages  at  a  little  distance  from  bis 
shop,  and  buy  a  bust  and  carry  it  away  under  their  cloaks,  as 
if  they  were  ashamed  of  what  they  were  doing.  Some  of  them 
retam  for  a  second  bust,  and  he  says  that  he  sees  evident  proofii 
that  Phrenology  is  exciting  interest  among  a  few,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  avow  their  impressions.  The  other  gentleman  who 
knows  something  of  Phrenok)gy  is  Dr  KrS^,  Teilfdd,  No«  8^ 
•  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dun£  at  the  Weisen-haus.  He  take* 
ft  ^reat  interest  in  education,  and  corresponds  with  tbe  most 
emnent  ediwationiBts  of  Europe.  He  has  a  valuable  oollec-* 
tmi  of  twent3r4hree  works  or  pamphletn  on  Phrenology,  oora# 
nencing  with  a  work  of  Dr  Grairs,  published  in  Vienna  in  179S» 
and  extending  over  the  years  from  1808  to  1888.  He  had  read 
the  translation  of  my  System  by  Dr  Hirschfield« 

Dr  Hirschfield  came  from  Bremen  to  meet  me,  and  informed 
rae  that  the  publication  of  bis  translation  of  the  Constitution  of 
Man  into  German  had  been  suspended,  by  the  failure  of  hb 
own  health  and  other  causes,  but  that  he  would  hare  it  pub* 
liAed  in  a  few  months,  the  MS.  having  been  long  a^  oom«< 

Iileted,  except  the  Appendix*  I  visited  Dr  Wurm,  His  ExoeU 
ency  Syndicas  Sieveking,  and  other  gentlemen  61  hi^h  oonsi* 
deration  in  Hamburgh,  received  the  greatest  attentioD  from 
them  all,  and  if  there  had  been  more  Known  pbreoologists  I 
riiould  have  heard  of  them. 

On  Friday,  9d  Juoe,  I  arrived  at  Berlin,  and  presented  ii^ 
troductions  to  the  most  eminent  Professors,  tbe  BogUsfa  Ambat* 
aador.  Lord  William  Russell,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  again 
met  with  every  possible  kindness  and  attention.  The  magnifi« 
oenoe  of  the  public  buildings  in  Berlin  is  weU  known ;  tbe  streets 
are  wide  and  the  houses  handsome,  and  altogether  we  found  it 
a  pleasant  residence,  although  so  cold  that  we  repeatedly  bad 
fires.  Among  all  the  ProfS»Bors  whom  I  saw  (ana  I  was  told 
tlmt  I  had  seen  nearly  fdl  the  diadBgiMhed  men),  not  one  pro- 
ffssedhimaelf  to  be  a  phrenologist ;  md  I  couU  not  disoovet  dMit 
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any  collection  of  phrenological  busts  or  skulls  exist  in  the  town. 
VtiikMft  Idder,  who  is=  Director  of  the  Lunatic  Aftylitm,  bad 
read  Dr  Sparzhe«ki's  works  andmin^,  and  told  me  that  he  saw 
tlie  tmponance  of  Phrettotb^,  and  wa»  hnpressed  with  its  truth, 
but  that  lie  had  no  means  of  studying  it»  it  being  diflScult  to  d^ 
so^tfiron  books  BkuM.  ProfiMsor  Fitiriep,  whose  father  bad 
wmteti  a-  pamphkt  on  the  smnoe  ihirty  years  ago,  had  read 
ddttM^ng  on  it,  but  be  is  not  a  phrenologist.  He^  however,  re- 
({u^ted  me  to  order  a  series  of  casts  of  national  skulls  to  be  sent 
to  him  from  Edinburgh,  for  the  Academy  of  Arts,  of  which  he 
is 'a  Director/ 

'I  met  Baron  Humboldt^  the  celebrated  traveller,  at  I/ml 
WiUiam  RussetPs  at  dinner,  and  found  him  to  possess  a  ^nuigni* 
fioint  anterior  lobey  widi  excellent  sc^ntiments.  He  liad  known 
Dr  Gall  for  twenty  years  in  Paris,  and  regarded  him  as  a  man 
of  genius.  He  said  that  Gall  had  always  spoken  much  of  hit 
brother^^  head  (whose  mask  is  in  the  phrenological  a^iectkni)^ 
but  never  saw  any  t^ing  in  his  own  till  he  hml  disdnguisbed 
himself*'  I  told  him  that,  in  his  brother^t  madc^  the  oreans  of 
Language  and  Number  are  very  large,  and  he  said  mat  tbe 
talents  corresponded.  I  added  that,  m  Im  own  bead,  there  ia  a 
very  large  anterior  lobe^  almost  all  tlie  organs  of  which  are 
nearly  eerily  developed,  so  that  a  phrenologist  could  not  spe>' 
cify  any  one  talent  in  whkh  he  would  be  pre-emineiit,  but  that 
no  one  oould  hesitate  in  saying  that  he  haa  the  brain  of  a  man 
of  very  high  intellectual  power.  He  is  said  to  be  axty-four 
years  of  age.  He  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  Phrenology,  yet 
his  head  is  one  of  the  strongest  procCi  of  its  truth*  I  called  for 
Dr  J,  Miilier,  Professor  of  Physiology,  who  is  known  over  a& 
Europe,  and  is  now  pubhshing  on  Physiology.  I  was  told  that 
he  is  a  decided  opponent  of  Phrenology  ;  but  I  had  no  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  never  met  him  again.  Dr  Dietirici,  who 
is  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  told 
me,  that  the  question  of  improving  the  schools  for  females  is  u^ 
der  conskieration,  and  that  he  had  advocated  views  on  thb  sub* 
lect  essentially  the  same  as  those  contained  in  my  Lectures  oa 
Popular  Education,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.  He  told  me 
also,  that  the  minister  would  acknowledge  receipt,  in  due  fonn, 
to  Messrs  Chambers,  of  the  volume  of  their  Journal,  which  I 
{»esented  in  their  names. 

On  18th  June  we  arrived  at  Leipzig,  and  aeain  saw  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men.  There  is  not  one  phre^ 
nologist  among  them,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  but  Dr  Radius 
expressed  much  interest  in  the  subject,  and  rq^tted  that  he  had 
no  means  of  studying  it. 

On  Saturday,  17th  June,  we  reached  Dresden,  and  presented 
our  letters.    Dr  Seller,  Director  of  the  Chirurgical  ana  Medical 
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Academy,  was  the  first  who  called,  and  afterwards  several  oUiat 
Profeasors  and  Doctors,  who  were  all  kind  and  atteoiive  In 
thia  city  Phrenology  is  ntich  better  known.  Dr  Seller,  a  goodb 
many  years  ago  made  a  large  ooUection  of  casts  and  other 
illustrations,  and  roost  of  the  works  on  PhremJog^ ;  and  a  nara«> 
ber  of  other  eminent  medical  men  have  studied  it  more  or  leas» 
Mf  Robert  Noel,  a  relation  of  Lady  Byron^  afterwards  readed 
here  for  two  years,  and  taught  it  privately.  He  has  interested 
Prince  John  m  it.  There  is  no  University  here,  but  the  Aca* 
demy,  of  which  Dr  Seller  is  the  Director,  educates  medically* 
from  80  to  100  young  men  every  year,  and  has  a  full  comple- 
ment of  Professors,  There  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  anato* 
mical  museum,  in  which  I  found  admirable  preparations  of  the 
brain,  dissected  according  to  Doctors  Gall  and  Spursheim'^a 
anatomy,  and  shewing  the  converging  fibres,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  parts,  in  the  clearest  manner.  There  is  in  the  mu« 
seum  a  large  collection  of  phrenological  casts  and  skulls  from 
Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris,  many  national  skulls,  and  many 
skulls  of  criminals.  Part  of  this  collection  belongs  to  Dr  Seller 
himself,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Academy.  There  is  a  Vete 
rinary  School  attached  to  the  Academy,  also  under  Dr  Seiler^s 
superintendence,  and  here  a  valuable  collection  of  the  skulls  of 
the  lower  animals  has  been  made.  Add  to  this,  that  Dr  Seiler 
has  all  Dr  GalPs  works,  all  Spurzheim^s,  Dr  Vimonf  s,  all  those 
published  in  Edinburgh,  witn  the  Phrenological  Journal  fiom 
the  commencement,  and  you  will  perceive  that  his  means  for 
teaching  the  sctenoe  are  ample.  He  has  taught  Phrendlogy  as- 
the  phjTsiology  of  the  brain,  m  his  lectures  on  Physiology,  and  hd 
proposes  next  winter  to  give  a  course  on  Phrenology  itself.  A 
number  of  other  medicaJ  men  and  private  individuals  are  also 
interested  in  the  science.  I  met  Dr  Seiler  and  other  eight  or 
ten  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  museum,  and  explained  our  me* 
tbod  of  observing  development ;  and  tbey  wtote  out  the  organs 
la  three  busts,  and  one  living  head  besides  was  examined.  They 
were  much  interested,  and  the  characters  of  the  individuals, 
they  said,  corresponded  with  that  which  was  indicated  by  the 
development.  Dr  BGndiag  from  Berlin  was  present,  and  said 
that  be  would  report  there  what  he  had  seen  here,  and  hoped 
that  some  means  might  be  used  to  excite  the  Professors  there  to 
the  study.  I  was  struck  with  the  large  anterior  lobes  and  large 
moral  organs  of  the  Berlin  Professors  whom  I  saw,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  only  instruction  is  necessarv  to  set  Phrenology  agoing 
ia  thttt  city.  I  saw  at  Berlin  Promaor  Ehrenberg,  who  very 
obligingly  repeated  his  demonstrations  of  the  fosnl  infusoria  for 
our  gratifications.  They  are  so  distinctly  visible  by  his  micro- 
scope, that  the  reality  of  his  discoveries  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
has  also  published  a  work  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  nerves 
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and  brain  in  man  and  animalS)  as  seen  by  the  microecope,  which, 
I  was  told  by  a  friend,  had  upset  the  phrenological  anatonny. 
I  have  since  seen  the  work,  but  from  the  hasty  examinatioti 
which  I  could  give  to  it,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  this  assertion. ,  Dr  Joseph  Berres  of  Vienna,  in  1M6, 
published  a  work  also  on  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope.  Both  Ehrenberg  and  he  give 
drawings  shewing  one  structure  in  a  nerve  of  motion,  another  in 
a  nerve  of  feeling,  and  another  in  a  nerve  of  taste,  and  so  on. 
These  three  are  given  in  Berres's  work,  but  others  appear  in 
Professor  Ehrenberg^s.  Mr  Otto  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Berlin  sends  his  compliments  to  Dr  Neill  and  Mr  Macnab.  I 
shall  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  Vienna. 

In  all  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  I  have  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  an  individual  who  knew  Phrenology  and  bad 
subsequently  given  it  up.  Those  whom  I  have  seen  know  no- 
thing of  it,  or  are  phrenologists.  The  great  names,  who  in 
Germany  as  in  England  oppo^  it  at  first,  have  been  suceessfnl 
in  preventing  inquiry  into  it ;  but  as  its  progress  in  France  and 
Britain  is  known  in  this  country,  this  neglect  cannot  long  con- 
tinue.  If  Dr  Seiler  lecture  on  Phrenology  here,  the  PrcHessors 
of  Berlin  must  follow.  Dresden  is  only  sixty  English  miles 
from  Berlin. 

In  Dresden  there  are  so  many  English,  that  erery  object  of 
interest  in  that  capital  has  already  been  made  exceedmgly  fomi- 
liar  to  the  British  public  ;  but  I  have  visited  two  institutions  of 
the  Saxon  government  that  are  not  so  well  known,  and  yet  weD 
merit  attention. 

By  the  kind  request  of  Mr  Bastard,  Baron  Zezschwitz,  the 
Minister  of  War,  wrote  to  Mr  Braun,  the  Director  of  the  In> 
stitution  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  requesting  him  to  shew 
us  every  thing,  and  we  experienced  a  most  flriendly  and  hospi- 
table reception.  At  the  distance  of  sixteen  English  miles  from 
Dresden,  up  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Saxon  Switser- 
land,  lies  the  estate  of  Ritter-gut,  of  Klein  Struppen,  containing 
between  four  and  five  hundred  acres*  It  was  uurchased,  not 
many  years  ago,  by  the  Saxon  Government,  and  now  contains 
a  school  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  theohildren  of  soldiers. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  it  could  not 
eniojr  a  more  enlightened  and  generous  patron  than  Baron  Zes- 
schwit£.  It  i$  managed  by  Director  Braun,  his  wife,  and  two 
asMstant  teachers.  The  boys  enter  at  six,  and  remain  till  they 
are  fifteen.  The  only  qualifications  for  admission  are,  being  the 
son  of  a  soldier  (dead  or  alive),  and  poverty.  There  are  id- 
ways  numerous  candidates^  and  the  selection  is  made  by  the 
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Miiuster  of  War.  The  boys  «re  taught  rdigioo,  readings  writ- 
ing, aritbmetic,  drawing,  sunreying,  German  compositioo,  music, 
geography,  and  niathematica,  and  also  instructed  in  a  trade. 
The  farm  is  managed  by  a  very  intelligent  superintendent^  and 
Its  produce  appii^  in  nudntaining  the  boys,  teachers,  pastes*, 
and  servants.  The  boys  work  on  the  farm,  and  are  instructed 
also  in  rural  affairs.  They  are  left  at  liberty^  when  they  are 
discharged,  to  follow  any  occupation  they  please,  but  many  of 
them  become  soldiers. 

We  heard  the  boys  examined  in  their  various  branches,  and 
were  greatly  pleased.  Director  Braun  and  his  assistants  appear 
to  be  acquainted  with,  and  to  carry  into  practice,  all  the  newest 
improvements  in  education.  Their  whole  souls  are  in  their  duty, 
and  instruction  is  with  them  obviously  a  labour  of  love.  In 
dimwing,  the  children  are  taught  to  work  directly  from  nature. 
A  square,  a  pentagon,  or  other  regular  sided  figure  is  presented 
to  them,  and  they  draw  it ;  afterwards  they  try  more  complicated 
objects,  and  some  of  them  succeed  in  representing  very  difficult 
and  complicated  subjects  with  great  fidelity  and  taste.  They  are 
also  taught  (surveying  and  nuip-drawing.  We  were  struck  by 
the  air  of  intelligence  displayea  in  all  their  exercises.  There 
was  none  of  that  extreme  readiness  which  bespeaks  a  well-drilled 
memory,  exercised  for  show,  but  often  acting  in  the  absence  of 
iudgment.  There  was,  however,  a  clear,  considerate,  and  un- 
besttating  answer  to  every  question,  indicating  a  full  compre- 
bensioo  of  the  subject*  There  was  no  tone  of  authoritative 
command  in  the  manner  of  Director  Braun  and  his  assistants^ 
in  speaking  to  the  children ;  neither  was  there  any  appearance  of 
an  assumed  suavity  of  manner,  put  on  for  strangers.  The  whole 
conduct  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  shewed  that  they  were  oc- 
copied  chiefly  with  this  subject,  and  lived  on  terms  of  recipro- 
cal attachment  The  boys  sang  extremdj^  well,  and  the  style 
of  music  was  unspeakably  above  that  which  we  should  find 
taught  in  an  infant  or  hospital  school  in  England.  The  boys 
write  descriptions  of  objects  or  places  which  they  have  been 
taken  to  see,  to  exercise  them  in  German  compo^tion. 

We  visited  their  little  private  gardens,  which  bore  evident 
marks  of  care,  and  of  the  strictest  respect  to  each  other's  pro- 
perty. They  had  tbe  usual  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises, 
which  they  performed  with  great  strength  and  dexterity.  We 
saw  a  large  detachment  of  them  also  busily  engaged  in  bay- 
making. 

Tbe  Ecooomie,  or  farm,  also  is  a  model  of  agrkrultural  im- 
provement. There  are  sixty  milk-cows,  kept  in  the  best  man- 
ner, besides  oxen  (which  in  almost  all  Germany  are  used  for 
draught,  idoughing,  and  drawing  waggons),  sheep,  poultry, 
liones,  and  swine.    There  are  one  hundml  and  sixty  persons  m 
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all  OH  the  books  of  the  estaUishiiient.  The  boys  are  fed  chiefly 
on  tnilk,  breads  aoup^  millet,  rice^  and  the  vegetables  of  the  sea- 
son.' They  have  butcher's  meat  only  once  a- week.  Their  ap- 
pearance, indicated  good  health,  and  their  minds  were  obvioudy 
aQtiv<e  and  happy.  The.  farm  yields  a  small  revenue  in  money, 
af<ier  supplying  the  wants  of  the  establishment.  This  sum,  and 
alK}ut  0,000  dollars  (of  8s.  each),  additional,  contributed  by  the 
Trtasury,  cover  the  wliole  expense  of  clothes,  salaries,  and 
necessary  outlays. 

The  futuation  is  remarkably  well-chosen,  and  as  pbyacal  im- 
pressions  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind,  much  judg- 
ment has  been  displayed  in  the  selection.  It  stands  on  the  vergje 
of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  beauti- 
ful  districts  in  Germany.  The  fortress  of  Koniffstein,  Lilien- 
stein,  the  Baste,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Winterbergs,  all  hills 
of  700  or  800  feet  in  height,  of  picturesque  aspects,  are  seen 
from  it  on  the  one  hand ;  while  Dresden,  Pillnitz,  and  the  thriv- 
ing  little  town  of  Pima  appear  on  tlie  other.  The  Elbe  lies 
about  an  English  mile  from  the  school-house.  The  ground 
swells  into  gentle  eminences  and  sinks  into  corresponding  valleys, 
one  of  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been,  at  one  time,  the  bed  of  the 
Elbe.  Along  this  valley,  the  houses  of  the  pastor  and  servants 
are  strewed  in  a  very  mcturesque  manner,  and  each  is  adorned 
by  its  own  garden  and  trees.  The  buildings  in  which  the  boys 
live,  and  also  the  farm-ofiices,  occupy  the  ridge  of  the  highest 
ground.  The  most  perfect  deanliness  pervaded  every  departr 
ment  The  sleeping-rooms  are  large  and  well-aired,  the  bed- 
frames  of  iron  ;  and  the  dress  of  the  boys  is  a  simple  blue  jacket 
and  trowsers.  In  summer  they  wear  neither  stockings  nor  shoes, 
Mr  Bastard  had  sent  over  some  hop-plants  from  Hampshire,  for 
the  farm,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  growing  well,  al- 
though, owing  to  the  freezing  of  the  Elbe,  they  were  two  months 
on  their  passage.  The  apartments  allotted  to  Director  Braun 
and  his  wife  are  large  and  handsome,  and  are  furnished  with 
great  taste  in  the  simple  German  style.  Baron  Zezschwitz  in- 
tended to  meet  us  himself  at  the  school,  in  which  he  is  greatly 
interested,  but  was  prevented  by  a  discussion  in  the  Chambers. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  attentions  which  we  received  from 
Director  Braun  and  his  lady,  and  the  superintendent  of  ^the 
farm. 

The  second  institution  under  the  Saxon  Government  to  which 
I  alluded,  is  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Sonnenstein.  The  town  of 
Pirna  lies  ten  English  miles  from  Dresden,  farther  up  the  Elbe. 
It  is  built  on  a  plain,  almost  level  with  the  river ;  but  on  the 
north-east  side  the  ground  rises  suddenly  to  a  height  of  150  feet 
or  upwards,  and  on  this  spot  a  fortress  had  been  erected  at  some 
distant  period,  which  completely  commanded  the  town  and  the 
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Elbe.  Many  yeara  af^o  it  was  ooiiTerted  into  an  afiylifm  for'tiie 
insane  of  Saxony.  When  the  French  occupied  the  country  in 
the  year  181  d^  it  was  again  i^stored  to  its  first  detttnatioM.  With- 
out one  day ^8  notice.  Napoleon  ordered  Dr  Pienitz  and  hi^-pati^Ais 
to  leave  it,  and  so  sudaen  was  the  command  that  the  fyhj^dan, 
patients,  superintendents,  and  servants,  passed  the  first  nigtiit^Hn 
the  church  of  the  town*  The  French  defended  the  placft  agoih^t 
the  allies,  but  in  1814  were  at  last  expelled.  Six  months  «fter 
the  peace,  the  Sonnenstein  was  once  more  deliv^^red  up  toDr 
Pienitz  and  his  patients,  who  have  continuedno  pdMessiuever 
since.  The  fortress,  now  the  asylum,  occupies  the  fiat' top' of 
the  eminence  which  I  have  described ;  and  besides  barrac(<f;,>rt6w 
converted  into  excellent  apartments  for  the  patients,  ft  compre- 
hends extensive  gardens.  The  rooms  look  out  on  the  Elbe,  slid 
on  a  beautiful  country  of  many  miles  in  extent  towards  the 
north* west  and  west,  and  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  with  its  varied 
scenery  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  lies  within  the  scope  of  the  eye 
to  the  south  and  east.  Here,  then,  the  two  first  requisite^ 'for an 
asylum  are  abundantly  supplied— fine  air  and  a  sunny  cheerhil 
prospect.  The  houses  are  built  on  the  mai^n  of  the  precipice 
which  overhangs  the  Elbe,  and  themselves  form  an  enclosure 'on 
one  side.  The  gardens  extend  far  in  the  opposite  direction^  aild 
their  walls  appear  to  be  the  fences  to  exclude  the  public,  rather 
than  to  seclude  their  occupants,  and  no  direct  arrangements  for 
confinement  are  suggested  to  the  mind.  There  are  two  hundred 
patients ;  the  greater  number  paupers ;  but  there  are  some  in 
better  circumstances,  who  pay  from  £00  to  800  dollars  (from 
L.  80  to  L.  45)  per  annum.  The  patients  were  working  busily 
in    the   gardens;  some  were  walkmg,   and   bome   playing   at 

frames.  They  have  excellent  baths,  gymnastic  apparatus,  biU 
lard  room,  and  a  chapel,  in  which  divme  service  is  performed 
to  those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  it.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steep  bank,  which  connects  the  gardens  with  the  town,  stands  an 
excellent  house,  occupied  by  Dr  Pienitz'^s  assistant  and  his  wife, 
as  an  establishment  for  convalescent  patients.  They  live  in  the 
family  of  the  assistant,  and  have  gardens,  a  musicroom,  bed- 
room, and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society,  music,  and  dancing. 
Here  there  is  no  constraint.  Dr  Pienitz  is  admirably  calculated 
for  his  duties.  He  studied  under  Pinel,  in  Paris,  thirty-three 
years  ago ;  and  to  force  of  character,  and  a  fine  intellect,  adds 
the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  manners  that  can  be  imagined. 
To  every  patient  he  speaks  a  few  words  of  familiar  and  respect- 
ful kindness  or  encouragement  as  he  passes ;  he  listens  patiently 
to  every  word  that  is  addressed  to  him,  and  he  uniformly  gives 
an  honest  answer.  We  saw  only  one  patient  under  restraint ; 
and  were  informed  that  the  abundance  of  labour  supersedes  the 
necessity  for  confinement  in  almost  all.     The  patients  were  em- 
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ployed  m  sawing  nwod,  in  wttsbjng,  oookiogy  and  parfomiog 
every  variety  oi  duty,  superintendents  being  present  wherever 
several  were  engaged  together ;  but  so  completely  did  these  men 
identify  themselves  with  their  patients^  that  in  sevend  instances 
a  sharp  scrutiny  was  necessary  to  tdl  whidi  was  the  patient  and 
which  the  keepen  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  Dr  PieniQs 
has  a  private  asylum  for  patients  of  the  higher  <Mrders.  For 
JLi.  100  Sterling  per  annum  he  provides  the  very  best  possible 
accommodation  for  them,  including  the  maintenance  of  a  servant 
and  every  thing  else.  He  has  here  individuals  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  lately  had  an  Englishman,  who  recovered. 

These  two  institutions  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  the  enlight- 
ened humanity  of  the  Saxon  Groverument.  I  wish,  however, 
that  they  would  improve  the  roads  leading  to  them,  and  indeed 
in  general  throughout  Saxony.  They  have  stones  in  superabun- 
dance, yet  their  roads  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Baden^  on  all  of  which  I  have  travelled. 

The  weather  all  over  Germany  was  exceedingly  cold  in  sprii^, 
but  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  June  it  was  warm.  The  orops 
are  good,  although  late.  It  has  again  set  in  cool,  if  not  eold. 
In  some  places  the  crops  are  destroyed  by  inundations  of  the 
Elbe  in  spring.— I  am,  &c. 

Gao.  Combe. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PHUENOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

TttftRE  is  an  article  in  the  Phrenological  Journal  which 
briefly  mentions  Dr  Spurzheim'*8  lectures  on  Phrenology  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1827.  It  is 
there  stated  that  they  were  attended  very  well  by  the  resident 
members,  and  by  most  of  the  tutors  and  lecturers  of  Colleges. 

The  seed,  however,  appears  to  have  been  sown  in  this  case 
on  too  rich  a  soil,  for  in  this  "  seat  of  learning*^  (called  so,  we 
will  hope,  not  bjr  courtesy),  Phrenology  certainly  did  not  then 
Succeed  in  striking  deep  root,  and  in  a  few  years  Dr  Spur- 
zheim'^s  visit  became  but  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  from  18S0 
to  1836,  no  other  champion  appeared  to  lift  the  banner  of 
Phrenology,  much  less  was  an  army  to  be  found  in  readiness 
to  come  forth  and  rally  round  their  leader. 

Here  and  there,  however,  some  solitary  student  amused  him- 
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sdf  in  his  hours  of  ease  with  perusiiiff  ihe  pages  of  Gall  or 
Spurgheim,  or  their  living  representative,  and  perhaps  made 
the  *^  New  Thecury  c^  the  Brain^  a  subject  of  discussion  with 
some  combative  ^  c^ponent^*^  in  Heu  of  the  naore  familiar  and 
drier  **  arguments"  on  *•  The  Theory  of  Couples,''  or  "  Undu- 
latory  Theory  of  Light"  Oh !  die  hght  that  would  then  bum 
forth  in  our  advocate's  eye^  as  he  carefully  threaded  his  way 
through  the  intricate  combinations  of  the  organs,  and,  borne  for- 
ward triumphantly  by  Hope  and  Firmness,  overthrew  succes- 
sivdv  his  opponent's  outworks,  and  even  dared,  with  impious 
hand,  to  attack  the  strongholds  of  metaphysical  dogmas,  even 
in  the  bosom  of  an  University  ! 

But  such  a  bold  adventurer  as  he  whom  we  have  imagined, 
is  not  of  those  favoured  sons  whom  Alma  Mater  most  **  de- 
lighteth  to  honour."  The  fellowship!  bestowed  with  liberal 
hand  on  the  plodding  mathematician,  who,  without  in  any  wcy 
diHinguishing  kimselfj  either  in  the  College  or  University  ex- 
aminations,  nas,  by  dint  of  ink  by  day  and  oil  by  night, 
*<  orammed"  himself  within  the  list  or  wranglers,  is  not  for  such 
as  these*  No,  ^*  they  are  conceited  fellows,"  ^*  would  not  take 
advice,"  ^*  thouffht  they  could  do  without  reading,"  and  ^  we 
are  well  rid  of  them ;"  and  thus,  indeed,  the  University  is 
doubtless  *^  rid"  year  by  year  of  some  of  her  most  enlightened 
sons ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  may  the  problem  best  be  solved  w^ 
Phrenology  has  not  struck  rooi  in  Cambridge ;  for,  that  it  is 
known  there^  as  at  least  a  ^^  dreamer's  dream,"  if  you  please, 
and  that  the  varying  tenants  of  the  University  are  not  wica- 
pable  of  judffinff  for  themselves  of  its  merits,  we  presume  are 
*^  postulates  which  no  one  will  refuse  us.  And  yet  the  truth 
dinnot  be  withheld,  that,  until  within  the  last  ten  montbn  the 
subject  was  as  dormant  as  the  folios  in  ihe  College  *  libraries, 
or  the  Senior  Fellows  at  any  other  hour  but  that  of  meals. 

About  the  time,  however,  which  we  refer  to,  a  new  impulse 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  science,  and  even,  oh  homble  I 
our  pages  have  found  their  way  (certainly  unsolicited,  un* 
bribed,  without  intrigue  or  corruption),  into  this  abode  of  the 
Muses.  But  hold,  we  must  not  boast  too  much ;  it  is  true 
^*  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  and  when  we  can  say  with  truth 
that  the  agitation  of  our  merits  or  demerits  as  a  periodical  has 
endid  in  the  sale  of  some  half  dceen  copies  quarterly  in  Canv* 
bridge,  we  have  not  much  to  complain  of.  Nevertneless,  w% 
must  be  honest,  and  tell  of  our  defeats  as  well  as  of  our  victo* 

*  Besides  the  UnivertUp  Ubrtr/,  which  is  open  (Uiough  not  so  freelj  to  the 
Students  as  it  oufht  to  beX  esich  Cotkpe  possesses  its  own  pri^ste  collection 
of  books,  which  it  preserves  with  great  vcoentkm  and  care,  neither  using 
them  itself,  nor  allowing  the  Uoder-graduatea  (who  would  uie  them)  admtiiton 
to  this  ^  sacred  heap." 
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ries,  a  candour,  by  the  bye,  which  our  antagonists,  we  are  sorry 
to  find,  are  invariably  wanting  in.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Phrenological  Journal  should  be  taken  into  the  reading-room 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  it  being  already  thought  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  Public  Library,  and  so, 
according  to  form,  we  were  duly  suspended  for  fourteen  days, 
to  await  the  sentence  of  that  justly  celebrated  and  learned 
body — and  we  were  by  that  body  rejected.  Our  proposer  was 
one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  University,  and  whose  de- 
serts we  are  happy  to  learn  have  since  pointed  him  out  as  the 
object  of  Ministerial  patronage.  We  will  take  the  opportu- 
nity here  to  observe,  that  if  Phrenology  were  universally,  or 
even  generally  cultivated,  desert  would,  nay  musty  always  be 
the  first  ground  not  only  of  Ministerial  pat^-onage,  but  of  patron- 
age of  all  kinds,  and  hence  of  University  patronage ;  ana  hence 
the  bitterness  against  us  among  certain  persons :  Hinc  illae  la- 
crymae !     Oh,  let  Phrenology  become  the  rule  upon  which 

Fellows  are  to  be  elected »  how  would and and  , 

"  Quus  ego  !  sed  motos  prsestat  componere  fluctus ;''  let  us  calm 
our  waves ;  it  is  neither  our  wish,  nor  consistent  with  our  princi- 
ples of  Universal  philanthropy,  to  lose  our  temper,  or  to  be  aji|^ 
with  any  one,  because  they  wont  read  our  articles.  Still  we  wij 
they  would,  for  their  own  sakes ;  it  would  do  their  Sdf-esteem 
good  to  see  "  Se  qiioque  principibus  permixtos^ ;  to  see  them- 
selves thus  represented  to  the  life,  veluti  in  speculo ;  to  hear 
that  whispered  to  them  by  a  friendly  ear  in  their  closet,  which 
they  will  never  hear  from  their  abject  menials,  their  bowing 
"  gyps,^  a*^d  hat- touching  "  bed -makers^,  or  the  independent 
but  tongue-tied  under-graduates. 

But  to  return  ;  we  had  to  deplore  our  Addresses  Rejected. 
Some  six-and-thirty  names,  we  were  informed,  kindly  put  the. 
white  calculus  into  the  urn,  and  to  them,  singly  and  ooUec-. 
tively,  as  wJioUy  unknown  to  us,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  our  hearty  thanks ;  but  some  six-and-twenty  honour- 
able members — so,  indeed,  are  they  all,  all  honourable  members 
-—condemned  us  by  dropping  the  bliick  bean  (Oh,  Pythagoras, 
thy  sage  counsel !)  into  the  immitem  umam^  and  thus  we  lost^, 
the  day,  but  have  gained  many  a  friend.  Opp9sition  and  perse- 
cution certainly,  where  founded  in  error  ana  injustice,  will  al- 
ways fail  in  attaining  their  object ;  nay,  more,  will  invariably 
conduce  to  the  forwarding  the  very  end  they  aim  at  preventing. 
So  has  it  ever  been  in  nature,  and  Phrenology  being  nature, 
is,  as  all  things  else,  amenable  to  nature"*s  laws.  *'  Victa  taraen 
vinces,"^  conquered  we  have  bec^n,  but  to  bring  our  conquerors 

*  The  rule  of  the  Societjr  being,  we  believe,  that  two-thirda  of  the  names 
must  approve  of  the  proposed  publication  before  it  can  be  placed  on  the  table 
of  the  Society. 
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under  our  yoke ;  nor  did  the  overthrow  of  Trpy  more  directly 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  than  shall 
this  (si  quid  habent  veri  natura  prajsagia)  to  the  weaving  oi 
the  brightest  crown  of  Phrenology  from  the  laurels- of  t^e 
Academic  Grove. 

We  are  already  informed,  from  authority  on  which  we  can 
rely,  that  our  science  is  at  this  present  moment  a  favourite  theme 
of  discussion  with  the  rising  generation  of  the  University  ;  that 
the  younger  part  of  the  Medical  profession  are  satisfied  pf  its 
truth,  and  observers  of  its  conclusions ;  that  collections  of  some 
extent  are  made  by  individuals*  both  of  casts  and  skulls,  with 
heads  of  animals ;  and  that  though  all  will  not  confess  them- 
selves **  believers  in  Phrenology,**  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet 
with  an  open  and  confessed  "  unbeliever.'" 

It  is  naturally  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  receive  such  in- 
telligence, especially  that  we  are  courted  by  the  younger  part 
of  the  students.  Doubtless,  this  age  is  one  of  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of  education,  and  we 
have  good  hope  that  we,  too,  may  bear  our  share  in  dtreciing 
(even  if  we  be  denied  the  honour  of  originating,)  the  rapid 
march  of  mind.  To  the  universities  we  look,  with  the  affection 
of  a  Briton  to  his  second  parent,  as  to  those  bodies  which  must 

S've  stability  to  each  improvement  as  it  rises  on  the  horizon  of 
e  moral  as  well  as  political  hemisphere ;  and  while  we  regret 
their  slow  adoption  of  anything  newy  (and  we  are  new  ourselves, 
being  but  children  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,)  we  cannot  but 
consider  this  property  of  inertness  a  most  valuable  corrective  to 
the  mercurial  tendency  to  innovation  often  miscalled  by  the 
name  of  improvement.  But  let  once  any  change,  moral,  phy- 
sical, or  political,  receive  the  stamp  of  authority  which  tnese 
bodies  must  confer  where  they  approve,  and  we  are  sure  that 
this  sanction,  arising  from  judgment  and  conviction,  and  not 
from  haste  or  folly,  will  be  durable ;  and  we  hail  the  tardy  ac- 
cession of  our  last  ally  with  greater  joy  than  that  of  the  ninety 
and  nine,  who  earlier,  but  not  more  sincerely,  tendered  us  their 
alliance.  Hence  our  dreams  of  conquest, — and  yet  not  of  con- 
quest but  of  peace;  we  extend  the  branch  of  olive,  and,  with 
Harmodeus,  sheath  our  sword  in  a  myrtle  bough  ;  may  it  never 
again  be  drawn  but  in  concert  with  the  sons  of  learning. 

*  We  have  heard  of  one  member  of  a  College  posseising  in  bis  nrivate  rou- 
Keiim  from  seventy  to  eightj  casts,  princiiiaUy  of  living  members  of  the 
llniversit)*. 
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ABTICLE  X. 

BR  LEWINS  AND  MR  CRAIG  ver$ut  PHRENOLOGY. 

ScABC£LY  bad  we  told  our  readers  in  the  notices  appended 
to  our  last  number,  tbat  neither  Dr  Craigie  nor  Mr  Craig  bad 
ventured  to  publish  any  answer  to  Mr  Combers  evidence  on  the 
change  of  temper  consequent  on  disease  in  the  organ  of  Com« 
bativeness,  in  the  case  of  Mr  N.,  narrated  at  pace  352  of  No. 
!««,  when,  on  looking  into  the  appendix  attached  to  the  third 
and  last  part  of  the  late  Dr  Fletcher^s  *^  Rudiments  of  Ffaj- 
siology"^  just  then  brought  out,  we  were  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  letter  from  Mr  Craig,  apparently  intended  as  on  answer, 
and  embodied  in  a  very  gratuitous  attack  on  Phrendogy  and 
phrenologists,  by  Dr  Lewins  of  Leith,  and  the  latter  written  in 
a  spirit  of  acrimony  and  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  dilute, 
which  was  common  twenty  years  ago,  but  which  we  hopea  had 
long  disappeared  never  again  to  revive.  Dr  Lewins  is  the 
editor  of  the  part  of  Dr  Fletcher^s  Rudiments  referred  to,  and 
it  is  rather  curious  that  his  zeal  should  so  far  have  outrun  his 
better  judgment  as  to  have  led  him  to  solicit  a  reply  from  Mr 
Craig,  when  the  latter  was  so  little  inclined  to  the  contest  as  to 
preserve  silence  in  the  only  two  journals  where  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  narrated,  and  where,  consequently,  the  readers  could 
form  any  opinion  of  their  own.  Mr  Craig,  howevar,  has  fol- 
lowed a  very  judicious  course;  l^i,  because  he  has  published 
where  no  reply  can  be  given ;  and  ^  because  his  letter  contains 
merely  a  reiteration  of  hisformer  assertions  unsupported  by  a  sha- 
dow of  additional  proof,  and  is  therefore  wholW  undeserving  of 
notice^  But  as  neither  the  wrath  of  Dr  Lewins  nor  the 
simple  reiteration  of  assertions  by  Mr  Craig,  constitutes  lo- 
gical evidence  in  a  question  of  philosophy,  we  did  not  in- 
tend to  bestow  upon  their  jcmt  lucubraticHis  any  other  re- 
mark than  an  announcement  among  our  ^^  notices^  of  their  ex- 
istence. A  correspondent,  however,  who  was  long  a  diligent 
pupil  and  admirer  of  the  late  Dr  Fletcher,  has  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing able  communication,  to  which,  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Dr  Fletcher,  we  think  a  place  is  due,  and  we  give  it  accoro- 
ingly  with  great  pleasure. 

It  is  proper  to  premise  here,  that  the  only  ostensible  exciting 
cause  oi  Dr  Lewin'^s  wrath,  is  an  alleged  statement  by  the  phre- 
nologists, (where,  and  by  what  phrenologists,  Dr  Lewins  does 
not  specify y)  that  Dr  Fletcher  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
Philenology,  and  considered  its  principles  a&  philosophical.  Dr 
Lewins  denounces  this  statement  as  calumnious  ana  unsupport^ 
ed  by  any  thing  that  Dr  Fletcher  ever  said,  did,  or  wrote ;  and 
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he  id  very  indignant,  that  *^  Mr  George  Combe,  writer  to 
the  signet,^  should  dare  to  utter  flentiments  in  opposition  to 
^  Dr  David  Craigie,  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal,^ '*  AcademicuB,  a  distinguished  professor  of  Pnysiology^^ 
and  **  Mr  Craig,  a  respectable  medical  practitioner.  In  re« 
gard  to  Dr  Fletcher^s  real  opinions  on  the  subject  of  phre* 
nology,  we  refer  the  reader  with  confidence  to  the  facts  quoted 
by  our  correspondent,  Mr  Tait,  and  only  remark,  that  if  Dr 
Lewins  had  been  more  consistent  in  his  admiration  of  his  late 
friend;  and  more  imbued  with  his  ^rit  of  rational  and  labo- 
rious inquiry,  he  would  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity at  deriving  his  opinions  from  an  extensive  induction  of 
facts  m  a  science,  which  Dr  Fletcher  himself  expressly  declares 
can  be  refuted  only  by  continued  observation,  and  not  have 
rashly  committed  lumself  by  pronouncing  a  strongly  hostile 
opinion  against  daily  and  surety  advancing  truths,  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  which  will  tend  to  depreciate  his  own  repu« 
tBtion  as  a  philosophical  inquirer.  We  repeat,  that  we  con«der 
Mr  Craig'*s  letter  as  no  answer  to  Mr  Combe^  and  as  in  itsdf 
wholly  undeserving  of  reply,  and  that  it  is  only  in  justice  to 
Dr  Fletcher  and  the  cause  of  truth,  that  we  consider  Dr 
Lewins^s  attack  as  claiming  any  attention.  If  Mr  Craig  shall 
ever  come  fbrwanl  wiihjl^  in  proof  of  his  opinions,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  meet  him ;  but  till  then  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  space  to  dedicate  a  single  sentence  more  to  him.  We 
shall  not  even  attempt  either  to  save  ^  Mr  George  Combe^ 
writer  to  the  signet,*^  irom  the  awful  indignation  of  Dr  Lewins, 
or  to  explain  to  the  latter  how  it  happens,  that  a  man  who  has 
examined  a  subject  carefully,  and  scrutinised  its  evidence  by 
years  of  observation,  is  gentratiy  considered  to  be  better  qua- 
lified to  form  an  ophiion ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  less  daring 
and  less  presumptuous  in  expressing  it,  even  in  the  face  of  the  in*- 
trepid  hostility  of  those  who  have  never  studied  it,  than  the 
latter  are  in  assuming-  the  right  to  decide  without  any  regard 
to  the  force  and  beanng  of  evidence.  Omr  readers  can  see  the 
reason  (whether  Dr  Lewins  can  or  not,)  and  to  their  judgment 
we  leave  it. — Ebitoi. 

TO  TRB  KDITOR  OF  THB  FnBBIfOTX>GlCAli  JOmiNAt. 

SiB^«— It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  while  the  learned 
editor  of  the  posthumous  part  of  Dr  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of 
Physiology,  soouki  have  finishtd  the  task  consigned  to  him 
with  mudi  fidelity  and  ability^  be  should  have  thcKig^t  himself 
justified  in  sdding  an  afmodix  aniBst  Phrenology,  which  di- 
ifrinishes,  rather  than  enbatices)  the  value  of  the  work.  HoW-' 
far  he  was  wammled  in  doing  so  itam  the  text  or  private  notes 
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of  Dr  Fletcher'^s  invaluable  manuscript  we  know  not*  But 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  printed  work  itself,  from  an  in- 
delible impression  left  upon  our  minds,  and  from  extensive  notes 
in  our  possession,  taken  during  two  winters'  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  Dr  Fletcher,  we,  unhesitatingly,  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion that  he  assumed  no  such  high  grounds  against  Phrenology 
as  the  appendix  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  prepared  to  shew,  on  the  best  authority,  his  Rudiments 
of  Physiology,  that  he  admitted  the  most  important  pointscon- 
tended  for  by  phrenologists. 

On  reading  the  first  sentence  of  the  appendix  by  Robert 
Lewins,  M.D.,  we  were  remarkably  struck  with  the  acrimony 
of  the  author's  remarks,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  his  true 
motives  for  appearing  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-phrenologists. 
This  we  endeavoured  to  explain  by  supposing,  that  he  had 
either  espoused  a  bad  cause,  or  received  some  personal  or  pro- 
fessional offence  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  Phrenology.  But 
no  such  thing.  His  desire  to  appear  in  public  on  such  a  mo- 
mentous question,  originated  in  a  purer  source.  His  unac- 
quaintance  ^^  with  metaphysical  reading'"  makes  him  shy  the 
**  subtle  phrenolorist"  on  that  "  debateable  ground ;''  but,  being 
"  fully  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  "medical  claims'*  of 
phrenologists,  he  ventures  to  discuss  their  pretensions  in  this 
department  of  their  science.  And  though,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  is  thus  only  half-armed  for  the  contest,  he 
adventures  patriotically  to  attack  the  "  lofty  position  which  the 
Edinburgh  phrenologists,  in  particular,  have  lately  attempted 
to  assume." 

The  Doctor  is  evidently  offended  at  the  great  progress  Phre- 
nology is  making  throughout  this  and  other  countries,  and  re- 
grets, we  doubt  not,  that  he  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  share  the 
honours  which  its  progress  sheds  upon  its  advocates.  He  ap- 
pears to  make  light  of  the  assertions  of  phrenologists,  that  the 
science  is  embraced  by  the  most  celebrated  physiologists  in 
Europe.  The  names  of  Broussais,  Andral,  Cloquet,  Vimont, 
Johnson,  Eiliotson,  Hunter,  Macnish,  Mackintosh,  Evanson, 
Drummond,  Otto,  Hoppe,  Kieser,  Harrison,  Jacob,  Carmi- 
chael,  Barlow,  Conolly,  &c.  &c.  are  nothing  in  his  opinion, 
provided  Magendie,  Tiedemann,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  Professor 
Alison  be  against  Phrenology.  These,  together  with  Dr  Lewins, 
are  the  only  persons  "  fully  competent"  to  rive  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  "  Dr  Fletcher  too,"  says  Dr  Lewins,  "  has  been 
represented  by  the  Edinburgh  phrenologists  as  favourable  to 
them ;"  **  but  I  have  evidence  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
the  contrary."  Dr  Fletcher  is  certainly  not  an  antiphrenologist. 
In  the  foot-note  appended  to  page  1^,  he  says,  he  is  "  desirous 
that  the  thing  should  have  fair  play,"  and  that  he  **  impUdtly 
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believes  some  of  the  leading  facts.**     But  how  far  he  and  phre- 
nologists agree,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passages  from 
his  work.    He  admits,  at  page  96,  that  "  the  faculty  of  thinking 
is  seated  in  the  brain  ;^  "  that  the  number  and  extent  of  these 
intellectual  operations  bear  an  exact  relation  in  all  animals  to 
the  degree  (  f  organization  of  the  brain.'*'     At  page  103  he  says, 
that  **  we  seem  to  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  in  any  particular  mental  function  is  alwofjSy  in  general, 
found  connected  with  a  certain  degree  of  development  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  brain,  and  that  this  particular  part  of  the 
brain  is  subservient,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  particular 
mental   functions  in  question  ;""  thus  clearly   admittmg,   with 
phrenologists,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  manifested  by 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  each  particular  faculty  de- 
pends  upon  its  own  particular  part  of  the  brain.     These  are  the 
two  grand  positions  on  which  phrenologists  take  their  stand,  and 
on  these  Dr  Fletcher  and  they  are  at  one.     The  only  doubt  he 
seems  to  entertain  is,  "  Whether  such  a  particular  development 
of  the  brain  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character 
of  the  skull,   to   be  ascertained    through   the   integuments  ?" 
**  This  is  the  question,'*  says  he,  "  which  furnishes  the  chief  bone 
of  contention  between  phrenologists  and  their  opponent s.''^    This 
is  an  objection  that  was  keenly  urged  by  the  late  Dr  Gordon, 
and    successfully   refuted    in  the   Phrenological   Journal   and 
Combe's   System   of  Phrenology.      The  objection   is   to   Dr 
Fletcher,  however,  only  a  difliculty  ;  for  he  states  distinctly  at 
page  104,  that  •'  even  though  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  plates  of  the  skull  were  less  than  it  actually  is,  it  would  not 
furnish  a  fair  objection    to  the   conclusions   of  Phrenology.'' 
**  The  whole  question  of  Phrenology,"  says  he,  "  is  one  which 
cannot  be  determined  by  reasoning,  but  by  careful  and  long  conti- 
nued observation."     This  is  a  conclusion  in  which  he  and  phre- 
nologists cordially  agree ;  and  the  latter  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  cultivated  this  field  with  such  success  as  to  warrant 
them  in  giving  Phrenology  the  name  of  a  science.     It  is  only 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Fletcher  to  say,  that  all  the  objec- 
tions advanced  by  Gordon,  Milligan,  and  Stone,  authors  on 
whom  the  Editor  of  his  work  looks  as  indubitable  authorities  in 
rJI  matters  relating  to  Phrenology,  were  carefully  and  success- 
fully refuted  by  him.    And  we  well  remember  putting  the  Ques- 
tion to  him  one  day  after  lecture,  Whether  or  not  any  oi  the 
arguments  of  antiphrenologists  would  tend  to  weaken  or  over- 
turn the  doctrines  of  phrenologists  ?  To  which  he  replied  with 
emphasis,  "  None.     To  be  successful,  they  must  take  up  new 
grounds — the  field  of  observation  alone^— or  phrenologists  are 
quite  secure."     Were  farther  evidence  necesaeury  to  prove  Dr 
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Fletcher^s  beariog  towards  Phrenology,  many  of  his  observatioDs 
ia  the  chapters  on  the  Senses,  Sleep,  &c  might  be  quoted  to 
strengthen  or  confirm  that  already  adduced.  It  only  surprises 
us,  then,  that  Dr  Lewins  should  have  endeavoured  to  twist  or 
misrepresent  Dr  Fietcher^s  real  opinion  on  the  subject  before 
us,  seeing  that  it  was  quite  impossible — ^from  the  evidence  of 
his  work  itself — to  place  tiim  among  the  opponents  of  the  sdenc^ 

After  telling  us,  no  new  story,  that  Magendie,  Grordon,  and 
Milligan,  were  against  Phrenology,  and  as  if  he  was  conscious 
that  this  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficiently  powerful  argument  to 
overthrow  the  science,  Dr  Lewins  draws  support  from  another 
quarter,  one,  in  short,  which  betrays  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject  which  he  voluntarily  comes  forward  to  attack.  *^  Be- 
sides,^ says  he,  ^^  many  of  the  striking  experiments  of  phreno- 
logists which  have  been  considered  decisive  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine,  were  made  on  classes  of  individuals  whose  character 
and  habits,  in  general,  were  perfectly  known-^-convicted  crimi- 
nals, for  instance,  and  inmates  of  penitentiaries  or  mad-houses,^ 
&c.  Is  Dr  Lewins  really  in  earnest  when  he  expresses  himself 
thus,  or  has  he  a  little  or  the  wag  in  lus  composition,  and  is  he 
cooueting  all  the  time  ?  or  does  he  think  the  public  so  eaaly 
gulled  as  to  swallow  declamation  instead  of  argument?  If 
the  latter,  we  can  assure  him  he  has  formed  too  low  an  estimate 
of  public  judgment.  And  we  now  put  the  question  to  him 
with  all  seriousness,  Does  be  not  consider  this,  a  Ultimate  field 
for  observation,— one  of  those,  in  fact,  in  which  onhr  the  science 
could  be  successfully  established  ?  This  is  the  fiela  which  Gall 
cultivated  with  such  advantage  as  enabled  him  to  locate  the 
greater  part  of  the  organs  which  the  phrenologists  of  the  present 
day  hold  as  established, — the  field  in  which  Dr  Fletcher  re- 
commended his  pupils  to  make  their  observations, — the  position 
on  which  all  phrenologists  take  their  stand,  and  on  which  they 
are  willing  to  rest  the  fate  of  their  science.  Whether  or  not 
they  can  divine  ^'  real  character,^  is  a  questbn  that  can  only  be 
decided  by  experience ;  but  that  it  has  i>een  done  to  a  nearness 
is  fully  testified  by  Combers  visits  to  Dublin,  Newcastle,  and 
Glasgow,* 

The  next  assertion  of  Dr  Lewins  is,  that  phrenologists  afiirm 
that  they  see  with  anatomical  eyes.-f-     It  is  unfortunate  for  this 

*  See  manj  cases  in  Phrenological  Journal. 

f  This  anertion,  we  doubt  not,  is  a  mere  echo  of  that  which  Dr  Milligan 
made  in  hb  note  to  Magendie*8  Phyaiolo^y.  It  ia  odd  to  be  advanced  by 
Spurzheim,  but  that  opinion  is  not  entertfdned  bj  any  enlightened  pfarenolo- 

fist  of  the  present  daj.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  me- 
ullary  matter  of  the  brain, — an  arrangement  in  which  Ticdemann  in  most 
part  agrees, — might  have  led  Spurzbeim  to  believe  that  he  saw  farther  than 
other  phrenologists. 
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averment  that  it  is  not  true.  Phrenologists  have  all  along  de- 
clared, that  the  function  of  no  organ  can  be  discovered  by  dis- 
section. In  regard  to  Monro  and  Barclay  not  embracing  the 
science,  we  have  to  observe,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
from  what  we  know  of  old  age.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
by  a  modem  author,  that  ^^  as  to  antiphrenologists  really  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  they  oppose,  there  can  scarcely  be 
one.  Persons  hostile  to  Phrenology  cannot  take  the  pains  ne- 
cessary to  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  In 
doing  so  they  would  become  phrenologists.^  So  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  time  of  life  to  which  both  these  eminent  men  had 
arrived  before  Phrenology  became  a  subject  of  anatomical  con- 
troversy, fully  accounts  for  them  not  embracing  the  "  New 
Philosophy,^  since  neither  of  them  could  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  would  enable  him 
to  defend  himself  in  public  controversy.  At  all  events,  we 
can  refer  Dr  Lewins  to  several  professional  gentlemen  in  the 
catalogue  of  those  already  mentioned,  as  having  embraced  the 
science,  who  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  anatomists  to  any  of 
those  whom  he  has  chosen  to  point  out. 

Dr  Lewins  prudently  passes  over  the  observations  and  expe- 
riments of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr  Stone,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  physiologists  (very  few,  we  dare  say)  utterly 
refute  the  doctrine  as  taught  by  Combe  !  We  express  our  un- 
feigned regret  that  Dr  Lewins^  prudem^e  did  not  appear  in  the 
first  instead  of  the  last  paragraph  ;  but  hope  that,  should  he  su- 
perintend a  second  edition  of  Dr  Fletcher^s  unparaUeled  work, 
which  we  doubt  not  will  soon  be  required,  he  will  take  the  hifit 
to  leave  out  the  appendix,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  improve  it. 
And  were  Dr  Fletcher  ever  again  to  appear  on  tliis  earth,  we 
are  convinced  he  would  do  one  of  two  things, — ^bum  the  appen- 
dix, or  for  its  sake  disclaim  all  connection  with  the  booK  to 
which  it  is  appended. 

With  regard  to  the  case  on  which  Dr  Lewins  comments,  as 
an  important  one  for  his  side  of  the  question,  we  need  say  no- 
thing, as  the  details  are  already  before  the  public,  and  they  can 
determine  its  merits  for  themselves.     I  am,  &c. 

W.  Tait. 

14  Drummond  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PATRIOTISM.    By 

Mr  W.  B.  H0DO8OM. 

(Continued  from  p.  613.) 

TiiK  human  race,  like  the  individual,  advances  in  wisdom 
step  by  step,  and  gains  knowledge  by  experience ;  and  the  uni- 
form failure  of  all  designs  to  aggrandize  one  nation  by  the  ruin 
of  another,  must  sooner  or  later  spread  a  conviction  of  their  fu- 
tility, as  well  as  of  their  injustice.  Men  wiU  wonder  at  the 
folly  of  believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  can  be 
free,  and  virtuous,  and  happy,  because,  or  even  so  long  as, 
those  of  another  are  enslaved,  barbarous,  and  miserable.  As 
they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  end  of  their  being, 
their  common  nature  and  rights,  the  close  connexion  and  mu- 
tual dependence  of  their  interests,  they  will  cease  to  think  a 
fellow-man  an  enemy  because  a  mountain  rises,  or  a  river  or  a 
sea  flows  between  them,*  and  all  national  hostilities  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind 
at  large,  whatever  their  climate,  their  language,  their  colour,  or 
their  creed. 

Nations  themselves  owe  their  origin  to  those  very  principles, 
which,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  have  so  habi- 
tually violated.  In  distant  ages  we  see  the  world  parcelled  out 
into  tribes  among  whom  the  greatest  jealousy  existed ;  however 
insignificant  the  boundary  between  their  respective  territories, 
it  sufficed  to  foster  an  exclusive  spirit.  When,  however,  a 
powerful  enemy  appeared,  these  tribes  felt  that  their  common 
safety  could  be  preserved  only  by  united  efforts;  they  com- 
bined accordingly,  forgetting  their  distinctions;  and  though 
these  unions  might  be  frequently  dissolved,  still  they  were  re- 
newed, and  thus  were  scattered  and  defenceless  tribes  consoli- 
dated into  mighty  nations.  Union  paved  the  way  for  civiliza- 
tion,  and  civiUzation,  in  it3  turn,  gave  the  union  strength  and 
perpetuity.  Before  the  Saxon  invasion,  our  own  island  was 
inhabited  by  small  tribes,  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with 
each  other,  and  each  as  proud  of  its  own  independence  as  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  present  day*  Soon  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Saxons,  we  find  the  Heptarchy  established — ^seven  distinct 
governments,  among  which  the  same  mutual  jealousy  still  pre- 
vailed.   At  last  there  arose  an  able  king,  who  effected  the  com- 

*  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  Interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

CowFER,  Ta9k,  B.  ii. 
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bination  of  them  all  into  a  great  state.  The  state  thus  formed 
continued  gradually  to  extend  its  limits,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous invasions  and  changes  of  dynasty,  united  under  one 
head  and  with  common  interests,  until  it  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  England.  Still  we  find  the  same  exclusiveness  exist- 
ing between  the  English  and  Scotch.  Insuperable  barriers 
seemed  to  oppose  their  connexion,  for  they  were  divided  by 
both  a  river  and  a  mountain ;  if  these  were  ever  crossed  by 
either  party,  it  was  to  commit  devastation  and  outrage.  This 
mutual  hostility  was  increased  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
Edwards  First  and  Second  to  subdue  Scotland,  and  three  hun- 
dred years  were  filled  with  almost  continual  war.  The  ascen- 
sion of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603, 
though  much  opposed  at  the  time,  served  to  mitigate  this  reci- 
procal animosity,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  union  of 
the  two  countries  a  little  more  than  a  c*entury  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding the  awful  prognostications  of  evil  uttered  at  the 
Eriod.  Since  that  time  the  interests  of  both  countries  have 
en  identified,  our  jealousies  are  djring  away,  and  even  our 
love  of  country  is  no  longer  bounded  by  the  ranges  of  the  Che- 
viot or  the  water  of  the  Tweed,  but  embraces  all  between 
John-o-Groat*s  House  and  Land''s  End.  We  talk  of  ourselves 
less  as  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  than  as  Britons ;  it  is  in  the 
prosperity  of  Britain  that  we  are  now  interested.  I  have  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  history  of  our  own  country,  because  it  is 
most  generally  known ;  but  the  same  principle,  modified  by 
circumstances,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  rise  and  progress  of 
every  nation. 

The  same  principle  of  community  of  interests,  which  has 
created  nations,  must  also  cement  the  union  between  one  nation 
and  another.  Doubtless,  difference  in  language,  and  distance 
of  country,  put  limits  to  the  centralization  of  government,  and 
render  it  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  states  should  be  li- 
terally amalgamated.  But,  in  order  that  nations  be  united  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  common  welfare,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  speak  one  common  language,  or  be  subject  to  one  common 
government.*  Accordingly,  we  see  nations  overlooking  more 
and  more  their  points  of  difference,  and  banding  together  for 
the  promotion  of  the  same  ends.  We  see  this  process  ffoing  on 
in  our  intercourse  with  France ;  we  hear  no  more  of  tne  blas- 
phemous and  inhuman  doctrine  of  natural  enmity,  foes  by  si- 
tuation. The  two  countries  are  altogether  on  more  friendly 
terms;  and  the  recent  attempts  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
union  furnish  us  with  reasons  to  anticipate  a  still  closer  and 
more  amicable  connexion.  It  may  be  said  that  leagues  amon^ 
nations  are  constantly  made,  and  as  constantly  dissolved  ;  and 

*  Schl^*a  PhUoB.  of  Hist  vol  IL  ISa 
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that  therefore  permanent  union  among  all  nations  is  a  thing 
ithpossible.  Argum^fits  of  this  nature  are  founded  on  the  his- 
tory  of  the  great  ancient  empires,  whose  fate  is  hdd  by  many 
to  prove  the  instability  of  all  human  government  But  sum 
analogies  are  utterly  fallacious.  I  have  already  shewn  that  the 
empires  of  antiquity  were  founded  on  principles  the  very  oppo* 
site  of  those  for  wnich  I  now  contend,  and  which  modern  go- 
vernments are  proceedine  to  adopt.  Their  policy  was  to  raise 
themselves  by  the  downfall  of  others ;  to  exalt  the  few  by  the 
subiection  of  the  many  ;  not  to  identify  the  interests  of  other 
nations  with  their  own,  to  join  them  on  terms  of  equality,  to 
admit  them  to  equal  rights,  and  so  promote  the  good  oi  alL 
Their  decline,  therefore,  merely  tends  to  establish,  tnat  the  p»- 
manent  existence  of  any  single  state  must  depend  on  its  recog- 
nition of  the  rie^hts  of  others. 

It  now  remains  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  some  of  the  various 
causes  which  have  operated,  or  which  are  still  operating,  to  de- 
stroy the  spirit  of  national  exclusiveness.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Reformation.  When  the  torch  which  was  lighted  in 
England  by  Wicklifie,  was  carried  by  Jerome  into  continental 
Europe,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  Huss  and  Luther, 
thousands,  roused  by  the  signal,  gathered  round  the  standards 
of  religious  liberty.  Men  then  began  to  feel  that  love  of  free- 
dom, and  hatred  of  spiritual  tyranny,  were  stronger  bands  of 
union  than  community  of  country.  In  the  words  of  an  elo- 
quent and  profound  writer  :—r 

**  A  Ihreuer  and  more  immediate  interest  than  naticmal  advan- 
tages or  patriotism,  and  entirely  independent  of  civil  relations, 
beglm  to  actuate  whole  states  and  individual  citizens ;  an  inte- 
rest capable  of  uniting  numerous  and  distant  nations,  while  it 
was  frequently  wanting  among  the  subjects  of  the  same  govern- 
ment. With  the  reformed  inhabitant  of  Geneva,  for  instance, 
of  England,  of  Germany,  or  of  Holland,  the  French  Calvinist 

g>s8essed  a  point  of  union  which  he  had  not  with  his  own 
atholic  fellow-citizens.  Thus  he  ceased  in  one  important  par- 
ticultir  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  single  state,  and  to  confine  his  at- 
tention and  bis  s3rmpathies  to  that  alone.  His  views  extended; 
he  learned  to  connect  his  own  fortunes  with  the  fate  of  his  own 
religion  in  other  countries,  and  to  identify  their  cause  with  his 
own.  Princes  now  ventured,  for  the  first  time,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  affairs  of  other  countries  in  their  own  councils,  and  to 
expect  attention  and  assistance.  External  occurrences  are,  for 
the  first  time,  interwoven  with  domestic  policy,  and  that  aid  is 
readily  accorded  to  the  religious  confederate  which  would  have 
been  refused  to  the  mere  neighbour,  and  still  more  to  the  dis- 
tant foreigner.  The  inhabitant  of  the  palatinate  leaves  his  na- 
tive country  to  fight  side  by  side  with  his  r^gious  associate  of 
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France  against  the  coramon  enemy  of  their  faith.  The  Hiligue-' 
not  draws  his  sword  against  the  country  which  persecutes  him, 
and  sheds  his  bkxKl  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Holland. 
Swiss  is  arrayed  against  Swiss,  Grerman  amnst  German,  to  de- 
cide the  succession  of  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and 
Seine.  The  Dane  crosses  the  Eider,  and  the  Swede  the  Baltic, 
to  break  the  chains  which  are  forged  for  the  freedom  of  Ger- 
many,'** 

The  French  revolution  also,  which  shook  the  foundations  of 
arlritrary  power  in  every  country,  did  much  to  destroy  national 
antipathy,  by  leaguing  together  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  dis- 
tant lanas,  by  creating  new  and  powerful  bonds  of  union ;  and 
though  the  outrages  in  which  that  event  terminated  delayed  the 
prepress  of  libertVi  in  whose  name  they  were  committed,  still, 
as  it  has  been  well  observed,  the  surface  of  national  antipathy 
was  broken  up«  a  party,  which  has  gradually  increased  in 
strength,  was  rormed  in  favour  of  France,  the  events  of  the  late 
revolution  greatly  removed  the  evil  impression  of  the  first,  and 
time  has  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  the  jealousy  which  so  long 
existed  between  France  and  other  countries,  especially  our  owmf 

Again,  the  progress  of  science  and  literature  among  nations 
has  contributed  much,  and  will  yet  contribute  more,  to  overthrow 
the  barriers  which  have  too  long  existed  between  them  ;  while  it 
will  not,  as  religious  creeds  have  too  often  done,  substitute  dis- 
tinctions of  another  kind.  When  men  shall  be  engaged  in  si- 
milar pursuits,  all  tending  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual and  die  race,  national  hostilities  will  be  forgotten  in 
the  predominant  desire  fbv  the  improvement  of  the  world. 
When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  occasional  instances  which 
have  hitherto  occurred,  when,  for  example,  we  remember  that, 
in  1810,  when  the  jealousies  between  this  island  and  France 
ran  highest,  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French  Institute  to 

•  SchUler's  Historjr  of  the  Thirty  Yeirs'  Wir,  voL  i  p.  47. 

Ab  an  instance  I  mijr  quote  the  reascming  which  Darila  attributes  to  the 
Protestant  preachers,  when  the  proposal  to  demand  succours  ftom  Queen 
Elizabeth  aoainst  the  League  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  advantage 
would  thus  be  given  to  the  English,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Fiance.  **  I 
predicant!,  che  in  tutte  le  deUberationi  ottenevano  mndiasinia  autoriti,  k  erano 
a  guisa  d*onicoli  veoerati,  allegavano  non  dover  A  tener  conto  di  queste  cost 
terrene^  ove  si  tratta  della  dottrina  celeste,  e  della  propagatione  della  parola  di 
Dio,  e  perd  convenirsi  vilipendere  ogn*  altra  consioeratione  pur  che  fosse  pro- 
teCta  la  religione,  e  confirmata  la  libertA  della  fedeu^— Davfla,  Guerre  Civlli 
di  Francia»  Ub.  iii  The  same  effect  was  produced  in  an  opposite  way.  The 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  being  deranged  by  the  Hefonnation,  mutual  in- 
tsrest  produced  alliances  among  nations  irrespectively  of  religious  differences. 
**  So  strangely  did  the  previous  dissensions  of  the  world,  beginning  in  spiritual 
hate,  yet  tend  to  cement  the  political  relations  of  states  which  differed  in 
their  religious  creeds.'*— Nugent*s  fiife  of  Hampden,  vol  L  p.  111. 

t  Biilwer,  EngUiid  and  (he  English,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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Sir  Humphrey  Davy  for  his  chemical  discoveries,*  and  that,  too, 
against  the  wish  of  Napoleon  himself,  I  think  we  can  scarcely 
overrate  the  power  of  common  pursuit  of  science,  in  unitiiif^ 
mankind  with  a  bond  of  common  fellowship. 

The  same  result  will  be  advanced  by  the  increased  rapidity 
and  ease  of  communication  among  ditferent  countries,  and  the 
consequently  augmented  freedom  of  intercourse,  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  habits,  sentiments,  and  thought.  Nations  will  feel  an 
increased  interest  in  each  other^s  proceedings,  and  an  increased 
anxiety  for  each  other's  welfare.  Separated  as  they  now  are, 
and  slow  as  is  even  the  present  communication  among  them, 
events  which  happen  in  one  country  become  old,  and  lose  thdr 
interest  before  tney  reach  the  rest ;  distance  of  place  produces 
the  same  result  as  distance  of  time ;  events  in  the  history  of  our 
own  island  a  hundred  years  ago  scarcely  excite  our  attention ; 
they  pass  coldly  over  our  ear ;  we  reason  upon  them  indeed, 
but  it  is  because  they  apply  to  present  occurrences ;  they  rouse 
no  vivid  emotions,  no  altemations  between  hope  and  fear,  cer- 
tainty and  doubt.  But  the  day''s  news  are  regarded  with  very 
different  feelings ;  they  occupy  our  whole  mind  ;  they  form  the 
subject  of  ordinary  conversation  ;  they  excite  us  to  inquiry  and 
serious  reflection.  And  so  it  is  with  events  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Facts  have  lost  their  freshness,  their  awakening  power, 
when  they  reach  us  long  after  their  occurrence ;  and  we  may 
see  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  opposite  circumstances  in  the 
increased  anxiety  and  attention  with  which,  during  late  years, 
intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  continental  governments  has 
been  expected  and  received.  + 

Much,  indeed  every  thing,  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  system 
of  ceremonies  or  metaphysical  subtleties,  whose  character  can 
change  with   change  of  country ;    when  its  doctrines  shall  be 

*  Nahum  Capen's  Life  of  Spurzbeim,  and  Paris*  Life  of  Dav^.  Another 
example  may  be  mentioned.  Catharine  the  First  of  Russia,  with  that  mu- 
nificence for  which  she  was  so  justly  distinguished,  settled  a  pension  on  Euler, 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  which  he  had  i  endered  to  the  Russian  academy  ; 
and,  be  it  told  to  her  honour,  when  Euler  resigned  his  situation  in  the  St 
Petersburg  academy,  and  retired  to  Berlin,  it  was  still  regularly  paid,  though 
Russia  and  Prussia  were  then  in  open  hostilities. — Wilson's  Biography  of  the 
Blind,  p.  70. 

t  Even  wilh  our  present  knowle<ige,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  probable 
limits  to  the  speed  which  may  yet  be  given  to  communication  of  thought. 
The  recent  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  appears  to  have  occur- 
red simultaneously  to  two,  if  not  three,  individuals  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  if  carried  out,  promises  to  render  the  words  of  the  Abb^  Morellet 
an  actual  truth,  instead  of  a  bold  figure  of  speech.  **  C'est  une  chose  v^- 
tablement  singuliere,  comment  d'une  extrdmitdde  la  terre  il'autre,  on  peut 
se  trouver  ai  bien  d*accord;  on  dirait  qn  unJU  electriguey  traversant  le  monde, 
communique  nos  ide^s  et  nos  impressions  reciproques." 
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comprised  in  the  paternity  of  God,  and  the  consequent  frater- 
nity of  man ;  and  its  duties  summed  up  in  piety  to  the  one,  and 
benevolence  to  the  other. 

I  cannot  now  trace  further  the  operation  of  these  and  other 
causes  which  are,  even  at  this  moment,  fermenting  beneath  the 
surface  of  society,  and  altering  its  whole  constitution, — giving 
the  man  of  science  the  assurance  that  every  discovery  he  makes 
is  enlarging  the  dominion  of  all  mankind  over  nature, — teach- 
ing the  lover  of  freedom  that  of  every  blow  which  is  given  to 
tyranny  in  one  country,  the  shock  is  felt  in  every  other,— carry- 
ing over  land  and  over  sea  the  influence  of  acts  and  thoughts  of 
noble  minds  in  the  most  distant  regions, — joining  together  all 
lovers  of  their  species,  however  separated  by  space, — and  gra« 
dually  identifying  every  individual  with  the  great  cause  of 
humanity. 

I  have  now  completed  the  observations  which  I  proposed  to 
make  on  patriotism  or  zeal  for  country.  I  have  given  my  rea- 
sons for  condemning,  not  the  feeling  itself,  but  the  indiscrimi- 
nate applause  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  high  or  rather  supreme 
rank  which  it  has  attained  among  the  virtues.*  I  would  repeat 
what  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  reprobate  our  domestic  and  social  affec- 
tions, our  love  of  frienas,  our  love  of  country,  as  selfish  and 
oppc^ed  to  sound  benevolence.  I  contend  not  for  their  extinc- 
tion, which  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  but  for  their  due 
regulation.  When  guided  by  reaspn  and  enlightened  principles, 
they  are  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  benevolence  itself.  To 
love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  is  the  highest  injunction  even 
of  Christianity.  It  is  the  man  who  loves  his  children  most  de- 
votedly who  can  enter  most  deeply  into  a  parents  feelings.  The 
same  love  of  country,  which,  unguided  by  benevolence,  may 
prompt  us  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  other  nations,  will,  when 
guided  by  benevolence,  enable  us  better  to  appreciate,  and  more 
to  respect,  the  love  which  other  nations  bear  to  their  countr)'. 
Though  we  did  not  love  our  own  home,  or  our  own  land,  we 
might  perhaps  pity  the  condition  of  the  kidnapped  Negro,  and 
condemn  the  injustice  of  the  trafiicker  in  his  flesh,  but  where 
would  be  the  intense  sympathy  with  which  we  make  the  case 
our  own?  Where  the  depth  of  indignation  with  which  we 
resent  the  injury,  as  if  oiFered  to  ourselves  ?  He  who  loves  not 
what  is  near  will  be  indifferent  to  what  is  remote ;  and  he  who 
loves  not  the  individual  can  have  no  true  fellow-feeling  for  the 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks .-  ^*  The  philosopbj  of  this  age  has  weak- 
ened  tht  pr^jvdiee  of  naUonalitj ;  but  it  has  reached  the  ftirther  stage  of  esti- 
mating the  great  value  of  the  primeiple.''  Of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  it  was 
justly  said  by  A.  W.  Schiegel,  ^*  II  itait  ^minemment  Anglais  par  son  patriot- 
isme,  et  cosmopolite  par  I'abscnce  des  pr^jug^s  nationaux.** 
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race.  A  s  love  of  country  is  purest  and  stmtfgest  when  it  springs 
from  the  charities  of  home ;  so  philanthropy  can  have  no 
sounder  or  deeper  foundation  than  in  the  love  of  our  country- 
men, whom,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  our  countrymen, 
by  the  close  communion  of  interests  and  of  feelings  which  that 
word  involves,  nature  has  recommended  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  our  hearts.  What  the  root  is  to  the  trunk,  the  trunk  is  to 
the  branches.  And  as  the  tree  which  is  bound  to  its  native  soil, 
and  nourished  by  a  thousand  roots,  rises  with  a  strong  and  up- 
right stem,  and  flings  wide  its  shady  boughs, — so  the  love  of 
country  rooted  in  the  numerous  domestic  relations  is  at  once  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  likely  to  expand  into  universal  be- 
nevolence.* 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  important  to  exa- 
mine  this  subject  as  much  as  possible  apart  from  the  influence 
of  early  habit  and  education,  and  the  dehisive  charms  with  which 
literature  generally,  and  more  especially  poetry,  have  invested 
it  Too  much  of  poetry,  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Bums,  has  been  devoted  to  the  exaltation  of  ill-regulated  feel- 
ings. It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  adorn  wlmtever  it 
touches,  and,  considering  the  general  predominance  of  evil  pas- 
aona,  it  is  not  surpri^ng  that  the  poetry  which  borrows  from 
them  its  inspiration  should  be  so  generally  acceptable.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  genius  has  been  too  often  employed  in  scrflen- 
ing  down  the  odiousness  of  vice,  and  rendering  it  attractive. 
The  propensity,  which  of  all  others  is  the  lowest  when  uncon- 
trolled,— its  triumph  over  all  moral  obligation,  have  called  forth 
more  eloquent  poetry  than  any  other  feeling.  Such  writings 
melt  the  heart  and  excite  the  sympathies  of  every  raader,  even 
though  he  may  condemn  their  spirit ;  and  it  is  this  influence 
which  is  to  be  most  earnestly  deprecated.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  chief  evil  of  vice  is  its  grossness.  But  certainly  in  no  other 
form  is  it  to  others  less  daneerous  or  seducing.  The  drunken* 
ness  of  the  sot  can  call  form  no  feeling  but  disgust  and  com- 

•  Life  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  by  his  Son,  vol.  1.  p.  77.  Coleridge,  Zapolya, 
P.  I.  Act.  IV.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  Ode  to  6eorg;iana«  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. Table-Talk,  ii,  228.  Letters,  &c.  vol.  L  p.  66-1836.  Letter  from 
Pope  to  Swift,  quoted  in  Coleridge's  Letters,  &c.  ii  p.  56.  <'  The  extensive 
circle  of  general  philanthropy,  which,  in  the  present  stage  of  human  nature, 
comprehends  In  its  cirmmfefence  the  destinies  of  the  whole  spedes,  originat- 
ed aud  still  proceeds  from  that  narrower  circle  of  domestic  affections,  whidi 
first  set  IhniU  to  the  empire  of  selfishness,  and,  by  purifying  the  panions  and 
enlarging  the  affections  of  mankind,  has^ven  to  the  views  of  benevolence  ao 
increasing  and  illimitable  expansion,  which  will  finally  diffuse  happiness  and 
peace  over  the  wliole  sur^e  of  the  world." — Headlong  Hidl,  c.  XV.  This 
principle,  besides  its  many  other  applications,  furnishes  the  true  reason  against 
the  celibacy  uf  the  clergy,  which  even  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Essays  iq>prove0^ 
when  he  says  that  childless  men  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  their  race,  and 
which  Cobbelt,  in  his  History  of  the  Heformation,  so  perversely  defends. 
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passion ;  from  this  no  evil  moral  influence  is  to  be  feared,  it  may 
even  produce  a  eood  effect ;  the  Spartaos  intoxicated  their  slaves 
to  teach  their  children  abhorrence  of  the  vice.  It  is  the  tipsy 
mirth  and  jollity  of  such  sentimental  revellers,  such  inspired  ba- 
chanalians  as  Anacreon,  agmnst  which  we  must  ffuard.  We  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  gross  debauchery  of  the  sensualist ; 
it  is  the  description 

^  Of  cheerful  crestures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overbcwthig  of  the  heart. 
And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  lid  of  age  to  turn  its  coune  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood.** 

It  is  such  poetry — such  descriptions  as  these  which  enervate  all 
moral  strength,  and  sap  the  energy  of  virtuous  determination* 

The  more  ferocious  passions  also  have  been  ennobled  by  the 
same  means.  As  an  elegant  writer  justly  observes,  ^^  We  do  not 
behold  the  destroyers  of  mankind  with  the  detestation  due  to 
their  crimes ;  because  we  have  been  inured  almost  from  our  in- 
fancy to  listen  to  the  praises  that  have  been  wantonly  lavished 
on  them  by  the  most  exquisite  poetry.  The  Muses,  to  apply  the 
words  of  an  ancient  lync,  *  have  concealed  and  decorated  the 
bloody  sword  with  wreaths  of  myrtle.**  **♦  Thus  the  poetry  of 
Homer  has  done  more  than  we  can  well  conceive  to  invest  cruelty 
and  bloodthirstiness  with  a  character  of  moral  grandeur  and  sub* 
limity.  Alexander  proposed  Achilles  as  a  model  to  himself,  and 
wd\  did  he  imitate  his  example.  The  poetry  of  every  age  is, 
in  some  measure,  the  reflection  of  its  spirit  and  its  manners,  and 
as  the  human  race  progresses,  and  the  higher  powers  attain  pre- 
dominance, so  will  poetry  assume  a  more  elevated  character. 
And  we  need  hardly  mstitute  a  comparison  between  the  selfish 
and  the  benevolent, — the  nobler  and  the  baser  principles  of  our 
nature,  as  to  thm  intrinsic  fitness  for  poetry ."f  Surely  the  infi- 
nite wonders  of  our  moral  constitution,  the  glories  of  our  im- 
mortal destiny,  the  mysteries  and  unfathomable  extent  of  crea- 
tion, are  not  less  calculated  to  excite  poetical  enthusiasm, — to 
call  forth  the  energies  of  mind, — less  capable  of  extensive  com- 
binations of  thought — of  heart-stirring  associations, — ^less  fitted  to 
receive  the  rich  and  warm  colouring  of  fancy,  than  the  clash  of 
armies  or  the  din  of  battle.  Surely  there  is  something  more 
sublime,  more  ennobling,  more  inspiring,— in  short,  more  fitted 
to  prompt  the  very  highest  efforts  of  imagination, — to  wing  the 
fligtit  or  the  most  soaring  ^nius,  in  universal  benevolence,  in 
disinterested  philanthropy,  m  the  abandonment  of  every  selfish 

*  AdTentuier,  No.  75 ;  Sd  note  to  Canto  iU.  of  Chllde  Harold. 

t  Cowlej*a  Prefiice  to  his  Poems ;  Bridges*  Life  of  Milton,  App.  No.  4, 
p.  287. 
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gratification,  and  the  devotion  of  our  noblest  powers  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  human  happiness  and  virtue,  than  in  the  triumph 
of  brute  force,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  a  few,  purchased  oy 
the  toil,  and  groans,  and  blood  of  thousands.  The  superiority  of 
these  high  and  hallowed  themes  has,  in  some  cases,  been  already 
recognised;  and  when  I  reflect,  that  even  on  the  humblest 
objects,  poetry  has  reflected  radiance,  I  feel  warranted  in  con- 
eluding,  that  the  human  mind  will  rise  to  greater  heights  when 
stirred  by  higher  principles  and  nobler  subjects.  If  such  be 
man''s  weakness,  what  will  be  his  strength  ?  Is  not  poetry,  be- 
sides, an  emanation  and  embodyment  of  the  spirit  which  will 
finally  be  destructive  of  all  exclusiveness,  whether  of  sect  or 
country  ?  The  poet  is  the  denizen  of  the  universe,  and  he 
holds  communion  with  the  wide  creation.  For  him,  all  that  is 
beautiful  hath  charms,  no  matter  in  what  age,  or  in  what  coun- 
try it  has  been  manifested  ;  his  eye  is  ever  open  to  its  perception, 
and  his  heart  to  its  appreciation.  It  is  his  privilege  to  dive  into 
the  recesses  of  the  human  soul,  and,  amid  many  varieties  and 
much  evil,  to  demonstrate  its  essential  unity,  its  natural  and  in- 
destructible affinity  to  virtue;  to  give  form  and  utterance  to  the 

*•*  Thoughts  too  deep  to  be  expressed. 
But  yet  too  strong  to  be  repressed  ;** 

to  give  aim  and  reality  to  those  undefined  and  shapeless  aspira- 
tions of  which  the  mind  is  scarcely  conscious  to  itself, — to  trace 
the  secret  and  mysterious  analogies  between  things  material  and 
things  spiritual, — to  draw  forth  "  the  soul  of  good  in  all  things 
evil,*^-— to  waken  a  higher  consciousness  and  a  wider  sympathy 
in  even  the  grovelling  and  the  selfish, — to  shew  forth  the  spirit 
of  harmony  and  love  which  breathes  throughout  and  vivifies  the 
whole  creation,  and,  by  new  and  strong  affinities,  to  link  to> 
gether  universal  being.  Such  is  the  poetV  office ;  to  this  his 
endowments  call  him.  And  when  the  poet  seeks  to  flatter  the 
prejudices  and  the  passions  of  a  party,  and  scatter  dissension 
through  the  world,  then  doth  he  aesecrate  the  noblest  and  the 
rarest  powers  with  which  humanity  is  gifted,  and  forfeit,  for  the 
transient  and  interested  plaudits  of  the  few,  the  highest  rewards 
which  can  attend  successful  genius, — the  consciousness  of  bene- 
volent intent,  and  the  ever-increasing  gratitude  and  reverence 
of  all  generations  whom  his  labours  have  tended  to  unite  and 
bless.  The  disinterested  labours  of  patriots  for  their  country ^s 
good,  have  often  been  the  theme  of  the  poet's  song  ;  but  these 
labours  will  not  be  less  animating  and  inspiring  when  their  mo- 
tive is  purer  and  more  exalted  ;  when  their  aim  is  more  exten- 
sive and  long-sighted.  Whenever  then  really  praiseworthy  actions 
are  celebrated  under  the  name  of  patriotism,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  withhold  our  tribute  of  admiration.  But  if,  as  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  unwarranted  infringements  sn  the  rights  of  other 
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nations  for  the  exaltation  ofonc^s  own,  have  been  palliated,  nay 
extolled  and  consecrated,  I  think  the  views  which  I  now  advo- 
cate will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  dissolving  the  magic  spell, 
and  dissipating  the  halo  of  glory  which  mighty  minds  nave 
thrown  round  injustice  and  oppression. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

SHORT  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Excilemeni  of  Phtloprogenitiveness  in  a  Cat.  Communi- 
cated by  Mr  H.  C.  WATaosy  F.  L.  S. — In  the  tenth  volume 
of  this  Journal,  page  S8S,  a  case  is  reported,  indicating  a  pecu- 
liar excitement  of  the  feeling  of  Philoprogenitiveness  in  a  cat. 
I  have  since  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  second  in- 
stance, in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  former  one,  in  the 
same  animal ;  and  they  seem  mutually  to  throw  some  degree 
of  light  one  on  the  other.  The  two  cats  had  each  two  other 
broods  of  kittens  in  the  summer  of  1836 ;  but  their  young 
ones  being  immediately  destroyed,  no  opportunity  of  further 
observation  occurred.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  one  cat  gave 
birth  to  her  first  brood  eight  days  before  the  kittens  of  the 
second  cat  were  bom ;  this  second  cat  being  the  one  mentioned 
in  the  former  report,  as  producing  her  kittens  later  than  the 
other.  One  of  the  three  kittens  of  the  first  cat  was  kept  alive, 
the  rest  being  destroyed.  When  three  or  four  days  old,  I  car- 
ried  it  into  a  room,  where  the  second  cat  was  lying  before  the 
fire,  and  placed  it  beside  her.  She  immediately  rose  up,  growled 
at  the  little  stranger,  and  expressed  her  dislike  of  it  by  the  short 
coughing  sound  which  in  this  race  of  animals  is  commonly  de^ 
nominated  ^*  spitting  at.""  In  a  very  short  time  she  left  the 
room,  her  customary  abode  by  day,  and  did  not  return  to  it  till 
the  following  morning.  Three  days  afterwards  the  mother  of 
the  kitten  brought  it  into  the  same  room  herself,  about  noon, 
and  placed  it  before  the  fire,  where  the  other  cat  was  also  lying. 
The  latter  immediately  growled  at  the  kitten,  left  the  hearth- 
rug,  and  mounted  a  chair,  where  she  sat  looking  down  most 
90urly  towards  the  mother  and  kitten ;  shortly  afterwards  she 
left  the  room.  In  the  evening  she  returned,  and  at  first  looked 
at  the  kitten  from  a  short  distance,  apparently  with  little  good 
will  towards  it ;  but  afterwards  slowly  approached  it,  mewed 
loudly,  and  lay  down  beside  it,  gradually  pushing  her  head  in 
between  the  mother  and  kitten,  so  as  almost  to  monopolise  it 
from  its  mother,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  seemed  very  ill- 
disposed  to  relish  the  intrusion,  and  several  times  struck  the  in- 
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vigour.'' — Winter  Evenings,  No.  1.  In  another  place,  the  same 
author  remarks :  "  Very  hot  weather  is  particularly  unfavour- 
able to  reading.  The  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
are  by  no  means  the  seasons  in  which  the  fruits  of  the  mind  ar- 
rive at  maturity.  A  rigid  philosopher  will  perhaps  maintain, 
that  the  mental  faculties  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat ;  but  who  will  listen  to  philosophy,  who  is  al- 
ready convinced  by  actual  experience  ?^ — Essays,  No.  82. — R,  C. 

Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Mentcd  Organs. — To  the 
knowledge  of  ^'  the  concordances  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,''  says  Lord  Bacon,  '^  that  part  of  the  inquiry  is  most 
necessary  which  considereth  of  the  seats  and  domiciles  which 
the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  do  take  and  occupate  in  the 
organs  of  the  body ;  which  knowledge  hath  been  attempted, 
and  is  controverted,  and  deserveth  to  be  much  better  inquired.'*' 
— Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  edit, 
1825,  p.  187. 

Advantage  of  habitually  regarding  Insanity  as  a  bodily  dis* 
ease, — In  a  letter  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  a  friend 
in  1808,  and  published  in  nis  life  (vol.  i.  p.  442),  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  mental  derangement  of  MrsBarbauld,  "  Mental 
disease  is  perhaps  the  subject  on  which  topics  of  consolation  are 
the  most  aifficult  to  be  managed.  Yet  I  have  been  engaged 
since  my  arrival  here  in  a  very  singular,  and  not  altogether  un- 
successiul,  correspondence  with  poor  Hall,  formerly  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  suDJect  of  his  own  insanity.  With  Mrs  Bar- 
bauld^s  firmer  and  calmer  philosophy,  I  should  think  it  easy  to 
teach  the  imagination  habitually  to  consider  the  evil  only  as  a 
bodily  disease,  of  which  the  mental  disturbance  is  a  mere  symp- 
tom. That  this  habit  deprives  insanity  of  its  mysterious  hor- 
rors is  obvious  enough  from  the  instance  of  febrile  delirium, 
which  fills  us  with  no  more  horror  than  any  other  morbid  ap- 
pearance, because  we  steadily  and  constantly  consider  it  as  an 
effect.  The  horrible  character  of  the  disease  seems  much  to  de- 
pend on  its  being  considered  as  arising  from  some  secret  and 
mysterious  change  in  the  mind,  which,  by  a  sort  of  noble  super- 
stition, is  exalted  above  vulgar  corporeal  organs.  Whoever 
firmly  regards  it  as  the  result  of  physical  causes  will  spare  him- 
self much  of  this  horror,  and  acquire  the  means  of  bein^  useful 
to  the  sufferer.  My  advice  may  be  useless,  but  I  shomd  wish 
my  sympathy  known  to  Mrs  Barbauld.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
such  excellent  writers  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  distant 
and  unborn.  It  is  a  delightful  part  of  their  fame ;  and  no 
writer  is  more  entitled  to  it  than  Mrs  Barbauld." 
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On  Dreaming.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Phretwlogkai  Journal 
SiB, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  there  appeared  an  ac- 
count of  a  remarkable  dream,  in  the  process  of  which  there  seem- 
ed  to  have  been  going  on  simultaneously  in  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer,  as  it  were  two  distinct  series  of  reasoning,  or  rather 
that  two  distinct  persons  were  engaged  in  thinking  in  the  same 
individual ;  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  one  of  whom,  the  other 
had  no  kind  of  conception  till  they  appeared  to  find  utterance 
in  words.  The  dream  in  question,  given  in  your  Journal,  and 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  an  extremely  good  instance  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  dreaming ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
unique,  nor  is  the  phenomenon  itself  of  rare  or  unfrequent  oc- 
currence. I  have  myself  more  than  once  had  dreams  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  many  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  have  shewn  the 
article  in  question  have  assured  me  that  such  dreams  have  not 
been  unusual  with  them.  Your  correspondent  expresses  a  de- 
sire  for  a  good  phrenological  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  to  which 
I  would  observe,  that  the  phenomenon  seems  to  be  well  known 
to  Oneirologists,  and  has  to  my  mind  been  already  clearly  and  sa- 
tisfactorily explained.  I  would  beff  to  refer  him  to  an  ^^  Essay 
on  Dreaming,  published  in  Tilloclrs  Philosophical  Magazine,  ^ 
by  Andrew  Carmichael,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A.,  who  is  already  well 
known  to  your  pages,  and  to  whose  powerful  and  talented  advo- 
cacy Phrenology  owes  so  much  in  this  city.  With  respect  to 
the  phenomenon  in  question,  he  speaks  as  follows : — ^^  Many  in- 
quirers have  been  perplexed  to  account  for  the  lively  conversa- 
tions we  bold  in  our  sleep,  involving  rational  replies,  sarcastic 
retorts,  and  alternating  arguments.  This,  however,  can  be  ex- 
plained without  any  recurrence  to  the  plurality  of  organs*  What- 
ever we  are  capable  of  thinking  without  an  effort,  we  are  sus- 
ceptible of  dreaming ;  and  during  our  waking  reflections  we  fre- 
quently imagine  what  kind  of  reply  an  adversary  might  make 
to  an  observation  we  had  dropped  ;  we  immediately  enter  into 
the  warmth  of  argument  by  coining  an  answer  of  our  own  in  re- 
turn, and  when  we  have  said  all  that  occurs  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  a  reply  naturally  suggests  itself  on  the  other,  all  the 
merit  of  whicn  we  ascribe  to  our  antagonist ;  and  thus  the  dis- 
putation goes  on  as  if  two  different  mifids  were  engaged  in  the 
contest, — the  words,  by  a  Strang  illusion,  tingling  in  our  ears, 
and  the  ardent  looks  and  forcible  gestures  flitting  before  our 
eyes,  till  some  real  object,  breaking  on  our  attention,  recalls  us 
to  the  perception  of  the  external  world,  and  the  nature  of  the 
reverie,  which,  till  now,  we  thought  real.  In  sleep  there  is  no 
such  intrusion,  but  the  dream  and  the  reverie  do  not  difier  from 
each  other  as  long  as  they  last^ 

But  if  we  may  venture  on  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  cir- 

•  Vol.  liv.  pages  2o2  -324. 
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cuQistauces  of  the  individual  dream  in  question^  following  up  the 
ideas  advanced  by  the  same  in^nious  author  in  his  controverBy 
with  Mr  Macnish,  (to  be  found  in  your  former  pages),  and  to 
which  I  would  refer  your  correspondent,  as  affording  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  natural,  ex* 
planations  of  the  various  phenomena  of  dreams ;  I  may  suppoee, 
when  the  brain  was  entirely  buried  in  sleep,  the  orgai^s  of  Co- 
lour, Form,  Size,  &c.  to  wake  partially  from  their  slumber, 
hence  arisine  the  perception  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  which  the 
mind  immeoiately  concludes  to  be  of  a  certain  colour.  The  next 
faculty  which  bc^ns  to  recover  from  its  lethargy  is  Combative- 
ness ;  immediate^  the  mind  figures  to  itself  the  presence  of  an- 
other person,  who  disputes  the  conclusion  at  which  it  has  pre* 
viously  arrived.  Then  arises  one  of  those  discusuons  so 
graphically  described  in  the  extract  I  have  quoted,  which  ends 
in  tne  defeat  of  its  original  opinion ;  Humour,  Secredveness,  and 
several  other  organs  having  been  roused  and  brought  into  ac- 
tivity during  the  contest  Approbativeness  is  the  last  to  shake 
off  Its  torpor,  and  cause  that  feeling  of  shame  which  your  cor- 
respondent mentions  as  attending  his  apparent  defeat. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  dream,  which,  I  think,  may 
be  deduced  from  Mr  Carmichael^s  amplification  of  Spurzheim  s 
theory,  and  which  is,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  at 
the  same  time  simple  and  natural.  Should  you  think  it  deserv- 
ing of  insertion  in  your  Journal  you  will  oblige  your  obedient 
servant,  •  6.  A.  A. 

DuBLiir,  loth  Ju^f  1837. 

Mr  NMe  on  Force.  Sib,— ^Mr  Simpson  maintains  that  we 
have*  a  «peda)  mim^  for  Ceding  mechanical  remtance,  and  a  dis- 
tmctJbCfiUy  for  applying  force.  What  is  the  sense  of  mechani- 
cal resistance  but  the  perecpHon  of  force  ?  And  what  is  the  fa- 
coh^  of  appiyitoe  it  but  the  conception  of  force  ?  Is  it  not  an 
axiom  ni  PhteiKMogy  that  the  faculty  which  conceives  perceives 
abo?  How,  then,  can  we  have  a  seme  for  perceiving,  with  a 
Jacuby  for  conceiving,  any  quality  ? 

Moreover,  is  n3t  Mr  Simpson  aware  that  Sir  C.  BelPs  discovery 
regarding  the  mnal  cord  does  not  extend  beyond  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  double  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  separate  roots 
having  separate  functions,  one  oeing  specially  connected  with 
Ceding,  and  the  other  with  voluntary  motion  f  Yet  Mr  Simp- 
son always  speaks  as  though  the  ascertained  nerves  of  muscular 
feeling  were  special,  and  distinct  from  those  of  common  sen- 
sation. Dakibl  Noble« 

MAVcassTKE,  7lA  June  1887. 
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Mr  Meymolt  on  Tune  and  Sound. — Sm,  I  have  been  ver^ 
much  interested  by  an  article  in  the  March  Number  of  the  Phrel 
nological  Journal,  in  which  the  author  Mr  Simpson  ccoitend^ 
that  the  faculty  tdtherto  caUed  Tune  should  be  denoftiinated 
Sound,  and  am  induced  to  send  you  a  f^w'remarks  upon  the 


particular,  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  let  us  have 
the  most  ooiaprehensive  name  for  destgnatiw  that  pow«r  <^  fa- 
culty, and  aa,  the  greater  the  development  of  tbat  portion  trftfao 
brain  recognised  as  the  organ  of  that  power,  thempeater  faoii 
lity  thtre  is  fur  discrimiDating  snd  appreciating  Tune  (which 
is  allowed  by  Mr  Simtwim  to  be  a  higher  manifeatation  of  ibe 
perception  of  Sound,  though  both  are  manifeotations  of  iJieaamv 
uoulty),  Tune  mu«t  be  the  moHt  cMnppehenKve  appellation. 
The  author  alludes  to  sevend  other  fsoitlties,  whiah  hedock  not 
oonader  as  fully  established ;  but  as  lie  speaks  of  the  pomma- 
tology  of  the  science  in  conmnctioo  with  thcsn,  I  jnesume 
that  he  does  not  altogether  allude  to  their  bong  misaamed  as 
beving  upoo  the  pmot  in  question,  which  relatea  especially  to 
the  nonienclatiire  of  the  actence.  I  may  obserTe  that  there  is  a 
faculty  not  allitded  to  by  Mr  Sirapmn,  the-nanie  i^  which  does 
not  sufficiently  explain  its  functwnft— I  meaa  Phyttprogenv 
tiveneu— the  WHne  implying  the  love  of  one's  own  oifspting'] 
but  as  the  faculty  extends  its  functions  to  the  love  of  children 
in  general,  a  more  comprehenuve  title  would  be  better,  for  in- 
Mance  that  of  Philopaiaiveness.     In  such  a  change  as  thiis  wc 
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give  the  signification  of  a  more  comprehensive  manifestation  of 
the  faculty,  the  one  name  implying  its  function  to  be  confined 
to  the  love  of  one's  own  chilaren,  the  other  as  extended  to  chil- 
dren in  general ;  whereas  in  changing  the  name  of  Tune  to 
that  of  Sound,  we  imply  merely  the  power  of  discriminatii^ 
one  sound  from  another,  which  is  the  lowest  manifestation  of 
the  faculty,  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive  manifestation 
being  that  of  discriminating  sound  in  all  its  varieties  of  collo- 
cation or  melody,  and  combination  or  harmony,  and  which  is 
adequately  expressed  in  the  appellation  of  Tune.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  being  too  elementary  in  definitions. 

Mr  Simpson  lays  great  stress  on  the  analogy  between  Co- 
lour and  Sound,  and  thinks,  that  if  the  organ  of  Colouring  had 
been  called  the  organ  of  Painting,  it  would  have  been  an  error 
of  the  same  kind  as  calling  what  he  conceives  should  be  the 
organ  of  Sound,  the  organ  of  Tune.  The  analogy  between 
Colour  and  Sound  is  certainly  very  pretty  as  far  as  it  goes^ 
but  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  be  a  reason  for  substituting 
the  name  of  Sound  for  that  of  Tune ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
error  in  analogy  (on  the  supposition  of  the  term  Painting  be- 
ing substituted  for  that  of  Colouring),  there  would  have  been 
more  truth  in  it,  had  the  organ  in  question  been  called  the  or- 
gan of  Music  instead  of  Tune.  Other  faculties  besides  that 
of  Colouring  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  great  painter,  as  other 
faculties  beside  that  of  Tune  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  great 
musician.  I  would  say  rather,  that  if  the  or^an  of  Colouring  had 
been  called  the  organ  of  Colour,  it  would  be  a  similar  error  to 
that  of  calling  the  organ  of  Tune  the  organ  of  Sound.  A  classi- 
fication might  be  made  thus :  — 

Painting         S     signification  as  ^     ^^^J 

Again,  Mr  Simpson  argues  that  the  eye,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  optic  nerve,  conveys  the  quality  of  the  colour  to  the 
brain,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  ear,  through  the  medium 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  conveys  the  quality  of  sound  to  the 
brain.  Here,  once  more,  the  analogy  is  imperfect,  inasmuch 
as  the  ear  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of 
sound,  but  the  eye  conveys  other  properties  of  matter  besides 
that  of  Colour  to  the  cognizance  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  such 
as  Form,  Expression,  and  perhaps  Size.  I'he  term  Appearance 
would  be  more  analogous  to  Sound,  as  regards  the  respective 
channels  of  communication  to  the  brain.  Further,  Mr  Simp- 
son contends  that  Tune  cannot  be  a  primitive  faculty,  because, 
to  constitute  a  primitive  faculty,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  possessed  in  some  degree  by  every  sane  individual,  and  that 
there  are  vast  multitudes  in  whom  there  is  not  a  trace  of  musi- 
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cal  perception  ;  a  little  farther  on  he  says,  that  the  discriminat- 
ing of  sounds  is  a  power  given  to  the  whole  human  race, 
though  in  various  degrees :  afterwards  he  very  ably  contends 
that  all  sounds  are  essentially  musical  sounds.  Then,  surely, 
if  a  person  is  able  to  discriminate  sounds,  and  if  all  sounds  are 
musical,  he  is  able  to  discriminate  musical  sounds,  and,  conse- 

auently,  must  in  some  degree  have  musical  perception.  In- 
eed,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  there  is  any  sane  individual 
not  absolutely  deaf,  who  could  not  distinguish  a  splendid  piece 
of  harmony,  with  all  the  instruments  in  exquisite  tune,  even  if 
it  is  only  one  burst,  the  common  cliord,  for  example,  from  a 
horrid  piece  of  discord,  with  all  the  instruments  wretchedly 
out  of  tuna  If  he  can,  he  must  be  able,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
discriminate  musical  sounds,  and  have  musical  perception  ;  and 
if  he  cannot,  I  will  give  up  the  point,  and  look  on  him  as  <»ie 
who,  as  Shakspeare  says — 

<^  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils, 
The  motions  of  tiis  spirit  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  duk  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.** 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  with  some  diffidence 
that  I  have  ventured  to  combat  the  arguments  of  so  able  an 
advocate  as  Mr  Simpson,  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think, 
from  what  I  have  aavanced,  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  made 
out  a  case  for  altering  the  name.  The  term  Sound  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  faculty  so  well  as  that 
of  Tune.  We  might  as  well  call  it  the  organ  of  Noise.  If  I 
may  use  the  expression,  there  is  too  much  of  anatomy,  and  too 
little  physiology,  in  it,  which  is  also  the  case  with  Number,  which 
ought  to  be  called  the  organ  of  Calculation.  The  ear  is  more 
essentially  the  organ  of  Sound,  and  that  part  of  the  brain  ap- 
propriated to  Tune,  the  organ  of  discriminating  the  different 
varieties  of  sound,  the  moulding  and  adapting  the  capabilities 
of  which  constitutes  music. 

Although  the  science  of  Phrenology  bears  considerable  ana- 
logy to  that  of  Anatomy,  the  one  being  the  means  by  which  we 
obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  mind,  and 
the  other  of  the  bodily  functions  ;  yet  as  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  the  mind  are  not  tangible  and  material  like  those 
of  the  body,  we  ought,  in  designating  them,  to  be  more  physio- 
logical than  anatomical,  and  endeavour  to  convey  as  correctly 
as  possible  an  idea  of  their  several  functions. — I  remain,  ^^c. 

Henry  Meymott. 

Ludlow, 
28IA  March  1837. 

NoTCBT  THEEDiTom. — Weinsert  theabove letter  with  great'pleaaure, and 
mu.'^t  apologize  for  having  accidentally  omitted  to  notice  it  Id  our  la5t  num- 
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"'CH$e  ^ 'HjfdfWephatM.  By  Alex.  Hood^  Esq,^  Surgeon. 
'•—Robert  Laughland  was  seized,  when  he  was  about  four  or 
'five  months  old,  with  hydrocephalic  symptoms,  which  gradnalfy 
assumed  a  t;hkt>nic  character.  The  symptoms  continued  till  be 
i^tained  the  ^hird  of  fourth  year  of  his  age,  when  the  disease 
became  stationary,  and  the  ossificatioo  of  me  bones  of  the  cm- 
{ffum  was  completed  by  their  union  at  the  sutures.  When  his 
health  ieas  delicate  his  head  required  to  be  supported,  but  when 
it  was  in  a  thore  vigorous  condition,  the  stren^  of  the  muscles 
was  suflBcient  to  keep  the  head  in  an  erect  position.  He  attain- 
ed to  manhood,  but  his  muscular  system  in  general  was  so  foeble, 
that  his  legs  could  never  sustain  tne  weight  of  his  body  witfaocrt 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  to  support  and  Keep  him  steady.  He 
was  taught  to  read,  repeat  psalms  and  hymns,  and  he  could  take 
some'share  in  conversation,  though  his  mind  participated  much 
in  the  Weakness  of  his  body.  The  beard  was  thin,  and  the  or- 
gans of  reproduction  were  moderately  developed.  Theheadtoea- 
sured  26  mches  round,  19  inches  from  the  root  of  the  nose  io  the 
hollow  of  the  neck,  and  17  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  external 
meatus  of  the  one  ear  to  the  same  point  in  the  other.  He  con- 
tracted a  catarrhal  affection  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  which 
was  in  some  degree  aggravated  about  the  time  the  influenza  be- 
came epidemic  in  this  place,  and,  without  danger  being  appre- 
hended, he  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  9th  of  February,  and 
in  the  S5th  year  of  his  age. 

Dissection. — On  dividing  and  turning  back  the  scalp,  the 
blood-vessels  were  scarcely  observable,  and  the  dura  mater  ad- 
hered with  less  firmness  than  usual  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

ber.  We  concur  with  Mr  Meymott  in  deprecating  anr  raah  cbftnge  of  name, 
even  where  the  one  in  um  Is  more  ckarlj  olgectionable  than  that  of  1\ine. 
Mr  Simpson's  view*  are  abk  and  ingenious,  but  more  extended  inquiry  must 
be  gone  into,  and  more  conclusive  evidence  obtained,  before  we  can  regard 
his  analysis  of  the  fkculty  as  demonstrated.  There  are  many  of  the  mental 
^wers,  the  primitive  function  ocrmialitj  of  which  is  still  unknown  ;  and  as  the 
philosophy  of  Phreliologj  caanot  be  conaidered  as  oonq>lete  tUl  the  functions 
of  the  whole  of  them  are  ascertained,  we  are  always  glad  to  meet  with  a  well- 
conducted  analysis  of  the  phenomena  included  under  each.  But  in  all  such 
inquiries  we  desiderate  a  constafU  r^erenee  tofacttm  nature  as  the  only  really 
phrenological  and  condusiTe  evidmoe^  Wherever  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  ^^eqeived  opinions,  or  a  new  view  occurs  to  any  on^  let  him  first 
dfall  refer  extensively  to  nature,  and  verify  its  accuracy  by  a  carefully  ob- 
served aud  well  digested  body  offsets,  before  claiming  for  it  a  general  recep- 
tion, or  attempting  to  demolish  what  already  exists.  Speculation,  however 
ably  and  ingeniously  conducted,  is  but  a  fallible  guide,  except  when  advandiig 
side  by  side  with  mcts ;  and  we  confess  that  a  few  direct  proofs  in  support 
uf  Mr  Simpson*s  views,  would  weigh  with  us  much  more  than  all  the  argu- 
ments <ind  analogies  which  he  has  as  yet  adduced.  He  has  made  out  an  excel- 
lent case  for  Inquiry,  but  nothing  more ;  and  we  object  to  any  change  of  name 
till  |M>8itive  and  demonstrative  evidence  shall  warrant  it. 
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Tbene  was  no  eflFiisum  of  water  on  the  suiftce  of  ^e  t^raia ;.  the 
only  appearance  worthy  of  notice  was  th^  .qpusua)  brea4^  of 
some  of  the  convolutions,  which  might  Tary  jn  sov^e  places 
from  balf-an-inch  to  three-quarters,  ,or  even  an  inch-  <  Tl^ 
lateral  ventricles  were  sound  in  th^r  organic  texture,  i^oji- 
munioated  freely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  third .  imd 
fourth  ventricles,  which  were  aUo  somewhat  dilated^  oon^^Qled 
59  ounces  of  limpid  water.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter in  the  lateral  ventricles  would  seem  to  have  unfolded 
some  of  the  convolutions  much  more  than  others.  A  small 
scrofulous  tumour,  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  wa»  discovered  ml- 
hering  to  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  course,  and  nefu: 
the  middle,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  of  the  right  lateral  sinus. 
There  was  no  disorganization  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
brain,  and  the  cerebellum,  though  rather  small  and  sod,  appear- 
ed to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  brain  and  cereboluin 
wdffbed  54  ounces. 

lULifAEirocK,  liih  March  1837- 

Sketch  of  the  Character  of  William  Godly. — Wiuuiam  Gonifir 
of  Barnard  Castle,  flax-dresser,  died  in  January  1837^  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  He  was  entirely  uneducated  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  when  he  taught  himself  to  read  and  write.  In 
early  life  he  evinced  great  integrity  and  benevolence  of  disposi- 
tion, with  a  strong  desire  of  emufation.  For  the  last  twenU>. 
seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of^  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  a  local  preacher  of  ^hat 
body.  His  religious  feelings  were  ever  identified  with  his  he^ 
nevolence,  and  his  attention  to  the  moral  (and  so  far  as  he  had 
means),  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor,  formed  a  striking  and 
amiable  trait  of  his  character. 

He  did  not  entertain  any  high  notions  of  respect  for  greatness 
or  power,  and  seemed  to  value  no  man  except  on  account  of 
his  moral  or  intellectual  excellencies.  He  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  every  institution  having  for  its  object  the  education 
and  moral  traming  of  the  rising  generation.  He  was  very  Pond 
of  children — took  an  active  part  in  Sunday  Schools,  aod  was 
one  of  several  who  formed,  and  took  particular  delight  in  exe- 
cuting, a  plan  of  ffiving  a  familiar  discourse  (in  which  he  was 
eminently  successtul)  on  some  moral  or  religious  subject,  to  the 
scholars.  He  long  expressed  a  desire  for  the  formation  of  an 
Infant  School  at  Barnard  Castle,  and  experienced  great  delight 
when,  through  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  H.  T.  M.  Witham, 
Esq.  of  Lartington,  such  an  establishment  was  efiected. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Mechanics^  Institution  at  Barnard 
Castle,  in  18d^  he  joined  it,  and  dontiniied  up  to  his  death  one 
of  its  most  zealous  and  steady  friends.     He  possesssed  great 
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power  of  language^  and  his  speeches  exhibited  great  ingenuity 
and  strength  of  mind.  He  illustrated  his  subjects  principally 
by  metaphyr^  and  his  language  was  often  adorned  with  the  finest 
bursts  of  natural  eloquence.  He  was  fond  of  reading  ^*  Bbdr^s 
Grave,"  *'  Young'^s  Night  Thoughts,'*  and  poems  of  a  similar 
description.  He  loved  applause,  and  was  inclined  to  be  vain  of 
his  acquirements  and  performances. 

In  argument  he  was  exceedingly  subtile,  and,  when  beaten, 
would  seldom  cU  the  time  acknowledge  it  in  the  presence  of  his 
opponent.  He  was  very  persevering  in  every  thing  in  which  he 
engaged,  and  notwithstanding  his  declining  health  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  his  plan  of  travelling  into  the 
country  every  Sabbath  to  preach — alleging  a  conviction  that  it 
was  his  duty.  His  means  were  limited,  but  he  had  habits  of 
frugality  which  enabled  him  to  be  exceedingly  liberal  upon  bene^ 
voleiit  occasions f  and  to  amass  a  sum  of  about  L.140,  to  which 
he  added  by  borrowing  a  further  sum,  and  laid  it  out  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  property.  He  often  lamented  his  inability  to  redeem 
this  property,  and  regarded  it  as  a  bad  speculation. 

Tne  accompanying  cast  was  taken  by  an  inexperienced  person. 
The  right  side  of  the  back  part  was  not  moulded  ofl^  the  head, 
but  merely  made  up  in  the  casting,  and  is  left  in  an  unfinished 
state.  As  we  doubt  that  we  may  spoil  the  whole  by  attempting 
any  thing  further,  we  send  it  as  it  is,  trusting  that'  as  the  whole 
front  and  rather  more  than  the  half  of  the  back  is  from  the  real 
head  and  very  correct,  a  phrenologist  may  be  enabled  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  character,  as  well  as  from  the  finest  finished 
bust.  The  subject  was  a  man  of  the  Nervous  Sanguineous 
Temperament — uneducated  until  twenty-one  years  of  age — then 
self-taught — died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight — was  twenty-seven 
years  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists'  Society,  and  thir- 
teen years  a  local  preacher  or  that  body.  The  cast  was  taken 
after  death  occasioned  by  typhus  fever. 

Development  of  Godly, — The  head  is  large — very  large  and 
high  in  the  coronal  surface,  and  large  in  the  anterior  lobes. 
The  occipital  region  seems  very  large  in  the  region  of  Ad- 
hesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Self-Esteem;  but  for  reasons  above  stated,  it  is  not  entirely 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  most  striking  organs  are  Benevolence, 
which  is  extraordinarily  large,  and  Veneration.  Firmness  is 
large,  and  seems  to  suit  the  character.  The  knowing  and  re- 
flecting powers  are  considerably  above  average,  and  are  quite 
adequate,  with  the  Benevolence  and  Veneration  to  account  for 
the  course  he  seems  to  have  pursued. — Editor, 
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Essay  on  the  Disorders  incident  to  Literary  Men;  and  on  the  best  means 
of  preserving  their  Health.  By  W.  Nbwnham>  Esq.  London :  Hat- 
chard  and  Son>  J  836.    8vo.  pp.  36. 

This  essay  was  appropriately  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  the  members  of  which  may  follow  with  great  aa- 
vantage  the  excellent  advices  which  Mr  Newnham  gives  them* 
In  an  essay  on  such  a  subject,  little  novelty,  of  course,  was  to 
be  expected  ;  but  the  author  has  been  successful  in  compressing 
within  a  small  bulk  many  principles  with  which  literary  men 
ought  to  be  familiar,  and  by  which  their  daily  conduct  ought  to 
be  regulated.     The  leading  doctrine  of  the  essay  is,  that  as 
every  part  of  the  body  requires  for  its  power  of  healthy  action  a 
due  supply  of  nervous  stimulus  from  the  brain,  the  general 
health  must  suffer  from  excessive  intellectual  exertion,  which 
consumes  the  nervous  energy  to  an  undue  extent,  and  leaves 
little  to  be  distributed  over  the  body  at  large.     Too  intense 
cerebral  action  is  therefore  injurious,  and  equally  so  is  action 
too  incessant     ^^  Every  organ  of  the  body,^  says  Mr  Newnham, 
(meaning,  we  presume,  every  voluntary  organ)  **  must  have  its 
period  of  repese,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  circumstances : 
none  can  go  on  well  unless  it  obtain  its  allotted  {)ortion ;  and 
the  brain  is  one  of  those  organs  which  requires  for  its  restora- 
tion a  long  period  of  quiet.     The  literary  man,  for  the  most 
Eart,  does  not  consider  there  is  any  neceeeity  for  attention  to  his 
rain,  till  it  ceases^  perhaps  all  at  once,  to  yield  him  its  cu8« 
tomary  obedience.    He  is  for  ever  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle 
against  sleep,  and  mournfully  deplores  the  interruption  occa- 
Moned   to  his  studies  by  this  ^  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer^ 
against  whose  influence  therefore  he  wages  perpetual  war.    The 
effect  of  this  struggle  is  always  unfortunate ;  if  successful,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  volition,  or  of  some  medicinal  agent,  the 
brain  carries  on  its  actions  at  the  expense  of  its  vital  power ; 
and  if  the  contrary,  there  occurs  heavy,  congestive,  unnatural 
sleep,  and  a  state  of  hebetude  or  of  morbid  irritability  is  the  re. 
suit ;  the  organ  is  now  overgoaded,  and  the  individual  borders 
upon  that  state  of  disorder  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 
If  this  were  only  an  occasional  over>excitement,  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  state  of  temporary  collapse,  and  the  equilibrium 
would  be  restored ;  but  when  it  is  constantly  happening,  a  de- 
mand is  made  upon  the  constitution,  which  impairs  its  vital 
power,  and  which  is  felt  upon  the  brain  itself,  or  upon  one  of 
the  important  organs  depending  upon  it  for  support,  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  may  l)e  the  feeble  organ,  or  the  most 
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predisposed  to  disease.*"  To  the  effects  of  undue  exertion  of 
the  brain,  add  those  of  anxiety  and  unhappiness  from  poverty 
and  disappointed  ambition,  so  common  among  literary  men,  and 
the  seeds  of  complicated  diseases  will  become  apparent 

Mr  Newnham  strongly  recommends  that  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  morbid  action  of  the  brain  should  be  attended  to ;  and 
to  the  question  how  the  commencement  of  disorder  may  be  re- 
cognized, he  answers,  **  as  soon  as  the  individual  becomes  am- 
scions  that  the  brain  is  cU  work,  so  soon  has  he  passed  the 
boundary  of  health,  and  entered  the  confines  of  malady  ;  every 
instant  the  organ  is  becoming  more  and  more  unfit  for  intellec- 
tual exertion,  morbid  physical  action  has  commenced ;  and  if  al- 
lowed to  proceed  uncontrolled,  none  can  calculate  where  it  may 
be  arresteid.*' 

The  author  concludes  by  offering  a  series  of  admonitions,  by 
following  which  literary  men  may  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
intellectual  exertion  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers.     Firsts  says  he,  seek  after  contentment 
and  cheerfulness ;  labour  is  then  a  pleasure,  and  has  company 
tively  little  exhausting  effect.     Seamdh/f  ^*  introduce  order  into 
all  your  pursuits :  without  this,  intellectual  labour  will  be  de^ 
sultory  and  unavailing,  and  will  soon  occasion  the  feeling  of  dis- 
content which  forms  an  unconquerable  bar  to  successful  study,. 
Let  time  be  methodically  diviaed,  so  that  each  section  of  toe 
day  shall  bring  with  it  its  peculiar  and  allotted  arrangement.'^ 
The  advantages  of  this  will  be,  not  only  those  mentioned  hw 
Mr  Newnham,  but  also  increased  aptituae  and  desire  for  each 
occupation  in  its  turn,  according  to  the  law  of  periodicity  ci 
action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  which  is  familiarly  ex- 
emplified in  the  return  of  appetite  for  food  at  a  certain  hour. 
Thirdly^  Avoid  great  excitement  of  the  passions.     Fourthly^ 
Let  a  frequent  intermission  and  change  of  employment  be  se- 
cured, this  is  wonderfully  refreshing   to  the  brain.      Fi^ihfy^ 
"  Cultivate  friendly  and  relative  society.     It  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  avoid  that  isolation  of  feeling,  that  concentration 
of  thought  and  action,  which  so  frequently  attend  upon  the 
literary  devotee,  from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  little 
sympathy  that  others  shew  towards  him  :  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  let  the  connecting  links  with  society  be  kept  clear  and 
distinct ;  let  the  social  affections  be  developed,  and  these  will 
tend,  more  than  any  other  observance,  to  preserve  him  from 
evil :  in  fact,  the  exercise  of  the  qffecHvf  will  relieve  the  burden 
of  the  iniellechud  Jacfdiies,'^    Siai/tb/y  Let  sufficient  bodily  ex* 
ercise  be  regularly  taken,  not  only  as  extremely  conducive  to 
health,  but  because  the  brain  is  thereby  rdieved  from  the  toi- 
sion  of  uniform  and  exclusive  pursuit.     **  No  time,''  says  Mr 
Newnham,  and  all  experience  bears  out  the  statement,  *^  no 
time  will  be  ultimately  lost  from  this  suspension  of  labour,  since 
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by  it  the  health  will  be  preaervedt  the  tone  of  the  cerebral 
fibre  will  be  sustained,  and  the  brain  will  be  able  to  aocomplii h 
more,  far  nu>re,  in  a  given  time,  than  it  would  have  been  capa- 
ble of  doing  in  a  much  longer  period  than  that  which  would  be 
constituted  by  the  superaddition  of  time  devoted  to  this  iropor- 
tant  precaution.*^  SeverUhbf^  Let  as  much  sleep  be  regularly  in- 
dulged in  as  is  found  by  experience  sufficient  to  restore  exhaustion, 
but  not  to  produce  congestion  in  the  brain.  ^^  The  individual 
should  awaken  light,  comfortable,  refreshed,  with  the  brain  en- 
abled at  once  to  resume  its  labours  with  activity  and  fruitful- 
ness.^  The  author  recommends  a  horse-hair  mattress  and  pil- 
low, and  the  absence  of  a  night-cap.  Literary  men  ought  not  to 
retire  to  bed  until  the  excitement  of  composition  or  study  has 
subsided.  Ei^hthhu  Purity  of  air  is  essential  to  the  proper  ac- 
tion of  the  brain.  This  action  is  most  vigorous  when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  high.  The  temperature  ought  to  be  such  as 
to  render  the  student  comfortable.  Ninthhf^  Let  him  be  so 
clothed  as  to  be  comfortably  warm.  Attention  to  the  capillary 
circulation  of  the  skin  is  also  necessary ;  and  let  all  pressure 
from  cravats,  garters,  and  drawer-strings  be  removed.  TefUhiy^ 
Care  must  be  taken  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  must  be  aided 
by  gentle  medicine  if  necessary.  Meals  ought  to  be  leisurely 
taken ;  mastication  well  performed,  and  after  eating,  a  period 
of  quiescence  should  ensue  so  as  to  permit  the  nervous  innuenoe 
to  be  concentrated  about  the  stomach.  Finally,  the  author 
gives  some  advice  respecting  diet,  and  discusses  the  effects  of 
tea  and  coffee.  For  his  observations  on  these  subjects  we  must 
refer  to  hia  work. 

It  cannot  be  too  loudly  or  too  earnestly  proclaimed,  that  be 
who  expects  his  intellect  to  be  strong  and  active  without  con- 
forming to  the  physiolc^cal  prerequisites  of  cerebral  vigour,  is 
equally  unreasonable  with  him  who  should  hope  to  gather  a 
plentiful  harvest  from  a  field  whkh  he  had  ill  manured,  ill 
ploughed,  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  screened  from  the 
fresh  breezes  of  heaven,  and  scourged  by  a  succession  of  crops 
of  the  same  grain. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  importance  on  which  we  difier 
from  Mr  Newnham.  Exerose  or  the  brain,  says  be,  does  not 
increase  its  power,  as  exercise  of  the  muscles  increases  muscular 
strength.  Facts  against  this  doctrine,  he  maintains,  are  ap- 
parent only ;  ^^  the  brain  really  loses  power,  though  by  its  tn- 
creoiing  aotUude  for  certain  empUyments  it  appears  to  gain 
pcfwer  ;  only  because  less  exertion  is  required  to  accomplish  the 
same  object ;  and,  therefore,^  says  he,  ^*  there  is  less  apparent 
show  of  powerr  Now,  in  the  first  place,  experience  demon- 
strates that  exertion  made  in  order  to  perform  any  particular  act, 
produces  increased  aptitude  not  only  for  that  special  perform- 
ance, but  for  the  performance  of  every  other  act  within  the 
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sphere  of  the  faculty.  And,  secoDdly,  if  by  saying  that  after 
practice  less  exertion  is  required  to  accompush  an  object,  Mr 
Newnham  means  that  less  power  is  required,  we  dissent  alto- 
gether from  his  proposition.  He  might  as  well  argue  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  able  to  lift  a  certain  weight  with  less  exertion 
after  practising  for  several  weeks  than  before,  the  muscular  power 
has  suffered  diminution,  on  the  ground  that  part  of  the  work  is 
accomplished  by  an  "  increased  aptitude  for  the  employment." 
Mr  Newnham'^s  argument  derives  no  support  from  the  circum- 
stance adduced  in  its  favour,  that  if  employed  *<  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  nervous  fibre  will  lose  its  power ;""  he  overlooks  the 
equally  certain  fact  that  in  such  circumstances  there  is  a  loss  al- 
so of  muscular  power.  Exercise  either  brain  or  muscle  within 
certain  limits,  and  strength  is  acquired ;  push  the  exertion  too 
far,  and  debility  is  in  both  cases  the  result. 

II.  Some  Account  of  Phrenology,  its  Nature,  Principles,  and  Uses.    By 
W.  C.  Englkdoe,  M.  D.     Chichester,  1837.     8vo.  pp.  22. 

Db  Ekgledue  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  advo- 
cates of  Phrenology  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  present 
work  is  an  abstract  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  last  winter 
before  the  members  of  the  Chichester  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society.  He  first  expounds  the  difference  between  a  meta- 
physician and  phrenologist,  the  former  neglecting  and  the  latter 
scrupulously  regarding  the  influence  of  organization  ;— and  af- 
terwards proceeds  to  prove,  by  the  usual  arguments  and  illus- 
trations, that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind — that  it  con- 
sists  of  a  congeries  of  parts  having  different  functions — that  size, 
cceteris  paribus^  is  a  measure  of  power — and  that  the  external 
form  of  the  skull  indicates  the  form  of  the  brain.  That  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  he  remarks,  is  a  truth  which 
**  was  certainly  not  first  promulgated  by  phrenologists ;  be- 
cause we  know  that  several  physiologists,  even  in  remote  ages, 
were  fully  convinced  of  the  fact ;  but  the  full  investigation  of 
the  truth,  the  diffusion  of  the  practical  results  which  must  fol- 
low its  application,  and  the  exposure  of  its  neglect  in  the  sys- 
tems of  education,  with  all  the  beneficial  efiects  flowing  there* 
from,  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  phrenological  writers  alone. 
It  will  perhaps  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  principles  de- 
duced from  this  fact  will  receive  universal  consent ;  but  Lord 
Bacon  long  ago  said,  ^  the  sinews  of  wisdom  are  slowness  of  be- 
lief and  distrust,*  so  that  the  very  course  followed  by  some  ap- 
pears to  be  natural,  and  of  itself  leads  us  to  expect  the  ultimate 
reception  of  this  pregnant  truth." 

Dr  Engledue'*8  statement,  '^  that  in  a  perfectly  healthy  indivi- 
dual, the  brain  and  skull  correspond  in  shape,  as  much  as  a 
plaster  of  Paris  cast  corresponds  in  shape  to  the  mould  from 
which  It  was  taken,"'  is  too  unqualified.     At  certain  parts  men- 
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tioned  in  the  elementary  phrenological  works  (sucli  as  ll)e  trans- 
verse ridge  of  the  cKx^ipital  bone),  the  skull  is  considerably 
thicker  than  at  others.  This  fact  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  the 
practical  phrenologist  in  making  observations. 

In  commenting  on  Pope's  line,  ^^  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree  's  inclined,***  Dr  Engledue  hardly  does  the  poet  justice. 
Taken  by  itself,  the  line  certainly  expresses  a  most  erroneous 
doctrine ;  but  in  connection  with  the  preceding  line,  "  "^Tis  edu- 
cation forms  the  common  mind,^  it  states  essential  truth.  Pope 
is  speakine;  of  persons  who  have  no  decided  mental  bias ;  and  in 
their  case  the  vast  modifying  power  ofeducation  is  unquestionable. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  ap- 
plication of  phrenology  to  education  and  the  criminal  law,  and 
on  its  great  importance  with  reference  to  these  subjects. 

The  whole  is  written  in  so  luminous  a  style,  and  so  much  is 
embraced  within  moderate  limits,  that  Dr  Engledue^s  object  in 
publishing  can  hardly,  we  think,  fail  to  be  accomplished.  The 
object,  in  his  own  words,  *^  was  not  to  give  all  that  was  known, 
but  merely  to  excite  inquiry,  to  stimulate  to  examination,  to 
contribute  as  much  as  lay  in  our  power  to  the  diffusion  of  a 
science  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

BiRMivGBAM. — We  obaenre  that  Mr  Toulmin  Smith  has  been  lecturing 
here  with  much  success.  IVe  extract  the  following  notice  of  one  of  his  lec- 
tures from  the  Birmingham  Journal  of  February  )8th — 

MechttmcM*  InstUuiwu — On  Thursday  evening  last,  Mr  Toulmin  Smith 
continued  the  subject  which  had  engaged  so  much  attention  on  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday.  The  room  was  again  crowded,  and  the  intense  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  subject  evidently  continues  unabated.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  lecturer,  confident  that  his  theme  requires  only  to  be  understood  in  order 
to  be  universally  appreciated,  proposes  to  deliver  his  course  before  a  miscel- 
laneous auditory,  commencing  with  an  introductory  gsatuitous  lectusx, 
explanatory  of  the  various  b^urings  of  the  science,  and  of  its  eventual  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  society  at  large. 

After  briefly  recapitulating  the  connected  train  of  inductive  argument  bv 
which  the  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at,  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  each 
individual  b  correctly  indicated  by  the  exterior  form  of  the  skull — that  form 
being  an  accurate  representation  of  the  form  of  the  brain  which  it  encloses, 
Mr  Smith  proceeded  to  remark  upon  a  declaration  which  had  been  made  in 
the  same  room  on  a  previous  occasion  bv  Mr  ^lainwaring,  that  the  skull  ex- 
hibits great  variations  in  thickness,  and  that  this  is  aiwayt  the  case ;  so  that 
the  Phrenological  examination  is  impossible,  the  exterior  of  the  skull  not  re- 

S resenting  the  form  of  the  brain.  Mr  Smith  shewed,  very  clearly,  that  this 
eclaretion  could  only  arise  from  an  ignorance  either  of  anatomy,  or  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  Phrenology.  He  stated  that  Mr  M.  had  avoided  stating 
whether  the  skull  which  he  hadexhibited  as  an  example,  was  that  of  a  healihp 
individual,  or  whether  it  was  an  aged  or  dm^sed  skull.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  it  had  been  stated,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  in  either  of  the 
Utter  cases  Phrenologists  avowed  the  impossibility  of  positive  predication  of 
mental  maiiifestationa  from  external  manifestations.  Mr  Smith  shewed,  that, 
in  making  this  declaration,  Mr  M.  was  contradicting  the  authority  of  all  the 
most  emment  anatembts,  who  allow  that  the  exterior  doe*  represent  the  form 
of  the  brain ;  that  if,  as  Mr  M.  stated,  this  diveraity  in  thickness  was  aiwa^t 
present,  it  would  create  no  difliculty  in  the  way  uf  the  Phrenologist,  since  he 
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would  know  in  what  |)ortion  of  the  skull  the  different  degrees  of  tiilctness  pre- 
vailed. Lastly,  Mr  Smith  wholly  denied  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
that  this  diversity  does  prevail.  He  shewed  that  it  was  nd  present  in  the 
skull  which  he  then  exhibited  to  them,  and  stated  that,  in  the  very  numerous 
healthy  skulls  which  he  had  examined,  it  had  never  been  present.  Mr  Smith 
then  proceeded  to  state,  and  to  combat,  the  various  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  Phrenolo^.  He  shewed  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  which 
does  not  spring  wholly  Irom  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
possessed  by  the  objectors.  He  stated  that,  since  nature  is  eonstani  in  all  her 
laws,  one  single  real  instance  of  a  case  contradictory  to  Phrenology  wouM 
prove  the  ftlSty  of  the  science  ;  but  no  such  single  instance  had  ever  been 
exhibited.  After  some  ohservations  on  the  divisions  of  the  faculties,  and  the 
mode  of  observation  of  the  development  of  their  several  oi^^^aos  in  the  living 
head,  Mr  Smith  proceeded  to  explain  the  situation  and  functions  of  the  nine 
drgans  of  what  had  been  termed  (perhaps  erroneously)  the  hwer  propensi^et^ 
viz :  4.  Amativeness ;  2.  Philoprogenitiveness :  S.  Concentrativeness ;  4. 
Adhesiveness;  6.  Combativeness ;  6.  Destructiveness ;  7.  Secretiveness  ;  8, 
Acquisitiveness;  9.  ConstructivenesB.  Mr  Smith  concluded  with  enforcing 
the  grand  truth,  that  God  has  bestowed  on  none  of  his  creatures  any  faculty, 
the  exercise  of  which,  within  due  limits,  Is  not  healthy,  virtuous,  and  beneficiaL 

London  Mechanics'  Institution — Class  for   the  Investigation  qf  the 
Truth  and  UtiUty  qf  Phrenology. — The  object  of  this  class  embraces  a  wide 
range ;  for  its  complete  attainment  all  facts  and  opinions  having  immediate 
reference  to  the  nature  of  Man, — whether  he  is  considered  as  a  moral,  Intel- 
lectud,  animal,  or  physical  being,— may  with  propriety  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  members.    The  means  adopted  are  the  delivery  of  Origi- 
nal Essays  and  Lectures,  upon  the  subjects  of  which  (if  time  permits)  a  con- 
versation takes  place.    It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  a  Manuscript  Maca- 
zine,  for  the  collection  of  Facts,  Opinions,  and  Reflections  in  accordance  with 
the  objects  of  the  Class.    The  Class  meets  every  Saturday  evening.    The 
Subscription  is  Sixpence  per  quarter.    Essays  and  Lectures  on  the  following 
subjects  have  been  introduced  during  the  present  quarter,  by  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  attached  : — July  1st. — Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Clas8> 
for  the  consideration  of  Secretary's  Report,  &c.— July  8th.  A^oumed  Con- 
versation on  the  means  by  which  the  evils  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  Ama- 
tiveness may  be  prevented,  ana  the  legitimate  influence  of  feeling  secured. — 
July  16th.  On  tne  Character  and  Organization  of  "  Greenacre,"  by  Mr  R. 
Edwards^-July  22d.  On  the  Institution  of  the  Sabbath,  considered  phreno- 
logically,  by  Mr  J.  F.  Holdemesse  jun. — July  20th.  On  the  Improvement 
of  Phrenological  Busts,  by  Mr  £.  J.  Hytch. — Aug.  5th.  On  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Brain  and  Nervous  System  compared  with 
those  of  the  lower  Animals,  by  Mr  Peede. — Aug.  12th.  On  the  superioritg  of 
**  Mill'  Bworir  on  the  mind**  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  by  Mr  Stroud,  an 
Anti-Phrenologist — Aug.  19th.   Mr  Peede  in  conclusion.    (Theas  Lechats 
Witt  he  illustrated  by  Disseotums.)-^Aug.  26th.  On  the  Question,  ^<  Is  Man  a  free 
agent  ?*'  by  Mr  Bond — ^The  following  still  remain.  Sent  2d.  On  the  Circu- 
lation of  the  Blood,  by  Mr  Shouler. — Sept  9th..— On  tne  accordance  between 
the  external  form  of  the  skull  and  the  cerebral  development,  by  Mr  Burbi<l^. 
On  Politeness  by  Mr  Johnston.— Sept.  16th.  On  Destructiveness  considered 
with  reference  to  its  influence 'on  Swriety,  by  Mr  Johnston.— Sept  29d,  On 
the  Metaphysics  of  Phrenologv,  by  Mr  £.  J.  Hytch — Sept.  30th.  On  the 
Drama  considered  phrenologiciQly,  by  an  Investigator. — J.  F.  Holdebnessk 
Jun.,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Class— ^A  Collection  of  Casta  from  the  heads  of 
celebrated  cbaracten,   some  Anatomical    Preparations,   and  a  Library  of 
Phrenoloeicaland  Phyiiological  Works,  are  possiessed  by  the  Class;  affiN^ing 
every  fiidlity  for  the  attainment  of  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  aequainl^ 
ance  with  Phrenologv.    The  Claas  has  32  members ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  muric,  is  tfaelargMt  class  in  the  inatitutioii.     , 

Wicv. — Mr  Keir  has  been  delivering,  to  a  highlv  respectable  audience,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  illuminated 
portraits. 

Thornrill. — We  learn  from  the  Dumfries  Times  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Os- 
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borne  of  DumfHes  delirered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Anthropoloffv  at  Thorn- 
hill.  These  lectures  are  stated  to  contain  novel  and  interesting  ^ews  on  that 
subject,  but  as  no  rei>ort  of  them  is  given,  we  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion 
on  this  point. 

We  liave  received  a  copj  of  the  Doncaster  Chronicle,  containing  a  letter 
from  Dr  John  Brown,  Worksop,  addressed  to  the  late  Dr  Macnish  of  Glas- 
gow, calling  attention  to  an  error  which  the  latter  gentleman  had  &llen  into 
reelecting  Uie  musical  prodigy  loiown  by  the  name  of  the  Infitnt  Lyra,  whom 
he  states,  in  his  edition  of  Briaham  on  Mental  Cultivation,  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  over  exertion  of  a  natuiaily  active  brain.  Dr  Brown  informs 
him  tnat  the  young  lady  is  alive  and  in  good  health.  We  doubt  not  that  our 
lamented  friend  had  what  he  conddetea  tfood  authority  for  believing  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  to  be  such  as  he  states;  and  he  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
corrected  any  error  into  which  he  may  have  inadvertently  fallen*  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  we  do  not  consider  Dr  Brown*s  strictures  on  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  views  of  phrenologists  regarding  education  in  childhood  to 
be  at  all  called  for.  Phrenologists  do  not  object  to  infimt  education ;  they  have, 
on  the  contrary  been,  in  this  country,  its  earliest  and  most  sealous  advocates. 
But  while  they  have  exerted  themselves  to  raider  that  education  more  practi- 
cal and  effective,  they  have  ever  cautioned  the  public  againvt  its  abuse.  Not- 
withstanding the  instances  which  Dr  Brown  cites,  of  precocious  children  be- 
ing early  occupied  in  mental  tasks,  and  yet  continuing  to  display  eminent  abi- 
lines  in  adult  age,  we  must  still  retain  our  conviction  of  the  hurtfulness  of 
cmerkMng  the  younff  mind ;  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  borne  out  by  the  re- 
corded experience  of  nearly  the  whole  or  the  medical  profession.  Indeed, 
that  much  evil  results  from  the  manner  in  which  the  miyority  of  seminaries 
are  still  conducted,  is  a  fiict  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see  contested.  If  Dr 
Brown  does  not  approve  of  the  exercising  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  the 
neglect  of  the  other  mental  and  bodily  powers,  it  is  possible  that  bis  opinion 
on  that  point  and  ours  are  very  much  alike,  for  of  this  we  cannot  well  judge, 
as  he  b  by  no  means  explicit  as  to  the  mode  in  which  be  would  employ  Uie 
minds  of  the  young.  In  conclusion,  we  would  call  Dr  Brown's  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  text  of  Dr  Brigham  applies  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica in  which  infant  education  is  pushed  to  a  much  more  extreme  degree,  and 
the  evils  of  great  mental  excitement  much  more  severely  felt  than  in  this 
country.  Dr  Brown  will  perceive,  then,  that  in  supposing  Phrenologists  in 
this  country  to  be  hostile  to  early  training  he  is  mistaken ;  the  point  contest- 
ed between  them  and  other  educational  writers  is  of  what  nature  that  training 
ought  to  be. 

Stas  iir  THX  East,  ob,  Wisbech  awd  East  or  Enolakd  Gacbtts.— 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  our  newspaper  press  would  employ  itself 
more  in  diffiising  solid  and  moral  information  in  regard  to  matters  of  im- 
portance in  daily  lift,  rather  than  occupy  Haelf  entirely  in  the  discussion  of 
party  politics,  and  in  pampering  the  depraved  taste  for  accounts  of  robberies 
and  murders  existing  among  the  middle  classes  of  this  country.  We  have 
always  experienced  mudi  pleasure  in  looking  into  the  journal  whoae  title  is 
prefilxed  to  this  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  very  moral  tone  whidi  per- 
vadea  all  its  contents,  but  also  on  account  of  the  valuable  articles  whico  it 
contains  on  various  subjects  connected  with  morals  and  education.  We  had 
intended  to  lay  before  our  readers  several  extracts  from  one  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  education,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  great  influx  of 
matter  for  our  present  number. 

Thx  Murdbbbb  Gbbbwacbx.— .We  learn  that  Dr  Elliotson  hat  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  head  of  this  notorious  criminal,  and  considers  It 
to  oe  one  of  the  most  vilumous  he  ever  saw,  and  in  complete  accordance  with 
hit  character.  ___^__ 

To  CoBaxsPOWDByTi.— We  have   received  communications  from  ^'A 
London  Phrenologist,** and  Bir  £.  J.  Hy  Ich,  toolatc^  however,for  this  Number. 
C.  B.*s  commimication  Is  In  the  same  predicament. 
We  have  altoseveralarticles  prepared  which  we  havenot  found  room  to  insert. 
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